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Sunday,  January  25, 


lilinoisan  Diagnoses  Diseases 
and  Prescribes  Remedies  That 
Amaze  Members  of  His  Profes- 
sion— Detects  Defects  in  Lungs 
b?  Touching  Chest 

• 

rHE  most  remarkable  man  m  the  medical  profession  is  totally  blind. 
He  woe  born  devoid  of  the  sense  of  sight,  yet  he  is  able  to  accurate- 
ly diagnose  diseases  of  the  human  body,  prescribe  remedies,  and — 
most  wonderful  of  all — perform  surgical  operations.  In  fad,  he  is 
called  the  "blind  wizard  of  surgery!* 

This  extraordinary  man  is  Dr.  Jaoob  W.  Bolotin  of  Chicago.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  newspapers  of  that  city  printed  a  brief  item  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  attending  physician  at  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 
That  appointee  was  Dr.  Bolotin,  and  to  the  uninitiated  the  simple  state- 
ment about  the  new  hospital  doctor  meant  nothing.  But  to  those  who  knew 
Dr.  Bolotin,  those  who  knew  he  was  without  sight,  it  meant  one  of  the  most 
amazing  instances  sof  mind  triumphant  over  physical  handicap  that  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Dr.  Bolotin  specializes  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  hmgs.  His  method 
of  examining  a  tuberamlosis  patient  is  simple,  but  quite  as  effective  ae  that 
of  a  physician  who  can  see.  First  he  obtains  from  the  patient  his  personal 
and  family  history. 


r-\    iiftWflWHHItWtHmfl  iiH i)WiV|ITl(hrM"»>'i|  inn ' 


Then   be   passes   his  hands  over  the 


patient's  ohost  tn  search  of  depres- 
sions or  enlarged  s/laada.  Even  It  ho 
finds  no  trace  of  either  of  these  ho 
can  nevertheless  detect  disease  tn  the 
lnars  by  bis  finders.  The  skin  above 
aa  affected  Ions;  has  exalte  a  differ- 
ent feel,  he  says,  from  that  of  health- 
ier portions  of  the  body.  Also, 
by  placing  both  hands  on  the  patient's 
chest  while  the  latter  fills  his  lungs 
with  air,  he  can  note  an^  disturbance 
the  inhalation  causes.  , 

In  addition  to  following  the  usual 
perousslon  formula  of  tapping  the 
chest  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  Dr. 
i^blotln  also  explores  with  the  steth- 
oscope. 


WRITING  A  PRESCRIPTION 


*> 


of  Z>r.  Bolotln's  examinations  of  pa- 
tients 1b  in  connection  with  their 
temperature  and  pulse.  A  thermome- 
ter, of  course,  la  of  no  naa  to  him.  Ha 
takes  the  patient's  temperature  by 
touch,  and,  although  ha  has  done  this 
la  thousands  of  oases,  he  has  never 
missed  the  truth  by  mere  than  half 
a  degree.  Reading  the  pulse  he  finds  ] 
equally  easy. 

He  counts  the  beats  with  his  fingers 
in  the  usual  way,  and  so  keen  a  Judge 
is    he    of   Intervals   of    time   that   he   j 
never    misses    the    exaot    number   per 
minute  by  more  than  one  «»r  two  beats. 

The  examination  of  a  patient  com- 
pleted, Dr.  Bolotin  has  in  hi*  mind's 
eye   a   perfect    picture    of   the   lndl- 

position  to  prescribe  for  him  or  tell 
him  what  Is  best  for  him  to  do.  In 
over  3.500  examinations  of  tubercu- 
losis patients,  the  subsequent  history 
of  each  has  proved  that  Dr.  Bolotln's 
diagnosis  was  correct.  By  merely 
placing  his  hands  on  any  of  these 
8,500  patients  he  is  able  Instantly  to 
recall  his  name  and  the  exaot  medical 
history  of  the  case. 


In  all  of  his  experience  Dr.  Bclotln 
states  he  has  never  made  a  mistake 
In  his  medicines.  All  of  his  bottles 
and  boxes  are  labeled  with  Braille 
letters  In  addition  to  the  regular  la- 
bels put  on  by  the  druggists.  His  pre- 
scriptions are  written  on  a  small  five- 
pound  typewriter,  which  he  always 
carries  with  him. 

In  addition  to  his  hospital  work  and 
private    practice,    Dr.     Bolotin     finds 
time    to    deliver     two     lectures     each  ; 
week  in   one  of  tha  Chicago   medical  ] 
colleges.     These     lectures,    frequently  j 
extending  over  two  hours,  are  given 
entirely  from  memory,  He  never  usts 
either  outlines  or  manuscripts. 

There   is  no   doubt  about  Dr.   Bolo- 
tln's   buoyant   optimism.     His   friends 
declare     he    is     oni    of   the  cheeriest, 
lightest  hearted   and   most   genuinely 
happy  of  men — a  man  full  of  the  joy 
of   mere   living.     His   blindness   is   no 
tragedy  to  him.    He  regards  It  rather 
as  a  spur  to  the  best  that  is  in  h'm. 
He   seems   to   forget  his   infirmity  In 
his   enthusiasm  for  hia   work  and  in 
his  determination  «o  suooeed — not  be- 
oause   of   his   blindness,    but   In   spite 
of  It. 


"They  refused  me  the  place  at  first 
on  the  ground  that  a  blind  man  could 
not  perform  the  duties  required.  So 
I  Just  set  to  work  to  prove  to  the 
commissioners  that  they  were  mis- 
taken. For  nine  months  I  came  to  the 
hospital  orce  a  week  and  made  ex- 
aminations of  hundreds  of  applicants 
for  admission  and  prescribed  for  the 
sick,  without  pay. 

"This  seemed  to  convince  the  board 
that  I  was  capable  of  handling  the 
situation.    At  any  rate,   at  the  end  of 
that   time   they  told  me   the   position 
was  mine. 

"I  do  not  consider  myself  remark- 
able. I  simply  think  I  have  proved 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  blind 
man  should  not  be  as  successful  as 
a  man  who  can  Bee.  Of  course,  a 
blind  man  could  not  drive  a  wagon, 
run  a  locomotive,  paint  pictures,  or 
do  anything  else  that  requires  vision 
In  every  detail  of  the  work. 

"But  I  hold  that  a  blind  man  could 
be  principal  o,f  a  school,  president  of 
a  bank,  Mayor  of  a  oity,  President  of 
the  United  States.  Why  not?  Such 
men  work  mentally.  They  direct.  All 
the  real  labor  of  their  positions  is 
done  by  subordinates." 


DR.  6&IQT1BI  MAKJH0 
«  AOlAONOSISe 





OR.  BOLOTIN  BEING  INTERVIEWED* 


Dr.  Bolotln,  who  is  a  native  of  Chi- 
cago, Is  25  years  old.  Blind  at  birth, 
his  early  education  was  conducted 
at  the  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Blind. 
Returning  home  after  graduation,  he 
Startled  his  family  and  friends  by  an- 
nouncing that  h«  was  going  to  study 
medicine.  They  tried  to  dissuade  him, 
pointing  out  that  the  publlo  would 
not  trust  a  blind  physician. 

But  the  young  man  was  determined. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  was  no  rec- 
ord of  a  successful  blind  doctor  was 
no  reason  v-hy  he  could  not  succeed, 
he  asseverated.  Blind  men  had  ac- 
complished wonders  In  other  lines  of 
endeavor  which  seemed  hopelessly 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  sightless. 
It  was  merely  a  question  of  entering 
a  new  field. 


The  question  of  money  with  which 
to  pursue  his  studies  was    the    first 

obstacle  Dr.  Bolotln  had  to  overcome. 
For  four  years  he  represented  a  Chi- 
cago    typewriter    firm    as    traveling 
salesman  and  during  this  time  visited 
every    State     in     the     Union,    always 
traveling  alone.    His  success   In    this 
line    was   so   great   that   he   achieved 
one   of    the   largest   salaries   paid   by 
the  firm  to  any  of  Its  employes.  When, 
at  the  end  of  the  four  years,  he  an- 
nounce a  his  Intention  of  retiring  the 
firm    offered   hittn    a    substantial    1*4 
crease  orer  what  he  had  been  reoelfji 
lng   to    continue   with   them. 

But  the  desire  to  be  a  physldfcft 
was  still  his  ambition.  He  had  eev*A 
enough  to  pay  for  his  medical  eduos/t 
tlon.  and  shortly  after  leaving  thi 
typewriter   firm   matriculated   at    tb.0 


Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Bis* 
gery. 

During  his  four  years  at  college*  D^ 
Bolotln,  unable  to  take  notes  like  big 
fellow  students,  was  obliged  to  dsrt 
send  entirely  upon  his  memory  for  thg 
lectures.  Each  night  he  would  hire  % 
nurse  or  student  to  come  to  his  room 
and  read  to  him  out  of  the  test* 
books,,  making  notes  on  the  reading* 
in  the  Braille  raised  writing  for  the 
blind,  which  he  studied  at  his  leisure* 

The  most  difficult  work  of  the 
course  for  the  young  blind  student 
was  In  the  dissecting  room  and  the 
chemical  laboratory.  There  he  always 
had  another  student  to  assist  him. 
As  each  organ  was  taken  from  a  body 
it  would  be  described  to  him,  and  than 
he  would  take  It  In  his  hands  and 
study  it  thoroughly  by  touch.  In  thlsj 
way  he  soon  gained  as  complete  sj 
knowledge  of  the  human  mechanism) 
as  any  student 
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Sunday,  January  25,  1914. 

A  BLIND  .WIZARD  OF  MEDICINE 

CHICAGO       HOSPITAL      PHYSICIAN 

Dr  Jacob  W.  Bolotin,  Blind  from 
Birth,  an  Expert  Specialist  and 
Lecturer. 

l/yften    by   Robekt   H.    Moui.ton    for   The 
'Sunday    Republican.] 
A  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Chicago  newspapers  a   brief  para- 
graph   to    the    effect    that    Dr    Jacob    W. 
Bolotin     had     been     appointed     attending 
physician  of  the  Illinois  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital.   To  the  uninitiated  this  simple  state- 
ment meant  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 
To    others,    acquainted    with    the    circum- 
stances, it  meant  one  of  the  most  amazing 
instances  of  mind  triumphant  over  physical 
handicap  that  the  world  has  ever  known; 
for   Dr  Bolotin  is  totally   blind.    A   blind 
physician!    A    man    absolutely    devoid    of 
the    sense   of    sight    able   to    diagnose    ac- 
curately  diseases  of  the   human  body,   to 
prescribe  remedies,   and   even   to  perform 
urgical  operations!    The  very  idea  seems 
■reposterous.     As  well  expect  a  stone-dear 
jan  to  be  a  successful  telephone  operator. 
As   I   sat  in   the   reception-room   of   tne 
.ospital  awaiting  Dr  Bolotin's  answer  to 
he  card  I  had  sent  in— what  strange  im- 
mlse  had  prompted  me  to  send  my  card  to 
blind  man,  instead  of  simply  announcing 
ny  name?— I  had  a  vision  of  a  man  with 
ightless  staring  eyes,  feeling  bis  way  eau- 
iouslv   about  with  the  aid  of  a  cane,   or 
lerhaps   led    by    an   attendant.    The   door 
mened  and  there  entered  a  young  man  ot 
nedium  hight,  of  sturdy  build,  inclining  to 
stoutness,    with    black    hair,    a    smoothly- 
shaven    bovish    face,    who    walked    toward 
me   with   extended  hand   and   steady,   un- 
faltering steps. 

"I  am' glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said.     What 
can  "I  do  for  you?"'       <■."„_        ,.    , 
"I  wish  to  see  Dr  Bolotin,     I  replied. 
"I  am  Dr  Bolotin,"  he  answered,  and  a 
slight  smile  hovered  about  his  mouth. 

"Dr  Bolotin!"  I  stammered,  as  I  gazed 
into  serious  brown  eyes  which  looked   at 
me  squarely,   with  no  outward  indication; 
that  their  owner  did  not  see  me. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "Shall  we  sit  over. 
here?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  seat  in  trout 
of  a  window  through  which  the  sunlight 
was  streaming.  "This  is  my  favorite  seal,  ' 
he  continued,  as  we  settled  ourselves  "I 
like  it  over  here  in  the  sun.  It  is  beau- 
tiful!" A  blind  man  who  lovt'd  the  sun 
he  had  never  seen! 

"I  suppose,"  said  Dr  Bolotin,  when  I 
brought  up  the  subject  of  his  work  and 
the  remarkable  conditions  under  which  it 
was  performed,  "that  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple would  naturally  think  me  woefully 
handicapped  by  my  blindness.  That's  just 
what  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
thought  when  I  applied  for  the  position 
as  head  of  this  hospital,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  I  had  just  graduated  from  I 
the  Chicago  college  of  medicine  and  sur-  j 
gery.  They  refused  me  the  place  at  first; 
on  the  ground  that  a  blind  man  could  not 
perform  the  duties  required.  So  I  just 
set  to  work  to  prove  to  the  commissioners 
that  they  were  mistaken.  For  nine  months 
I  came  to  the  hospital  once  a  week  and 
made  examinations  of  hundreds  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission  and  prescribed  for 
the  sick,  without  pay.  This  seemed  to 
convince  the  board  that  I  was  capable  of 
handling  the  situation.  At  any  rate,"  he 
laughed,  "at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
told  me  the  position  was  mine— and  here 
I  am." 

"But  it  is  all  perfectly  amazing."  I  said; 
"that  you  can  do  things  in  which  the) 
sense  of  sight  seemsx  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary. You  will  rank  with  Helen  Keller 
as  one  of  the  wonderful  blind  persons  of 
history." 


DR    BOLOTIN,    THE    BLIND    PHYSICIAN. 


"Well  I  do  not  consider  myself  re- 
markable," replied  Dr  Bolotin  gravely.  "I 
simply  think  I  have  proved  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  blind  man  should  not  be 
as  successful  as  a  man  who  can  see.  Of 
course,  a  blind  man  could  not  drive  a 
wagon,  run  a  locomotive,  paint  pictures, 
or  do  anything  else  that  requires  vision  in 
every  detail  of  the  work.  But  I  hold 
that  a  blind  man  could  be  principal  of  a 
school,  president  of  a  bank,  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago, president  of  the  United  States.  Why 
not?  Such  men  work  mentally.  They  di- 
rect. All  the  real  labor  of  their  positions 
is  done  by  subordinates." 

Dr  Bolotin,  who  is  a  native  of  Chicago, 
is  2o  years  old.  Blind  at  birth,  his  early 
education  was  conducted  at  the  Illinois 
hospital  for  the  blind.  Returning  home 
after  graduation,  he  startled  his  family 
and  friends  by  announcing  that  he  was 
going  to  study  medicine.  They  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  pointing  out  that  the  public 
would  not  trust  a  blind  physician.  But 
the  young  man  was  determined.  The  mere 
fact  that  there  was  no  record  of  a  suc- 
cessful blind  doctor  was  no  reason  why 
he  could  not  succeed,  he  asseverated.  Blind 
men  had  accomplished  wonders  in  other 
lines  of  endeavor  which  seemed  hopelessly 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  sightless.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  entering  a  new 
field. 

The  question  of  money  with  which  to 
pursue  his  studies  was  the  tirst  obstacle 
Dr  Bolotin  had  to  overcome.  For  four 
years  he  represented  a  Chicago  typewriter 
firm  as  traveling  salesman,  and  during  this 
time  visited  every  state  in  the  Union,  al- 
ways traveling  alone.  His  success  In  this 
line  was  so  great  that  he  achieved  one  of 
the  largest  salaries  paid  by  the  firm  to 
any  of  its  employes.  When,  at  the  end 
of  the  four  years,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  retiring,  the  firm,  offered  him  a 
substantial  increase  over  what  he  was  re- 
ceiving to  continue  with  them.  But  the 
desire  to  be  a  physician  was  still  his  ambi- 
tion. He  had  saved  enough  to  pay  for 
his  medical  education,  and  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  typewriter  firm  matriculated  at  the 
Chicago  college  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

During  his  four  years  at  college,  Dr 
Bolotin,  unable  to  take  notes  like  his 
fellow-students,  was  obliged  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  memory  for  1he  lectures. 
Each  night  he  would  hire  a  nurse  or  stu- 


dent to  come  to  his  home  and  read  to  him 
out  of  the  text-books,  making  notes  on 
the  readings  in  the  Braille  raised  writing 
for  the  blind,  which  he  studied  at  his 
leisure.  The  most  difficult  work  of  the 
course  for  the  young  blind  student  was  in 
the  dissecting-room  and  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory. There  he  always  bad  another 
student  to  assist  him.  As  each  organ  was 
taken  from  a  body  it  would  be  described 
to  him,  and  then  he  would  take  it  in  his 
hands  and  study  it  thoroughly,  by  touch. 
In  this  way  he  soon  gained  as  complete  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  mechanism  as 
miv  student.  His  studies  at  college  were 
supplemented  by  work  at  the  dispensaries 
of  the  Chicago  municipal  sanitarium,  and 
he  soon  became  an  expert  diagnostician. 

In  his'  private  practice  Dr  Bolotin  spe- 
cializes in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
His  method  of  examining  a  tuberculosis 
patient  is  simple,  but  quite  as  effective  as 
that  of  a  physician  who  can  see.  First 
he  obtains  from  the  patient  his  personal 
and  family  history.  Then  he  passes  Ins 
hands  over  the  patient's  chest  in  search  of 
depressions  or  enlarged  glands.  Even  if 
he  finds  no  trace  of  either  of  these,  he 
can  nevertheless  detect  disease  in  the 
lungs  by  his  fingers.  The  skin  above  an 
affected  lung  has  quite  a  different  feel,  he 
says,  from  that  of  healthier  portions  of 
the  body.  Also,  bv  placing  both  hands  on 
the  patient's  chest  while  the  latter  'ills  his 
lungs  with  air,  he  can  note  any  disturb- 
ance the  inhalation  causes.  In  addition  to 
following  the  usual  percussion  formula  of 
tapping  the  chest  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  Dr  Bolotin  also  explores  with  the 
stethoscope. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  Dr 
Bolotin's  examinations  of,  patients  is  in 
connection  with  their  temperature  and 
pulse.  A  thermometer,  of  course,  is  of  no 
use  to  him.  He  takes  the  patient's  tem- 
perature by  touch,  and  although  he  has 
done  this  in  thousands  of  cases,  he  has 
never  missed  the  truth  by  more  than  half 
a  degree.  Reading  the  pulse  he  finds 
equally  easy.  He  counts  the  beats  with 
his  fingers  in  the  usual  way.  and  so  keeu 
a  judge  is  he  of  intervals  of  time  that  he 
never  misses  the  exact  number  per  minute 
by  more  than  one  or  two  beats. 

The  examination  of  a  patient  completed, 
Dr  Bolotin  has  in  his  mind's  eye  a  per- 
fect picture  of  the  individual   before  him, 


A  . 


and  is  then  in  a  position  to  prescribe  for 
him  or  tell  him  what  is  best  me  him  to  do. 
In  over  3500  examinations  of  tuberculosis 
patients,  the  subsequent  history  of  each 
has  proved  that  Dr  Bolotiu's  diagnosis 
was  correct.  By  merely  placing  bis  hands 
on  any  of  these  8500  patients  be  is  able 
instantly  to  recall  his  name  and  the  exact 
medical  history  of  the  case.  In  all  of  his 
experience  Dr  Bolotin  states  be  has  r.ever 
made  a  mistake  in  his  medicines.  All  of 
his  bottles  and  boxes  are  labeled  with 
Braille  letters  in  addition  to  the  regular 
labels  put  on  by  the  druggists.  His  pre- 
scriptions are  written  on  a  small  five- 
pound  typewriter,  which  lie  always  carries 
with  him. 

In  addition  to  his  hospital  work  and 
private  practice,  Dr  Bolotin  finds  time  to 
deliver  two  lectures  each  week  in  one  of 
the  Chicago  medical  colleges.  These  lec- 
tures, frequently  extending  over  two  hours, 
are  given  entirely  from  memory.  He  never 
uses  either  outlines  or  manuscripts.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  Dr  Bolotin's  buoyant 
optimism.  His  friends  declare  be  is  one 
of  the  cheeriest,  lightest-hearted  and  most 
genuinely  happ?  of  men — a  man  full  of 
the  joy  of  mere  living.  Hhs  blindness  is  no 
tragedy  to  him.  He  regards  it  rather  as 
a  spur  to  the  best  that  is  in  him.  He 
seems  to  forget  his  infirmity  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  work  and  in  his  deter- 
mination to  succeed — "not  because  of  his 
blindness,  but  in  spite  of  it" 
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BLIND,  BUT  BLESSES 


Famous  Telegrapher  Here  on  Vis 
Made  West  More   Famous, 


But  Acknowledges  Now  That  B 
Didn't  Know  New  Orleans  Cli- 
tg     mate  When  He  Wrote. 


eff  W.  Hayes,  of  Portland,  Ore 
I  telegrapher  and  writer  of  wire  stork 
bf  some  renown,  who  arrived  in  Ne1 
Drleans  yesterday,  has  been  JiHndfij 
twenty  years,  yet  he  shows  aTJrando 
Bptimism  that  Is  rarely  equaled. 

"My  affliction  has  given  me  a  great* 
iftsight   into   the  od   of,  m 

he    said.      "Of    course,    when    blind nes, 
first    struck    me    I    rebelled    against    i 
fcnd  couldn't  understand  why    God   ha. 
•ingled    me    out    for    such    punishment 
but    I    seem    to    come    into    closer    con 
tact  with  God,  and  got  a  better  under- 
standing of  mankind  as  time  rolled  by 
*nd   now   I  am   stronger  in   some   ways 
*nd    better   off   than   I   was    before   my 
eyesight   left   me." 

He  is  noted  as  one  of  the  star  boost- 
ers of  the  Pacific  coast.  One  of  his 
books  of  short  stories  is  called  "Para- 
dise on  Earth,"  in  which  half  of  the 
Stories  are  devoted  to  Portland  and  the 
inference  is  made  that  Portland  is  the 
modern  paradise. 

"Billy  Porteous  read  that  book,  and 
I  had  a  calling  down   when    I  reached 

:5e«en'raViU8:heduMr-  Hayes.  "'Portland 
a  paradise,  why.  Lord  almighty  man, 
tnere  can't  be  but  one  paradise  on  this 
earth,  and  you'll  find  that  New  Or- 
leans got  out  both  copyrights  and 
patents  on  that  name  over  100  vears 
«go,'  Porteous  told  me.  'Now.  Port- 
land might  be  the  second  Paradise  of 
the  twentieth  century,  but  if  she  claims 
first  she's  liable  to  prosecution  by  all 
the  laws  of  -nature,  common  sense  and 
the  United  States.'   he  continued. 

'The  Pacific,  coast  talks  a  lot  about 
climate.  They  are  still  telling  that 
old  third-story  climate — climb  it  story 
outthere.  A  man  isn't  there  long  be- 
fore he  wonders  if  the  climate  isn't 
a  regular  course  of  study  in  the  public 
•  Is.  ire  thinks  that  if  it  is  not, 
it  ought  to  be,  for  business,  art,  travel, 
love,  and  everything  else  are  grounds 
Tor    only    about    half    the    conversation 


carried  on   betwixt,   native    and    visitor. 
1    have    always    been    a    believer    in    all 
this     talk.       It    has,    made     California. 
Every   man  that  goes  away  from  Cali- 
fornia is  a  booster.      There   is  no  ques- 
tion   but    what    the    California    climate 
'is   wonderful,    but   I   was   just  thinking 
Ito-^day  that  if  they  had  a  day  like  New 
^Orleans  passed  through  this  day  theyY 
go  wild.     The  California  man  who  hap. 
pened    to    be    in    New    Orleans    to-dai 
would  go  through   the   rest  of   his  lift 
with    less    talk    about    California    clij 
mate. 

"New  Orleans  undoubtedly  had 
championship  honors  when  it  comes 
to   winter   climate." 

Mr.  Hayes  was  formerly  the  manager! 
i  of     the     Western     Union     in     Portland. 
'Since    his    blindness    he     has    written 
j  "The   Tales    of   the    Sierras,"    an    inter- 
esting lot  of  short  stories.     Other  short 
story   collections   of   his   are   "Portland, 
Oregon,   A.   D.    1999,"   and   "Paradise   on 
Earth,"  all  of  which  include  a  realistic 
j  touch  of  Western  ways. 
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TO  AID  BLIND  MAN. 


Benefit  Smoker  Being  Arranged 
for  A.  0.  Hope. 

Adolph  C.  Hope,  a  barber,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  best  known  members 
of  his  trade  in  Danbury,  is  totally 
blind  and  in  very  straitened  financial 
circumstances  and  some  of  his  friends 
are  arranging  to  hold  a  smoker  for  his 
benefit  in  Seifert's  armory,  Library 
place,  on  February  20.  Tickets  for  the 
affair  have  been  placed  on  sale  and 
those  interested  in  the  enterprise  hope; 
to  be  able  to  secure  sufficient  money  tu 
give  the  afflicted  man  material  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Hope  had  a  long  run  of  ill  foi* 
tune  before  he  lost  his  sight.  His 
business  vanished,  death  invaded  his 
home  and  other  troubles  came  to  hin\ 
in  rapid  succession.  He  met  all  his 
reverses  courageously  until  the  loss  of 
his  sight  a  few  months  ago  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  work  at  his  trade. 
Mr.  Hope's  home  is  at  the  corner  <-f 
Main  and  South  streets,  and  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  case  say  that 
any  of  his  old  friends  who  give  him 
assistance  will  not  go  amiss  in  doing 
so. 
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Wednesday,  January  28,  1914. 

civilize  the  red  brethren.  The  Shoshone 
Indians  around  Reno,  Nev.,  l£jtetaken 
up  the  tango  dance  with  the  same  degree 
of  enthusiasm  as  characterizes  the  so- 
ciety people  of  this  country  and  are 
dancing  it  in  preference  to  those  grace- 
ful hops  and  skips  which  they  call  tribal 
dances.  The  White  Pine  country  is  alive 
with  the  sport.  The  red  people  are  rais- 
ing funds  to  build  large  dance  halls  for 
their  tangoing.  One  Indian  maid  has 
learned  the  art  at  a  school  supported  by 
charity  and  is  teaching  it  to  others  for 
$2.50  a  teach.  The  blind I  pf  Chief  Dave 
and  others  of  the  ajfBlT^provide  the  tango 
music  with  violins  and  harmonicas,  and 
the  effect  Is  said  to  be  much  more  civil- 
ized than  either  the  old  tribal  dancing 
or  the  war  dances  which  have  made  the 
braves  famous  and  dreaded.  The  In- 
dians   have    never    built    large    halls    in 


which  to  learn  to  work  like  the  white 
people,  but  it  may  be  considered  progress 
that  they  show  the  enthusiasm  to  con- 
strue halls   to   dance  the 
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Thursday,  January  29, 


To  a  BHndMuskian 


The  Meaning  of 


"Mmosphere 


99 


"Yes,  an  audience  has  considerable  to 
do  with  doing  one's  best  in  public,"  said 
Wayde  Drennan,  the  noted  blind  violin- 
ist. "It  is  true  I  do  not  see  my  audi- 
ences, but  their  attitude  is  an  open  book 
to  me.  To  have  intelligent  listeners  is 
an  inspiration  to  me.  How  do  I  know  I 
have  attentive  listeners'?  Well,  the  ab- 
solute silence  tells  me  that  and  then,  it 
is  really  more  than  silence,  it  is  the  in- 
tangible something  which  tells  the  per- 
former, he  is  understood.  Last  summer 
while  touring  in  the  south  I  had  occa- 
sion to  study  what  effect  my  classic 
numbers  would  have  upon  the  semi-civ- 
ilized Indian.  I  played  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  Senecas  at  Grove,  Qkla.  For  an 
appreciable  time  after  E  had  finished 
there  was  absolute  silence  and  I  began 
wondering  if  I  had  failed  to  interest 
them,  when  there  burst  forth  a  veritable 
shower  of  applause  and  exclamations. 

"Seldom  does  an  audience  inspire  un- 
less it  is  first  inspired.  A  musician  must 
feel  his  art  before  he  can  arouse  emo- 
tion in  others  and  then,  and  then  only, 
can  he  create  an  atmosphere.  Misha  El- 
man,  Lhevinne,  Myrtle  Elvym  Samaroff 
and  Kathleen  Parlow  are  artists  whose 
masterful  phrasing,  rythm  and  accent 
sway  their  audiences  regardless  of  con- 
ditions." 


BRIDGEPORT   (COVy)    PARMER 
Thursday,  January  29,  1914. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER 
mm  ARTISTS  ARE 
HERE  TOMORROW 


The  concert  and  entertainment 
which  the  blind  artists  John  and 
Mary  McCay  are  to  present  tomorrow 
evening,  at  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  1087 
Broad  street,  promises  to  be  very  in- 
teresting. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  New  Haven  Jour- 
nal-Courier: 

"John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind 
musicians,  entertained  a  large  and 
most  appreciative  audience  at  their 
concert  at  Warner  hall  last  evening 
in  which  they  presented  a  delightfully 
varied  program  of  vocal  and  piano 
music.  Miss  McCay  has  a.  pleasing, 
clear  soprano  voice,  and  her  brother 
is  a  baritone  of  no  mean  ability.  His 
impersonations  of  Irish  characters 
and  humorous  pieces  were  most  clev- 
erly given.  Both  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay 
are  accomplished  pianists,  in  spite 
of  their  blindness,  and  gave  several 
instrumental  numbers.  Their  entire 
program  was  well  received  and  af- 
forded a  pleasant  evening  for  all  who 
heard  them." 

The  program  which  they  will  pres- 
ent, follows: 

Part   One 

Piano  Duet,  "Norma"  (Beyer), 
Bellini. 

Vocal  Duet,  "How  Beautiful  Is 
Night",   Richards. 

Soprano  Solo,  "Killarney",  Balfe. 

Humorous  Song,  "A  Jolly  Good 
Laugh,"  Thomas. 

Piano  Solo,  "Amoroso,"  Miss  Mc- 
Cay,   Eghart. 

Baritone  Solo,  "The  Bells  of  St. 
Mary's",  Rodney. 

Duet,  (Humorous)  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,"   a  domestic  quarrel. 

Comic  Character  Sketch  (in  cos- 
tume). "The  Old  Rollicker,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay. 

Part  Two 

Piano  Solo,  "The  Alpine  Storm," 
Mr.   McCay,   Kunkel. 

Vocal  Duet,  "The  Harp  That  Once 
Thro'  Tara's  Halls",   Moore. 

Baritone  Solo,  "Off  to  Philadel- 
phia," adapted  from  an  old  Irish 
melody,   B.   Haynes. 

Specimens  of  Irish  Wit  and  Hu- 
mor, Mr.  McCay. 

Soprano  Solo,  "Sing,  Sweet  Bird," 
Ganz. 

Piano  Duet,  "II  Trovatore",  (Mel- 
notte)   Verdi. 

Impersonations,  "The  Bashful 
Man,"  "The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt 
to  Recite  a  Poem,"  etc.,  Mr.  McCay. 

Vocal  Duet,  "x>h.  That  We  Were 
Maying."    Alice   May   Smith. 
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TO  AID  RECLUSE 

Irs  Benson,  78,  Said 
to  Be  Wealthy. 

miM  a  Cripple — Her  Home 
Long  House  of  Mystery. 


Daughter's  Death  Results 
in  Opening  Mansion. 


By  the  filing  in  the  East  Cambridge 
Court  yesterday  of  a  petition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  conservator  for  the 
estate  of  Mary  C.  Benson  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mrs  Josephine  Dlllenschneider 
opened  a  story  which  has  mystified 
many  people  in  North  Cambridge  for  a 
score  of  years. 

One  of  the  finest  houses  near  Porter's 
Station,  on  Massachusetts  av,  which 
was  shuttered  close  for  so  long  that 
legends  began  to  grow  up  round  it,  has 
been  opened  to'  light  and  air  again,  and 
the  strange  life  of  the  two  women  who 
occupied  it  for  so  long  has  become 
known. 

Mrs  Mary  C.  Benson  is  78  years  old, 
blind,  and  so  crippled  that  she  can 
walk  across  a  room  only  with  assist- 
ance. She  is  the  widow  of  Mason  D. 
Benson,  once  treasurer  of  the  old 
Fitchburg  Railroad.  He  built  or  bought 
the  great  three-story  house,  with  its 
slated  mansard,  its  roomy  stable,  its 
ample  grounds,  many  years  ago.  It 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Roseland  st 
and  Massachusetts  av,  and  the  ground 
runs  back  to  the  railroad  line.  Here  he 
lived  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter, 
Miss  Maud  Eenson. 


Supposed  to  Own  Fitchburg  Stock. 

Benson  died  in  1890  intestate.  Mrs 
Benson  was  appointed  administrator  of 
his  estate.  How  large  that  estate  was, 
or  Is,  can  only  be  guessed.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  in  part,  anyway,  of 
Fitchburg  stock. 

Mrs  Benson  never  filed  an  inventory 
of  the  estate,  however,  and  the  only  , 
indication  of  its  amount  is  in  the  size 
of  the  bond  she  gave.  This  was  for 
$40,000,  and  the  custom  was  to  require 
a  bond  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  per- 
sonal property.  This  would  mean  that 
the  personal  estate  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  ?2(  >,000.  The  house  and  land 
on  Massachr  tsetts  av  are  assessed  at 
$45,000,  thoug  h  real  estate  men  say  that 
they  would  :  probably  not  fetch  bo  much 
as  this  todaiy. 

Soon  aftei  •  Benson's  death,  his  widow 
and  daughter  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  Mr  s  Benson's  mother  lived. 
There  the;/  stayed,  taking  care  of  her 
mother  ue^il  her  death.  Neighborhood 
gossip  In  Cambridge  says  that  Mrs 
Benson's  mother  also  left  considerable 
property* 


Some  s  even  or  eight  years  after  leav-, 
ing  Can  ibridge  Mrs  Benson  and  Miss 
Maud  Jienson  returned  to  live  in  the 
BoselaDid-st  house.  It  contains  14  or  15 
rooms,  and  they  did  not  open  it  up 
generally-  They  refused  to  take  in; 
servants,  and  lived  entirely  by  them- 
selves. 

Welcomed  Few  Callers. 

The  blinds  were  kept  closed  and  the 
curtarins  drawn  all  over  the  house. 
Bell  pulls  were  disconnected.  Only 
two  or  three  rooms  at  the  back  of  the 
house  were  occupied  at  all,  and  the 
wholle  appearance  of  the  place  was  that 
of  a  deserted  house. 

ThA  women  made  almost  no  friends 
in  the  neighborhood.  A  nephew  of  Mr 
Benson,  Burley  D.  Gould  of  Maiden, 
was  a  weekly  caller.  Mrs  Dillenschnei- 
der,  who  was  a  seamstres,  went  oc- 
casionally to  visit  or  to  do  some  sew- 
ing. A  woman  from  the  neighborhood 
was  engaged  to  keep  the  rooms  clean. 
Once  in  a  while  she  opened  more  rooms 
than  those  in  which  the  two  women 
lived  to  get  a  little  light  and  air  into 
them.  But  for  the  most  part  the  house 
was   absolutely    undisturbed. 

Mrs  Benson  and  her  daughter  became 
not  only  recluses,  but  began  to  act  as 
if  there  were  not  enough  money  for 
their  support.  All  the  tradesmen  of  the 
neighborhood  have  stories  to  tell  of  the 
daughter's  constant  effort  to  save  cents. 
She; would  bargain  from  store  to  store, 
always  carrying  her  purchases  home  > 
herself,  and  always  taking  her  trade 
to  the  place  where  she  could  buy 
cheapest,  be  it  only  by  a  single  cent. 


Dying,  Refused  to  Call  Doctor. 

For  fully  eight  years  the  mother  has 
never  been  seen  outside  the  house.  Nor 
were  any  neighbors  encouraged  to  come 
in.  The  manner  of  life  of  Mrs  Benson 
and  her  daughter  became  a  neighbor- 
hood  mystery. 

Miss  Maud  Benson  was  tuberculous. 
She  refused  to  call  in  a  physician,  how- 
ever. This  Winter  she  failed  fast  and 
in  December  her  heart  began  to  show 
the  strain.  Still  she  would  not  take 
treatment  or  go  to  bed. 

On  Dec  16  she  got  downstairs  and 
couldn't  get  up  again.  The  woman  who 
did  the  housecleaning  happened  to  be 
there  that  day,  and  insisted  upon  call- 
ing in  a  doctor.  But  it  was  too  late; 
Miss  Benson  died  within  half  an  hour 
of  his  arrival.  The  immediate  cause  of 
her  death  was  found  to  be  an  acute 
dilatation  of  the  heart. 

The  physician  sent  in  a  nurse  to  care 
for  Mrs  Benson  and  engaged  the  char- 
woman for  a  housekeeper,  temporarily 
at  least. 

Mr  Gould,  who  attended  the  funeral, 
also  came  to  consult  Mrs  Benson,  now 
stone  blind,  as  to  the  conduct  of  her 
business.  He  had  seen  that  a  conr 
servator  would  be  necessary  for  her 
and  had  prepared^  a  petition,  getting 
two  neighbors,  George  Olive  and  D. 
Frank  Ellis,  to  sign  it,  and  naming 
himself  as  conservator. 


Objected  to  Nephew  as  Conservator. 

When  Mrs  Benson  learned  of  this  she 
said  she  did  not  wish  to  have  her  hus- 
FattA's  nephew  for  conservator  and  he 
destroyed  the  petition.  This  was  only 
a  few   weeks   ago. 

Almost  immediately  another  petition 
was  sent  around  to  the  two  signers  of 
the  first  one,  this  time  naming  Walter 
E.  Dyson,  a  North  Cambridge  druggist, 
as  conservator.  The  two  refused  to 
sign  this  second  petition,  saying  they 
had  already  signed  Mr  Gould's. 

Hartley  D.  Atwood,  a  Boston  lawyer, 
was  called  into  the  case,  and  he,  too, 
began  to  arrange  for  a  conservator  of 
Mrs  Benson's  estate.  At  this  point  Mrs 
Dillenschneider  tried  to  call  on  her  old 


1 


friend,  with  an  attorney,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  for  a  conservator. 
13ne  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
house,  apparently  by  the  orders  of 
somebody  other  than  Mrs  Benson. 

Upon  this,  Mrs  Dillenschneider's  peti- 
tion was  prepared  and  yesterday  was 
file'd.  It  is  returnable  Feb  16  at  East 
Cambridge. 

Spoke  of  Giving  $10,000  Legacies. 

In  the  meantime  the  presence  of  the 
nurse  and  housekeeper  in  the  old  man- 
sion has  produced  a  great  deal  of 
change  in  its  appearance.  The  blinds  are 
open  and  the  shades  drawn  up.  Lace 
curtains  are  to  be  seen  at  the  windows, 
and  the  light  is  pouring  into  rooms  long 
closed. 

None  of  the  lawyers  who  have  come 
into  the  case,  none  of  the  friends,  and 
not  even  Mr  Gould  himself,  can  guess 
how  rich  old  Mrs  Benson  is.  She  pays 
$900  annual  taxes,  and  has  at  times 
spoken  of  bequeathing  sums  as  large  as 
$10,000  to  this  or  that  person  or  charity. 
But  she  has  always  been  absolutely 
silent  as  to  her  means. 

A  niece,  a  Mrs  Taylor  of  New  York,  is 
expected  to  appear  when  the  petition 
for  a  conservator  comes  up. 


BGCTON  (MASS.)  AMfitlTi 
Sunday,  February  1,  1914. 

IritMetlc  MaCMae 
Invented  for  Blind 


OS  ANGELES,  Jan.  SI.— Jesse  R. 
Oastler,  a  blind  inventor,  has  just 
perfected  an  attachment  to  the  regu- 
lation adding  machine  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  blind  to  add,  sub- 
tract and  multiply  with  the  same 
speed  and  accuracy  as  operators  who 

'a"lSwill  give  this  invention  to  the 
blind  of  the  world,"  said  Oastler, 
d  from  now  on  it  will  give  the 
blind  the  only  opportunity  to  l»arn 
subtracting  and  multiplying 
bji^machines."  .^  .^^mmmummmtm. 

i 
?htla.     Pa.     Norm    A.menc»D    I »«' 


Monday,  February  2,  1M4. 

RARE  BASKETS  IN 
MUSEUM  AT  PENN 

Indiflfc  baskets,  representing  a  small 
fortij*  in^noney  and  the  best  art  of  the 
WaXowSr  Apaches  and  Pomos,  will  be 
placed  on  display  today  at  th«  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  museum.  The  collec- 
tions belong  to  Mrs.  Richard  Wain  Meirs 
and  John  W.  Brock. 

Single  baskets  in  the  collection,  made 
by  Dat-so-la-lee,  an  old  bHpd  squaw _ot 
the  Washo  tribe,  are  worth  VMM.  Al- 
though  she  has  spent  her  whole  life  mak- 
ing bVskets,  Dat-so-la-lee  has  never  usee 
the  same  design  twice. 


COSTON  (MASS.1)  EVT5.  CLOftB 


Tuesday,   February  3,   1914. 

TATTOO  MARK  HIS  UNDOING. 

Frank  Branland  Given  Six  Mctiths  in 


House   of   Correction   for 


ceny 


of  $60  From  Blind  Man. 

QUINCY,  Feb""'?—  Frank  Branland, 
who  was  arrested  in  Boston  last  night 
by  Capt  Daniel  R.  McKay  of  the  Police 
Department  on  a  charge  of  stealing  $60 
from  Robert  Fredericksen  of  this  city, 
was  found  guilty  in  court  today  and 
sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  House 
of  Correction. 

With    nothing    but    the    fact   that    the 

suspected    nan    had    a    peculiar    tattoo 

mark    to   guide   him,    Capt   McKay   has 

been  conducting  a  novel  hunt  ever  since 

the  larceny  was  reported,  on  Jan  21.  Mr 

Fredericksen,  proprietor  of  the  store,  is 

blind.  His  store  is  at  the  corner  of  Nel- 
son st  and  Suomi  road.  On  the  night  of 
Jan  21  a  man  «aid  to  be  Branland  en- 
tered the  stove  and  asked  for  a  peck 
oi  potatoes.  The  blind  proprietor 
started  to  feel  his  way  into  the  cellar 
of  the  store,  where  he  kept  potatoes, 
end  while  he  was  gone  the  $60  in  the 
till  upstairs  was  taken. 

Branland,  who  lives  on  Nelson  st,  dis- 
appeared that  night,  and  the  police  re- 
ceived information  which  led  them  to 
believe  he  took  ihe  money.  Branland 
had  a  peculiarly  tattooed  hand,  and 
(apt  McKay  began  a  search  for  this 
hand  in  certain  sections  of  Boston,  where 
it  was  said  Branland  was  accustomed 
to  visit. 

Last  night  Capt  McKay  entered  a  ho- 
tel in  the  North  End,  Boston,  and  no- 
ticed a  tattooed  hand  resting  on  the  bar 
of  the  place.  The  owner  of  the  hand 
v.-as  back  to  the  officer,  but  the  officer 
didn't  care  so  much  about  seeing  the 
fellow's  face  as  he  did  to  examine  the 
details  of  the  tattoo  mark.  Having  con- 
r~"*G&l  himself  that  the  mark  was  the 
one  he  had  been  searching  for  over  a 
week,  Capt  McKay  said: 

"Holloa,  Frank!"  Branland  turned 
and.  looking  the  officer  in  ■ftie  face,  said: 
"I  don't  know  you."  "You  ought  to," 
raid  Capt  McKay.  "I  have  eaten  with 
you  often  enough  in  a  restaurant  at 
i'nwers  Corner,  Quincy."  Branland 
replied:  "Well,  some  to.  think  it  over.  I 
think  I  do  remember  you."  "Well," 
eaiti  the  officer,  "I  think  you  will  re- 
member me  if  you  don't  how,"  and  then 
he  took  Branland  to  the  house  of  Divi- 
sion 1,  and  later  brought  the  prisoner  to 
Quincy. 


iSTCN    (1WASS  )  TCv"T:    GT 

Saturday,   February  7,  1914. 

A  testimonial  concert  to*' Prof  Louis 
Christiani,  the  blind  musician,  will  be 
given  in  the  Scenic  Te'rapTe,  Sunday 
evening,  Feb  15.  Members  of  Chelsea 
Lodge  of  Elks  and  Chelsea/Council,  K. 
of  C,  are  taking  an  aclKfe  part  in  the 
arrangements  aj*$  delegations  from 
both  bodVs  will  attend. 


TVA 


iday,   February  8,  1914. 


A  pension  of  $125  a  month  for  veterans 
•■  Mexican  and  civil  war  who  nre 
now  totally  blind,  or  hereafter  become 
bIX^r  S  a,,tn0™ra!r7ji  a  bill  introduced 
in  The  Senate  hy  Senator  Penrose,  and 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Pensions. 


AN90NIA   (CT.)   SBNTRCBL 


Thursday,   February   12,  1914. 


CONCERT    BV     BMXD. 


Mnry    and    J«„M    McCay    TT  Appear    at 
City     Hall. 

What  promises  to  be  a   very  pleasine 
concert    and      entertainment'    wUl      h! 
given  in   (he  eitv   )uill  auditorium  nex 
Thursday    earning    by   Marv   and  John 
McCay,   the  blind  artists.     This  «* °or- 
itunate    brother    and    sister    who    both 
lost   their  sight   when   of  tender  years 
have   traveled    much    about   this   coun 
try    g>Y1ng    their    concert,    and    every- 
where they  are  very   well  received       V 
very  diversified  program  will  be  given 
consisting    of    instrumental    and    vocal 
music,  specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  hn 
mor,    and    comic     character     sketches" 

Tn^yt„b°th    Slng   and   pla^   ^e     pane 
and    those    who    attend    will    not    only 

»      nY  baUt   eVeni.ng'    of    ftne      entertS 


«m.9tO«D    fMASS.i    CAJSTTTR. 

IfVWIUs  * 

Fr'day,  February  13,  1914. 


Prof.  Mayuard,  the  blind  musician, 
gave  an  enjoyable  coJcerr  ifi  the  Cou- 
gre>tational  vestry  last  Sunday  eveumg 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Chris 
tiau  findeavorers.  The  vestry  was 
raxed  toj^w  liuii^f^Sja  seating  capacity. 


woowsorarKT  m  r)  caxx 


Morday,   February   16,  1914. 


BLIND  ENTERTAINMENT. 

TFrellll,IB!J!*PPa«w«entertainer  of  wide- 
spread reputation.  Washington  A. 
Coles  of  Boston,  will  give  an  enter- 
tainment under  the  auspices  or 
the  Young  Men's  club  of  St 
John's  church  Monday  evening.  Feb. 
16.  Mr.  Coles  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  art  of  enterta'ining-and 
from  the  time  he  steps  upon  the  plat- 
form until  the  cIosa  of  his  urogram 
he  will  keep  his  audience  in  a  srale 
of  merriment.  if  is  hoped  tha 
full  house  will  greet  Mr:  Coles  upon 
Iiis  first  appearance  here.       \_  \J  ft 


ASfttONtA   (CT.)   S£>rtTKEfc 


Wednesday,    February   IS,   1914. 


Concert  by   Blind   Artist*. 

... 

A  promising  concert  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  recitations,  story 
telling  and  comic  character  sketches 
will  be  given  in  the  pity  ball  audi- 
torium tomorrow  evening  bv  Marv  and 
John  McKay  the  well  known  'blind 
artists.  Their  program  will  last  about 
two  hours  and  all  who  attend  are 
promised  a  very  enjoyable  entertain- 
ment. At  the  same  time  they  will  be 
■aiding  a  very  unfortunate  brother  and 
sister. 


— ■ 


NEW  YORK  MATT.  (?m) 


Wednesday,   February  4, 
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The  ministry  oi  the  Great 
Physician  centers  about 
the  blind,  and  with  grop= 
ing  skill  the  miracle  oi 
Galilee  is 
among  us0 


\»^m  «  «h>  «•  mm  < » ^m  «*  mm  ««|* 


By  EMORY  J.  HAlYNES. 


He  was  blind,  but  now  he 
sees!  He  bids  me  write  about 
it,  describe  it,  put  down  his 
words  in  honor  of  modern  sur- 
gery. I  cannot.  He  wants  me 
to  laod  asylums  for  the  blind, 
which  1  thought  possibly  I  might 
do.  But  that  sublime  charity  is 
far  above  what  words  of  praise 
could  utter. 

Four  years  my  friend  had  beeu 
blind.  When  the  light  first  failed 
she  was  at  his  side,  and  the 
faithful  wife  had  been  eyes  for 
him  up  to"  a  few  months  ago.  It. 
was  their  fondest  hope  that, 
after  the  cure,  he  would  see  her 
face  the  very  first  of  all  things 
under  the  sun. 

Last  Sunday  as  we  sat  drinking 
in  the  glorious  landscape  my 
friend  tok  up  her  pictured  face, 
from  the  library  table.  He  talked 
to  it,  in  the  blessed  old  human 
fashion.  He  held  it  up  to  eclipse 
fifty  miles  of  sunlit  sea  and 
shore.  I  left  him  by  himself  and 
strolled  out  upon  the  veranda. 
There  was  such  a  mist  in  my  own 
eyes  that  I  could  scarce  see  a  sail, 
though  many  were  passing. 

It  is  an  impossible  theme. 
What  it  is  to  behind.  Let  me  be 
thankful  that  I  do  not  know. 
There  is  such  variety  of  blind- 
ness. Some  from  birth,  some 
with  hope,  many  hopeless.  The 
keenest  distress  of  all  the  varied 
shapes  of  loss  of  sight  must  be 


his  who  has  been  brave  in  wait- 
ing, strong  in  the  crisis,  yet  is 
finally  disappointed.  No  doubt, 
there  is  a  strength  even  for  that. 
One  may  "endure  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible.'' 

Indeed  such  wonders  of  self- 
conquest  do  the  blind  sometimes 
manifest.  The  clairvoyant  fac- 
ulty is  developed,  that  strange 
power  that  sits  within  most 
minds  with  folded  wing.  For 
the  blind  these  wings  are  spread. 
They  do  r.ot  need  to  see.  They 
perceive.  With  startling  exhibi- 
tions they  make  us  stand  aghast. 
They  give  us  revelations  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  the  soul 
that  uses  the  eye  yet  can  dispense 
with  it. 

Marvelous    Response 

of  Other  Senses  iai 

the  Bfinmido 

It.  is  the  Avatching  of  this  Un- 
folding of  hidden  powers  that  en- 
tertains the  blind:  The  marvel 
of  the  response  of  the  other  four 
senses— touch,  hearing,  taste  and 
smell— A*  really  a  diversion.  In 
observing  the  uprise  of  these 
other  powers  there  is  continual 
relief  from  gloom.  It  is  occupa- 
tion, and,  of  course,  stern  neces- 
sity. From  data  furnished  by  the 
blind  much  speculation  has  been 
carried  on  as  to  the  "sixth  sense," 
a    perceptive     of    the    objective 


world  wholly  apart  from  the  fa- 
miliar five  senses.    And  of  course 
■  with  no  definite  results. 

The  blind  are  not  unhappy, 
not  melancholy,  not  uncompan- 
ionable. Quite  the  contrary. 
Their  sore  affliction  chastens  the 
spirit.  Invariably  they  are  much 
endeared  to  us.  Of  all  the  sons 
of  sorrow,  the  blind  requite  you 
for  your  ministry  the  most 
pleasantly.  How  rarely  do  they 
complain. 

I  have  thought  of  my  friend 
as  of  one  retired  within  some 
gorgeous  palace,  all  his  own. 
The  great,  generous  soul  of  a 
good  man  has  been  his  dwell- 
ing place,  and  an  all-sufficient 
home.  His  meditation?,  when 
spoken,  have  been  rich  and  in- 
spiring. As  if  "angels  came  and 
ministered  to  him."  I  would  not 
quite  say  that  he  is  less  amiable  1 
iioav  that  he  has  his  eyes  again. 
Probably  it  is  because  we  hu- 
mans now  visible  cannot  reflect 
goodness  on  him  like  the  angels 
invisible,  his  companions  of  the 
blind  years. 

An  Age  Glorious,  Yet1 

Without  Care  for 

the  Blind. 


The  age  that  built  the   Mem- 
non  of  Thebes,  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  the  Arch  of  Constantino 
had  as  many  blind  people  as  has 
this  age.    Yet  it  was  a  loveless 
age,    without    a    hospital    from 
pole  to  pole.    No  asylum  for  the 
blind  lifted  its  beneficent  front 
on  any  street  where  Solomon's 
Temple  stood.     Mozarts,   Ange- 
los,       Shakespeares,       Homers, 
these  men  were  devoted  to  art. 
But  the  art  of  guiding  a  little 
blind  child,  or  the  surgery  of  its 
healing,  Avas  not  even  dreamed 
of.     The  proud  past  is  shamed 
by  the  care  which  our  state  be- 
stows   on    those    for    whom    the 
sun    never    shines,    the    flowers 
never  assume  shapes  of  beau-  >". 
It    is    when    we    measure    tbu 
Avorld's  progress  by  these   asy- 
lums, schools,  hospitals,  that  wo 
are    absolutely    sure    that    the 
world  is  groAving  better. 

The  ministry  of  the  Great  Phy- 
sician centers  about  the  blind. 
"Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my 
sight!"  What  a  prayer  that  is. 
And  He  gave  them  sight.  Blind- 
ness w:as  one  of  the  commonest 
of  maladies.  In  many  shapes 
contagion  spread  its  curse  and 
blasted  the  eyeballs  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  touched  him  always.  He 
never  was  too  busy  to  receive  the 
blind.  It  seems  to  have  aroused 
His  indignation  that  the  dust  of 
earth  should  have  put  out  the 
light  of  the  eye.  He  spat  on  this 
unkinji  dust  and  made  of  it  an 
ointment  to  cure,  so  imperious 
Avas  He,  so  angftred  by  the  insult 
of  the  dust. 


? 


The  day  may  be  uear  when 
blindness  will  be  almost  a  neg- 
ligible quantity  among  our  woes. 
The  groping  yet  sure  skill  with 
which  the  surgeon  and  physician 
are'  feeling  for  causes  and  re- 
moving them  is  a  wonder.  The 
miracle  of  Galilee  is  being  do- 
mesticated among  us.  The  truth 
of  the  miracle  is  being  estab- 
lished. For  He  that  made  the 
eye,  shall  He  not  know  how  to 
repair? 


Alt)  VETERAN  DRAKE 


Public   Sends   Subscriptions    For    Blind 
Lavender  Seller. 

WM.    DRAKE    FUND. 

s $10."" 

Employes    Liability 


$10.00 
11.00 


$21.00 
Edflfc*  of  The  Star:  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  very  kind  offer  to 
make  an  appeal  through  your  valued 
pamper  for  financial  assistance  on  be- 
half of  Wm,  Drake,  the  blind^^teran, 
whose  sight  was  graduairyToift  as  the 

result  of  snow  blindness  during  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1885,  when  the 
volunteers  of  Toronto  and  other  parts 
of  Ontario  made  that  trip  through  the 
northern  wilds  of  Ontario,  crossing 
T^ake  Superior  in  its  blinding  snow 
during  the  early  part  of  April.  Drake 
was  a  member  of  No.  3  Service  Com- 
pany of  the  Royal  Grenadiers,  and 
bravely  did  his  duty,  and  was  in  the 
Battle  of  Batoche. 

Since  his  sight  has  gone  he  has  tried 
to  gain  a  livelihood  by  selling  lavender, 
and  can  be  seen  daily  at  the  corner  of 
Yonge  and  Albert  streets. 

On  Saturday  last  he  arose  as  usual 
about  5.00  a.m.  to  attend  to  his  fires 
in  his  home  in  an  old  frame  building 
at  15  1-2  Richmond  street  east.  He 
had  just  lit  his  kitchen  fire  when  the! 
sparks  ignited  paper  which  was  ly- 
ing on  the  floor.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  place  was  in  a  blaze.  He  arous-i 
ed  his  family,  and  they  all  escaped  in 
their  night  clothesi,  and  everything 
.  they  owned  was  destroyed.  Even  the 
cash  taken  in  the  little  confectionery 
store  which  his  wife  was  conducting 
was  destroyed,  and  they  are  now  with- 
out home  or  clothing,  except  what  kind 
neighbors  gave  or  loaned  to  them. 

As  president  of  the  North-West 
Field  Force  Association,  I  would  like 
to  solicit  subscriptions  to  aid  our  poor 
unfortunate  comrade  to  help  furnish  a 
home  for  himself  and  wife,  and  their 
family  of  six  children,  and  rely  on 
charitably  disposed  citizens  to  help.  \ 
would  appeal  specially  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  city  corps  to  do  some  little 

part. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  this  matter,  I  remain,  yours 
faithfully  J.    PEARSON. 

Pres.,    North -West   Field  Force   Ass. 


Manchester  cn.  ho  tc*t>i5a 

Wedn*scia>,   February   18,  1914. 

BUND  KEENE  MAN 
BORBJSU  YEARS  AGO 


HBFeb.  : 


|tfS$  Feb.  18. — Yesterday  marked 
the  9Srbirthday  anniversary  of  Daniel 
W.  Mears,  who  resides  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  W.  P.  Hodgman,  at  497  Marl- 
boro st.  The.  day  was  observed  in  a 
quiet  manner. 

Mr.  Mears  was  born  in  Stoddard, 
Feb.  17,  1823,  the  son  of  Micajah  and 
Abigail  (Wilson)  Mears.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  but  14  months  o£ 
age,  and  so  he  experienced  undue  hard- 
ships on  the  farm  on  Dakin  hill.  He- 
continued  to  carry  on  a  farm  until 
about  46  years  ago,  when  he  removed 
to  Keene,  and  until  within  a  few  years, 
was  employed  as  a  gardener. 

He  has  been  in  good  physical  con- 
dition until  recently,  when  he  suffered 
an  injury  from  a  fall,  but  he  is  now 
recovering.  Mr.  Mears  has  been.  AninA, 
since  November,  1912,  and  has  not 
walked  to  the  Central  square  since  Oc- 
tober, 1912,  when  he  came  to  see  Presi- 
dent Taft,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Keene. 
Mr.  Mears  has  always  been  a  Demo- 
crat, but  never  held  any  town  or  city 
office. 

In  1849  Mr.  Mears  married  Miss  Clar-. 
issa  Upton  of  Stoddard  and  four  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  all  of  whom 
are  now  living,  Mrs.  Chester  Nash  of 
Winchendon,  Mass.;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hodg- 
man of  Keene;  Ellsworth  M.  Mears  of 
Leominster,  Mass.,  and  Ardelia  F. 
Mears  of  Winchendon,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Mears  died  only  a  short  time  before 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary. 


Boston,  WWss . .,  Jr^na&rj,(oi". 
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-THE  OXL\r  BLIND  DRUMMER 

Marlow  Howell,  thirty-five  years  old,  who 
Is  totally  blind,  is  the  only  blind  commercial 
traveller  in  the  world,  according  to  a  story 
in  several  papers  under  a  Mexican  date 
line.  Mr.  Howell  represents  a  Cincinnati 
manufacturing  concern  and  travels  through- 
out the  Central  West  without  apparent  in- 
convenience. When  he  arrives  in  a  town  he 
is  taken  over  the  business  section  by  some- 
one he  hires.  After  the  first  trip  he  goes 
about  alone,  his  remarkable  memory  of  di- 
rection and  location  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  follow,  almost  to  a  step,  the  route 
previously  gone  over  with  a  guide. 

Before  he  leaves  his  firm  to  take  the  road 
his  line  of  calendars  Is  described  minutely 
to  him  and  each  one  is  numbered  with  the 
raised  letters  used  by  the  blind  for  reading. 
One  description  of  a  calendar  is  sufficient. 
When  showing  his  line  he  describes  each 
one  so  minutely  it  is  almost  uncanny,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  will  run  through 
a  pile  of  a  hundred  calendars  and  find  a 
particular  one  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Howell  has  been  on  the  road  many 
years  and  has  made  a  success  in  his  line 
He  has  a  brother  who  is  blind  who  has 
made  a  success  as  a  musician.  [Kansaf 
City  Journal. 


THE  COMPANION 

FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 

^83  February  26,  1914  ^ 


BLIND  STUDENT. 

IN  the  class  of  1911  at  Prince- 
ton there  was  one  young  stu- 
dent from  India.  His  parents 
were  missionaries  —  indeed,  he 
came  of  missionary  families  on 
both  sides ;  his  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  missionary  who  was 
killed  in  India  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  his 
father  was  brought  up  there,  and  his  mother 
was  born  in  China.  This  boy  was  their  only 
son,  and  when  he  was  only  two  years  old  he 
lost  his  eyesight  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 
His  parents  brought  him  to  America  for 
treatment.  He  recovered  enough  sight  so  that 
he  was  not  quite  helpless,  but  not  enough  to 
read  or  write.  But  he  had  a  strong  will  and 
a  good  mind,  and  he  not  only  went  to  school 
with  other  boys  in  Philadelphia,  but  came  out 
with  honors;  at  the  head  of  his  class.  By- 
means  of  the  Braille  alphabet,  and  a  type- 
writer of  raised  letters,  he  was  able  to  work 
his  way  through  Princeton.  His  roommate 
read  his  lessons  to  him,  for  the  two  were 
devoted  friends. 

The  blind  student  passed  all  his  examina- 
tions, oral  and  written  (using  his  typewriter 
for  the  latter),  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
with  special  honors. 

Then  the  young  man  returned  to  India  to 
teach  in  the  coliege  that  his  father  founded  at 
Allahabad.     He  has  been  there  two  years,  and 
comes  back  this  year  to  take  up  a  theological 
course  in  America,  and  prepare  for  the  min- 
istry.    The  missionary  impulse  is  as  strong  in 
him  as  in  his  ancestors.    He  is  a  great-grand- 
nephew   of   a  signer   of    the   Declaration  'of 
Independence,  and  his  courage  and  ability  are 
representative  of  America's  best. 
When  a  life  like  this,  nobly  triumphant  over 
j  difficulty,  is  consecrated  to  the  advancing  line 
of  missions  in  the  East,  there  is  a  striking 
fitness  in  it.     A  handicapped  man  might  be 
|  excused  for  thinking  that  his  place  is  not  in 
I  the  van.     This   young  student  has  no  such 
thought.      He  takes  his  place  at  the  front, 
i  because,  in  spite  of  everything,  it  is  his  place. 
!  In  his  story  there  is  inspiration  for  every  young 
soul  that  is  confronted  by  obstacle  and  limita- 
tion.    In  the  brave  presence  of  such  a  soldier 
j  of  the  cross,  the  old  word  "Fate"  is  seen  to 
I  be  an  outworn  and  a  pagan  word,  and  in  its 
place  rises  the  mighty  saying,  "I  can  do  all 
things,   through   Christ  which  strengtheneth 
me." 
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Friday,  February  27,  1914. 


rtists    Will    Entertain. 


Mary  McKay",  blind  artists, 
rr  give  a  concert  and  entertainment 
in  Temperance  hall  next  Thursday 
night.  The  use  «of  the  hall  has  been 
tendered  the  blind  performers,  as  is 
customary  in  each  town  in  which  they 
appear.  Both  Mr.  McKay  and  Miss  Mr- 
Kay,  in  spite  of  their  blindness,  are  ac- 
complished musicians.  They  sing  and 
^play  old  Irish  airs  and  give  comic  char 
ir   sketches. 


ffwr  LOflmnx  ;ro:>*?-n   t>at 


Tuesday,  March  3,  1914. 


Versatile  Bjjncl  Artists. 

Concerning    Johrr^HfH      Mar 


y     Mc- 


Cay,  the  blind  brother  and  sister,  who 
appear  at  Temperance  hall  here 
Thursday  evening,  the  Waterbury 
American  says:  "St.  Patrick's  hall 
was  well  filled  last  night  for  the  en- 
tertainment given  by  John  and  Mary 
iMcCay,  the  blind  artists.  Both  ar- 
ftists  are  verv  versatile  and  thev  car- 
ried out  their  difficult  program"  in  a 
very  creditable  manner.  Miss  Mc- 
Cay,  besides  her  instrumental  solos  and 
the  duets  with  her  brother,  sang  sev- 
eral sweet  soprano  solos.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay  has  a  rich  baritone  voice  and  he 
displayed  this  to  advantage  in  his  vo- 
cal soles." 


ST.    LOUIS.    MO..    RF/PT- 


Wednesday,  March  4.  1914. 


,500  FOR  BUND 


Court  of  Appeals  Affirms  Verdict 

for  Miss  Mary  J.  Sloan  in 

Real  Estate  Case. 


Louis  Court  of  Appeals  yes 
terday  affirmed  a  decision  of  Circuit 
Judge  AVi throw's  court  awarding  to 
Miss  Mary  J.  Sloan  a  judgment  for  H.- 
Frederick W.  taramore  be- 
cause   of  a   real   estate   transaction. 

Miss   Sloan   is  more   than  50  years  old 
and   blind.      She   owned   property  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Eugenia  and  Twen- 
ty-first streets,   which  was  incumbered 
for  .?  17, 174,   including  back  interest  and 
a,    when   it  was   sold  under  deed   of 
trust   November   17,    1909. 
Miss    Sloan    averred    Paramore   agreed 
■id  in   the  property  if  it  did  not  sell 
for    more    than  and    that    they 

would   share   equally  any  profits   which  j 
might  result  from  another  sale.     He  did 
not    bid    on    the    property,    which    was  J 
sold    for    $17,175.     Parainbre   stated    the 
agreement   was   that   he   was   to   buy   in 
the   property  for   the  amount  due  on  it 
and  as   ii    broug 
bid. 


TJJS,    MO  .    GLOBE    DETM 


Wednesday,  March  4,  1914. 


BLIND  WOMAN  WINS  SUIT. 


The  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals  in  an 
opinion  handed  down  yesterday  affirmed 
adjudgment  of  $4500  awarded  Mary  J. 
*)an,  who  is  blind,  against  Federlck 
m  Paramore  by  a  jury  in  Circuit  Judge 
Withrow's  Court  in  October,  1911.  Miss 
Sloan  sued  Paramore  following  a  public 
sale  at  the  Courthouse  of  property  she 
owned  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty- 
first  and  Eugenia  stteets.  There  was  a 
deed  of  trust  and  taxes  totaling  $17,174 
outstanding  against  the  property. 

Miss  Sloan  claimed  she  had  made  u 
verbal  agreement  with  Paramore  where- 
in he  agreed  to  bid  in  the  property  at 
the  public  sale  provided  the  price  was 
not  more  than  $18,000.  Then  Para  mare, 
she  contended,  was  to  sell  the  property 
again,  and,  after  paying  the  debts  on  it, 
she  and  he  were  to  divide  the  difference. 
She  claimed  the  property  was  worth  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $30,000.  The  property 
was  sold  for  $1  more  than  the  debts  upon 
it  Paramore  attended  the  sale,  but  did 
not  bid.  He  alleged  he  had  agreed  to  bid 
only  as  much  as  was  due  on  the  prop- 
erty. 


X.    Y.   EVE.    WORLD    (28S) 
Friday,    March   6,  1914. 

PAID  BY  A  BLIP  MAN 
AND  DIDN'T  SHOVEL  SNOW 


J 


Wqrk  SNIIy  Done  by  a  Prisoner 

\Mio  Was  Let  Go  to  He1p  Out 

Victim  of  Th^ee. 

"Shovelling  snow  for  a  blind  man" 
must  take  its  place  with  "taking 
candy  from  a  child."  William  Sand- 
ler, who  is  blind  and  owns  a  big  plot 
of  ground  at  Newkirk  avenue  and 
East  Twenty-ninth  street,  Flatbush, 
indorsed  the  opinion  in  the  Flatbush 
Police  Court  to-day  when,  guided  by 
a  relative,  he  answered  a  summons 
served  upon  him  yesterday  by  Po- 
lice-man Reeder  directing  him  to  ap- 
pear and  be  fined  for  failing  to  keep 
125  feet  of  sidewalk  in  front  of  his 
property  clear  of  snow. 

"I  am  almost  totally  blind,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Sandler.  "I  have  paid 
three  men  to  remove  that  snow  and 
each  time  the  money  was  collected 
for  work  not  performed.  Can  you 
help  me  out?" 

Edward  Squires,  awaiting  arraign 
ment  on  a  charge  of  intoxication  and 
vagrancy,  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
justice.  The  Magistrate  asked  him  if 
he  would  do  some  wrork  in  considera- 
tion of  a  suspended  sentence.  Squires 
agreed  and  was  sent  with  Mr.  San- 
dler to  clean  off  the  sidewalks  in 
front  of  the  Sandler  property.  Squires 
not  only  escaped  punishment,  but  got 
paid  for  his  work.  He  shovelled  off 
the  snow. 


CHICAC1H.    TtJ;..     AMERICAN 


Tuesday,   March   10,  1914. 


LIFE  OF  BUND 


MissLCampbell,   Whose  Electric 

Fatally  Injured  Young  Woman-, 

Calls  Science  to  Save  Her, 


Miss  Knmii   Loo  Campbell,   a   B 
society    irirl.    to-day    look    charge    of    the! 
tight  for' the  life  of  Miss  Florence  Cli 
the  blind   girl   of  Tamms,   111.,    who 
struck  by  her  autoniobl'.e. 

It   was    declared    at    the    St.    An 
Hospital    that    Miss    Clapp's    death 
only  a  matter  of  hours.      SI,  >rlng 

from  a  fractured   skall,   a   fractui 
,  four    broken    ribs,    and    interna! 
In  «pite  of  the  apparent  hopele 
jche   case,    Miss    Campbell    has   summ 
every    resource    known    to    Science    in    an 
effort  to  save  her  victim's  life. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Miss  Campbell,   who 
fives  at  1308  East  Fifty-third  Btroet,   ap- 
peared  in   the   Maxwell   street   police 
jtion   to   answer   to  the   char--  -anlt 

(With  a  deadly  weapon  as  the  result  of  the 
Occident.  The  case  was  continued  until 
March  25  at  the  request  of  Attorney 
(Frank  P.  Leffiugwell,  representing  Miss 
Campbell. 

Porter  Rodgers  of  Jacksonville.  II'., 
(Who,  with  his  own  eyes  almost  sign 
Was  guiding  Miss  Clapp  across  the  street 
at  Marshall  boulevard  and  West  Twi 
first  street  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
1b  also  seriously  hurt  at  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital.      He  will  recover,  however. 


N*.    ORLEANS,   L.A..    PTC. 


,:iay, 


oh   10,  1914. 


LOSES  SIGHT  1 


WHILE 
SERVICE 


AMITE,  lM:  Mart' a  0.— Scot  Johnson,  sou  of 
B.  Johnson,  manager  or  the  Gullett  Gin  Fac- 
tory, sustained  the  loss  of  his  eyesight  Inst 
night.  The  young  ciau  bad  accompanied  a 
young  lady  to  church,  and  during  the  service 
everything  in  a  pingle  moment  became  perfectly 
dark.  Ke  thought  the  elefetric  lights  had  sud- 
denly gone  out.  and  uttered  expression  to  his 
i  companion  to  thai  effect.  She  explained  that 
The   lights  were  st:U  burning,  and  young  Johnson 


and  local  mediclr^^^^-immediau-ly  employed, 
but  uo  diagnosis  has  been  reached,  The  victim 
experienced    no   pain,    and   had    ne  e   ex 

perieuced  the  sitjftatest  trouble  with  his  eves. 
He  vein  be  earned  to  New  Orleans  to-morroiv 
for   expert    treatment.;  J 
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Remarkable  Achievements 
of  Brilliant  Southerner 
Who  Since  Childhood 
Has  Lived  in  a  World 
of  Darkness  —  Some 
Reminiscences. 

David  E.  Guy  ton,  of  Mis- 
sissippi,  Poet,  Orator, 
Teacher  and  Journalist, 
Enters  Columbia  Uni- 
versity with  Chum  of 
Boyhood  Days. 

4 

NE  is  reminded  of 
Jonathan  and  David 
as  he  watches  David 

fuyton  and  L.  T. 
Lowrey,  candidates 
for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  go- 
ing from  Livingston 
Hall  to  the  lecture 
rooms  and  elsewhere 

it  Columbia  Uni- 

iinl  it  mili- 

thing 

against    their    Sevo- 

tllMt 

Mr.  Guyon.is  blind  Mr.  I  with 

him  as  an  attendant. 

Down  in  Blue  Mountain,  Miss.,  where 
the  two  men  live,  their  families  have 
been  neighbors  and  intimate  friends  for 

rfttions,     Thtir   comings  and  goings 
and    their   Joys    and  ive   been 

rliuked.      It    wn-  her   natural, 

therefore,  that  when  Mr.  GuytoU  de- 
cided to  use  hi*  absence 
in  studying  for  8  degf< 
Columbia  University  uld  ask  his 
friend,  Mr.  Lowrey,  wh<>  wanted  to  take 
the  same  course,  to  Him  and 
act  as  his  secretary. 

There  have  been  blind  *"n. 

lumbia  before.     Five  of  them  have  been 
graduated   from    the  university  and 
William   T.    Schenck,    has    recently    en- 
tered the  freshman  class.    Mi  on  is, 

i  ver,   so  far  only 

iplind  man  to  have  taken  a  p  nate 

'e  there  or  in  any  i  liege  for 


Blind  Candidate 

for  Columbia 


Master's  Degree 


E.  GUYTON. 

_S3     Photo    BV  lE-v^-s    ffTj/PIO 

bg  men.  In  unite  of  his  loss  of  sight 
he  has  lived  a  rich  and  useful  life  and, 
Ike  most  blind  persons,  he  has  lived 
it  in  a  normal  way  among  normal  per- 
sons. With  the  exception  of  one  year 
iU  the  Mississippi   S  bool  for' the 

Blind,  at  Jacks  pent 

utire  life  among  seeing  persons.' has 
red  their  pursuits  and  taken   up   the 
same  kind  of  duties  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform. 

Lives  a  Xormal   Life. 
"I  have  been  very  fortunat.  \| ,. 

Guyton  in  his  rich  voice.     "]   was  I 
on  the  plantation  of  my  lat '  .,a)„ 

J.  J.  Guyton,  in  1880,  and  had  a  ha] 
childhood  there  until  I  was  twelve  y< 
old,  when  I  injur. 

penknife  while  playing.  months 

later  the  other  <  ;,llv 

affected  and  ,f.  |jliml 


•My  family  did  their  best  to  make  up 
to  me  what  1  lost  by  my  affliction.  My 
<lcar  mother  almost  losl  her  voice  reading 
to  me  and  dp  re  always  ready 

to  servo  as  eyes  for  me.  My  old  mammy, 
•who  is  still  alive,  gave  me  a  double  share 
of  affection,  bless  her.  Once  when  I 
was  preparing  a  paper  on  Keats  our 
ro  house  boy,  George,  read  his  poetry 
to  me  by  the  hour.  T  don't  know  how 
much  he  got  out  of  it,  but  I  can  hear  him 
yet,  ceading:— 

'•'  I  stood  tiptoe  upon  er  I'll'  hill; 
De  air  wuz  coolin'  an'  so  ve'y  still 
Dai  de  sweet  buds  w'ich  wid  er  modes' 

pride 
Pulls  droop'ly.  in  slanty  curve  ereide. 
Dere  scant)   leaves  an'  finerly  tapperin' 

stems. 
J  Lid  not  yit  los'  dey  starry  diamondcins 
Caught   f'um    de    early   sobb'n'    uv     de 

tnawii. 
1  »c  clouds  wuz  pure  an'   w'ite  ez  flocks 
new  sho'n'  "— 
Hero   George's    voice   would    begin    to 
r  as  his  attention  wandered,  and   1 
would  have  to  bring  him  back  from  the 
plantation  to  Ke 

vf'ter  I  came  back  from   my  yea 
Jackson  among  the  blind  1  had   i  pri 
tutor  and  always,  as  I  have  B*id,   the 
loving    assistance    of   my    family.      My 
friend.  Mr  Lowr<\v's  uncle,  was  the  pi 
ident  of  Blue  Mountain  College,  and  he 
suggested    that    I    g<>    there    aud    study. 
It  was  so  near  home  and   the  opportu- 
nity was  too  good' a  one  to  refuse.  BO  1 

entered  the  college,  tl nly  boy  among 

about  five  hundred  glfla,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  an  average  of  a  little  " 
than  ninety-nine  pet  cent,  the  only  male 
graduate  of  this  well  known  college.'" 
Instructor   In    Language". 
Mi.    Guyton    was   made  an   Instructor 
ol"  Preuch  and  Qerft&n  in  ih.    eolleg 
ion   which   Be   field   For  tour   • 
ami  in  tpite  of  his  blind) 
that  he  could  V  thai   went   on   in 

the    elaJefOSttl    than    ffloeM    of    the    other 
tettchfN.       \i>-    is.    of    curse,    vo- 
tive to   lottnds  or   confusion   at  any  kind 
and    ipiickly    detects    any 
der  and  is  extren 

plinariau.      Wis  ' companies  Mm 

tO  ill"  classroom,  writes  hi*  did; 
th»  blackboard  and  rends  the  exercise  to 
him.     So  satisfactory  work  as  an 

instructor  that  he  was  soon  promoted  to 
a  full  professorship  in  English. 

This  would,  have  been  n  sufficient 
achievement  for  many  a  blind  man.  but 
Mr.    fiuytou  ibitious.      fie    there- 

spent  a  summer  in  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity and  ■'  n  the  University  of 


"V, 


Mississippi.    Where   he    received    the   de- 
of   B.    S.    and    bad    a    year   of  law[ 
leading  hi*  class.     Ik*  did  rj  y  law 

with  a   view   lo  making  if   his  pi 
bul    for  its  broadening  effect, 
ton   is   Sol    only  a    fine  coir 
but    be    has    unusual    oraro 
which  he  proved  in  a  debate  between  the 
University    of    Mississippi    ;uid    the    1  ■  iii- 
versity  of  Texas  in  which  he  participated. 
While  he  was  a  student   hen-   he    . 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  Oniv<  rsity  An- 
nual  and   of  the  monthly  magazine  and 
editor    of    the   College    weekly.      He    was 
secretary  of  a  local  Greek  letter  society 
and  is  the  only  blind  member  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Theta  fraternity. 

When  he  left  the  university  Mr.  Guy- 
ton  continued  his  literary  activities,  pub- 
lishing articles  and  poems  in  various 
magazines  of  the  South  and  for  two 
years  Writing  a  special  Sunday  feature 
for  the  Memphis  CotMtnerclal-Appeal. 
Mauy  of  these  dealt  with  Southern  celeb- 
rities. Meanwhile  be  continued  his  re- 
t'eh  work  and  returned  io  the  Blue 
Mountain  College  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  chair  of  pedagogy,  fie  says  that 
there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  teach- 
ing in  Mississippi,  and  that  the  salaries 
are  .becoming >l letter  each  year.  He  there- 
fore em  ■  students  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  i he  eliminations  for  the  vari- 
ous licenses  required. 

Mr.    Guyton    teaches    at    the    summer 
State  Normal  as  well  as  Blue  Mountain 
College  during  the  year.     He  is  now  ab- 
sent on   leave  in  order  to  take  his  mas- 
ter's degree. 

"I   want,  to  make  an  impression  upon 
my  generation  in  helping  the  higher  edu- 
oto   of   the  Wind.      I  hegan   with   the  I 
determination    to    livp    normally,    and    I 
have   been   able   to   keep  it   pretty   well, 
but   that   does  not  mean   that  I  am  not 
interested    in    those    blind    persons    who 
are  not  able  to  live  in  that  way.     On  the 
contrary,   I  have  a  deep  sympathy  with( 
every   blind    man    who   is    struggling    to 
make   his   life   tell   for  good  in    spite  of 
this  handicap,  and  I  want  to  hold  out  a 
helping  hand  to  him  whenever  I  can.     I 
wish  to  say,"  added  Mr.  Guyton,  "that  I 
have  paid  in\   own  way  ever  bUusp   1   was 
duated    from    collefe.      I    could    have 
had  concessions    at    Columbia    and    else- 
where, 'but  I  have  been  happy  to  be  able 
to  pay  out  of  my  own  earnings.     I   am 
•■njoving  New  York,  bat  1   shall ''(be  glad 
to  return  to  the  South." 

Deep  Love  of  Poetry. 
Mr.    Guyton    uses   an    ordinary    type- 
M  riier  and  makes  few  mistakes.     He  has 
al»o   learned    telegraphy.      His   versatil- 
itx   -  mo  in-et.i  that  although  he  loves  his 
teaching  be  is  likely  at  any  time  to  take 
in.  any  nun. Per  of  things  jusl  to  prove  to 
himself  thai   he  can  do  them.     Politics 
ailing  him  most  strongly  at  present. 
His  love  of  poetry  is  very  deep,  and  he 
has  written  many  poems    some  of  which 
have  been   published.      Through   most  of 
runs  a  strain  of  melancholy, 
no  discouragement,  a  bails  of  sound 
faith  and  eternal  hope  persisting  through- 
out.     In   reply    to   a    request  from   the 
Ukrai.p  reporter  Mr.  Guyton  recited  the 
two  poems  which  he  recently  wrote  and 
which  appear  herewith. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that 
Helen  Keller,  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore 
and  David  E.  Guyton  were  born  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  one  an- 
other. 


R.  Sehenck,  the  blind  i 
man  at  Columbia  University,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  is 
taking  the  arts  course  preparatory 
entering  the  law  school,  he  having  chosen 
the  legal  profession  as  his  vocation. 

He  will  receive  $300  a  year  while  in 
college,  but  out  of  this  he  must  pay  for 
the  readers  necessary  for  him  to  carry 
on  his  work.  He  lives  at  Bayside,  Long 
Island,  and  goes  hack  and  forth  to  col- 
lege unaccompanied. 


FRATERNITY. 


YESTERDAY. 

By  David  E.  Guyton. 

You  stabbed  my  soul  with  the  words 
you  said. 
Though   you    meant   most    kind,    I 
know. 
The  sunlight  out  of  my  soul  life  fled, 
And  my  dreams  were  dust,  and  my 
hopes  were  dead, 
And  the  world  was  a  world  of  woe. 

1   had  built  us  a  castle  with  golden 
spires 
In  the  land  where  the  sirens  sing. 
With  high  halls  jewelled  with  dream 

desires 
And  rife  with  the  music  of  rhythmic 

lyres. 
Like  the  waft  of  an  angel's  wing. 

1  had  delved  us  fountains   with  dim- 
pling sprays 
In  a  girdle  of  gardens  and  Ian  us. 
The  gladsome  haunts  of  the  fair  haired 

fays 
And  the  sprites  that  sport  in  the  wood- 
land ways 
And    the    blithe    souled    satyrs    and 
fauns. 

I  had  fashioned  a  bower  of  roses  red. 
Still    bright    with    the    shimmer    of 
dew. 
With  snow  white  blossoms  I  had  soft- 
ly spread 
A  fragrant  couch  for  the  curl  crowned 
head 
And  lily  white  heart  of  you. 

With  the  gift  of  a  Midas  I  had  touched 
to  gold 
Every  trace  of  the 'base  in  your  fate. 
I  had  framed  you  a  future  with   tri- 
umphs untold. 
And  every  delight  of  the  blithe  and  the 
bold. 
Unmixed    with     the    grief-    of    the 
great. 

I  had  found  you.  a  child,  in  the  valley 
at  play. 
Content     with    the    charms    of    the 
plain. 
1  had  plead  with  your  spirit  to  wander 

away 
To  the  radiant  heights  where  the  stout 
hearted  stay. 
But  my  words  of  entreaty  were  vain; 

For  you   stabbed   my   soul  with    the 
words  you  said, 
Though    you    meant   most    kind,    I 
know. 
The  sunlight  out  of  my  soul  life  fled, 
And  my   dreams   are    dust,    and   my 
hopes  are  dead. 
And  the  world  is  a  world  of  woe. 


By    David    E.    Guyton. 

We  build  us  temples   tall  and  grand, 
With  gifts  we  heap  our  altars  high. 

Unheeding  how,  on  every  band, 
The  hungry  and  the  naked  cry. 

We  sound  our    reeds  in  trumpet  tone, 
With  zeal  we  compass  land  and  sea, 

Unmindful  of  the  sob  and  moan 
Of  souls  that  yearn  for  sympathy. 

We  hurl  to  hell,  we  bear  above* 
With  equal  ease  we  loose  or  bind, 

Forgetful  quite  that  God  is  Love, 
And   Love   is  large  and  broad  and 
kind. 

O  Thou  Eternal  Largeness,  teach 
Our  petty,  shrivelled  souls  to  swell 

Till  Thou,  within  their  ampler  reach, 
And  every  human  heart  may  dwell: 

Till  Love  alone  becomes  the  creed 
Of  every  nation,  tribe  and  clan. 

The  Fatherhood  of  Cod.  indeed, 
TV  bless.-!    I'.rotlierhoo.l   of  Man. 
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Poetry  Was  Read  to  Him  by  a  Negro  8oy. 


Group  of  Girls  Prof.  Guvton  Taught. 
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Sunday,  March   15,  1914, 
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'"playing  cricket  by  ear 

Blind  English,  Boys  Have  Ball/£/ 
closing  a  Bell.  ^* 
Playing  cricket  by  ear  is  an  achieve- 
ment few  can  boast.  Yet  tVl°  lllinfl  frf"'0 
of  Swiss  Cottage  Blind  School  in  Lon- 
don can  play  an  excellent  game  by 
sound.  With  a  wicker  ball,  in  which 
is  contained  a  bell,  the  bowler  attacks 
the  wicket. 

"Play,"  shouts  the  bowler,  and  in  re- 
ply comes  the  batsman's  "Right-o!" 
On  hearing  this  word  the  bowler  knows 
in    what   direction    to    send   the   ball. 

His  fast  underhand  goes  straight  for 
the  wicket,  and  the  batsman,  judging 
by  the  tinkling  bell,  knows  when  and 
where  to  hit. 

"I  know,  exactly  how  far  to  run," 
said  a  blind  batsman  to  an  astonished 
onlooker,  "because  there  is  a  mat  at 
the  bowler's  end  which  I  'feel'  with 
my  bat." 

"The  fielders,  said  the  headmaster 
of  the  school,  "have  the  most  difficult 
part  to  play.  But  if  the  ball  touches 
their  chests  the  batsmen  may  well  con- 
sider himself  out;  for  immediately  a 
fielder  feels  the  touch  of  the  ball  his 
arms  fold  round  it  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity." 


IIUKWIl'H   (CONN.)   OtrLLCTW 


Tussday,   Match   17,   1914, 


TWO  BUjNQ_ARTISTS 

APPEAR    IN    ENTERTAINMENT. 

JoTfTTand      Mary      McCay      Give    Pro- 
gramme  of    Music   and    Humor. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  300  peo- 
ple were  present  at  the  entertainment 
and  concert  given  by  John  and  Mary 
McCay,  blind  artists,  of  New  York,  in 
dary's  T.  A.  B.  hall  -Monday  even- 
ing. The  delightfully  varied  pro- 
gramme of  vocal  and  piano  music  was 
received  enthusiastically  by  the  large 
number  present.  Mr.  McCay  is  a  bari- 
tone singer  of  no  little  ability,  and  his 
sister  possesses  a  clear  and  pleasing 
soprano.  Both  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay 
are  accomplished  pianists  in  spite  of 
their  blindness  and  they  gave  several 
instrumental  numbers.  Mr.  McCay 's 
impersonations  of  Irish  characters  were 
most  cleverly  given. 

Their  programme  follows: 
art  One — Piano  duet,  Norma;  vocal 
duet,  How  Beautiful  is  Night;  soprano 
solo,  Killarney;  humorous  song,  .* 
Jolly  Good  Laugh;  piano  solo,  Amoro- 
so, Miss  McCay;  baritone  solo,  The 
Bells  of  St.  Mary's;  humorous  duet, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  A  Domestic  Quar- 
rel; comic  haracter  sketch  in  costume, 
The  Old  Rollicker,   Mr.   McCay. 

Part  Two— Piano  solo.  The  Alpine 
Storm,  Mr.  McCay;  vocal  duet,  The 
Harp  That  Once  Thro'  Tara's  Hails; 
baritone  solo,  Off  to  Philadelphia, 
adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody; 
specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  haimor,  Mr. 
aucv.ay;  soprano  solo,  Sing,  Sweet 
Bird;  piano  duet,  II  Trovatore;  imper- 
sonations, The  Bashful  Man,  The 
Schoolboy's  First  Attempt  to  Recite  a 
Poem,  etc.,  Mr.  McCay;  vocal  duet, 
Oh,  That  We  Two  Were  Maying. 

The  ushers,  Miss  Ella  Higgins  and 
Miss  Julia  McCarthy,  of  Lames'  auxil- 
iary, A.  O.  H.,  division  No.  54,  were 
attractively  attired  in  white  with  green 
collars  and  ties.  Patrick  Barry  sold 
tickets  and  John  Wozniak  took  tickets 
at  the  door.  Morris  Kelly  had  charge 
of  the  returns  of  those  who  sold  tickets 
previous  to  the  evening  of  the  enter- 
tainment. ,mm      mm 
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FINDS  RIVER 

IS  TOO  COLD 

FOR  SUICIDE 

Once  In,  Blind  Man 
^Shouts  Lustily 
for  Help 


The  coldness  of  the  waur  ;n  the 
Charles  River  basin  frustrated  an  at- 
tempted suicide  yesterday  when  a  well 
dressed  blind  man  hurled  himself  from 
the  float  near  the  West  Boston  bridge 
into  the  water. 

When  he  found  that  the  water  was 
hovering  near  the  freezing  mark,  he 
screamed  for  help  and  prayed  that  he 
would  not  die, 


WATER  3  FEET  DEEP 

Only  for  the  fact  that  the  water  into 
which  he  had  plunged  was  only  three 
feet  deep  his  first  wish  might  have  been 
accomplished  as  his  rescuers,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Park  police,  had  a  difficult 
time  in  fishing  him  out  and  towing  him 
to  shore. 

The  man,  hobbling  with  a  cane,  was 
noticed  near  the  bridge  at  9  o'clock. 
The  next  seen  of  him  was  when  he  was 
standing  in  the  water  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs  for  help.  He  had  his 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  and  was 
saying  the  23d  Psalm  when  the  officers 
aided,  by  a  crowd  which  had  gathered, 
drew  the  man  ashore.  He  refused  to 
give  his  name  and  did  not  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  police  to  house  him 
until  his  clothing  dried. 

An  officer  took  him  to  the  West 
Boston  bridge  and  started  him  toward 
Cambridge,   where  he  said  he  lived. 
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jEASE  LARGE  AUDIENCE 


About  300  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren assembled  in  T.  A.  B.  hall  on 
Monday  night  and  were  pleased  and 
edified  by  an  entertainment  given  by 
John  McCay  and  his  sister,  Mary  Mc- 
Cay. Mr.  McCay  can  tell  light  from 
darkness  but  his  sister  is  totally  blind. 
The  sight  of  bo*h  has  been  in  its 
present  condition  sincj  their  youth. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of 
piano  solos  and  duets  and  there  were 
vocal  solos  and  duets  by  the  couple. 

Mr.  McCay  has  a  pleasing  baritone 
voice  of  goo  .  range  aid  he  Bhows 
cultivation  in  the  way  he  uses  it.  Miss 
McCay  is  also  a  good  singer.  Their 
piano  playing  showed  unusual  skill 
and  feeling  for  blind  people. 

Mr.  McCay  made  the  audience  laugh 
by  his  song  A  Jolly  Good  Laugh  and 
the  couple  caused  more  fun  by  their 
sketch,  A  Domestic  Quarrel.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay sang  the  Old  Rillicker  in  costume 
and  was  applauded.  He  won  more  ap- 
plause by  recitation  of  Irish  wit,  The 
Bashful  Man  and  a  School  Boys'  Reci- 
tation. There  were  16  numbers  on  the 
programme.  Both  Mr.  McCay  and  his 
sister  have  some  dramatic  ability  and 
use  it  to  good  advantage. 

The  couple  remain  in  a  place  for  a 
week  and  Mr.  McCay  acts  as  his  own 
manager  and  he  surprises  people  by 
the  way  he  gets  about.  He  has  or."/ 
to  Ue  shown  to  a  place  on<»e  in  order 
to  get  there  again.  The  couple  Lave 
been  on  the  road  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  appeared  in  many 
states.  They  rest  in  tlieir  home  '  i 
the  Bronx  in  New  York  in  the  summer 
tir  e,  A  sister  of  the  couple  who  can 
see  accompanies  the  couple.  They  do 
not  complain  at  their  affliction  and  are 
gracious  people  to  meet. 

The  ushers  were  Miss  Ella  Higgins 
and  Miss  Julia  McCarthy  of  Ladies' 
auxiliary,  A.  O.  H.,  division  No.  54. 
Patrick  Barry  sold  tickets  and  John 
Wozniak  was  doorkeeper  Maurice  F. 
Kelly  had  charge  of  the  returns  of 
those  who  sold  ticLet.  previous  to  the 
evening  of  the  entertainment. 


The  Congregationalist 
(and  Christian  World 

March  5,  1914 


Bangor's  Grand  Old  Man 

Deacon  Elnathan  Freeman  Duren  of  Bangor, 
Me.,  has  just  passed  his  100th  birthday  and 
entered  upon  the  second  century  of  a  life  char- 


DKACON  DUREN 

acterized  by  loyalty  to  Christian  principles 
and  by  consecrated  and  efficient  labor  in  church 
affairs. 

Mr.  Duren  was  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  14, 
1814.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  but  nine- 
teen months  old,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  he 
went  to  Portland,  Me.,  to  live  with  his  grand- 
mother and  attend  the  high  school  there.  His 
religious  convictions  developed  early,  and  when 
only  ten  he  joined  the  Third  Church,  where  he 
belonged  to  a  little  prayer  circle  of  boys  of  his 
age.  At  twelve  he  entered  the  bookstore  of 
William  Hyde  and  remained  there  till  1834, 
when  he  moved  to  Bangor  and  opened  a  store 
of  his  own,  including  a  publishing  house,  book 
bindery  and  other  features.  This  he  continued 
to  carry  on  till  1881,  when  he  retired  from 
business. 

In  1835  Mr.  Duren  transferred  his  member- 
ship to  the  Hammond  Street  Church  in  Ban- 
gor, and  he  has  been  actively  connected  with 
it  ever  since.  He  has  held  many  offices,  includ- 
ing that  of  deacon,  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent, treasurer  and  others.  He  was  treas- 
urer and  scribe  of  the  Penobscot  Conference  of 
egational  Churches  from  1855  to  1S94  ; 
served  on  its  publishing  committee  42  years ; 
prepared  the  history  of  Maine  Congregational 
Churches  for  16  years  ;  and  for  a  long  time  was 
a  regular  correspondent  of  The  Congregation- 
alist and  other  periodicals. 

Mr.  Duren  also  has  been  always  active  in 
everything  which  tended  toward  the  welfare  of 
Bangor,  which  calls  him  its  "grand  old  man." 
For  37  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Penob- 
scot Musical  Organization,  and  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  fire  department,  the  temper- 
ance society,  Home  Missions  Society  of  Maine 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
American  Board. 

In  1 836  Mr.  Duren  married  Mary  Clark 
Hyde,  the  daughter  of  his  first  employer.  After 
her  death  in  1808  he  went  to  live  with  his 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Emma  F.  Duren.  Of  his 
three  sons,  Freeman  H.  Duren,  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  is  still  living  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Duren's  birthdays  have  been  celebrated 
for  many  years  by  members  of  the  church  and 
other  friends  in  Bangor,  but  this  year,  as  his 
health  was  not  quite  as  good  as  usual,  owing 
to  the  extreme  cold  weather,  a  quiet  reception 


was  held  at  his  home  instead  of  the  big  church 
affair  which  had  been  planned.  Friends  in 
the  church  presented  a  gift  through  Deacon 
A.  L.  Bourne  ;  the  pastor,  Rev.  C.  W.  Collier, 
read  a  poem  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Bliss  and  led  in 
prayer ;  and  later  in  the  afternoon  Miss  Ellen 
H.  Butler  read  a  poem  of  her  own. 

Mr.  Duren's  life  has  been  in  many  ways  a 
remarkable  one.  Though  he  lost  his  sight 
twenty  years  ago,  he  has  kept  up  many  of  his 
former  activities,  writing  on  a  typewriter  by 
the  touch  system,  reading  books  in  the  Dr. 
Moon  type,  which  he  learned  at  the  age  of  91 ; 
walking,  driving,  attending  concerts  and  church. 
He  missed  but  one  Sunday  service  in  1913  and 
none  in  1912.  He  is  deeply  beloved  and  hon- 
ored by  all  who  have  ever  known  him. 
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Fear  Blood  Poison 
from  'Cure'  for  Eyes 

ifilfcCESTER,  March  20. — The  State 
police,  assisted  by  Chief  James  A. 
Quinn  of  the  local  department  are  to- 
day hunting  for  the  man  calling  him- 
self an  oculist,  who  put  a  liquid  in 
the  eyes  of  11-year-old  Agnes  Mul- 
hearn,  and  partially  blinded  her. 
Both  sides  of  the  g  i  rTsTsmw  «»*j;e 
swollen,  and  it  is  feared  that  blood 
poisoning  may  set  in. 
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Friday,  M*rcft  20,  1914. 

AUDIENCES  APPLAUD 
BLIND  PIANO  PLAYER 


Sam  Davis,  the  blind  musician,  and 
Iiajton  and  I.hToui-.  novelty  entertain  - 
ers,  are  strong  competitors  for  first 
honors  at  Keeney's  this  Week.  Davis 
is  probably  the  biggest  applause  get- 
ter on  the  program,  his  masterful 
Playing  of  the  piano  striking  a  very 
responsive  note  in  the  feelings  of  the 
audience.  The  sympathetic  expression 
manifested  in  his  playing  wins  the  ap- 
proval of  everyone  in  the  audi- 
regardless  of  their  knowledge  of  tech- 
nique in  the  rendition  and  never  was 
more  genuine  applause  extended  to 
any  entertainer  at  this  popular  play- 
house. Although  blind  from  infamy, 
s  has  secured  an  unusual  musical 
education  and  his  mastery  of  the 
o  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable 
(I's  playing  „f  popular  pieces  as  well 
as  the  classical  numbers  well  deserves 
the  recognition  of  which  he  is  the 
recipient. 

The  Italton-UiTour  number  Is  a 
scries  of  melodious  surprises,  includ- 
ing singing  and  selections  on  the  clar- 
ionet and  saxaphone.  The  couple 
possess  good  voices  and  have  an  Orig- 
inal style  that  appeals  to  I  he  a  udience. 
Mr.  Kalton's  saxaphone  selection  is 
entirely  pleasing  and  his  partner's 
-ong.  rendered  with  saxaphone  obli- 
gato,  is  ifervipg  of  praise.      For 


a  finale  the  team  offers  a  Scotch  bur- 
lesque, using  some  trick  scenery  thai 
serves  to  amuse. 

Franklyn  Wilson  and  company  find 
favor  in  a  bright  farcical  skit;  Francis 
Lomax  does  some  impersonating  that 
is  entertaining  and  the  Electric  Venua 
gives  a  demonstration  of  progress 
made  in  the  development  of  thi 
enee  of  electricity.  T&e  act  last 
named  is  a  big  novelty  and  the  audi- 
ence seems  to  enjoy  p  immensely 
every    day. 


Springfield  •  (mass  )   rrrz    vino's 


Saturday,  'March  21,  T914. 

EVERYBODY  IS  KIND 
TO  BLIND  WHISTLER 


Traffic   Officers   and   Others 

Look  to  His  Safety  on 

Crosswalks. 


Few  people  have  passed  through  the 
subway  at  the  west  end  of  the  Union 
Station  any  day  from  October  to 
June  without  stopping  for  a  few 
moments  and  listening  to  the  music 
furnished  in  that  dingy  environment 
by  one  of  the  most  jovial  old  gentle- 
men in  the  city.  Herbert  J.  Russell 
is  the  genial  old  man  and  his  hobby 
is  whistling.  But  the  nature  of  the 
whistling,  is  not  of  the  variety  as 
described  by  Blanche  Ring  in  one  of 
her  musical  comedies  as  "pucker 
your  lips  and  just  follow  me."  For 
Mr.  Russell  is  an  expert  whistler. 
With  his  favorite  flute  he  stands  in 
the  passageway  of  the  Union  Station 
every  day  of  the  year  between  the 
months  mentioned  and  whistles  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  traveling  public 
and  the  amusement  of  the  younger 
element   who   frequent  that  spot. 

Every  morning  about  10  o'clock, 
Mr.  Russell,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
been  deprived  of  the  light  of  day  by 
blindness  f ro  n  childhood,  can  be 
seen  walking  up  Main  street  to  his 
accustomed  spot  in  the  station.  He 
is  friend  to  everybody.  Traffic  of- 
ficers, conductors  and  motormen  have 
learned  to  admire  the  little  pink- 
faced  old  gentleman,  and  no  matter 
how  heavy  the  traffic  is  he  always 
manages  to  get  along  with  the 
assistance  of  his  trusty  cane.  To  see 
him .  crossing  a  busy  thoroughfare 
one  would  fear  foT  his  safety,  but  Mr. 
Russell  has  faith  in  his  friends,  and 
as  everybody  knows  the  famous  whis- 
tler, they  are  all  willing  to  aid  him 
and  to  see  he  is  never  harmed  in 
crossing  the   busy  streets. 

But  it  is  in  the  little  dingy  subway  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  on  the  west  end 
of  the  station  platform  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell can  be  seen  every  day.  From 
morning  until  late  in  the  afternoon  he 
remains  there  and  whistles  the  latest 
tunes  to  the  entertainment  of  the  trav- 
eling public.  Few  people  have  as  large 
an  acquaintance  as  the  venerable  old 
whistler.  Ever  sine-  the  fall  of  1887  Mr. 
Russell  has  whistled  in  Springfield  and 
during  that  time  he  has  made  many 
acquaintances.  Almost  every  traveling 
man  who  arrives  in  this  city  has  a 
pleasant  word  for  the  genial  old  man  in 
the  station  subw  ay  and  whenever  the 
little  tin  box,  which  he  has  suspended 
to  his  vest,  rattles  with  the  nickels  and 
dimes,  which  passersby  deposit.  Mr. 
Russell's  whistle  bursts  into  melody. 
The  resounding  walls  of  the  subway 
make  the  place  an  ideal  one  for  whis- 
tling and,  despite  the  dismal  surround- 
ings, Mr.  Russell  seems  to  enjoy  whis- 
tling. His  very  personality  makes  one 
feel  that  life  is  worth   living  after  all, 
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for  upon  perceiving:  the  enjoyment  this 
little  man  receives  from  the  melodies 
of  his  little  tin  whistle,  despite  his 
blindness,  the  passerby  learns  that  if 
one  in  that  position  can  see  the  bright 
side  of  life,  he  should  also  be  an  op- 
timist. 

Let  a  person  pass  through  the  sub- 
way*- about  the  time  the  New  York  ex- 
press is 'pulling  into  the  station  and 
hear  Mr.  Russell  coax  his  little  flute 
into  playing  some  favorite  tune.  As  the 
tread  of  feet  is  distinguished  by  the 
jolly  old  gentleman,  he  whistles  "My 
Wife's  Gone  to  the  Country,"  and  even 
though  it  is  in  the  middle  of  March, 
the  passerby  can.  imagine  his  dear  one 
packing  her  trunk  and*  hieing  off  to  the 
rfiral  districts.  Soon  there  will  be  a 
crowd  of  college  girls  tripping  down  the 
stairs,  and  Mr.  Russell  will  play  the 
"Sextet  from  Lucia,"  following  it  with 
some  modern  selection  like  "Has  An.  - 
■body  Here  Seen  Rover?"  There  arc 
few  tunes  which  the  well-known  whis- 
tler does  not  know,  and  many  times 
passersby  have  remained  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  watching  Mr.  Russell  switch 
from  grand  operas  to  ragtime  and  back 
to  some  sentimental  ballad,  all  on  the 
same  little  flute. 

With  Mr.  Russell,  whistling  is  a  busi- 
ness and   he  has   certainly  become    an 
expert  at  that  line.     In  the  summer  he 
accompanies  his  wife  to  some  summer 
.resort,    where    he    plays    until    October. 
There   was    a    time   when    Mr.    Russell 
was  troubled  by  the  boys  knocking  the 
coins  out  of  his  box  with  a  stick  and, 
then  ricking  them  up  as  they  scattered 
around   the   floor  of  the  subway.      But 
the   venerable    whistler   has    learned    a 
trick  or  two  in  the  many  years  he  has 
whistled  in  this  city  and  now  he  emp- 
ties   his    treasury     at   frequent    Inter- 
vals.    Mr.   Russell  is  a  lover  of  music 
and  at  many  of  the  concerts  he  can  be 
seen  enjoying  the  music  as  a  schoolboy 
does    his    first    performance    of    "Uncle 
Tom's    Cabin."      But    not   only    in    tne 
flute   is   Mr.   Russell  proficient,  for    he 
can  play  the  piano.     There  was  a  time 
when   he  used  to   play  at  dances  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,    but  inasmuch 
as  he  could  not  join  the  union,  he  has 
devoted  his  time  to   his  favorite  flute 
for  the  last  few  years.      Herbert  Rus- 
sell is  respected  and  loved  by  every  of- 
ficial   and    employe   around    the    Union 
Station  and  many  times  a  "brakie"  will 
sneak  away   from  his  work  for  a  few 
moments  just  to  hear  Mr.  Russell  play 
his  favorite  "Silver  Threads  Amons  the 
Gold."       He   acknowledges    this    >«    Me 
own      favorite    selection,     and     several 
times  a  day  he  can  be  heard  tunefully 
whistling  the  melody.     But  he  does  not 
confine    his    repertoire    to    sentimental 
ballads.    National  anthems,  darky  mel- 
odies or  the  latest  tango  tunes  are  well 
known  by  the  little  old  man. 


N.  T.  MORNTKf?  wrmr.n   fftfti 


Monday,   March  23,  1914. 


BLIND,  BUT  l/rSTENATE  RACE. 

*orth   Carolinn.n,  If  Elected.  Would 

Be   Second   Sightless   Statesman. 

-  {-rial  to  Th«  World.) 
■jfaftEVILLE.  N.  C,  March  22. — Ed- 
ward Ray,  a  blind  lawyer  and  lecturer, 
aspires  to  the  Senatorial  seat  now  held 
by  Lee  S.  Overman,  and  is  making  a 
quiet  canvass  of  the  State  to  determine 
his  strength. 

Mr.  Ray,  who  has  been  blind  since  ten 
years  of  age,  is  a  North  Carolina  A.  B., 
a  Harvard  A.  M.  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Chattanooga  Law  College,  where  he  se- 
cured high  honors.  While  in  Ashevillo 
to-day  he  disclosed  his  aspirations. 

Despite  his  handicap  lie  is  well  posted1 
on  political  questions,  and  declares  that 
he  has  an  excellent  chance  to  win. 

Should  he  be  elected  he  would  be  the 
second  blind  member  serving  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  the.  other  beine 
Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma. 


Sunday,   March  22,   1914. 


Cards    Made   for    the 


These  cards  just  devised  for  the  use  of  blind  players  are  marked  top 
and  bottom  in  the  corners  with  raised  dots,  characters  that  the  blind  read  a* 
easily  as  a  normal  person  reads  print.     The  dots  that  can  be  seen  on  the 
photograph  read:  "10  D,"  which  means  that  the  card  is  the  10  of  diamonds 
"J  H,"  which  is  the  jack  of  hearts,  and  so  on. 


BROOKLYN.  K   Y.,   CITIZEN    ;H) 


Sunday,  March  22,  1914. 


KAyiNG  CRICKET  BY  EAR. 


CH.'  ' 


Hnd  English  Boys  Have  Ball  In-, 
"  closing  HvBell. 

Playing  cricket  by  ear  is  an  achieve- 
ment few  can  boast.  Yet  the  blind  boys 
of  Swiss  Cottage  Blind  School  in  London 
can  play  an  excellent  game  by  sound. 
With  a  kicker  ball,  in  which  is  contained 
a  bell,  the  bowler  attacks  the  wicket. 

Tlay."  shouts  the  bowler,  and  in  reply 
conies  the  batsman's  "Bight-ol"  On 
hearing  this  word  the  bowler  knows  in 
what  direction  to  send  the  ball. 

His  fast  underhand  goes  straight  for 
the  wicket,  and  the  batsman,  judging 
by  the  tinkling  bell,  knows  when  and 
where  to   hit. 

"1  know  exactly  how  far  to  run,*'  said 
a  blind  batsman  to  an  astonished  on- 
looker, "because  there  is  a  mat  at  the 
bowler's  end  which  I  'feel'  with  my  bat." 

"The  fielders,"  said  the  headmaster  of 
the  school,  "have  the  most  difficult  part 
to  play.  But  if  the  ball  touches  their 
chests  the  batsmen  may  well  consider 
himself  out;  for  immediately  a  fielder 
feels  the  touch  of  the  ball  his  arms  fold 


>nday,  March  23,  1914. 

BHH D  STUDENT 

ASPIRES  TO  BE 
UNITED  STATES 

SENATOR 

A  special  to  The  News  from  Washing- 
ton says  that  it  is  announced  at  the 
capital  that  Senator  Overman,  of  North 
Carolina,  is  to  be  opposed  for  re-election 
to  the  United  States  senate  by  Edward 
Rav,    a    blind    man,    of    Raleigh. 

Edward  Ray  is  well  known  in  Chat- 
tanooga,  having  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1911  with  the  degree  of  L.  L.  B.  from 
the  Chattanooga  College  of  Law.  He 
had  previously  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind  of  North  Carolina, 
took  the  A.  B.  degree  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  A.  M.  degree 
at  Harvard.  After  leaving  Chattanooga 
Mr.  Rav  went  to  Louisville.  Ky..  where 
he  studied  theology  in  the  Baptist  semi- 
nary. Later  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  North  Carolina  and  went  on  the  lec- 
ture platform,  delivering  lectures  in 
North   Carolina    and   Virginia. 

Mr.  Ray  has  been  blind  since  he  was 
10  years  of  age.  He  is  a  hard  student, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  disadvan- 
tages of  blindness,  he  persisted  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  education.  He  has  a 
bright  mind  and  a  wonderful  memory, 
retaining  to  a  remarkable  degree  every- 
thing he  hears  read.  While  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga   College    of   Law   he    prosecuted 


BLIND  LAWYER 


Edward  Ray  to  Run  for  United 
States  Senator  From  North 
Carolina. 

his  studies  by  getting:  his  classmates  to 
read  aloud  to  him,  and  on  final  exam- 
inations he  was  right  in  the  front  ranks 
of   his   classes. 

\o  doubt  Mr.  Ray  is  encouraged  to 
make  the  venture  for  political  prefer- 
ment by  the  brilliant  record  won  by 
Senator  Gore,  the  blind  Oklahoma  sen- 
ator However,  Mr.  Gore  did  not  as- 
pire'to  the  senatorship  right  from  the 
first  He  reached  the  position  by  de- 
grees, first  serving  in  the  state  legis- 
lature and  the  state  conventions  of  O&- 
lahoma. 


«?H1LA. 


PUBLIC    LEDGER    t*.0.Cl. 


24,  1914. 


'#1110)  AL"  KUMD 

'BY  "MEANEST  THIEF 


Majjisj^aU  Expresses  His  Opin 
ion  of  Accused  Young  Mai 
When  He  Holds  Him  Under  Bai 
in  Police  Court. 


"You  are  about  one  of  the  meanesl 
Ihieves  who  have  been  here  in  a  long 
I'hile,"  said  Magistrate  Renshaw,  in  the 
'ity  Hall  police  court,  yesterday  in  hold- 
ling  Jacob  Waxman,  16  years  old,  of  313 
[Lombard  street,  under  $300  bail  on  the 
1  charge  of  stealing  candies,  chocolates  and 
a  small  sum  of  money  from  the  news- 
stand of  "Blind  Al"  Endriss,  at  Fifth  and 
VChestnut    streets. 

Waxman  was  accused  of  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  blind 
newsdealer  to  make  occasional  raids 
upon  the  cash  box  and  Endriss'  stock 
of  sweetmeats  within  two  weeks  past. 
He  was  alleged  to  have  made  his  third 
trip  to  the  stand  watched  closely  (by 
James  R.  Kelly,  2324  Fitzwater  street, 
who  seized  him  after  he  had  seen  him 
help  himself  each  time  to  candy  and 
chocolate  and  had  captured  the  dealer's 
cashbdx. 

Endriss  had  made  complaint  about  re- 
peated thefts  during  his  absence  from  the 
stand  at  noon.  Waxman  was  turned  over 
to  Reserve  Policeman  Grassmead  and, 
I  after  a  hearing  in  the  police  court,  was 
put    under    bail. 


jfabrC^KjjJfo^ 
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Sunday,  M«*H  22,  1914. 


John  Dorsey,  one  of  the  oldest  railroad 
men  in  the  employ  of  the  Bay  State  road, 
has  gone   nearly   blind. 

In  his  declining  years,  after  the  hard- 
ships of  the  road  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  man  who  drove  the  first  trolley 
car  that  moved  in  this  city,  lies  back  in 
his  chair  at  home  and  revives  the  events 
of  those  years  and  the  progress  of  rail- 
roading in  which  he  played  an  important 

'"a  he  pictures  in  his  mind  what  he 
cannot  see,  his  friends,  even  those  he 
made  in  the  last  years  of  his  work  pic- 
ture him  and  are  planning  to  hold  a  dance 
in  his  honor,  the  proceeds  of  which  wig 
go  to  bring  him  some  of  the  pleasures  of 
life  that  will  cheer  the  dark  days  that 
have  come  upon  him. , 

In  health  no  man  was  ever  more  re- 
spected or  liked  in  railroad  circles  here- 
abouts than  John  Dorsey.,  He  was  a  man 
who  was  ever  alert  on  his  job,  and  it  is 
told  how  many  times  his  quick  hand  and 
cool  judgment  in  emergency  saved  life. 
He  is  remembered  as  one  whose  hand  was 
also  as  quick  to  aid  a  needy  brother,  and 
now  that  he  is  in  comparative  need, 
others'   hands  are  stretching  out  to  him. 

Practically  every  conductor  and^motor- 
man  on  the  road  has  tickets  for  sale  and 
"ieing  quickly  and  even   eagerly 


OMAHA,   NEB.,  BEE    (2:J1C) 


Monday,  March  23,  1914. 

James  B.  Osborne,  the  blind  orator  of 
Oakland,  Cal..  spoke  on  "Socialism  and 
Americanism"  at  socialistic  headquarters 
Sunday  afternoon,  denying  that  socialism 
Is  un-American.  He  took  the  position 
that  the  socialists  are  the  only  consistent 
defenders  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  that  the  defenders  of  capital- 
ism are,  in  both  spirit  and  practice, 
monarchists  and  tories 

The  speaker  contended  that  the  argu- 
ment for  human  equality  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  differentiation,  pointing  out 
that  no  two  leaves  in  the  forest  are  just 
equal,  nor  are  any  two  blades  of  grass 
of  just  the  same  size  and  shape.  "And 
it  is  well,"  he  added,  "that  we  have  no 
such   human   differentiation." 

Mr.  Osborne  advanced  the  idea  that  the 
masses  are  made  up  of  classes  and  that 
those  of  each  class  feel  their  superiority 
over  those  of  the  other  classes  that  they 
think  are  below  them  in  the  matter  of 
wealth  and  caste.  Thus  the  billionaire 
thinks  he  is  better  than  the  millionaire; 
the  millionaire  thinks  he  is  of  a  little 
better  clay  than  the  man  with  $100,000 
and  so  all  the  way  down  the  line  to  the 
tramp  and  the  hobo.  , 
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DETBOTT,   MICH..    .7 

March  25,  1914, 

BUE  BOY  IS  TRUANT 

BEBS   H1LBERT  TO   SEXD  HIM  TO 

Auj^OL    WHERE    HE    MAY 
/  LEAH<  TRADE. 

Tears  gushed  from  the  sightless 
eyes  of  13-year-old  EmilKrzydudyuski 
when  Judge  Hulbort  refused  his  pe- 
tition to  be  sent  to  the  Lansing 
school  for  the  blind,  where  he  said 
he  wanted  to  learn  a  trade,  and  in- 
stead ordered  him  to  the  class  for 
the  blind  at  the  Franklin  school, 
Brooklyn    avenue   and    Locust   street. 

The  boy  was  found  by  Richard  V. 
Lanagan,  probation  officer,  when 
Truant  Officer  A.  H.  Noyes  reported 
him  as  a  truant,  shivering  in  the 
corner  of  a  dingy  shack  he  called 
home.  The  boy  lived  with  his  step- 
mother, and  this  is  thought  to  have 
something  to  do  with  his  petition  to 
be  sent  away  to  school. 

He  has  refused  to  go  to  school  In 
the  motor  car  sent  to  the  homes  of 
the  blind  children  for  that  purpose, 
and  has  remained  away  as  much  as 
possible  to  show  his  displeasure  with 
the  local  institution.  JucVge  Hul- 
bert promised  him  that  as  soon  as 
he  was  advanced  far  enough,  if  he 
■behaved  well,  he  would  send  himJlb 
the  Lansing  school. 


Blind  to  Visualize 
Drama  of  'To-day' 

nreiJfli^severest  test  that  can  be 
given  a  drama,  and  Incidentally 
a  most  interesting  experiment,  will 
be  made  at  the  Forty-eighth  Street 
Theatre  this  afternoon.  Thp  Blind. 
Women's  Club  of  Brooklyn  will  at- 
tencnh"e^ruTWTee  performance  of 
"To-day,"  .the  George  Broadhurst 
and  Abraham  Schomer  sensational 
play,  .which  celebrated  its  200th 
performance  last  night. 

The  object  of  this  visit  is  to  as- 
:>e  blind  can  appreciate 
the  development  of  the  story  ol  the 
play  as  completely  as  did  the  deaf 
a  few  nights  ago  when  a  delega- 
tion from  the  National  Association 
>of  the  Deaf  followed  the  story  per- 
fectly by  the  pantomime.  It  is  the 
contention  of  Harry  von  Tilzer,  one 
of  the  producers  of  "To-day,"  that 
the  blind  will  visualize  throughl 
the   strong  lines   of   the  drama. 


!ay, 


\Bflj***Kjmmates  of  the  Home  for  the 
Destitute  Blindangnded  th-.;  perform- 
ance of  '"WfPTlueen  of  the  Movies"  at 
the  Globe  Theatre  yesterday,  as  the 
guests  of  Charles  B.  Dillingham.  To- 
day, the  Blind  Women's  Club  of  Brook 
lyn  will  see  tlio  matinee  of  "To-day' 
at  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre. 


i 
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Monday,  March  23,  1914 


Learning  music 
through  dance. 

With  the  inward  vision  of  a  kind 
heart — all  the  keener  because  actual 
eyesight  was  lost  in  'babyhood — Miss 
Almeda  Adams,  Cleveland  musician, 
saw  the  day  when  her  home  city 
would  have  a  music  school  settlement. 


Blind  founder,  of 

5  CHOOL  AND  A  PUPt  l_ . 

They  were  so  eager,  the  dark  eyed 
and  flaxen  haired  boys  and  girls  who 
crowded  about  her  when  she  went  to 
Alta  house  'and  Hiram  house  to  give 
singing  lessons.       • 

She  wanted  a  school  Where  all  might 
come  and  learn  to  make  music  on  the 


piano  and  the  violin  as  well  as  prac- 
tice the  choruses  she  taught. 

The  dream  became  a  reality  in  19.12 
when  the  Fortnightly  Musical  club, 
Mrs.  Felix  Hughes  and  others,  put 
the  Music  School  settlement  at  Good- 
rich house  into  operation  with  Walter 
D.   Logan  as  dean. 

The  happiest  face  in  the  school 
was  that  of  Miss  Adams  when  she 
listened  to  the  first  strains  of  music 
coaxed  from  the  keys  and  strings  by 
childish  Angers. 

Now  there  has  been  added  a  new 
feature  of  the  work,  the  teaching  of 
music  through  rhythmic  dance  pos- 
tures, and  the  blind  ©yes  cannot  fol- 
low the  graceful  childish  figures  that 
sway  and  curtsey — 'but  the  face  of 
the  children's  friend  is  as  bright  as 
ever.  She  knows  that  her  fondest 
hopes  for  the  school  are  being 
realized. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  Its 
existence,  5,593  music  lessons  were 
given  at  the  settlement,  at  nominal 
fee  of  25  to-  50  cents  each,  to  Cleve- 
land children  who  could  not  have  had 
teaching  without  this  opportunity. 

Now  200  lessons  a  week  are  given 
on  an  average.  The  names  of  fifteen 
prominent  musicians  are  on  the  fac- 
ulty list.  Pupils  to  the  number  of 
seventy-five  are  eagerly  waiting  for 
admittance. 

In  the  harmonic  posing  class  are\ 
thirty  little  people,  who  smilingly  go 
through  the  dance  steps  taught  by 
Miss  Carrie  Nichols,  while  a  chorus 
class  gives  rapt  attention  to  Miss 
Adams'  explanation  of  "whole  notes, 
half  notes  and  notes  with  little  fiish 
hooks  attached." 

Between  classes  the  children  prac- 
tice among  themselves,  humming  and 
posturing  happily.  Joy  is  on  every 
little  fa 
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With    Many 


BLIND     CHILDREN     "SEEING"     A 
Manifestations    of    Interest    and    Pleasure,    They    Had 
Lecture    at    the    American    Museum    on    Wild    Life 

(Photo   by  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.) 


DEER. 

Just    Heard    Admiral 

in    the    Arctic. 


Peary's 


HE  SEES  TEDDY 


'SoTtfier  Smith,'  Sight  Restored, 
Calls  for  Picture  of  Col. 
Roosevelt;  Likes  His  Looks. 


Atlantic  City,  March  26.— Harry  F. 
Smith,  seventy,  a  veteran  of  the  civil 
war,  lay  on  a  cot  in  the  City  Hospital 
to-day,  his  eyes  swathed  in  bandages. 

Over  the  cot  stood  Dr.  Frederick 
Frisch  and  half  a  dozen  nurses.  For 
twenty-nine  years  Smith,  who  is 
known  as  "Soldier  Smith"  to  the 
thousands  of  visitors  who  come  here 
yearly,  has  been  blind. 

Since  becoming  blind  "Soldier 
Smith"  has  supported  his  wife  and 
six  children  by  a  confectionery  stand 
on  the  Boardwalk. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  was  taken  down 
with  rheumatism  and  went  to  the 
hospital.  Passing  his  cot  one  day 
Dr.  Frisch  examined  the  blind  eyes 
of  the  veteran. 

Dr.  Frisch  cut  a  cataract  off! 
Smith's  right  eye  three  days  ago.  I 
The  eye  then  was  bandaged.  It  was 
decided  to-day  to  remove  the  band- 
ages. While  this  was  being  done 
the  veteran  sat  up  in  bed.  The 
bandage  was  taken  off  slowly  by  a 
nurse.  When  it  was  off  Smith  shout- 
ed with  joy. 

"Show  me  a  picture  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,"  he  cried. 

The  picture  was  put  in  Smith's 
hand.  He  gazed  at  it  and  then  ex- 
claimed : 

"H'm;  he  looks  just  like  I 
thought  he  would.  Believe  me,  he's 
some  man." 

Smith  has  been  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Col.  Roosevelt  for  years 
and  was  a  Bull  Mooser  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign. 


DAHRBURT  (CT.)   NF7V7S. 


S?*.urdsy,  Mrarfih  28,  1914. 


THE  HOPE  SUIT. 


- 


Judge  Davis   Explains   Reasori 
for  Bringing  the  Action. 

Judge      Samuel      A.      Davis,    who    is 
counsel     for    James     H      Shalvoy,     for 


whom  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain Charles  A.   Colcord   for  the  bene-1 
fit   of   Adolph   ^.    Hope,    >vl:o    is  J^nA1 
have    been    factorized,    as    stated    yes-! 
terday,  said  to-day  that  while  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  in  the  position  of  try- 
ing the  case  in  newspaper  columns  be- 
fore  it   came   into    the    courts,    he   felt) 
that  unless  an  ^explanation  of  Mr.  Shal- 
voy's  side  of  the  matter  was  given  to 
the  public  a  wrong  construction  might 
be  placed  upon  the  action  of  Mr.  Sha 
voy  and  himself  in   bringing  the  suit. 
Mr.   Davis  said  that  Mr.   Shalvoy  waS 
in  such  poor  health  that  he  was  prac- 
tically incapacitated  from   doing  man- 
ual   work    and    consequently     was     i/ij 
straightened    financial      circumstances. 
The  debt  for  which  the  Hope  fund  has 
been    attached   is   for  rent   and    provi-i 
sions,    he    said,    and    Mr.    Shalvoy    had 
been  very  liberal  in  regard  to  the  mas- 
ter and   had  pressed   it  only  when     it 
became  necessary  to  do  so  for  his  own 
protection. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of 
Judge  Davis,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Shal- 
voy,   in   regard   to   the  case: 

"Mr.  Shalvoy,  who  formerly  con- 
ducted a  meat  market  on  lower  Main 
street,  is  now  in  straightened  circum- 
stances, and  in  poor  health.  The  bill 
in  question  was  contracted  more  than 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Shalvoy,  by'  rea- 
son of  his  poor  health,  has  been  oblig- 
ed to  give  up  one  position  after  an- 
other, the  last  one  having  been  that 
of  janitor  of  the  High  school,  which  be 
gave  up  some  time  ago.  His  health  is 
such  that  he  is  unable  to  perform  the 
physical  work  which  he  formerly  was 
able  to  do.  Several  attempts  wer» 
made  by  him  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  account  for  a  considerably  less 
sum  than  the  amount  due  and  all  the 
satisfaction  he  got  was  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Hope  to  'forget  it.'  Mr. 
Shalvoy  thereupon  placed  the  matter1 
in  my  hands  and  I  tried,  through  Cap- 
tain Colcord,  to  settle  the  matter  for 
a  small  amount  and  advised  Mr.  Shal- 
voy to  take  less  than  the  amount  real- 
ly due  to  him,  because  of  Mr.  Hope's 
affliction.  Captain  Colcord's  efforts  to 
settle  the  matter,  if  he  made  any,  were 
ineffectual.  There  seemed  to  be  noth- 
ing to  do  between  these  two  afflicted 
men  except  to  submit  it  to  the  court. 
Hugh  C.  Shalvoy,  a  brother  of  James 
H.  Shalvoy,  believed  tJjAt  his  brother 
was  jutified  in  trying  to  get  what  was 
justly  due  him  and  he  furnished  a 
ifbond  for  the  cost  of  the  suit." 
I  Alfred  Bates  who  arranged  the  ben- 
efit for  Mr.  Hope  by  which  the  fund 
involved  in  the  present  litigation  was 
raised,  asked  to-dasr  for  the  publication 
of  an  explanation  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  fund  was  to  be  used. 
He  said  that  he  was  led  to  arrange  a 
benefit  for  Mr.  Hope  by  the  fact  that 
he  found  the  man  and  his  young  son 
in  actual  need  of  the  necessities  of  life 
and  that  before  he  began  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  benefit  he  required  Mr. 
Hope  to  sign  an  agreement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  money  was  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  necessity  of  life 
and  to  waive  all  right  to  the  money 
and  agree  that  it  was  to  remain  I 
property  of  Alfred  Bates  and  to  be 
spent  for  the  needs  of  the  beneficiary 
as  Mr.  Bates  saw  best.  The  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Bates  in  the  present  lil- 
ogation  is  that  the  money  is  not  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hope  and  this  may 
raise  an  interesting  question  of  law 
when  the  action  comes  to  trial. 
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STREET  CARMEN 
TO  GIVE  DANCE 
FOR  BLIND  MAN 


Street  Railway  Employes,  local 
595,  met  last  evening  in  the  Labor 
Temple,  2  Gilman  Place  and  received 
several  new  members.  Presidents,  J. 
Simonson  and  P.  F.  Sheehan,  of  the 
Lawrence  and  Brockton  unions,  re- 
spectively, were  visitors  and  gave 
short  addresses. 

Past  President  N.  L.  AValsh  was 
presented  with  a  beautiful  watch  and 
chain  for  the  faithful  services  he  has 
given  the  union.  The  presentation 
speech  was  made  by  President  Simon- 
son  of  the  Lawrence  union.  The  re- 
cipient was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise and  it  took  several  minutes  be- 
fore he  could  respond. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended 
and  considerable  routine  business 
was   transacted. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  16, 
the  union  will  conduct  a  beniflt  dance 
in  Merrimac  for  John  Dorsey,  a  form- 
er motorman  who  was  stricken  blind 
some  time  ago.  The  dance  will  be' 
the  fourth  that  the  local  union  has 
given  for  the  unfortunate  man's  ben- 
efit. 

Mr.  Dorsey  was  a  faithful  employ 
of  the  street  railway  for  over  25 
years  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
his    former    fellow-workmates. 

In  connection  with  the  dance  there 
will  be  a  drawing  for  a  valuable 
meerchaum  pipe,  a  $5  box  of  cand> 
and  a  half  ton  of  coal.  Special  car> 
will  run  to  Amesbury,  Newburyport 
and  this  city  after  the  dance.  Thf 
committee  in  charge  follows: 

Albert  Dickie,  Bert  Trowell  and 
George    Berry.         Mm ■<—.l 
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Saturday,  March  28,  1914. 
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Committee   Members   Report   on 

$300,000   Fund  —  Sightless 

Cooks  Prepare  Dinner. 


7TT  a  tn 


a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Fund  Committee  of  the  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  yesterday  it  was  announced 
that  of  the  $300,000  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  to  raise  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind,  $50,700  already  has 
been  subscribed.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  Lighthouse  No.  1,  in  No.  Ill  East 
Fifty-ninth  street. 

Arthur    Williams,     chairman     of    the 
committee,   said  the  prospects  for  i 
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Jing    the    entire    sum    at   an    early  date 
were    good.      Jo  .,ate,   -presl- 


dent  of  the  had  sent 

out  a   large  number  of  personal   letters 
appealing:  for  assistance  and  expected 
ready  response. 

After  the  nieeiing-  the  committee 
dinner  prepared  by  blind  cooks. 


il   letters 
ipected  fe 
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Sunday,  March  29,  1914. 


HUW  ONE  TEACHER  HAS  PUT 

THEORY  INTO  PRACTICE; 

MISS  OLIVE  SHELTON'S  WORK 

IN  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 


By  FLORA   MILNKR,  HARRISON 


Union  School,  Shelby  County 


On  the  Playground,   Union   School,    Shelby  County 


Out  in  the  country  from  Columbiana,  in 
Shelby  county,  is  a  young  woman  teacher 
who  is  working  out,  practically,  the  new 
theories  concerning  country  schools. 

She  is  Miss  Olive  Shelton,  a  North  Car- 
olina girl.  She  was  blind  when  she  wa» 
a  child,  so  her  school  UaVB  Aid  not  begin 
until  she  was  12  years  old.  In  spite  of 
this  handicap  she-  completed  ■  the  eight 
grammar  grades  of  the  Asheville  schools 
and  entered  the  hign  school  before  she 
was  17.  Her  family  came  to  Birming- 
ham and  she  graduated  from  the  Central 
i  school  in  1904  and  from  the  LouU© 
npton  seminary  in  1905.' 

Her  people  had  been  teachers  for  gener- 
ations, her  mother  was  a  teacher,  and 
with  inherited  love  and  natural  aptitude  it 
followed  that  she  should  be  a  teacher. 
She   has   one   rare   charm,   a   wonderfully 


sweet  voice.  A  listener  is  attracted  at 
once  by  her  unusually  clear,  well  modu- 
lated tone,  and  when  she  tarks  of  ner 
school  work  she  is  at  her  best. 

Three  years  ago  Miss  Shelton's  family 
moved  to  Shelby  county  to  make  their 
home.  Three  miles  from  their  home  was 
the  Union  public  school,  and  there  Miss 
Shelton  began  the  work  that  has  trans- 
formed that  school  and  is  e"olutionizing 
the  Shelby  county  schools,  for  her  activi- 
ties now  extend  beyond  her  ow^>  school 
system. 

A  log  schoolhouse  and  church  in  one 
stood  50  years  ago  where  Union  school 
now  is.  A  few  years  later  a  church  was 
built  and  the  log  house  continued  in  use 
as  a  school.  It  burned  down  10  or  12 
years  ago  and  was  replaced  by  the  school- 
house  now  in  use.  It  Is  just  a  plain  little 
eountry  schoolhouse  and  it  presented  no 
unusual  inducement.     It  was  not  already 


standardized  and  graded  and  equipped, 
but  Miss  Shelton  went  there  as  an  earn- 
est young  teacher  with  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  have  confidence  in  herself  and 
with  courage  and  brains  and  skill  to  make 
a  success  and  to  show  what  can  be  done 
with  a  country  school. 

.Miss  Shelton  has  won  her  way  with  her 
neighbors  and  patrons.  Her  school  trus- 
tees, Mr.  .7.  W.  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cooper, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Moore,  Jr.,  give  her  thier  loyal 
co-operation,  and  indorse  heartily  the 
work  she  is  doing  in  their  school.  While 
a  new  building  on  state  approved  plans  is 
anticipated,  the  old  one  must  serve  for 
the  present,  and  it  is  being  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  New  window  she 
new    window    sashes,     screens, 

kboard  cloth,   water  cooler,  individual 
drinking  cups  and  towels  and  basin  have 
itly   been   added   to   make  the  school 
more  comfortable. 
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Results  of  Two  Years'  Work 

When  Miss  Shelton  took  charge  the 
ol  embraced  six  or  seven  years'  work, 
but  it  was  not  graded.  She  has  given 
it  the  distinction  of  being-  the  first  graded 
rural  school  in  Shelby  county.  This  has 
meant  untold  labor,  for  grading  an  un- 
graded school  of  75  pupils,  or  of  50  or  25, 
is  a  task  in  itself  and  one  that  cannot 
be  done  in  a  week  or  even  a  term.  With 
Miss  Shelton  it  has  meant  long  and  te- 
dious work.  She  has  devoted  herself 
estly  to  the  school  for  more  than  two  J 
years.  She  has  put  into  it  time  and: 
money  and  love  and  strength.  She  has 
given  books  and  maps.  In  geography 
classes  she  has  paper  maps,  putty  maps, 
stencils,  pictures  and  sand  table. 

Out    of    Doors 

She  'is  not  neglecting  the  playground. 
She  plays  with  the  children  on  their  big 
playground.  The  recesses  and  noon  hour 
are  not  wasted  in  idleness  and  rowdyism, 
and  teacher  and  pupils  know  each  other 
bettor  for  having  this  fun  as  well  as  their 
work  together.  The  children  have  a: 
school  garden  and  even  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son had  lettuce,  mustard  and  turnips, 
ber  of  the  seventh  grade,  shows  a  re- 
markable understanding  of  arithmetic. 
Velma  Walton,  another  of  the  seventh 
grade  girls,  helps  Miss  Shelton,  when  she 
leeded  with  the  younger  children's  rec- 
itations. 

Varied  features  that  Miss  Shelton  has 
introduced  into  the  school  are  honor  rolls,  \ 
monthly  tests,  school  improvement  asso- 
ciation, parents'  day,  library  day,  tooth- 
brush drill,  and  use  at  school  dt  soap, 
towels  and  individual  drinking  cups. 

The  school  clubs  are  Corn  club,  Pig 
club,  Tomato  club  and  Reading  circle. 
Reuben  Bentley  of  this  school  won  the 
school  prize  and  also  the  county  prize  of 
$26  for  the  best  corn  acre.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  school  club,  with  Lewis  Shaw 
secretary.  A  programme  was  given  at  the 
school  on  Corn  club  day.  There  were  ap- 
propriate songs  and  talks  by  the  children 
and  reports  from  the  Corn  club  boys.  The 
prizes  offered  by  the  teacher  were  award- 
ed and  it  was  announced  that  for  the 
present  yea'.-  Mis:-  Shelton  will  give  to  the> 
most  successful  Corn  club  boy  a  trip  to 
the  State  fair  and  will  give  also  a  second 
and  a  third  prize.  For  the  newly  organ- 
ized Girls'  Tomato  club  she  will  give  like 
prizes. 

The  pigs  raised  by  Bennie  Conner,  a  9- 
year-old  boy,  won  the  prize  in  the  Pig 
club.  In  the  Tomato  club  the  president 
is  Myrtle  Wheeler  and  the  secretary  is 
Velma  Walton.  The  teacher  oversees  all 
S.  McEwen  of  Wilsonville,  vice  president. 

This  work  put  upon  the  teachers  addi- 
tional labor,  but  it  is  labor  that  is  us- 
ually considered  a  privilege,  for  it  gives 
the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  be  of  real 
service  to  the  children  in  their  care.  A 
number  of  the  teachers  entered  upon  the 
work  at  once,  but  there  remained  the 
necessity  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  others 
and  of  encouraging  continued  activity 
throughout  the  year.  This  was  the  part 
assigned  to  Miss  Shelton.  She  determined 
to  succeed  in  this  as  she  had  done  in  her 
own   school. 

For  the  pupils'  division  of  the  Reading 
circle  she  had  leaflets  printed  and  sent  to 
all  teachers  of  the  rural  county  schools. 
These  leaflets  touched  upon  the  import- 
ance of  embracing  the  opportunity  to  give 
the  children  good  reading  matter,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  rural  schools  of  Shelby 
county  were  entitled  to  18  state  aid  libra- 
ries. They  suggested  that  laeh  school  ob- 
serve the  fourth  Friday  in  each  month, 
as  Library  day  and  that  the  children  be 
asked  to  contribute  5  cents  apiece  each 
month  toward  securing  the  required  $10. 
The  first  18  schools  securing  $10  each 
would  be  entitled  to  equal  amounts  from, 
the  county. and  from  the  state  for  school 
libraries. 

In  the  teachers'  division  of  the  Reading 
circle  the  books  selected  were  Parker's 
"History  of  Modern  Education,"  Col- 
grove's  "The  Teacher  and  the  School," 
and  s    "Country    Life      and      the 

Country  School."  Each  teacher  who  wa6 
studying  these  books  was  doing  so  alone, 
as  there  was  no  center  from  which  this 
professional  study  was  directed.  It  was 
the  belief  of  the  secretary  that  the  work 
would  be  of  more  value  to  the  teachers  if 
they  studied  together,  and  to  this  end  she 
enlisted  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Leftwich 
and  of  County   Superintendent  of  Educa- 


tion S.  P.  Williamson  in  forming  the 
teachers  into  a  county  association.  Thus 
it  came  about- that  in  December  the  Shel- 
by County  Teachers'  association  was  re- 
organized. Mr.  Leftwich  was  elected 
president  and  Miss  Shelton  secretary  and 
business  manager,  the  same  offices  they 
hold  in  the  Reading  circle.  The  High 
school  auditorium  at  Columbiana  was  se- 
lected as  the  place  of  meeting  and  the 
time  decided  upon  was  the  first  Satur- 
day in  each  school  month,  1:30  o'clock. 
The  teachers  voted  a  contingent  fee  of  25 
cents  a  year  for  each  member  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  association  and  the 
Reading  circle.  Petitions  were  made  for 
15  libraries.  Since  that  time  three  other 
rural  schools  have  secured  $10  each  and 
the  full  number  of  18  libraries  has  been 
asked  for. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  association 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  Glenn,  state  pres 
ident  of  the  Reading  circle.  His  talk  was 
on  Alabama's  educational  progress  and 
the  individual  teacher's  responsibility  in 
its  development.  It  was  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctly excellent  things  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  teaphers. 

It  has  now  been  decided  to  broaden  the, 
scope  of  the  association  to  include  not 
only  professional  study,  but  also  the 
school  clubs  and  all  matters  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  teachers.  Through  the  asso- 
ciation the  boys  and  girls  are  urged  to 
work  a  demonstration  acre  of  corn  or  to- 
matoes school  or  in  each  district. 
Miss  srfelton  plans  to  give  the  club  work 
her  personal  attention,  that  it  may  be 
well  established  as  a  feature  of  the  Shel- 
by county  schools. 

Part  of  Miss  Shelton's  creed  must  be, 
"Be  well  and  happy,"  for  she  makes  a 
pi:  being  both  and  of  putting  that 

spirit  into  her  school.  Then  to  that  she 
must  add,  "Be  busy,"  for  she  is  employed 
day  long. 
She  finds  time  to  visit  her  pupils  and  to 
be  confidant  and  friend  of  each  one,  and 
she  helps  them  and  judges  their  work 
from  this  standpoint.  She  is  trying  to 
teach  her  pupils  not  only  cube  root  and 
state  boundaries,  but  the  art  of  living. 
She  has  made  of  Union  school  a  model 
rural  school  and  she  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  county's  rural 
schools.  She  has  shown  what  can  be 
done  with  a  country  school  where  there 
is  some  one  with  the  will  power  and  the 
skill  to  do  the  work  that  is  required. 

One  delightful  feature  of  Miss  Shelton's 
work  is  that  she  is  appreciated  now.  Her 
trustees  are  gratified  with  their  school, 
and  her  pupils  are  devoted  to  her— their 
Miss  Olive.  Already  she  is  realizing 
what  has  been  her  ideal  through  half  a 
dozen  years  of  teaching— that  is,  country 
schools  that  do  justice  to  the  country 
children. 

With    the  Children 

Miss  Shelton  walks  or  rides  three  miles 
to  school.  She  begins  work  at  8  o'clocla 
and  closes  at  4,  teaching  sev«n  grades, 
with  a  daily  attendance  of  about  60  pupils. 

Last  year  there  were  five  pupils  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  all  passed  the  high 
school  entrance  examination.  Two  are 
now  in  the  high  school  at  Columbiana, 
two  have  state  teachers'  certificates  and 
are  teaching,  and  one  is  working  to  pay 
his  way  in  school  later,  as  he  is  depend- 
ent on  himself.  Miss  Shelton  is  still  in- 
terested in  these  pupils,  who  have  gone 
out  as  Jfepresentatives  of  her  school.  She 
is  supervising  the  work  of  the  two  who 
are  teaching. 

Pupils'  Reading  Circle 

Miss  Shelton  has  long  been  interested 
especially  in  school  libraries  and  she  is 
eager  for  her  pupils  to  have  books  at 
hand.  She  made  the  school  a  gift  of  the 
$10  necessary  to  secure  county  and  state 
aid  for  a  school  library  and  she  bougtit 
100  of  the  5-cent  classics  that  are  so  muc!i 
used  and  are  so  deservedly  popular.  The 
children  call  theirs  the  "Olive  Shelton  li- 
brary," in  honor  of  their  teacher  and  in 
recognition  of  her  gift. 


WESTERLY    (R.    I.)    SUN 
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CONCERT;    BLIND    ARTISTS 


John    and    Mary     McCay   to 
Appear  Here 

The  enteitainiutnt  to  be  given 
Thursday  evenmg  iu  the  A.  O.  H. 
hall  on  Union  street,  which  will  he 
in  the  form  of  a  concert  bj  John  and 
Mary  McCay,  promises  to  he  of  on- 
usual  merit,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  attendance  will  be  large.  Con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  entertainers 
the  Hartford  Courant  says  : 

"Generous    applause     greeted     the 
efforts  of  Jobn  and  Mary  McCay,    *.he 
blind  artists,  at  Unity  hall  last  even- 
ing. Wholly    in    sympathy    with    the 
handicapped  couple  the  capacity  sadi- 
enoe  greeted  them  roundly  after    each 
number,  each    of    which    was    highly 
deserving    of     all     the     appreciation 
given   it.        Tbe    opening    number,    a 
piano  duet,  was  rendered  in  true  pro- 
fessional style  and  won    the   audience 
at  the  start.   Mr.  McCay  featured  sev- 
eral   humorous    laughing    songs    and 
Mies  McCay  entertained  further    with 
vocal  selections  and  piano  solos.     The 
program  waft   arranged    in    two    parts 
and  was  eo  constructed  as  to  afford    a  j 
pleasing  variety.     Mr.  MoCay's  char- 
acter   impersonations  were    deserving 
of  note.     Mr.  McCay  and  Miss  McCay 
are  brother  and  sister." 


BROOKLYN,  N.  V..  ST 


Saturday 


Blind  Lithuanian  Had  Sued  the 
^   D,  L.  &  W.  Railroad 
for  $75,000. 


JURY  WAS  OUT  ALL   NIGHT. 


Highest  Amount  Ever  Awarded 
Here  for  Injuries. 


The  largest  verdict  for  personal 
injuries  in  the  history  of  the  local 
courts  was  to-day  awarded  to  Matt 
Yurl;c..is,  42  years  old,  a  Lithuanian, 
of  Staten  Island,  who  was  awarded 
550,000  by  a  jury  before  Judge 
Thomas  I.  Chatfield  in  the  United 
States  District  Court. 

Yurkonis  sued  for  $75,000.  The 
trial  lasted  six  days  and  resulted  in 
a  verdict  which  was  brought  in  to 
Judge    Chatfield    and    the    court   at- 


tendants     who     remained      until     4 
o'clock  this  morning1. 

Th©  verdict  is  against  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna   and    Western    Railroad 
which  employed  Yurkonis  as  a  laborer 
in  a  mine  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  injured  in  an  explosion. 

Yurkonis  went  into  the  mine  with 
an  open  lamp  to  test  the  gas.  He 
carried  a  squib  in  his  hand.  The  lamp 
ignited  the  gas  and  caused  the  souib 
to   explode   in   his   hand. 

When  Yurkomia  was  rescued  it  was 
iound  both  his  eyes  had  been  blown 
out  of  their  sockets,  his  limbs  dan- 
gled insensitive  and  limp.  He  will  be 
npple  for  life,  and,  of -course,  is 
blind. 

.  It  is  said  the  verdict  will  be  ap- 
pealed on  the  ground  the  jury  was 
swayed  by  sympathy,  and  that  the 
verdict  was  excessive  for  a  man  of 
his  age  and  social  position. 

The  previous  high  verdict,  which 
was  also  rendered  recently  by  a  jury 
before  Judg"e  Chatfield  was  for  $37,000 
against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Kailroac 
Company,  which  was  upheld  as  no  J 
excessive  by  the  United  States  Couj 
of  Appeals. 


WOTlCKSTTTTt    (MASS.)    r.A2FTT«l 


Monday,  April  6,   1914. 


Edward  I.  Boyle,  the  blindtenor, 
sang  "The  Palms"  at  the^mmmKss  in 
St.  Paul's  church  yesterday. 
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BLINU  DOCTOR   OFFERED   POS'. 


Unflecic 
j£h  Oa 


ded    About    Accepting-    Charge 
Oak   Forest   Phthisis;    Hospital. 

W.  Bolotin,  1720  West  Twelfth 
street,  "the  blind  doctor,"  has  been  offered 
the  position  of  physician  in  charge  of  the 
tuberculosis  hospital  at  Oak  Forest  in- 
firmary, having  passed  the  examination  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  applicants.  Dr. 
liolotin  is  undecided  about  accepting  the 
rppointment. 

"My  practice  here  is  growing,"  he  said, 
"and  1  have  some  doubts  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  for  me  to  move  to  Oak  For- 
est, much  as  I  would  enjoy  the  work.  At 
the  present  time  I  am  attending  physician 
of  the  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium 
and  for  six  months  i  was  attending  physi- 
cian in  the  same  capacity  at  Dunning. 

"I  have  specialized  on  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  tuberculosis  especially, 
because  my  affliction' — I  was  born  blind — 
is  a  positive  help  to  me,  rather  than  a 
hindrance." 


BLIND   DOCTOR   WITH  A  YOUNG   PATIENT 


DB.  J.  W.  BOLOTIN,  SIGHTLESS  SINCE  BIRTH.  APPOINTED  ATTEND- 
ING PHYSICIAN  AT  OAK  FOREST  AFTER  PASSING  COUNTY  EXAM- 
INATION WITH  HIGHEST  GRADE. 

[Photograph  bj   a  staff   photocrapher  of  The   Daily   News.] 


BLINDNESS  is  not  a  handicap  to  suc- 
cess. This  was  demonstrated  to-day, 
as  Dr.  J.  W.  Bolotin,  who,  though  blind, 
was  appointed  attending  physician  of  the 
tuberculosis  hospital  at  Oak  Forest  aft- 
er having  passed,  with  the  highest  grade 
of  any  entrant,  a  Cook  county  civil  serv- 
ice examination  for  the  position.  Dr. 
Bolotin,  with  an  average  of  96,  won  over 
fifty  other  candidates  who  competed,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  had  to  dictate  his 
answers  to  the  questions  to  a  boy  of  12 
and  consequently  lost  marks  in  spelling 
and  writing. 

"Having  been  totally  blind  since 
birth."  said  Dr.  Bolotin  to-day  at  his 
office,  1726  West  12th  street,  "my  senses 
of  touch  and  hearing  have  been  abnor- 
mally developed.  Because  of  this  fact  I 
can  ascertain  at  an  early  stage  whether 
a  patient  is  suffering  from  tubercular 
trouble.  I  take  the  temperature  of  a  pa- 
tient by  placing  my  hand  on  the  chest 
and  feeling  the  beat  of  the  pulse.  I  find 
that  I  am  very  seldom  more  than  an  in- 
finitesimal fraction  In  error  beside  the 
thermometer."      . 


Dr.  Bolotin  keeps  a  complete  record 
of  hjs  patients  on  file  by  means  of  raised 
Braille  type,  which  he  makes  himself. 
He  is  also  an  expert  on  the  typewriter, 
writing  directions  for  his  patients  as- ac- 
curately and  as  quickly  as  an  expert  ste- 
nographer, although  the  typewriter  is  of 
an  ordinary  type  and  the  letters  on  the 
keys  are  not  raised. 

Dr.  Bolotin,  who  is  26  years  of  age,  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  education  at  the 
state  school  for  the  blind  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111.  He  is  the  first  blind  man  in 
the  state  to  take  a  four  year  course  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  pass  the  exami- 
nation of  the  state  board  of  health  and 
obtain  a  license  to  practice.  He  declared 
to-day  that  he  had  treated  patients  in 
the  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Dunning  for 
one  year  without  pay  to  demonstrate 
that  he  was  capable  of  doing  the  work. 

The  new  position  at  Oak  Forest  car- 
ries with  it  a  salary  of  $125  a  month 
and  maintenance.  Dr.  Bolotin  is  still  un- 
decided as  to  whether  he  will  accept  the 
new  position. 
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BLIND  BUT  HAPPY  AND  CHEERFUL. 


A  Fall  River  Printer  Who  Having  Lost  His  Eyesight  In 
Middle  of  Life  Still  Finds  Joy  in  Living  and  Works 
at  His  Trade  Despite  His  Affliction— Loyalty  of  His 
Family  To  Him  His  Greatest  Comfort. 


CHAKLdES  J.   LEAHY. 


"Give  up,  my  dear  husband?  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort.!  Why,  you  are  worth 
ten  dead  men!"  i 

These  stirring  sentences,  addressed 
to  C  J.  Leary,  now.  a  successful  job 
printer  of  Pall  River,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  own  establishment,  when  he 
came  back  to  his  home  from  the  eye 
and  ear  infirmary  in  Boston  with  the 
sad  news  that  he  would  never  again 
see  the  light  of  day,  gave  him  a  new 
hope,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  suc- 
cessful career  which  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible he  would  never  have  entered 
upon  had  it  not  been  for  his  mis- 
fortune. 

His  story  of  his  life,  detailed  to  a 
Bunda.y  Standard  reporter  as  he  sat 
4n  his  office  in  the  Hudner  building 
one  afternoon  not  long  since,  brought 
to  mind  some  beautiful  lines  penned 
by   Dr.    Oliver   Wendell    Holmes,    that 

fenial,  kindly  soul,  in  his  delightful 
ook,  "The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast 
Table."  The  lines  me  so  appropriate 
to  the  story  which  is  here  told  that 
they  are  quoted  in  full": 

"Oftentimes,  as  I  have  lain  swing- 
ing on  the  water,  in  the  swell  of  the 
Chelsea     ferry-boats,     in       that       long, 


sharp-pointed  black  cradle  in  which  I 
love  to  let  the  great  mother  rock  me, 
T  have  seen  a  tall  ship  glide  by  against 
the,  tide,  as  if  drawn  by  some  invisible 
tow-line*  with  a  hundred  strong  arms 
pulling  It.  Her  sails  hung  unfilled,  her 
streamers  were  drooping,  she  had  neith- 
er side-wheel  nor  stern- wheel;  still 
she  moved  on.  stately,  in  serene  tri- 
umph, as  if  with  her  own  life.  Hut  I 
fonew  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bhip,  hidden  beneath  the  great  hulk 
1  hat  swam  so  majestically,  there  was 
a  little  toiling  steam  tug,  with  heart 
of  Are  and  arms  of  iron,  that  was 
hugging  it  close  and  dragging  it 
bravelv  on;  and  I  knew,  that,  if  the 
little  steam  tug  untwined  her  arms 
and  left  the  tall  ship,  it  would  wal- 
low and  roll  about,  and  drift,  hither 
and  thither,  and  go  off  with  the  re- 
fluent tide,  no  man  knows  whither. 
And  so  I  have  known  more  than  one 
genius,  high-decked,  full-freighted, 
wide-sailed,  gayly-pennoned,  that,  but 
for  the  bare  toiling  arms,  and  brave, 
-warm,  beating  heart  of  the  faithful 
little  wife,  that  nestled  close  to  its 
shadow,  and  clung  to  him,  so  that  no 
■wind  or  wave  could  part  them,  and 
dragged  him  on  against  all  the  tide  i 
of  circumstance,  would  soon  have  gone 
down  the  stream  and  been  heard  of  no 
mors,'* 

Seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  Leary  was 
compelled   to  give  up  the  position  he 


i.d  held  for  twenty  years  as  foreman 
of  the  job  printing  department  of  the 
1  River  News,  on  account  of  his 
failing  eyesight.  Going  to  the  Bye  and, 
Ear  Infirmarv  in  Boston-  for  treatment, 
he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
chronic  glaucoma,  a  hardening  of  the 
liquids  in  the  eye  ball.  Strenuous  ef- 
forts were  made  to  save  his  sight,  but 
they  were  futile,  and  in  the  end  his 
physician  was  reluctantly  forced  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  lost  his  eyesight 
for  all  time.  Crushed  and  discouraged, 
he  came  home  to  his  wife  and  family, 
and  broke  the  sad  news  to  them.  Then 
it  was  that  Mrs.  L-eary  spoke  the  words 
of  Jhope  and  encouragement  which 
gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life.  There 
were  serious  problems  confronting 
him.  He  had  always  been  a  busy 
man,  there  were  family  cares  which 
must  be  borne,  and  he  had  a  horror 
of  becoming  helpless  and  dependent. 
The  first  task  that  confronted  him 
was  to  learn  to  read  by  means  of  the 
systems  invented  for  the  blind.  With 
The  aid  of  one  of  his  daughters,  who 
guided  his  fingers  over  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  Braille  system,  and  re- 
peated the  letters  to  him  as ,  he  felt 
them,  he  mastered  the  system  in  thirty 
hour?,  and  found  after  a  little  prac- 
tice that  he  could  read  with  facility. 
Fneouraged  by  his  beginning,  he  took 
up  and  mastered  in  turn  the  European 
Braille,  the  Boston  L/ine,  the  New  York 
Point  and  the  Moon  systems.  Then 
the  question  of  how  to  make  a  living 
came  up.  What  occupation  should  he 
endeavor  to  follow?  Encouraged  by 
his  wife,  whose  words  of  cheer,  had 
■kept  him  from  falling  into  despond  - 
eney,  he  decided  to  make  a  start  in 
the  line  of  work  he  had  always  fol- 
lowed, and  to  go  into  the  job  print- 
ing business  for  himself.  His  son  was 
then  about  16  years  of  age,  so  he 
took  him  into  the  undertaking  with 
him,  and  sought  to  learn  him  the 
trade.  He  procured  a  fair  supply  of 
type,  two  printing  presses,  and  a  cut- 
ting machine,  and  opened  a  little  shop 
cf  his  own. 

The  fact  that  he  was  well  known  in 
Tall  River,  and  that  many  of  his 
friends  admired  his  courage  in  his  en- 
deavor to  make  the  best  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, brought  patronage  his  way. 
But  all  was  not  easy  sailing.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  trained  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  trade,  but  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  business 
end.  1i  had  never  been  a  part  of  his 
work  to  buy  material,  to  keep  books, 
to  do  any  banking,  or  to  deal  with 
credits,  discounts,  and  the  various 
other  matters  connected  Kvith  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  business.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the  qual- 
ity of  card  board  and  paper  by  merely 
feeling  of  it.  The  difficulty  of  setting 
type  was  not  so  great,  for  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  feeling  the  nicks  on  the. 
t^'pe,  and  knew  the  distribution  of  the 
tj  pe  case.  However,  he  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  setting  of  the  type, 
as  he  soon  drilled  bis  son  into  doing 
the  work  of  that  sort,  and  devoted 
himself  to  learning  the  business  end 
ol  the  work.  It  was  very  hard  to  sub- 
mit bids  on  work  which  he  could  not 
see.  At  one  time  he  came  near  losing 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  through 
bidding  on  a  city  job  which  contained 
a  great  deal  of  tabular  work  which 
by  reason  of  his  blindness  he  had  not 
taken  into  consideration.  But,  as  the 
years  progressed,  his  mind,  always 
active,  and  now  stimulated  by  his  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  handicap,  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  business  details. 
In  the  meantime,  his  son  had  de- 
veloped into  an  excellent  foreman,  the 
shop  had  been  enlarged,  its  activities 
excended,  and  the  business  grew  into 
a  stable  one,  and  has  so  continued.  All 
through  his  struggles,  his  disappoint- 
ments, his  errors,  his  wife  stood  at 
his  back,  cheering  him  on,  sympathiz- 
ing with  him*  in  his  .mistakes,  and  re- 
joicing with  him   in  his  successes. 

"I  do  not  know,"  Mr.  Leary  said 
to  the  reporter,  "what  I  would  have 
done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  in- 
domitable courage  and  the  never  say 
die  spirit  of  my  wife.  She  not  only 
saturated  me  with  the  fighting  spirit, 
but  our  children  caught  the  contagion, 
and  my  daughters,  as  they  grew  up, 
became  with  their  mother  a  source  of 
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[constant  inspiration  to  me.  No  matter 
how  hard  the  battle  was,  or  what  the 
business  trials  were,   there  was  never 
anything  but  words  of  happiness  and 
good  cheer  at  home.  My  home  was  a 
haven    where    I    could    forget    all    the 
struggles;    the      disappointments,      the 
vexatious  details  with  which  my  mini 
was  occupied  during  the  day.     Truly, 
th«  man   is  thrice  blessed  who  has  a 
wife    that    is    a    real    helpmate,      and 
children  that  stand  by  him  and  cheer 
him  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  gotten 
more    real,    genuine    pleasure    out    of 
life   since   I    lost    my   eyesight   than    I 
did   before.  It  has   in  a  way  shut  me 
off  from  some  of  the  beauties  of  life, 
but    in    return    it    has    sharpened    my 
appreciation  of  other  things.      For  in- 
stance, being  shut,  in,  I  have  developed 
a  very  sensitive,   ear  for   music.    T   en- 
joy   now    a   good    concert    as    I    never 
did  before  I  lost  my  sight.  What  are 
some    of    my    favorite      compositions? 
Oh,  I  like  the  sextette  from  "Lucia,  dl 
Lammermoor,"     operas     like    "Trova- 
tore"   and   the    "Bohemian    Girl,"    and 
in     piano     music     I     am     partial     to 
Beethoven  and  Mozart.     They  seem  to 
express  themselves  so   clearly  and   so 
nobly  in  their  works.     I  feel  almost  as 
if   they    were    talking   to    me    when    I 
hear  their  music  played.   Both  of  my 
daughters  are  accomplished  musicians, 
and  they  give  me  many,   many,  houra 
of    the    keenest    pleasure.    I    also    like 
singing,  especially  the  contralto,  bari- 
tone and   bass   voices.      The"y   seem   to 
have  a   depth,   a  resonance,  a  sympa- 
thetic quality  that  somehow  to  me  is 
lacking  in  the  soprano  and  tenor.  The 
voices    are    more    warm    and    vibrant, 
and    seem    to    me    to    convey    deeper 
shades  of  meaning.     Now.  there  is  one 
composition  that  I  have  always  loved, 
the   "Sanctus"   from   Gounod's   "Messe 
Solennelle."   That   seems  to   me   to   be 
almost  the  greatest  achievement  in  all 
the  music  of  the  church.  It  is  so  up- 
lifting  in    its   harmonies,    so   broad    In 
its  scope,  and  so  pure  in  its  spirit  of 
devotion.      Then      again,      the      many 
hours  that  I  have  spent  at.   my  home 
have  been   devoted   to   the   reading  of 
the  classics.      I   believe     I   know     my 
Shakespeare      much    better    than    the 
ordinary  man,  for  the  process  of  read- 
ing by  touch  seems  to  make  the  words 
sink   deeper   into   the   memory.    I   also 
admire     Dickens,     Oliver     Goldsmith, 
Thackeay   and  Justin     McCarthy.      So 
you  see  I  have  many  great  privileges 
in  communing  with  the  minds  of  the 
great  both  in  literature  and  music.  It's 
wonderful      how      study    of   that    sort 
broadens  a  man  out,  and  how  much  it 
adds  to  his  enjoyment  of  life. 

"Now    that   you   are   writing    some- 
thing about  me  to  be  published  in  the 
paper,  I  wish  you  would  put  in  a  few 
things  that   I   would  like  to   bring  to 
the  attention  of  your  readers.     So  few 
people  know  just  how  to  treat  a  blind 
man.    Many    of    the    things    they    do, 
while    meant   in   the   very   best   spirit, 
are  amusing,  and  sometimes  annoying 
to    him.    Now,    often    when    I   am    out 
walking  with  my  son,  people  will  come 
up  and  whisper  to  him  very  mysteri- 
ously,      "How's    your    father?'       That 
makes    me    feel    as    though    J    were    a 
hopeless  invalid,  or  an  imbecile  whom 
if  is  beet  not  to  address  directly  and 
personally.    Other   people    will,    in    en- 
deavoring to  converse  with  me,  some- 
how  get   the   idea   that  because   I   am 
blind    I    am    also    deaf,    and    they    will 
yell  at  me  as  if  I  were  about  a  block 
away.   Jt's  amusing,   sometimes,  when 
my  son  tells  me,  'Father,  Mr.  So-and- 
so  just  passed  by,  and  bowed  to  you.' 
The  only  man  in  Fall  River  who  seems 
to  have  the  right  idea  is  Frank  Chace. 
the   county    commissioner.    No    matter 
where  he  sees  me,   and  even  if  he  is 
across    the    street,    he    will    call    out 
cheerily,  'Hello,  Charlie,  how  are  you? 
This  is  Frank  Chace.'   Now,   that  does 
me   a   lot   of  good.    T    feel  just   as   if  I 
could  see  him.   And  I  wish  you  would 
also  put  down  that  the  man  who  comes 
up   to  a  blind   man,  and   in  a  playful 
manner    says    'Hello,'    and    then    pro 
ceeds    to    dig    him    in    the    ribs,    is   an 
unmitigated    nuisance.    It    catches    the 
blind    man    totally    unawares,    and    the 
result    is   always   a    shock   that  a   per- 
son  with   his  eyesight   would   not  feel, 
because    he    can    see    the    dig    coming 
and    is    to    a    certain    extent    prepared 
for   it. 


•  "Do  I  find  any  difficulty  in  getting 
around  the  streets?  Well,  no.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  rarely  take  any 
chances,  for  I  seldom  go  out  alone. 
But  I  can  easily  find  my  way  around. 
You  see,  I  have  eyes  in  my  feet.  I 
can  always  tell  when  I  am  comincj 
to  a  crossing  because  the  sidewalk 
always  slopes  down  to  the  curbing 
just  a  trifle.  I  know  when  I  am  pass- 
ing a  doorway  or  a  telegraph  pole,  or 
coming  to  a  street  intersection  by  dif- 
ferentiating the  noises  that  fall  upon 
my  ear.  If  I  am  passing  a  doorway 
or  an  opening  I  can  detect  a  slight 
cessation  in  the  noises  I  hear  around 
me.  and  when  I  come  to  a  street,  the 
noises  from  that  street  hit  my  ear 
suddenly,  and  I  know  that  I  ha,ve 
come  to  a  street   intersection. 

"Yes,  my  life  is  a.  very  pleasant  and 
happy  one.  I  do  very  little  now  except 
■round  the  office  and  'kid'  cus- 
tomers along.  My  boy  attends  to  most 
of  the  business,  and  I  act  as  a  sort 
of  official  entertainer  and  jollier, 
to  hicfa  is  not  a  bad  job,  after  all.  What 
1  am  I  owe  to  my  wife  and  my  chil- 
dren, who  have  always  been  a  tower 
of  strength  and  the  source  of  the 
greatest  happiness  and  comfort  to  me. 
'times,  I  almost  feel  that  I  am 
glad  I  am  blind,  for  it  has  drawn  me 
closer  to  them,  and  the  wealth  of 
affection  that  they  have  showered  up- 
on me  more  than  repays  for  the  Ioe 
of  my  sight." 
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dlfiL  FOR     \ 
THE  SICK 
IS  URGED 



Just   as   Guilty   as  a 

Rbbber,    Says 

Professor 


Jail  sentences  for  all  persons  who 
complain  of  any  kind  of  sickness  was 
the  recommendation  made  by  Profes- 
sor Charles  Munter  of  New  York  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  last  lecture  in  a 
series  of  health  talks  at  Lorimer  Hall, 
Tremont  Temple,  last  evening. 

He  declared  that  a  sick  person 
should  be  jailed  because  he  or  she  had 
committed  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
nature  just  the  .same  as  a  criminal 
should  be  jailed  because  he  had  robbed 
a  bank,  committed  a  murder,  assault 
or  any  offence  against  the  law. 


NO  RIGHT  TO  BE  SICK 

A  person  has  no  more  right  to  be  sick 
than  he  has  to  jump  out  of  a  window 
in  a  high  building,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Munter.  He  stated  that  sickness 
was  absolutely  unnecessary  and  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons 
were  dying  annually  because  doctors 
were  treating  them  for  one  disease 
when  they  had  another. 

"Plenty  of  pure  water  and  a  large 
amount  of  fresh   air   properly   breathed 


I  will  cure  any  sickness,  and  make  blind 
(men  see  and  paralytics  walk,"  he  de^ 
dared. 

"Many  colleges  in  the  country,  he 
said,  "  are  graduating  surgeons  who 
have  never  had  a  knife  in  their  hand 
and  physicians  who  know  scarcely  any- 
thing about  the  effects  of  drugs  upon 
the  system.  This  has  been  proven  by 
the  Rockefeller  foundation  investigation 
and  several  newspaper  exposures." 

Don't    Breathe    Properly 

He  declared  that  people  eat  too  much 
and  do  not  know  how  to  breathe  prop- 
erly. "They  don't  want  to  breathe," 
he  said,  "because  it  is  too  cheap,  or 
they  haven't  the  time  because  they 
have  got  some  business  enterprise  to 
engage  in  or  have  got  to  go  to  the 
dressmaker's." 

During  the  course  of  his  talk  lllus 
trations  were  flashed  on  the  screen  by 
which  he  showed  the  reproductions  ot 
photographs  of  persons  who  had  been 
cured  of  blindness,  consumption,  de- 
fects of  the  spine  and  other  ailments 
simply  by  drinking  water  and  breath- 
ing   properly. 

He  declared  that  he  had  cured  23 
cases  of  blindness,  one  of  them  of  2o 
years  stUllUUU,  Tases  of  consumption 
and  spinal  curvature  and  other  dis- 
eases during  his  practice  by  simply 
teaching  his  patients  to  breathe  prop- 
erly and  to  drink  large  quantities  of 
watet. 

He  said,  in  part: 

Doctor's  Experiment 

"The  doctor  experiments  on  every 
case  that  comes  to  him.  Frequently  he 
prescribes  the  wrong  drug  for  his  pa- 
tient, with  dire  results  and  even  death 
in    many    cases." 

"There  is  no  need  of  people  taking 
•Irugs  or  medicines.  The  only  remedy 
that  they  need  to  take  for  sickness, 
overweight,  underweight  or  any  ail- 
ments is  a  large  amount  of  water  and 
plenty  of  breathing. 

"Drink  hot  water  every  hour  during 
the  day  and  flush  out  your  stomach  and 
vou  won't  have  to  go  to  the  doctor. 
Water  equalizes  the  weight  of  your 
body,  irrigates  the  blood  vessels, 
washes  out  the  blood  cells  and  com- 
oels  germs  to  leave  the  system.  It' 
destroys  everything  that  should  not  be 
in   the   system. 

Like  a  Furnace 

"There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  sickness 
or  death.  We  burn  up.  We  are  like 
a  furnace.  We  burn  out  like  coal  in 
a  furnace  because  we  do  not  properly 
■esni'nte  our  draughts.  If  we  properly 
regulated  human  draughts  like  furnace 
l.aughts  are  regulated  we  would  live 
manv   years  longer  than  we  do." 

"Half  of  the  people  swallow  then 
food  whole.  They  don't  take  time  to- 
eat.  People  should  chew  their  food, 
and  they  would  find  that  their  health 
would .  be  greatly  increased.  Nearly 
every  case  of  indigestion  is  caused 
'by  the  improper  assimilation  of  food, 
the  digestive  organs  not  being  able  to 
assimilate  it  because  it  is  not  chewed 
enough. 

"Stand  erect  and  breathe  deeply  and 
you  will  find  that  your  chest  will  in- 
crease and  your  waist-line  decrease.^ 
No  person  can  have  good  health  with-" 
out  a  well-developed  chest.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  person  has  an  abdomen 
larger  than  his  chest  sickness  is  sure 
to  follow   sooner  or  later. 

"Instead  of  teaching  their  children  to 
breathe  mothers  spend  their  time  in 
discussing  fashions  or  running  to  the 
dressmaker  or  milliner.  They  pay  dear 
for  their  fashions,  however,  in  sorrow 
when    their    children   are    taken   sick." 


* 


ROPE  TO  GET  HOME; 
BUUL1N  REJOICES 

She  Is  His  Faithful  Guide  and 

^eJTold  About  Her  in 

"Lost  Ad." 


There  were  three  happy  individuals 
in  a  little  house  at  No.  147  North 
Sixth  street,  Williamsburg,  last  night 
—Edward  Bartz,  Mrs.  Bartz  and 
Kitty.  Kitty  is  a  brindled  bulldog 
with  perky  ears  and  a  wise  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Bartz,  who  is  past  fifty,  has 
been  totally  blind  for  many  years. 
Four  years  ago  friends  in  Virginia, 
knowing  of  his  affliction,  sent  him 
Kitty,  then  a  puppy,  who  soon 
learned  how  to  take  her  master  out 
walking,  guide  him  at  street  cross- 
ings and  bring  him  home  safe. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  Kitty  dis- 
appeared. The  next  morning  Mrs. 
Bartz  came  to  The  World  office  and 
inserted  this  advertisement: 

LOST,   biiad  man's  guide,   brindled  bull,  tail  and 
iars    clipped;    Hxuwers    to    the    name   of    Kitty. 
Reward. 

The  Bartzes  were  at  supper  last 
night,  and  Mr.  Bartz  was  just  saying: 
"You  don't  suppose  any  one  would  be 
so  heartless  as  to  kill  our  Kitty,  do 
you?"  when  there  came  a  whine  a.nd 
a  scratching  at  the  door. 

"ho  was  there?     You  get  just  one 
less.     "Xes,  it  was  Kitty.     She  was 
Jnting  and  dusty.    Around  her  neck 
is  a  piece  of  rope,  about  three  feet 
o^it,  frayed  and  chewed,  trailing  be 
hvd  her. 


Blind    Cornet    Plyer    Is    Soloist. 

To*eph  Huber,  the   blind  cornet 

er,    was    the    soloist    at    the    enter- 

'tJtojMinnit  given  by  the  United  Workers 

for    the    Blind    Wednesday    evening    at 

New    Swiss    Hall,     Iowa     and     Arsenal 

streets. 


«WDTJffiS»ORT  (CONN.)  PAftSfBB 


Friday,   Aoi'I    17,    1914. 


FAIRFIELD 


account  of  the  rain  Wednesday 
evening  the  attendance  at  the  Holy 
Name  carnival,  which  is  being  held 
in  St  Thomas'  hall,  was  not  as  large 
he  quality  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment warranted.  The  program, 
as  announced,  consisted  of  solos,  reci- 
tations,     impersonations    and     mu- 

iy,  ana  flWBWPter 
enjoyed  by  the  people  -who  attended 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  we; 
er  man  to  keep  them  indoors.  The 
affair  will  close  tomorrow  evening1  and 
the  quality  of  the  entertainments  fur- 
nished by  this  enterprising  organi#a- 
U  .draw  Iarpe  Crowds  the  re- 
maining   two    nights 


numbers    by     the    bliivi  's.     John 

an '1  Mary  McCayr9!!8*3WBSA*ter.v  much 


Saturday,   April   18,  1914. 


TRY  TO  STOP  BEGGING 


■ 


BY  BLIND  PERSONS 


The  police  of  the  Northside  are  try- 
ing to  break  up  begging  by  blind  peo- 
ple In  the  streets  and  as  a  result  of 
orders  issued  by  Commissioner  P.  P. 
Walsh  two  men  were  arrested  yester- 
day and  this  morning  they  were  each 
fined  $5  or  five  days  in  jail  by  Magis- 
trate "W.  H.  Robertson  at  the  Allegheny 
police  station.  The  men  were  John  H. 
Mason  of  720  Long  ave.,  who  was  rep- 
rimanded by  the  magistrate  for  being 
impertinent,  and  J.  W.  Songe,  of  004 
Rola   st. 

Songe  told  the  magistrate  that  he 
had  a  wife  and  two  children  and  that 
he  could  not  make  enough  at  the  home 
for  the  blind  to  support  them  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  sell 
papers  and  sing  on  the  streets  to  make,, 
a  living  for  his  family.  M 


CCftrW  (MASS.)  CNTBJftTO19» 


Saturday,  AarH   18,   1914. 


SIGHTLESS  EYE  REMOVED. 


Necessary  in  Saving  Luke  Turner 
From    Blindness. 

Luke  Turner,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Turner  of  527  North  Warren 
avenue,  had  his  right  eye  removed 
at  the  Brockton  Hospital  to-day,  the 
operation  being  performed  by  Dr.  F. 
W.  Murdock. 

The  young  man  was  injured  some 
years  ago,  a  shot  from  an  air  rifle 
depriving  him  of  the  sight  of  the  right 
eye,  and  of  late  the  sightless  eye  has 
affected  the  other  to  such  an  extent 
that,  it  was  feared  he  would  be  ren- 
dered totally  blind  if  tne  operation 
was  not  performed. 

His  father  is  superintendent  of  the 
Hub  Gore  works. 


EHTCAnr 


Saturday,    April    13,    1914. 

WILLED  $250  FOR  CIGARS; 
WANTS  PIPE;  CAN'T  HAVE  IT. 


0\nje 


£VfT  W.  Norton,  Blind  Millionaire, 
Legatee  in  Will  of  Cincinnati  "Wom- 
an, Tells  of  His  Woes. 


Oliver  W.  Norton,  a  bHnd_miHionaire  of 
the  can  making  industry,  who  by  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vincent  of  Cincinnati  was 
left  $200  to  "  buy  cigars,"  is  confronted  by 
a  tobacco  dilemma.  Mr.  Norton  wants  a 
pipe. 

"  But  the  folks  won't  let  me  smoke  it."  he 
said  yesterday.  "  I  smoked  a  pipe  all 
through  the  war  when  I  was  young,  and  I'd 
rather  smoke  a  pipe  now." 

"  What  kind  of  cigars  will  you  buy?  "  he 
was  asked. 

"  I  smoke  a  cheap  nickel  cigar  made  right 
here  in  Chicago,  but  I  won't  tell  the  brand, 
for  fear  popularity  will  wipe  out  the  supply.' 

"  But  about  that  bequest.  I  haven't  been 
notified  of  it,  and,  besides,  I  think  it's  a 
mighty  small  matter  for  a  big  newspaper  to 
be  digging  up.  If  you're  going  to  say  any- 
thing, say  that."  ^ 


BOSTON,   MASS..  POST 


i<-y,  Apr. I  «&,  1914= 


BLIND  GIRL'S  MEMORY  FI 


■<*m 


•ImMk     most    wonderful     b'j 


girls  in  London  is  Miss  Mabel  GreerT 
who  lives  in  Gloucester  Road,  Regents 
Park.  Blind  since  birth,  she  is  a  clever 
shorthand  writer  and  typist,  but  her 
greatest  gift  is  her  extraordinary 
menu 

An  instance  of  her  remarkable  opwe- 
was  forthcoming  the  other  day  when 
returning  home  after  hearing  a  ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  she 
wrote  out,  without  notes,  the  whole  of 
the  discourse  in  shorthand.  Every 
Sunday  it  is  her  custom  thus  to  report 
the  morning  sermon,  and  her  report 
is    always    accurate   and    complete. 


WSSCTBRLT    VEL    I.V   ATTN 


Wednesday,    April   22,    1914. 


BLIND  COUPL* 


ro  GIV£  CONCERT 


Stoniagton,  April  22.— Jaba  ami 
Mary  MoCay  feroifcer  and  sister,  both 
blind,  are  to  give  a  concert  and  enter* 
tainment  in  Jioroogu  hall  Friday 
evening.  They  art  ta  have  a'program 
consisting  of  sixteen  numbers.  Their 
iQjj:eisunattoiis  and  character  and  lin- 
ijoorens  swleations  ate  said  to  "be  of  a 
high  order.  |Their  'program  has  al- 
ways beer*  wall  received. 


V?1 


!¥CmW:7n  rr?ONW>  fiTTM.fflPXN 


Wednesday,    fcpri!  H2,   1914. 


SEEK   TAX    EXEMPTION 

BECAUSE    HE    IS    BLIND 


James    H.    Fitch    Sues    Town    of    Pres- 
ton   in    Appeal    from    Board    of    Re- 


sult returnable  before   the  su- 
ir    court    on    the   first    Tuesday    In 
and    hi    which    the    papers    were 
Deputy    Sheriff    George    H. 
and   filed   on    Tuesday  In   the 
office  of  Clerk  Parsons  James  H.  Pitch 
on  has  brought,  an  appeal  from 
the    Board    of    R-elief    of    the    town    of 
The  papers  drawn   by  Attor- 
V.    James    represent    that    Mr. 
i   filed   hie  tax   list  with  the  Pres- 
rs  on  Oct.   1st,   1913,   show- 
rid,  two  houses  and 
of  the  whole  value  of 

;med  exemption  from  taxation 

r   rhe   statute  because  he  is  blind 

and    unable    to    support    himself    and 

family    by    his    labor,    but   the    as- 

*  refused    to    allow    the    exemp- 

and    when    he    appealed    to    the 

d   of  Relief  on   Feb.   21,   1914r  they 

declined   to   allow  the   exemption. 

is  to  the  superior  court. 


phila 


IQUIRIBB    Cl«ff) 


Thursday,  April  23,  1914. 


FIRM  GIVES  OUT  PIANOS 

Blind    Boy    Amonc   Those    Aided   by 

* •»"■"    imi»pea 

The  aArtfel  awtrd  of  square  pianos 
to.  worthVfamjJIes  through  the  Heppe 
Memorial  FTPBn  took  place ,  yesterday  in 
the  offices  of  C.  J.  Heppe  <fcaSon,  at 
1117-19  Chestnut  street.  This  was  the 
Vghth  annual  distribution  that  has  been 
made,  the  custom  being  inaugurated  by 
F.  J.  Heppe  in  memoiy  of  his  father, 
C.  J.  Heppe,  fotinder  of  the  piano  house. 

The  committee  making  the  awards  was 
composed,  according  to  custom,  of  news- 
papermen. From  the  thousands  x>i  ap- 
plications fifty  were  drawn  at  random 
and  in  case  of  applications  not  accom- 
panied with  the  required  references,  cer- 
tifying to  the  worthiness  of  the  appli- 
cants, others  were  drawn  until  fifty 
worthy    cases    were    procured. 

Probably  the  most  deserving  person  to 
receive  one  of  Mr.  Heppe's  gifts  was 
a  14-year-old  blind  youth  who  made 
his  application  for  dne  of  the  pianos  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  perforated  with  pin- 
holes. 

"Gentlemen:     Will   you   please   help 

a  blind  boy  who  loves  music  anj  is 
without  money  to  buy  a  piano?'!  he 
implored. 

Those  who  were  successful  will  hi  no- 
tified and  arrangements  complete*  for 
the  shipments  of  the  instruments.jThe 
Heppe  firm  gives  them  the  choice  \i  a 
square    piano    or   organ.  1 


new  totu?  in/n$$. 


F  r  i :!  a  y  -    A  p  r 


^ 
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BLIND  GIRL  TELLS 


C/ 


HOW  GIANTS  WON 


Miss  Harris  Describes  the  Came, 

Though  Unable  to  See  Any 

Feature  of  It. 


By  MISS  MILDRED  HARRIS. 

Editor's  Note.— Miss  Hams,  whose  de- 
scription of  yesterday's  Glants-Phillten 
game  appears  here,  is  only  17  yours  old, 
totally  blind  and  is  probably  the  most  re- 
markable baseball  fan  in  the  country.  She 
is  familiar  with  the  records  of  almo:  t  every 
player  in  major  league  ranks  and  knows  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  pitchers 
and  catchers.  She  attends  the  games  with 
her  father,  who  reads  the  batting  order 
from  the  score  card  and  then  Miss  Har- 
ris follows  closely  every  play  during  the 
game,     i  tell  the  difference  between 

singles  and  home  runs,  she  follows  the 
progress  of  the  game  through  the  umpires 
and  seldom  refer  father  for  any  in- 

fer, -eni- 

enables  her  to  carry  many  "of  the  feat- 
she  takes  ft  number  (  i  nd  scores  the 
game  in  regulation  style.  After  the  game 
Mis.s  Harris  uses  the  typewriter  to  tell  her 
story  of  the  game,  W  ither  to  read 
off  the  ;  during  the  game. 
She  is  a  public  school  scholar  and  is  able  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  other  girls  not  so 
afflicted  in  the  high  school  whiich  she  at- 
tends. 

It  certainly  seemed  good  to  be  in  the 
dear  oid  grand  stand  again  from  which 
less  than  seven  months  ago  I  had  de- 
parted amid  a  throng  of  sad,  broken- 
hearted fans  who  had  witnessed  tne 
last  tragedy  cf  the  world's  series.  How 
g'lad  I  was  to  hear  the  same  old  sounds 
again!  The  cheering  of  the  fans  as 
each  player  was  seen  crossing  the  field, 
the  old  well-known  sounds  of  batting- 
practice,  the  shouts  of  the  vendors  who 
passed  In  and  out  among  the  crowd 
selling  the  same  peanuts,  chewing  gum, 
chocolate,  sandwiches,  and  score  cards, 
just  as  they  did  last  season,  for  no 
doubt  there  is  a  little  of  everything  left 
over  fcorn  the  last  world's  series. 

Mayor  Mitchel  threw  the  first  ball  to 
Tesreau  and  then  we  w«.re  off.  Pas- 
kert  started  off  with  a  shore  one  to  the 
pitcher  and  went  to  second  on  Tesreau's 
bad  toss.  That  sounds  discouraging, 
doesn't  it?  Byrne  sacrificed,  but  Lo- 
bert,  the  next  man  up,  made  a  slashing 
single,  scoring  Paskert.  Magee  didn't 
give  us  much  of  a  scare  for  he  fanned, 
but  Cravath  was  the  next  man  up.  The 
great  Cravath  had  a  fine  opportunity, 
there  being  a  runner  on  bases.  Did  he 
make  a  home  run  this  time?  No.  He 
was  out  Fletcher  to  Merkle.  Thus 
ended  the  first  half  of  the  first  inning. 
When  Bescher  came  up  to  bat  some  one 
shouted  ".  Come  on,  boys,  give  it  to  'em. 
Don't  be  scared,  they  ain't  the  Ath- 
letics." That  remark  must  have  en- 
couraged Bescher,  lor  ;  e  started  off  ! 
with  a  dotible'to  left.  No,  I  did  not 
have  to  be  told  that  it  was  a  safe  hit.  . 
There's  something  in  a  safe  hit  that 
sounds  different  from  a  fly  or  a  foul, 
and  I  was  on  my  feet  shouting  at  the 
of  my  voice  long  before  he  had 
reached  second.  Then  Burns  came  up 
and  hit  for  another  two  bagger  scoring 
Bescher.  Fletcher  sacrificed  and  Burns  | 
went  to  third.  Larry  Doyle  then  flied 
out.  Burns  scoring  in  the  meantime. 
Doyle  might  have  played  before  the 
Governor  of  Australia  and  King  Gieorge 
of  England,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  make 
him  the  least  bit  conceited. 

From  that  time  forth  the  cause  of 
the  Phillies  was  doomed.  How  those 
Giants  did  hit!  Although  I  am  very 
fond  of  classical  music  the  sweetest 
music  I  have  ever  heard  was  the  ring- 
ing sound  of  those  singles,  doubles, 
triples,  and,  best  of  all,  the  homer 
which  Merkle  made  with  three  men  on 
bases.  I  wonder  if  any  one  ever  dared 
to  say  that  Tesreau  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  pitching.  In  the  fifth  in- 
ning   he    fanned     Lobert,     Magee,     and 


Cravath,  the  three  heaviest  batters  On 
the  team.  By  the  way,  that  breach*  of 
promise  suit  doesn't  seem  to  be  causing 
him  very  much  anxiety,  for  I  have 
heard  Tesreau  pitch  many  a  game,  but 
never  did  he  seem  to  me  to  have  such 
perfect  control  as  he  did  in  this  game. 

There  is  a  new  member  among  the 
Giants  whom  I  think  deserves  special 
mention.  This-  player  is  Milton  Stock, 
our  new  third  baseman,  who  made  a 
play  which  I  have  rover  before  ex- 
perienced, namely,  that  of  stealing 
home.  Oh,  how  I  cheered  when  I  was 
informed  of  that  -wonderful  play.  I 
certainly  do  hope  he  keeps  up  the  good 
work. 

In  the  fifth  inning  Mayer,  who  scarce- 
ly a  week  ago  had  defeated  the  Giants 
by  allowing  them  only  one  run,  was 
politely  requested  to  leave  the  box,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Jacobs.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  read  the  combat  between  Ja- 
cobs and  the  Giants  he  must  search 
for  a  careful  description  of  the  game 
written  by  my  colleague  in  another  col- 
umn. For  my  part,  I  was  so  excited 
while  one  run  after  another  was  scored 
that  I  almost  lost  track  of  the  actual 
number  of  runs  being  made.  Remem- 
bering how  cruelly  the  Giants  were 
treated  in  Philadelphia,  I  had  no  pity 
whatever  for  the  poor  losers.  The 
Giants  kept  on  hitting  so  much  that  it 
seemed  as  though  it  were  going  to  be  an 
all-night  -lerformance,  but  then  even 
the  best  things  must  end  some  time. 

In  the  eighth  inning  Tesreau,  who  had 
certainly  earned  his  salary,  was  only 
too  pleased  to  allow  Schupp,  the  man 
who  almost  defeated  the  Dallas  team 
this  Spring,  to  go  in  for  a  short  work- 
out. Having  a  little  sympathy  for  the 
Phillies,  he  made  them  a  present  of 
two  runs.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Phillies 
appreciated    this    little    gift. 

The  end  of  the  ninth  inning-  found 
the  score  12  to  4  in  favor  of  the  great- 
est team  in  the  world.  The  Giants,  of 
course. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the 
erame  was  that  before  it  began  some 
beautiful  flowers  were  brought  upon 
the  field.  As  a  rule,  flowers  are  not 
a  very  good  omen,  not  for  the  Giants, 
at  least,  but' these  flowers  must  have* 
been    from    an   enchanted    garden. 

One  of  the  many  Interesting  little  inci-| 
dents  which  took  place  before  the  game! 
was  the  presenting  of  a  gold  bat  to  Mike  J 
Donlin,    who   is   now  with    the   team   as ' 
pinch   hitter.     I   only   hope  that   he  will 
not  wear  out  the  gold  with  all  the  hits 
he   intends   to   make   this   season,    but   I 
think  he   had   belter   save   it   as   he  will 
not  find   it  unhandy  in  case  he  is  ever 
hard  up. 

When  the  umpires  appeared  upon  the 
field  I  was  certainly  glad  to  learn  that 
Bill  Klem  was  going  to  calls  off  balls 
and  strikes.  I  am  always  pleased  when 
Klem  umpires  as  be  calls  off  balls  and 
strikes  so  distinctly  it  Is  not  a  bit  diffi- 
cult to  understand  him.  He  is  a  good 
umpire,  too.  even  if  he  once  forgot  to 
look  when  McCormlck.  our  former  pinch 
hitter,  made  a  hit  'which  would  have 
scored  the  winnin;  run  in  a  hard-fought 
game  last  season.  Well,  anyway,  he  did 
not  wait  long-  to  say:  "  Mayer  and  Kil- 
lifer  for  Philadelphia,  Tesreau  and  Mc- 
Lean for  New  York."  And  at  the  same 
moment  the  band  struck  up  the  strains 
of  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner "  and 
everv  one  rose  and  fheerorl  lnstilv. 

MILDRED   HARRIS./ 
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When  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  yesterday,  I  found  Superin- 
tendent Allen  busily  engaged  in  /di- 
recting the  setting  out  of  trees  and 
shrub?:  and  In  other  ways  beautifying 
the  school  campus.  A  careful  plan  is 
being  carried  out  to  beautify  the 
grounds  of  the  new  home  of  the  school 
in  Watertown.  a  certain  amount  being 
done  every  year.  When  nature  has 
had  a  little  more  time,  this  wonderful 
institution  will  have  a  strikingly  beau- 
tiful   campus. 
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A  Blind  Botanist 


Reads   Trees  and  Flotvers  with 
His  Fingers. 

Although  G.  E.  Wilkinson,  of  Leeds, 
has  been  without  the  use  of  his  sight 
for  over  thirty  years,  he  has  become  so 
skilled  us  a  botanist  that  frequently  he 
is  asked  to  perform  the  duty  of  naming 
and  labeling  the  trees  and  plants  in 
public  parks.  The  Leeds  corporation 
parks  committee  has  requistioned  his 
services  at  Roundhay  Park,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  thickly  wooded  munic- 
ipal parks  in  England,  and  he  has  been 
similarly  employed  at  Sheffield  and  oth- 
er places  in  Yorkshire. 

Tall  and  slimly  built,  with  a  thin 
gray  beard,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  an  in- 
tensely intellectual  face,  and  his  long, 
slender  fingers  are  those  of  an  artist. 
"I  used  to  paint  a  little  before  I  lost  my 
sight  in  1879  as  a  result  of  an  attack  of 
neuralgia,''  said  he  to  the  Daily  Sketch 
yesterday. 

Upon  his  recovery  from  the  serious 
illness  which  followed  the  loss  of  his 
sight,  Mr.  Wilkinson  frequently  visited 
the  beauty  spots  of  Yorkshire,  where  he 
had  formerly  been  to  paint.  A  friend 
who  was  with  him  on  one  occasion  ask- 
ed if  he  could  tell  by  touch  the  species 
to  which  a  tree  belonged.  The  blind 
man  made  the  experiment  and  found, 
tohis  surprise,  that  he  was  easily  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  beech,  the  oak, 
the  ash,  and  other  trees. 

"Up  to  that  time  I  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  trees  and  plants,"  said 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  "but  I  became  interested 
in  the  subject  and  began  to  study  it  close- 
ly for  the  lack  of  something  better  to  do. 
My  book  learning,  of  course,  has  been 
obtained  second  hand— that  is  to  say, 
some  one  else  has  had  do  all  the  read- 
ing for  me — but  I  have  not  found  it 
nearly  so  difficult  to  acquire  knowledge 
as  you  might  suppose." 

Merely  by  his  sense  of  touch  Mr. 
Wilkinson  can  tell  the  name  of  any 
plant  which  is  given  to  him.  If  it  is  a 
well  known  plant  he  can  give  its  name 
immediately,  and  on  several  occasions 
he  has  been  able  to  name  plants  grown 
from  seeds  which  have  come  to  this 
country  in  the  rags  and  wool  which  arel 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
Yorkshire.  Once  a  friend  with  whom 
he  was  walking  near  Sheffield  pluck- 
ed from  a  ditch  what  appeared  to  be  a 
common  English  flower,  except  that  it 
was  yellow  instead  of  blue.  "You 
must  be  wrong,"  said  the  blind  man 
after  fingering  the  flower  carefully. 
"This  flower  can  not  oe  yellow." 
"But  it  is  yellow,"  replied  his  friend. 


"Then  it  has  come  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America,"  said  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
after  a  slight  pause. 

Inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  can- 
ary was  kept  by  the  farmer  who  lived 
at  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  that 
the  farmer's  wife  was  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  the  refuse  from  the  cage  into 
the  ditch.  In  this  way  a  fragment  of  a 
peculiar  seed  which  is  grown  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America  had  come  to 
take  root  in  the  ditch,  and  the  plant  had 
flowered. — Londonjiketch. 
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MOJO  AGED, 
THElECJLLO  40 
YEARS'  ACTIVITY 


Mrs.    Anderson    To    Have 

Dime   Shower  May  6. 

She  Likes  Gazette 

Contented  and  cheery,  though 
blind,  Mrs  Mary  E  Anderson,  for  over 
40  years  an  active  worker  in  Zion  A. 
M.  E.  church,  is  looking  forward  to 
a  quiet  celebration  with  her  friends 
among  the  church  members  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  6,  when  she  will  be  80 
years  old.  Calmly  confident  in  her 
Christian  faith,  Mr.i  Anderson  has 
written  briefly  the  story  of  her  nearly 
half  century  of  church  life  as  a  guide 
to  young  people  of  today  in  standing 
by  their   religious  beliefs. 

"Yes,  I've  seen  42  years  of  church 
work*  and  I  was  pretty  active  before 
I  became  blind,"  remarked  Mrs  An- 
derson, without  the  least  trace  of  bit- 
terness in  her  voice.  "And  now  I'm 
sort  of  winding  up,  you  see,  ao  I 
wrote  a  report  about  my  work  since  I 
joined  the  church." 

When  her  birthday  comes  around 
on  May  6,  Mrs  Anderson  will  be 
given  a  dime  shower  by  her  friends 
at  her  present  dwelling  place,  the 
Home  for  Aged  Colored  People,  at  63 
Parker  street.  Everyone  who  comes 
will  bring  a  dime.  Some  of  them 
wanted  to  bring  more,  but  Mrs  An- 
derson insisted  that  it  should  be  a 
small  sum  so  that  no  one  would  stay 
away  because  they  felt  they  couldn't 
afford  to  come. 

Mrs  Rhoda  Stanley,  one  of  the 
prominent  members  of  Zion  church, 
will  have  charge  of  the  social.  The 
evening  will  include  a  reception  to 
Mrs  Anderson, 

"I  have  always  been  active  in 
church  work,"  Mrs  Anderson  said. 
"I  served  on  many  official  bodies  in 
the  church,  including  the  board  of 
trustees.  There  were  three  of  us 
women  on  that  board,  and  perhaps  It 
was  just  as  well  there  were,  for  the 
men  were  a  bit  timid  when  it  came  to 
moving  from  our  church  on  Exchange 
street  up  to  Belmont  street.  But  we 
women  felt  sure  we  were  strong 
enough  to  'go  up  and  possess  the 
land,' 

"I've  kept  pretty  well  this  winter, 
except  for  a  cold,  and  I  have  only 
missed  one  Sunday  in  all  the  stormy 
weather  in  going  over  to  the  church 
for  the  services.  Yes,  they  wanted  to 
give  me  a  silver  shower,  but  I  didn't 
want  that.  It's  been  a  hard  winter, 
and  some  of  them  would  give  more 
than  they  ought  to  if  that  was  done. 


"I  like  The  Gazette,"  Mrs  Ander- 
son went  on,  "for  an  evening  paper 
that  is  newsy  and  bright,  give  me 
The  Gazette.  I've  always  taken  it 
and  read  it  every  day  before  I  was 
blind.  Now  they  read  it  to  me.  I 
think  it's  one  of  the  finest  papers  in 
these  parts  and  many  of  our  people 
read  it." 

Mrs  Anderson  was  bom  a  free 
woman  in  1834  at  Centerville,  Md. 
Her  mother  was  8lso  free,  but  her 
father  was  a  slave.  She  was  one  of 
eight  children.  She  came  to  Wor- 
cester from  Philadelphia  in  1867. 
joining  the  Zion  church  in  1872.  She 
was  married  the  previous  year  to  Wil- 
liam Anderson. 

In  addition  to  her  church  activities 
and  missionary  work  in  the  Zion 
connection,  she  did  a  great  deal  of 
local  missionary  work  and  visited  sick 
families  for  many  years.  Five  years 
ago,  her  eyes  gave  out  and  she  was 
obliged  to  gV>  to  Memorial  hospital 
for  treatment.  She  has  never  been 
able  to  see  since. 

This  is  what  she  has  to  say  about 
herself,  the  statement  being  read  to 
all   member's  of  Zion   church: 

"I  joined  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  church 
42  years  ago,  during  the  pastorate  of 
Rev  Peter  Ross.  I  was  president  of 
the  Daughters  of  Conference  for  21 
years.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Stew- 
ardess Board  nine  years.  I  was  •  a 
teacher  of  a  Sunday  school  class  IK 
years.  I  held  the  offices  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  three  years.  I  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school 
two    years. 

"I  was  on  the  trustee  board  at  the 
time  the  borad  was  composed  of  three 
women  and  six  men;  the  women  be- 
ing Mrs  Marie  Bryant,  Mrs  Susan 
Wiggins  and  myself.  And  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  the  women  were  on  at  that 
time,  as  we  were  moving  from  Ex- 
change street  to  Belmont  street,  and 
the  men  were  somewhat  fearful  of  this 
new    venture. 

"I  was  sexton  for  the  Exchange 
street  church,  also  for  the  Belmont 
street  church  the  first  year  we  moved 
up  there.  I  have  always  felt  It  to  be 
a  pleasure  to  work  In  the  church  and 
do  my  part  to  help  the  ministers.  In 
this  short  report  I  have  said  noth- 
ing of  my  outside  missionary  work, 
but  merely  state  here  what  I  have 
done  for  the  church  Itself. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  day,  with  all 
the  darkness  of  trouble,  that  I  de- 
sired to  leave  Zion  church.  As  for 
the  ministers:  I  have  always  en- 
deavored to  do  all  I  could  for  their 
comfort,  and  I  sucoeeded  so  well  that 
my  house  has  been  called  'The  Min- 
ister's Rest.' 

"The  sixth  day  of  May  I  shall  be 
80  years  old.  Forty-rtwo  years  of 
that  have  been  spent  in  Zion  chuwh. 
And  though  my  affiliction  has  lessened 
my  ability  to  work  for  the  Lord,  still 
L  try  to  do  my  part,  and  always  I 
bear  in  mind  the  Bibuical  phrase, 
•Thouerh  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
Him.'  " 
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DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


Born   Blind   bnt   Xott    Seep 

To   the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Some  of  your  readers  will  remember  the 
Statement  for  which  you  gave  space  some 
months  ago  describing  the  remarkable 
case  of  a  young  woman  in  Marion,  N.  C, 
who  was  born  blind  thirty  years  ago,  and 
now  has  been  given  sight  by  an  operation 
performed  by  an  oculist  in  Asheville. 

Her  parents,  who  were  very  poor,  died 
while  she  was  a  little  child,  and  she  was 
left  in  a  Southern  orphanage  without 
friends  or  money.  Since  she  grew  beyond 
the  ago  limit  for  the  institution  and  was 
taken  into  the  home  of  a  poor  neighbor, 
her  case  became  known  to  a  Northern 
woman  living  in  Marion— Mrs.  E.  A.  Thom- 
as—who devotes  her  life,  with  limited  re- 
sources,   to  .lending   a   hand    to    the   whole 


<?  t 


community  in  a  region  where  the  moun- 
tain people  are  very  poor  and  ignorant. 
She  took  this  young  woman,  Miss  Cannon, 
to  an  oculist  in  Asheville,  but  he  gave  no 
hope  of  improvement,  and  refused  to  oper- 
ate, saying  her  eyes  had  been  too  long 
neglected  and  nothing  could  be  done,  but 
she  begged  so  earnestly  that  he  finally 
operated  with  wonderful  success,  and  dur- 
ing tha  year  since  then  Miss  Cannon  has 
been  under  his  treatment  and  gaining  slow- 
ly, but  steadily.  She  is  now  able  to  use 
(  her  eyes  with  glasses  a  few  moments  at  a 
time. 

She  is  full  of  happiness  and  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  helped  her,  and  is  eager- 
ly anxious  to  learn  everything  possible  and 
to  make  herself  self-supporting.  The 
money  contributed  last  year  has  paid  her 
expenses  hitherto  for  board,  lodging,  care 
and  for  the  necessary  trips  to  Asheville 
for  treatment,  which  are  quite  expensive, 
although  the  oculist  makes  no  charge.  But 
she  will  need  to  be  helped  and  supported 
for  some  time  to  come  until  her  eyes  and 
her  general  health  can  gain  enough  for 
her  to  be  taught  some  self-supporting 
work. 

This  second  appeal  is  for  further  funds, 
which  will  be  gratefully  received  as  before 
and  forwarded  in  monthly  installments  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  for  use  for  Miss  Cannon  by 
the  undersigned. 

Francis  S.   Dane 
I    Bennington    road,    Lexington,    Mass. 

tefoit  ^tanscettit 

824    Washington     Street,    Boston,    Mai*. 
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WOULD    RATHER   BE   BLIND 


Italian  Workman  Has  "Unreasonable  Fear" 

of  an  Operation 



An  instance  of  "unreasonable  fear"  of  an 
operation  is  reported  to  the  Suffolk  Superior 
Court  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  The 
case  is  that  of  Guiseppe  Nicotero,  whose 
left  eye  was  punctured  last  July  while 
working  for  Winthrop  Pattee  and  John  A. 
Potter,  contractors.  He  is  so  afraid  of  an 
operation,  the  Board  reports,  that  he  refuses 
to  have  the  dead  eye  removed  although  he 
has  been  informed  that  the  other  eye  will 
become  blind  if  he  does  not  submit.  His 
lawyer  has  urged  him  to  have  it  done,  the 
' Italian  consul  has  urged  him  and  the  in- 
surance company  has  promised  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  operation,  but  he  says  that 
he  is  afraid. 

The  case  gets  before  the  court  because 
of  a  suit  against  the  Globe  Indemnity  Com- 
pany for  relief  under  the  Workingmen's 
Compensation   Act. 

Nicotero  received  wages  of  $12  a  week 
and  was  paid  compensation  of  $0  per  week 
for  disability,  and  "additional  compensation" 
for  fifty  weeks.  The  board  ordered  pay- 
ments to  him  to  cease  on  March  1,  because 
of  unreasonable  fear  of  the  operation,  which 
physicians  claimed  would  cure  his  disability, 
and  which,  if  not  undertaken,  would  result 
in  total  blindness. 


,    April  22,   1914. 

Sliver  of  Steel  Blinded  Him. 

his  faijtfr,  wants  .$10,300  damages  from 
the  L^yenheimer  Company  for  injuries 
he  cupms  thgt  he  received  August  8  last 
whiji  *Jlllpfoyed  by  the  company  operat- 
ing, a  punching  machine.  He  claims  that 
while  operating  the  machine  a  piece  of 
steel  was  splintered  off  and  struck  him  in 
the  right  eye,  and  he  lost  the  sight  of 
that  optic.     Sanford  Brown,  attorney. 


■OflfOrf  (MASS.)  RTOWf  fiLOB* 
Wednesday, -April  29,  1914. 

WORKMAN  HAD 
RATHER  BE  BJM 

Lost  Compensation  in 
Fear  of  Operation, 

Accident  Board  Reports  on  His 
Suit  for  Insurance. 


Removal  of  Sightless  Eye 
Would  Save  Other, 


Giuseppe  Nicotero,  aged  25,  a  laborer, 
would  rather  be  blind  in  both  eyes  than 
take  a  chance  ot  an  operation  for  re- 
moval of  his  dead  eye,  according  to  a 
report  filed  in  Superior  Court  yesterday 
by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

Nicotero  sued  the  Globe  Indemnity 
Company  for  compensation  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  act.  July  7  a 
splinter  of  steel  penetrated  his  left  eye 
and  destroyed  its  sight.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Winthrop  Pattee  and  John  A. 
Potter,  contractors,  at  $12  a  week,  and 
■was  to  be  paid  compensation  of  $6  a 
■we«lt  for  disability  while  he  had  the 
dead  eye  in  nis  head  and  "additional 
compensation''  for  50  weeks. 

The  Accident  Board  ordered  payments 
stopped  March  1  because  Nicotero, 
through  unreasonable  fear,  would  not 
have  the  dead  eye  removed,  which  phy- 
sicians said  would  cure  his  disability. 
They  said  that  without  such  an  opera- 
tion he  would  be  totally  blind. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  board  Ed- 
ward F.  McSweeney  examined  Nicotero. 

He  was  asked:  Do  you  know  that  if 
ycu  do  not  have  this  eye  taken  out,  and 
such  an  operation  is  not  dangerous  to 
your  life,  you  will  become  totally  blind?" 
He  replied:  "I  can't  help  it.  I  don't 
care." 

His  counsel,  P.  N.  Blackwell,  urged 
him  to  have  the  eye  removed  and  he 
replied:  "I  am  not  satisfied.  I  don't 
care.     I  am  afraid  to  have  it  done." 

On  Feb  6  he  was  seen  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Italian  Consulate  and  con- 
tented to  undergo  an  operation,  but 
again  his  fears  arose  and  he  still  re- 
fuses to  have  an  operation. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C     HERALD 


Sunday,   April  26,  1914. 


VAt^rfie  annual  .meeting  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Aid  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Main  waj 
eleTieii  Honorary  president  and  Mrs 
Julia  Pond,   honorary  vice  president. 


tmmOfBTESH  'OAFSS.)'  2NTF3 


Monday,  Asril-27,  1914. 


BLIND,  BUT  IN  SENATE  RACE. 


North  Carolinan,  if  Elected,  Would  Be 
Second   Sightless   Statesman. 

Edward  Ray,  a  blind  lawyer  and  lec- 
turer of  Asheville,  N.  C,  aspires  to  the 
senatorial  seat  now  held  by  Lee  S. 
Overman  and  is  making  a  quiet  can- 
vass of  the  state  to  determine  his 
strength. 

Mr.  Ray,  who  has  been  blind  since 
ten  years  of  age.  is  a  North  Carolina 
A.  B.,  a  Harvard  A.  M.  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Chattanooga  Law  college,  where 
he  secured  high  honors. 

Should  he  be  elected  he  would  be  the 
second  blind  member  serving  in  the 
United  States  senate,  the  other  being 
Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma. 


20SV0N  ttTAS&y  RECORD. 


Wednesday,  April  29,  1914. 

PREFERS  BLfiJMESS 
A^VTO  AN  OPERATION 

Because  of  unreasonable  fear  of  a  surgi- 
cal operation  for  the  removal  of  an  eye, 
Guiseppe  Nicotero,  25,  a  laborer,  prefers 
total  blindness,  according  to  a  report  made 
by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  to  the 
Suffolk  Superior  Court,  in  his  suit  against 
the  Globe  Indemnity  Co.  for  relief  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Owing  to  the  certainty  that  the  remain- 
ing eye  will  lose  its  sight  by  sympathetic 
opthalmia,  the  Board  ordered  payments  to 
him  to  cease  March  1  last. 

Nicotero  was  Injured  July  7  last  by  hav- 
ing a  splinter  of  steel  strike  and  penetrate 
his  left  eye,  and  destroy  his  sight.  He  was 
picking  up  stones  that  other  laborers  were 
breaking  with  a  sledge  hammer  and  wedge. 
He  was  in  the  employ  of  Winthrop  Pattee 
and   John   A.    Potter,    contractors. 

In  reporting  on  the  case,  a  conversation 
disclosing  the  state  of  mind  of  Nicotero, 
as  evidenced  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Arbitration  Board,  was  made  public.  This 
took  place  between  Edward  F.  McSweeney, 
representing  the  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
and  Nicotero.  The  substance  of  the  con- 
versation was  that  Nicotero  was  not  going 
to  have  the  dead  eye  removed. 

F.  H.  Blackwell,  his  counsel,  then  urged 
him  to  have  the  dead  eye  removed  by  an 
operation.  Nicotero  replied:  "I  am  not 
satisfied.  I  don't  care.  I  am  afraid  to 
have  it  done." 

Later,  on  Feb.  6,  he  was  seen  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Italian  Consulate 
here  and  consented  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion, which  the  insurance  company  was 
willing  to  pay  for.  Then  his  fears  rose 
again  and  he  absolutely  refused  and  still 
does  refuse  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed. 

Nicotero  received  wages  of  $12  a  week 
and  was  paid  compensation  of  $6  per  week 
for  disability,  as  he  was  unable  to  work 
while  he  had  the  dead  eye  in  his  head, 
and  "additional  compensation"  for  50 
weeks.  So  the  Beard  ordered  payments  to 
him  to  cease  on  March  1,  because  of  un- 
reasonable fear  of  the  operation,  which 
licians  claimed  would  cure  hfs  dis- 
ability, and  which,  if  not  undertaken, 
would  result  in  total  blindness. 


■  „■!  <|P  I    — 


NEW    YORK   MORN.    SUN*    (2S?51 


Friday,   May  1,   1914. 


Id    lu    Golf    Ball    Bliuds,  Caddy, 


QKKEns,  April  30.— Joseph  Sobel,  an 
/gnt-year-old  schoolboy,  is  temporarily 
Ind  perhaps  permanently  blinded  from 
acid  in  a  golf  ball,  which  squirted  in  his 
eyes  yesterday  when  he  cut  into  it  with 
a  knife.  He  is  in  St.  John's  Riverside 
Hospital.  The  lad  found  the  ball  on  the 
links  of  the  Dunwoodie  Country  Club  and 
opened  it  out  of  curiosity. 


•ntafflfAtmo  tcr.)  eiffm^ct® 


Monday,  Way  4,  1914. 


HLlSb    SOG'EBS    IT 

ST.    JOSEPH'S    (Ill'lHII. 


JoJni    ami    Stary    McCay    Will    <Ji\o   a 

Concert  at  Central   Labor   Union 

Hall  Tuesday  Night 


Joan    ,'i mi    Alary    McCay,    'Ik-    Ii'lindi 
singers    and    entertainers,      sang      at 
St.    Joseph's     church    Sunday    room- 
ing and  their  singing   was  much  ap- 
preciated   by    the    congregation.      To-j 
morrow    night    at   the    Central   'Labor 
Union    Hall    in    the    Franklin    Bloc);. 
Mr.    McCay    and     his   sister    arc 
give    a.    concert    which    no    doubt    wiK 
attract    many  The    program 

will 

Piano        Duel,    "Norma"      (Beyer), 
Bellini. 

Vocal      Duet.    "How    '  Beautiful      is 
Night,''    Richards. 

Soprano    Solo,    "KUlarncy."    Balfe 

Humorous    Souk,  '"A    Jolly      Good 
Laugh,"    Thorn 

Piano    Solo,    "Amoroso'"    Miss    Mo- 
,"   Eghart. 

Solo.    "The    Pells    of     St. 
Mary's,"   Rodni  y. 

Due;,      (humorous),    Air.    and      Mrs 
Smith.    "A    Domestic   Quarrel." 

Comic    Character    Sketch    (in 
tume)    "The   Old   Rollicker,''   .Mr.   Mc- 
Cay. 

no    Solo,      The    Alpine    Storm,'" 
Mr.   McKay,  Kuukel. 

Vocal    Duet,   "The  Harp  That  QnC|e| 
Thro'    TaraV    Halls,'-   Moore. 

Baritone    Solo,    "Off    to      Phllaryel- 
adapted    from      an    old       I  fish 
lodj      P.    I  laynes. 

Sir  of    Irish     Wit    and,    Hu- 

mor, Mr.   McCay. 

Soprano  Solo,    "Sing.    Sweet.    Bird,*  | 
Ganz. 

Piano    Duct.    "11    Trovator<t"    (Mel- 
no  to ' .   Verdi. 

Impersonations,      "The  Bashful 

Man."  "The  Schoolboy's  First  At- 
tempt to  Recite  a  Poem.''  etc..  'Air. 
McCay. 

Vocal    Duct,    "Oh,    That.    We      Two 


WWWPORT    (R.   t.) 


Thursday    May  7,   1914. 


TO   CARE  FOR  THE  XEEJXF  BLIX 

The  Christmas  stamp  for  raisTng 
money  for  prosecuting  the  war  on  tu- 
berculosis is  faomiliar  to  almost  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country, 
but  another  device  of  a^  somewhat 
similar  nature,  for  raisinfeSmoney  for 
the  care  of  the  blind,  is  not  so  well 
known  here.  This  is  the  "lucky 
penny,"  which  is  presented  to  the 
father  of  a  new-born  babe  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  contribution  to  the  fund 
for  caring  for  the  needy  blind.  It  is 
a  matter  of  interest  that  both  these 
means  for  obtaining  funds  for  the 
fight  against  disease  were  devised  by 
the  same  person,  a  Danish  postmas- 
ter, whom,  many  thousands  and  per- 
haps millions  of  people  in  need  of  as- 
sistance will  have  cause  to  bless.  The 
Christmas  stamp  has  already  spread 
throughout  the  civilized  world  and  the 
"lucky  penny"  has  started  well  on  the 
same  long  and  wide  journey.  These 
two  devices  should  go  hand  and  hand 
on  their  beneficent  mission,  and  they 
are  so  traveling  in  many  places  al- 
ready. 

The  "lucky  penny"  has  stirred  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  many 
countries  in  Europe,  who  are  eager 
to  know  about  it  and  to  begin  its  use 
in  behalf  of  the  needy  blind.  In  this 
land  not  much  has  been  heard  about 
it  yet,  but  it  is  bound  to  come  and 
to  gain  widespread  popularity.  Amer- 
ica is  not  behind  other  nations  in  the 
practical  expression  of  sympathy  ,for 
those  in  distress,  and  this  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  will  stir  the 
people  to  efforts  and  gifts  for  those 
deprived  of  sight  arid  without  means 
to  help  themselves.  It  is  a  worthy 
object  and  appeals  as  quickly  and 
effectively  to  people  who  are  charit- 
ably inclined  as  does  the  Christmas 
stamp,  through  the  medium  of  which 
large  sums  of  money  are  raised  an- 
"«  in   this  country  as  in  others. 


NEw    TORK.MORN.   BtTV    (5 


Fiiday,  May  8,  1J14. 


5,000  CHILDREN  SEE  WILD  WEST. 

mta   Are   Birthday   Guests   at 
1  Ranch  Performance. 


p.fl.  blind  anp 
£han  children  saw  the  1 0¥"flSr7teri  Wild 
West  Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
yesterday  afternoon  as  the  birthday 
guests  of  Edward  Arlington,  a  partner 
with  the  Miller  brothers  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  show.  Peanuts  and  lemonade 
were  provided,  and  when  the  circus  was 
over  the  youngsters  trooped  behind  the 
scenes  and  met  the  Indian  chiefs  face  to 
face. 

The  little  guests  included  500  children 
from  the  Randall's  Island  Home,  200  from 
the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Chi 
dren  and  an  equal  number  from  the  E; 
Side  Crippled  Children's  School.  Speci 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  co 
veying  the  children  to  and  from 
Garden. 


flOSfnK*   fftfASSS   MATW    TTPTUT.fl 


Friday,  May  S,  1914. 


William   S.    Hills. 

The  death  was  announced  yesWHay 
of  William  Sanford  Hills,  for  a  half- 
century  an  eminent  Boston  merchant, 
almost  50  years  ago  a  member  of  the 
city  council,  and  foi-  the  last  20  years 
almost  totally  blind,  but  with  the  aid 
of  secretaries  cBJIWfthitly  doing  histori- 
es!   and    genealogical   work. 

His  chief  genealogical  product  was 
'The  Hills  Family  in  America"  and  the 
family  association  was  an  outgrowth  of 
this    literary    labor. 

His  home  was  at  234  Xewbury  street 
with  his  sister,  .Mis.  Caroline  (HiftsT 
Leeds.  He  was  a  widower  without  rhil- 
dr<jn. 


Monday,   May   11,  1914. 

BUND  BOSTON  BOY 
MAY  BE  A  PRIEST 

A>— 

Cardinal     O'Connell     and 
Cardinal  Gibbons  to  Ap- 
peal to  the  Pope. 

Although  Headmaster  Aspinwall  ot 
the  Worcester  State  Normal  School  has 
declined  to  give  a  blind  girl  a  diploma 
empowering  her  to  teach  in  the  schools 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  is  to  determine 
whether  she  shall  receive  such  a  diplo- 
ma, a  Boston  boy  will  probably  be 
raised  next  month  to  the  priesthood, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  totally  blind. 

The    young    man    is    Henry    Wessling, 
son  of  the  late  Henry  Wessling  of  thi 
city,     for    many     years    prominent     ii 
Catholic  circles,  and  an  influential  mem 
ber  of  the  German   population  of  Bos 
ton.    Cardinals    Gibbons    and    O'Connel 
have   united    in   a   plea   to   Pope   Piust 
seeking  the  special  dispensation  which 
may  permit  young  Wessling  to  become 
the   first  blind  priest   ever   ordained   in 
the   history  of   the  Catholic  Church. 

Word  was  received  from  Baltimore 
yesterday  that  if  the  plea  is  granted 
Wessling  will  be  raised  to  the  priest- 
hood next  month  at  Woodstock  College 
in  that  city.  The  two  cardinals  are  to 
appear  before  the  pope,  probably  within 
the  next  few  days. 

Wessling  became  blind  while  working 
with  chemicals  in  the  laboratory  at 
Canisius  Collage  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sev- 
eral years  ago.  The  chemicals  exploded, 
causing  injuries  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  his  .sight. 

He  is  now  a  student  at  Woodstock 
College.  He  attended  the  funeral  of  his 
father  in  this  city  recently.  One  of  his 
brothers  has  been  a  priest  for  several 
years. 


DETROtT,  Ml 


Friday,  May  8,  1914. 


TES  SET  OUT  BY 


IX^IRADE    A.\D   SPECIAIi 
ARE   TAUGHT   ARBOR 
DAY  LESSOI*. 


Program     (riven      at     School      For 
*»£Tht!o!<s— Rain    Prevents    Gar- 
dening for  Cripples. 


Arbor  day  was  generally  observed 
throughout  the  Detroit  schools  Fri- 
day, the  graded  schools  and  special 
schools  having  varied  programs  and 
tree  planting.  The  children  also  re- 
ceived special  instruction  as  to  the 
nurture  of  trees  throughout  their 
growth. 

There  was  no  schedule  of  programs, 
each  teacher  in  the  graded  schools, 
working  out  her  own  nlans  for  ob- 
serving the  day.  Children  of  the 
school  for  the  blind,  in  the  Franklin 
school,  each  Of  whom  had  uianted 
ont>  of  the  100.000  young  peach  trees 
presented  by  the  B.  Seigel  Co.,  Friday 
learned  what  is  good  for  the  yo\mg 
and  what  is  detrimental  to  its 
growth.  Thoir  interest  in  the  birds 
that  will  find  shelter  in  the  peach 
tree's  branches  was  also  stimulated, 
and  a  program  of  po>3ms  and  recita- 
tions, closing  with  a  dramatization  of 
a   bird   play,    made   the   day   complete. 

The  crippled  children,  who  can- 
not go  out  and  romp  and  play  like 
the  more  fortunate  ones,  are  making 
a  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  school, 
Clinton  street  near  Rivard.  While  no 
.special  Arbor  day  program  was 
planned,  if  the  rain  clears  before 
afternoon,  the  children  were  going 
to  prepare  for  the  seeding  next 
year  individual  gardens  will  be 
planted  on  the  grounds.  One  mis- 
shapen little  chap  came  to  the  prin- 
cipal, Miss  Newton,  Thursday  with 
.the  statement,  "I'm  a  man,"  because 
he    had   been   digging  In   the    ground. 

Like  the  crippled  children,  those 
of  the  school  for  the  deaf  do  not 
confine  Arbor  dav  activities  to  ono 
day  In  the  year.  For  weeks  they  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  nature 
study,  their  interest  increasing  with 
the  approach  of  spring,  and  they  have 
been  making  a  special  study  of  trees 
and  birds.  Bird  houses  have  been 
turned  out  by  the  dozen,  the  moth 
cocoon  has  been  under  obsercation. 
and  altogether  the  life  out  of  doors 
with  all  its  wonders,  is  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  children  of  the  deaf 
school.  No  regular  program  was  ob- 
served Arbor  day,  but  a  continuation 
kOf  the  nature  study  was  emphasized 
by  the   day's  significance. 

The  Nellie  Leland  Open  Air  school 
is  planning  on  making  a  garden  later 
on.  which  Will  (give  the  anaemic 
children  an  opportunity  of  working 
in  the  clean,  health-giving  soil.  No 
special  Arbor  day  program  was  given, 
but  the  children  are  planning  on  what 
they  will  grow  through  the  warm 
season. 

The  Bishop  school,  like  the  other 
graded  schools  had  exercises  in  the 
various  rooms,  hut  no  tree  planting 
on  the  school  grounds.  This  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  room  for  the  growth 
of  trees,  but  the  children  planted  the 
(peach  trees  given  by  the  Seise  com- 
jpany,  wherever  they  found  a  place 
jfor  them  at  home.  Similar  ob- 
servances of  the  day  were  held  in 
ithe    school    throughout    the   city. 

\ibor  Dav  was  observed  in  25  of  the 
public  schools  by  the  planting  of  20<j 
hard  maple  trees,  presented  to  the 
Detroit  school  children  by  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College.  The  presen- 
tation was  made  through  the  conser- 
vation committee  of  the   Detroit  Fed- 


eration   of    Women's     clubs    and     the 
trees   were  planted   following   the  reg- 
ular  Arbor   day     progam.     Mrs.    Law- 
rence W.    Snell,   chairman  of  the  con-  ' 
servation'  committee,   and    Mrs.    David, 
Thompson,  chairman  of  the  tree  plants 
ing  committee,   were  in   charge  of  I 
distribution    of   the   trees.  # 


ym&v&m  u£A€9.v  kew§ 


Friday,  May  8,  1914. 
A  SAD  CASE 


Friendless    and    Hopeless,    Henry    Orr 
Attempts    Suicide 

Friendless  in  the  world,  with  blind- 
ness fast  falling  upon  him  and  the 
prospect  of  being  committed  to  some 
pauper  institution,  as  a  dependent 
of  the  state  facing  him,  Henry  Orr, 
61  years  old  and  single,  tried  to  end 
his  life  early  last  Sunday  morning,  in 
his  room  at  the  home  of  Michael  Grif- 
fin, 19  Woodbine  street,  where  he  was 
a  lodger,  by  using  a  razor.  He  in- 
flicted a  gash  in  his  throat  and  then 
sought  to  sever  an  artery  in  his  left 
wrist. 

He  was  discovered  by  Mrs.  Griffin 
after  he  had  lost  considerable-  blood 
and  was  rushed  to  the  hospital.  There 
it  was  found  that  he  had  inflicted 
wounds  deep  enough  to  produce  fatal 
results  and  he  has  been  convalescing 
during  the  week.  The  city  or  state 
authorities  will  have  to  take  him  in 
charge  when  he  ultimately  recovers. 

Orr  was  a  harness  maker  by  trade 
and  a  few  years  ago  an  awl  he  was 
using  accidentally  pierced  his  left  eye, 
causing  blindness  in  that  optic.  An 
accident  years  previous  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  full  use  of  one  of  his 
legs,  and  two  years  ago  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  state  farm  at  Tewks- 
bury.  Before  he  was  committed,  how- 
ever, he  tried  to  end  his  life  by  shoot- 
ing himself. 

Nieces  in  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  his  only 
living  relatives,  heard  of  his  commit- 
ment and  offered  to  pay  his  board  and 
lodging  if  he  were  allowed  his  liberty. 
H©  went  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Griffin. 
The  board  money  was  forthcoming  un- 
til several  months  ago.  The  sight  of 
his  right  eye  had  been  gradually  fail- 
ing in  recent  months,  until  at  the  time 
of  his  second  attempt  on  his  life  he 
was  practically^llnntii  hkm**"*  __^_ 
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Friday,  May  8,  1914. 


Snsslan       Marentette 
)een   111   One   'Week. 


Had 


liss  Susan  Marentette,  26  years  old, 
daughter  of  Victor  C.  Marentette, 
who  lives  at  253  Ouellette  street,  died 
Thursday  afternoon  after  a  week's 
illness.  She  had  been  blind  since 
birth.  She  had  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  and  her  death  came  as  a 
shock  to  many,  for  it  was  not  thought 
she  was   in   a  critical   condition. 

She  was  born  in  Windsor  and  had 
lived  there  all  her  life.  She  is  .sur- 
vived by  one  brother  and  four  sis- 
ters,   besides  her   parents. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held 
Saturday  morning  in  St.  Alphonsuafc 
church.  -<(^ 


NEW   Y 


PLEA  TO  POPE  FOR 
BLIND  PRIEST-STUDENT 


'[MORE.  May  9,-For  the  first 
ty!*e  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
ofcurch  a  blind  man  will  be  raised  to 
^he  priesthood  next  month  at  Wood- 
stock College  near  here,  if  the  plea  of 
Cardina:  Gibbons  of  Baltimore  and 
Cardinal  O'Connell  of  Boston  is 
granted   by   Pope  Pius. 

The  cardinals  will  appear  before  the 
Pope  and  ask  a  special  dispensation 
for  Henry  Wessling  of  Boston,  a 
Jesuit  student  at  Woodstock  College. 
Mr.  Wessling  became  blind  when 
chemicals  over  which  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory  of  Canisius  Col- 
lege, Buffalo,  N.  Y..  exploded  several 
years  ago.  He  was  then  professor  of 
chemistry  in  that  institution.  Since 
that  time  he  has  gone  on  studying, 
while  prayers  have  been  offered  for 
him  by  people  in  every  section  of  the 
globe.  He  stands  among  the  leaders 
of  his  class  at  Woodstock. 


day. 


BLINDS 


RIEST 


Soon  May  Be  Ordained  at  Woodstock 
College,  if  Pope  Consents. 
Vrfftimore,  Md.,  May  0.— For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
a  blind  man  will  be  raised  to  the  priest- 
hood next  month  at  Woodstock  College, 
near  here,  if  the  plea  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
buns,  of  Baltimore,  and  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nell, of  Boston,  is  granted   by  1'ope  Pius. 

The  Cardinals  will  appear  before  the 
Pope  and  ask  that  a  special  dispensation 
he  granted  for  the  ordination  of  Henry 
"Wessling,  of  Boston,  a  Jesuit  student  at 
Woodstock  College. 

Wessling  became  blind  when  chemicals, 
over  which  he  was  working  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  New- 
York,  exploded  several  years  ago.  He 
was  then  professor,  of  chemistry  in  that 
institution. 

He  stands  among  the  leaders  of  his 
class  at  Woodstock.  His  fellow  scholas- 
tics read  to  him  and  he  easily  remem- 
bers what  he  hears.  He  has  learned  all 
the  prayers  said  by  a  priest  at  mass 
and  has  mastered  the  ceremonies  in 
the  various   services  of  the  church. 

Wessling  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit   order    14   years. 


figj)e  Asked  to  Make 
C^lind  Man  a  Priest 

l  „  — — *-        __^______ . 

Baltimore,     May     9. — For     the     fli 
time    in    the    history    of    the    Catholic 
Church  a  blind  man  will   be  raised  to 
the   priesthood   next   month   at  Wood- 
stock College,  near  nere,  if  the  plfea  of 
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Cardinal    Gibbons,    of    Baltimore,    andj 
Cardinal     O'Connell,      of     Boston,     is 
granted  by  Pope  Pius. 

The  cardinals  will  appear  before  the 
Pope  and  ask  a  special  dispensation 
for  Henry  Wessling,  of  Boston,  a 
Jesuit  student  at  Woodstock  College. 
Mr.  Wessling  became  blind  when 
chemicals  over  which  he  was  working 
exploded  several  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  he  has  gone  on  studyi^gjjl 


Blind  Organist  Weds 
Ssirl  Once  His  Escort 


Goshen,  N.  Y.,  May  13.— Joseph  W. 
Ackerinan,  blind  organist  of  the  Meth- 
odist CWpRfli  of  Goshen,  has  joined 
!  he  ranfc  of  the^en edicts,  his  bride 
being  MraS*^'ene  Crosby,  formerly 
stenographer  and  bookkeeper  in  \a 
local  candy  store.  \ 

Miss  Crosby  formed  a  friendship  fot 
the  blind  organist  some  time  ago.  l\ 
became  her  custom  to  escort  hi  ml 
home  after  the  services,  but,  it  is  un- 
deretood,  when  the  question  of  their 
marriage  arose  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  W.  Crosby,  objected.  They 
were  won  over,  however. 

Rocky  Mountain  Leader 
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DEPARTMENT 


FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Vision  of  Two  Blind  Men 

Not  far  away  the    slap-stick  comedian  is 
received  with  tumultuous  applause,  but  the 
church    is    not    deserted.      You    enter  it  to 
find  an  audience  that  has  escaped  the  slap- 
stick summons.     You  f«lel  at  once  the  gra- 
cious and  benign  influence  of.  the  beautiful 
building  and  are  glad  that  you  are  there. ' 
The  church  is    the    Cflurch  of  the    Epip- 
hany, at  the  corner  of  South  Ashland  boul- 
evard    and    Adams    street,  and  there  is  to 
be    an    organ    recital,  one  of  a  sefries    that 
has    now    reached     the    sixteenth    season. 
The    programmes    are    arranged    by    Dr. 
Francis  Hemington  with  admirable  skill 
They  are  of  the  right    length,  and  there    is 
the  variety  and  the  nice  dfdju^ment  to  fceep 
the  interest  in  them  keen   throughout    with 
such  a  fine,  sympathetic  and  intelligent  in- 
terpretation of  the  music  as    Dr.    Heming- 
ton gives.     You  realize  now    if    you     have 
not  done  so  before  that  here  is  a  realm    of 
music   that  constitutes  a     kingdom    of    its 
own  with  its  composer,  its  performers    and 
its  devotees.     And  among    the    composers 
you  are  introduced  to  a  blind  man  who    is 
blessed    with    a   truly    remarkable    vision 
"Although  totally  blind,"  says  the    pro- 
gramme, "Alfred  Hollins  has  won    for 
himself  a   high    position    among    organists 
and  composers    for  the    organ."     You    do 
not  wonder  at  this  when    you    have    heard 
his    compositions,    though    you    may    well 
wonder  how  he  was  able  to    accomplish  so 
much.     And  it  you   had    attended    one    of 
the  ealier  recitals  you   would    have    had    a 
cause  for  wonderment.     Of  the  composition 
by  Wolstenholme  called  "The  Answer" 
it  is  said:     "This  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  dainty  pieces  by  the  eminent  blind 
organist  and  composer,  who    has    enriched 


the  organists'  repertory  by  several  com- 
positions in  various  styles,  all  of  which 
bear  the  impress  of  genuine  musicianship, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  legiti- 
mate effects  to  be  obtained  from  the  in- 
strument ." 

"No  eye  at  all  is  better  than  an  evil  eye, 
dark  master,"  said  the  blind  man's  dog 
in  the  carol,  and  how  much  more  these 
two  blind  men  must  see  than  many  of  us 
who  have  eyes  that  are  not  evil.  They  do 
not  grope  about,  but  work  boldly  in  the 
light.  They  have  acquired  the  technical 
skill  of  the  player  which  many  students 
cannot  do  with  the  best  of  eyes.  They 
have  written  their  music  with  an  inward 
vision  only,  and  it  is  as  exquisite,  delicate, 
lovely  as  the  finest  tracery.  Shutout  from 
the  world  they  have  conquered  it  after  first 
conquering  themselves.  They  are  actually 
a  staff  for  those  who  see,  a  guide  for  them 
in  the  darkness,  and  minister  to  their 
highest  pleasure 

"If  1  were  blinc"  1  should  want  to  die," 
is  a  common  expression,  but  how  few  live 
as  full  a  life  as  these  blind  men  and  have 
as  much  to  give  to  others?  Theirttrfluenee 
extends  far  out  in  the  world  beyond  wild- 
ernesses and  oceans.  Their  power  excites 
a  regard,  a  reverence  we  may  .say,  that  is 
wholly,vdenied  the  power  of  the  greatest 
financial  syndicates  Grant  that  our  com- 
parisons are  not  fair  without  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  difference  in  natural  e<rr- 
dowments  and  itjstil!  remains  true  that  thev 
have  overcome  what  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  deadly  blight,  a  perfect  excuse  for 
idleness  indolence  and  despair. 

At  these  recitals  they  have  brought  the 
jarring  discords  of  the  day  into  tune. 
They  have  given  rest  and  serenity  and  a 
new  elevation  of  mind  and  soul  Thev 
have  wrought  a  change  that  somehow 
keeps  suggesting  the  change  wrought  by  a 
flood  of  light.  They  have  made  this  a  bet- 
ter world  to  live  in.  Best  of  all,  out  of 
their  blindness  they  have  rebuked  the  faint 
heart,  the  feeble  will,  the  complaining- 
spirit.  They  leave  us  with  no  vain  regrets 
that  we  have  missed  that  brightened  artist, 
the  slap-stick  comedian.  —  Chicago  Record 
Herald. 


PATDRSON-,   N.   J.,   GTJARDT'AN 


Tuesday,   May  26,  1914. 


.Blind  Musician  to  Entertain 

Professor  Krumpeln,  the  blind  mu-< 
lcia<Qand  composer,  will  give  an; 
iiitfrfa^aaient  at  the  United  Presto./-" 
eriVff^church,  Smith  street,  tomor- 
ow  evening,  under  the  auspices  of 
he  Flute,  Fife  and  Drum  corps.  The 
Toceeds  will  be  for  new  uniforms, 
^rofessor  Krumpeln  will  give  the 
ollowing  program:  Piano  solo,  "The 
'harge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  (Kruni- 
eln) ;  song,  "The  Deathless  'Army'' 
Trotiere) ;  autoharp  solos,  (a)  "The 
losary";  (to)  "The  Blue  Danube"; 
lano  solo,  Rondo  Brilliant  (Weibtoeii  ; 
Dng,  "The  Tin  Gee-Gee";  ocarina  so- 
>,  "The  Carnival  of  Venice";  con- 
ert,  accordeon  solo,  March  "The  U. 
.  Recruits"  (Krumpeln) ;  recitation, 
Lasca"  (A.Texan  tragedy,  with  mil-' 
ical  illustrations);  piano  demonstra- 
:ons,  "How  Great  musicians  would 
ompose  a  favorite  tune";  bagpipe  so- 
i,  'The  79th's  Farewell  to  Gl'bralter." 

Organ  recital— March,  "The  U.  S. 
Iarine  Band"  (by  request),  (Krum- 
eln) ;  overture  to  "William  Tell"  (by 
squest),  (Rossini);  the  Storm  on 
iake  Lucerne  'is  introduced  in  this  sa- 
nction; "The  Angel  of  Love"  (Wald- 
2ufel) ;  Shepherd's  Song,  (from  Hen 
y  the  8th),  (E.  German);  Cujus  Aui- 
•ta-m  (from  the  -Statoat  Mater),  (Ros 
ini);    "The    Light      Cavalry"      (Vo; 

lU'PP*) . 
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SEEING   WITHOUT    EYESIGHT 


Recently  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  attended  the  formal  opening  of  new  buildings  erected  for  the  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Portland  Street,  London.     The  boys  in  this  picture  are  some  of  the  sightless  Boy 

Scouts  who  were  present  on  this  occasion.    They  are  learning  to  appreciate  sculpture  by  seeing  with  their  hands. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  world  like  the  idols  of  whom  the  psalmist  wrote,     Eyes  have  they, 

but  they  see  not."    These  boys  are  in  part  a  compensation  for  such,  for  they  have  not  eyes,  yet  they  see 
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SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN 


Sunday,   May  17,   1914. 


A    BLIND    ENTERTAINER. 


i.«*       Maiy      I,.      Fltzhush      at      Third 

H*       Baptint   Charch. 
A  delightful  entertainment  of  music  arid 
recitations  was  .given  Friday  night  at  the 
Third    Baptist   church    by    Miss    Mary    L. 
Fitzhugh.    a    blind    dramatic    singer    and 
elocutionist.    Over  200  peop'e   were   pres- 
ent.    Miss    Fitzhugh's   singing   and    speak- 
ing revealed  a  wonderfully  sweet  and  pow- 
erful   dramatic    voice.    The   audience    was 
most  enthusiastic  over  her  art  and  nearly 
every  number  on  the  program  was  heartily 
'•iK-ored.    The  new   pastor  -of   the   church. 
Rc\    Dr    Garnett    R.    Waller,    opened    the 
entertainment  with   prayer.    This  was  fol- 
lowed far  i>  juaao  selection,  hr  Miss  Boiling. 
Then   Miss    Fitzhugh    was  introduced  and 
she  gave  a   short  sketch   of  her  life.    She 
has  been  blind  ever  since  she  was  15  years 
old.   and   she  told  her  experiences   in  get- 
ting   her    remarkable    education — remarka- 
ble,  for  she  can   read  and  write  in  three 
different  languages,  can  write  music,  type- 
write, sew  and  do  many  other  things  most 
difficult  of  entertainment  for  a   blind  per- 
son.    Her  program  in  full   was  as  follows: 
"A    Return,"    Mallard:   "Lafollette."'    Mar- 
ehasie;  "Queen  of  the  Night,"  Tory;  piano 
selection:    "Leah,     the     Forsaken;"     •'En- 
couragement," Dunbar:  "Holy  City."  song 
ann  pantomime:  piano  selection:  "The  Cry 
of     Rachel."    Turner:     "Lovely     Spring," 
Coenen:  "Miserere."  Verdi. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  entertainment  consist- 
ed of  William  C.  Jackson,  T.  S.  Burnett 
and  Benjamin  A.  Peters.  The  proceeds 
from  the  concert  will  be  used  toward  the 
building  of  a  home  for  the  colored  blind 
irK^iisjLQUjd^- 


LAW  KEEPS  GIRL  FROM 
AIDING  BLIND  FATHER 

Cannot  Get  Working  Papers 
Through  Technicality. 


Jamaica,  May  22. — Because  of  a 
technical  rule  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, Louis  Kassel,  a  blind  man,  re- 
siding at  236  Curtis  avenue,  Richmond 
Hill,  appealed  to  Justice  Ryan  in  the 
Children's  Court  yesterday.  He  said, 
unless  his  fourteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Valentina,  is  permitted  to  work, 
he  will  probably  become  a  city  charge. 
He  also  has  a  four-year-old  child. 

Kassel  stated  that  his  daughter  is 
about  to  be  graduated  from  high 
school.  The  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany will  give  her  employment  under 
an  arrangement  by  which  she  may 
finish  the  school  term,  and  get  her  di- 
ploma. But  she  cannot  go  to  work, 
without  working  papers  from  the 
Health  Department,  which  refuse?  to 
issue  them  because  she  is  fifty-one 
and  a  half  days  short  in  her  present 
school  term. 

The  blind  man's  story  elicited  the 
sympathy  of  members  of  the  Big  Sis- 
ters' Association  who  were  in  court, 


and  Mrs.  Helmer,  its  president,  prom- 
ised to  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
State   Labor   Department. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  has  come 
to  light  in  the  Jamaica  High  School. 
A  boy  under  14  is  ready  to  graduate, 
but  he  cannot  receive  his  working 
papers  for  several  months.  His  as-j 
sistance  is  badly  needed  by  his  nioth^ 
er,  sisters  and  brothers. 


sftstftFiSLD  fj#A38.v  a^mi 


Saturday    May  23,   1914. 


Clement  R.  Coffin,  a  blind  musician 
and  entertainer  from  Nl  w>.i*ui*,  rTn- 
lered  a  most  ehjoyabje  program  Wed- 
nesday evening  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Men's  Club  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  the  occasion  being  "ladies' 
night"  and  the  last  meeting  of  the 
slub    for    the    season. 


N.    T.    EYE    WORI 


day,  May  25,  1314, 


FALLS  10  DEATH  OUT 


Stu&tf^Dver  Low  Sill,  Evi- 
dently Thinking  It  Door 
to  Dining-Room. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Ballard,  blind  for  the 
last  ten  of  her  eighty  years,  fell 
through  a  window  of  her  apartment 
at  No.  308  West  One  Hundred  and 
Forty -seventh  street  to-day  and  was 
killed.  Her  daughter  Bertha  and  a 
boarder  had  not  risen  when  the  old 
lady  blundered  through  the  window, 
and  they  only  learned  of  her  death 
when  the  janitor,  William  R.  Baggott, 
after  finding  Mrs.  Ballard's  body  on 
the  sidewalk,  ran  up  to  break  the 
news  of  her  death  to  them. 

Always  a  light  sleeper,  Mrs.  Bal- 
lard was  in  the  habit  of  rising  before 
her  daughter  and  starting  the  pre- 
parations for  breakfast.  She  made 
her  way  about  the  house,  guiding 
herself  by  touching  the  walls  and 
the  furniture  occasionally.  In  the 
hall,  next  the  dining  room  door  is  a 
window  with  a  sill  only  two  feet 
above  the  floor.  This  window  was 
open. 

To  th»  old  woman  for , whom  It  was 
always  night,  the  frame  of  the  win- 
dow must  have  seemed  like  the  frame 
of  the  door.  Always  quick  and  self- 
confident,  her  daughter  believes  she 
started  forward  with  the  belief  that 
the  open  door  and  the  dining  room 
were  before  her.  Hurrying  forward, 
her  knee  struck  the  window  sill  and 
she  pitched  forward  and  fell  through. 


Baggott,  who  was  at  work  in  the 
cellar,  heard  a  scream  which  stopped 
short  when  it  had  risen  to  its  highest 
pitch.  He  ran  up  to  the  street  and 
found  the  body  of  Mrs.  Ballard  lying 
on  the  sidewalk.  Her  head  had 
struck  the  iron  railing  which  guarded 
the  basement  entrance  and  her  skull 
had  been  crushed. 

The  janitor  hunted  up  Policeman 
Keepers,  and  Dr.  Kassabohn  was 
called  with  an  ambulance  from  Har- 
lem Hospital.  He  could  find  no  signs, 
of   life   in   Mrs.   Ballard's   body. 

Baggott,  as  soon  as  the  ambulance 
was  summoned,  ran  up  to  the  Bol- 
lard apartment.  Miss  Bertha  Bal- 
lard came  to  the  door.  She  is  a 
nurse  and  had  intended  to  sleep  late. 

"Is  your  mother  out?"  asked  the 
janitor. 

"Why,  no,"  Miss  Ballard  answered. 
"She  is  not  up  yet." 

She  went  to  her  mother's  room, 
found  it  empty  and  ran  to  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room.  Then,  almost  over- 
come by  fright,,  she  grasped  the 
meaning  of  the  open  window  and 
learned  the  truth  from  the  janitor. 
The  body  was  allowed!  to  remain  on 
the  sidewalk  covered  with  a  cloth 
until  Coroner  Feiriberg  ordered  it 
taken  to  the  Harlem  Morgue,  where 
Miss  Ballard  had  to  go  to  claim  it. 

Mrs.  Ballard  was  blinded  ten  years 
ago  by  a  blast  of  flame  from  an  oven 
in  the  bakery  which  she  managed  af- 
ter the  death  of  her  husband.  She 
took  great  pride  in  her  ability  to  get 
about  her  home  and  the  neighborhood 
without  help.  , 


WOMAN  WALKS 
OUT  OF  WINDOW 



Blind,    Mrs.    Margaret    Ballard 
Thinks  She  Is  Going  Through 
in  Door. 


Fs.  "Margaret  Ballard.  f>'ixty-fi\  C 
years  old.  a  blind  woman,  mistaking 
jin  open  window  lor  a  door,  fell  to- 
dr.y  from  the  window  of  her  home  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  308  Wesl  147th 
street  to  the  street,  and  was  instantly 
killed.  Her  daughter.  Bertha,  a 
trained  nurse,  slept  on,  ignorant  of 
the  death  of   her  mother. 

Mrs.  Ballard  had  been  blind  ten 
years.  She  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
finding  her  way  about  the  apartment, 
and  as  the  windows  are  but  a  short 
di-tonce  from  the  floor  she  thought 
era-   had  approached   an   open   door. 

Several    women    screamed    as    they 
»;->      Mrs.    Ballard    fall,    and    the    jari- 
Itei.    William   Baggott,    called    Patrol-' 
Knb'n    Keepers    of    the    Lenox    avenue 
»U.  tion. 

Hi'.  Cassabohm,  who  made  a  hur- 
ried/ trip  from  Hfirlem  Hospital, 
fouul  that  the  woman  had  suffered 
a  fractured  skull  and  died  instantly. 
Th<=-  body  lay  on  the  sidewalk  for  an 
hour,  until  Coroner  Feinberg  arrived. 
Not  knowing  that  Bertha  Ballard 
Was  asleep  in  the  apartment,  he 
Ordered  the  body  to  be  removed  to 
the    police    station    and    then    to    the 


C6 


Morgue.  Miss  Ballard  was  then  visit- 
•<1  by  the  janitor.  She  was  overcome 
*hen  she  heard  of  her  death.  She 
Immediately    claimed    the    bodv. 

-\«:s.   Ballard  owned  a  bakery  after 
the    death    of    her    husband,    and 
*as  a  draft   of  the  oven  that  caused 
her  loss  of  sight. 


N.  T.  WORN!! 
< 

ursday.  May  28,  1914, 

E  MERE  EYES 
IF  A  GIRL'S  PLUCKY? 

Here's  Alice  Finnigan,  Fifteen 

and  Sightless,  Carrying  Off 

Honors  in  Parochial  School. 


"Just  say  that  I  am  the  happiest 
girl  in  town,"  said  Miss  Alice  Fin- 
nigan, blind  and  fifteen,  who  was 
graduated  yesterday  morning  from 
the  Sacred  Heart  Parochial  School 
in  a  class  of  thirty. 

In  spite  of  her  infirmity  Miss  Fin- 
nigan was  able  to  carry  off  honors 
in  her  class,  receiving  high  percent- 
ages in  all  the  elementary  studies. 

Nine  years  ago,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, Miss  Finnigan  lost  her  sight. 

"But  that  did  not  dishearten  me," 
she  said  last  night  in  her  home,  No. 
766  Tenth  avenue.  "I  am  just  as 
content  now  as  if  I  were  able  to  see 
as  well  as  you  do. 

"At  first  I  had  a  blind  teacher. 
She  was  a  great  and  good  woman. 
She  laid  the  foundation  of  whatever 
education  I  have  now.  When  she 
left  us  I  went  to  the  Catholic  Insti- 
tjijbgJo|5J|h^Blind,  in  charfe"^  of  the 
STsTerso^Hliffry!'  I  was  there  for 
several  years,  then  came  to  Sacred 
Heart  School  for  the  final  year." 

Miss  Finnigan  not  only  acquired 
a  good  elementary  education  but  has 
rounded  it  off  with  music  lessons. 
She  played  the  piano  for  reporters 
who  called  on  her  last  night.  She 
will  take  a  rest  this  summer  and  re- 
sume study  in  the  fall.  ^ 


SPRINGFIELD    TXCVSS.)    REPUBLICAN 


BLI 


Friday,   Ma/  29,   1914. 


ERS  ENTERTAIN. 


John    and    Mary    McCay   in    Hibernian 
Hall. 

John    and    Mary    McCay,    blind    singers 
and    musicians,    gave    a    concert    and    en- 
tertainment   before    a    large    audience    in 
Hibernian   hail  last  night.     The   program 
'  consisted  of  vocal  solos  and  duets,  piano 
numbers  and  humorous  recitations.     Miss 
McCay    has    a    sweet    soprano    voice    and 
her  singing  won  great  applause.     Mr  Mc- 
Cay specially  delighted  the  audience  with 
hjs  humorous   Irish  stories  and  character 
.  sketches.     Before  the  last  number,  a  vocal 
duet.    Mr    McCay    gave    a    short    speech 
thanking   the    friends   in    Springfield    who 
had    helped    them    to    their   success.      The 
piano    numbers    were    played    with    great 
spirit   and    were    enthusiastically   received 
Mr     MeCay's    singing    showed     the    same 
humorous    ability    that_jjlga££d    the    audi- 
ence in  his 
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"EW    YORK    MORN,    S 
Friday,   May  29,   1£ 

BLIND  AND  INSANE, 
'  HER  FORTUNE  GROWS 


Miss    Folsom    Has    Income    of 

$100,000  Yearly — $4,000  for 

Her  Keep  in  Asylum. 


A  referee's  report  disclosing  that  while 
a  blind  insane  woman  Is  being  kept  In  a 
public  asylum  in  Massachusetts  at  a  cost 
of  $ 4,000  a.  year  her  estate  is  yielding  an 
income  of  nearly  $100,000  was  filed  in  the 
.Supreme  Court  yesterday  by  Phoenix  In- 
graham,  who  took  testimony  on  an  ac- 
counting filed  by  George  W.  Folsom,  as 
committee  of  the  property  of  his  sister, 
Margaret  W.   Folsom. 

The  report  states  that  when  Miss  Fol- 
som was  declared  insane  and  sent  to  the 
asylum  in  i860  her  property  was  worth 
only  $365,000,  and  a  few  years  later  it 
was  increased  to  $468,627  through  a  par- 
tition suit.  The  present  value  of  the  es- 
tate is  $1,827,457,  of  which  $1,528,971  is 
the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estarte. 
The  thirty-six  parcels  comprising  the  es- 
tate yielded  $131,963  in  rents  last  year. 

While  only  $4,2265  was .  paid  during 
the  year  for  the  maintenance  of  Miss  Fol- 
som at  the  McLean  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Waverly,  Mass.,  her  brother  got 
an  allowance  of  $20,000  for  taking  care 
of  her  property  and  his  attorneys  re- 
ceived $4,339  for  services  in  the  account- 
ing. 

Mr.  Folsom  testified  before  the  referee 
that  his  sister  is  now  71  years  old,  and 
that  he  is  her  only  relative,  and  will  In- 
herit her  entire  estate  when  she  dies. 
When  questioned  as  to  whether  Miss  Fol- 
som was  receiving  all  the  comfort  and 
attention  to  which  her  means  entitled  her, 
Mr.   Folsom  said : 

"The  McLean  Hospital  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  is  a 
State  institution.  My  sister  has  the  at- 
tentipn  of  a  physician  daily  and  is  per- 
mitted to  walk  in  the  garden.  There 
is  no  chance  for  her  recovery.  While 
she  is  blind,  she  always  recognizes  my 
voice.  She  never  answers  my  questions, 
but  always  says  'God  bless  you'  to  me. 
She  won't  speak  to  anybody  else.  She 
seems  to  understand  when  they  they  tell 
her  that  her  brother  is  downstairs  to 
see  her,  but  it  is  her  only  glimmering 
sign  of  intelligence."         . 

Mr.  Folsom  testified  that  he  believed 
his  services  were  worth  $20,000  a  year. 


SOSTOM   (MASS.)   ATWrcnTTSEft 


Friday,   May  29,   1914. 


MALDEN,  May  28.-Albert  T.  Barker.  41. 
JKVnf1S  MaPtewood's  "blind  boy,"  whose 

r  «£!/:ble  Sense  0f  touch  and  h«aring  was 
so  Bwh  that  he  knew  scores  of  Maiden 
people  by  hearing  them  walk  and  would 
call  out  their  name  to  them  without  ever 
,„a™n?  been  mistaken,  is  dead  at  his  home. 
10  Dodge  st.  Death  was  due  to  Bright's 
disease. 

Barker  became  totally  blind  when  9  years 
old    as    the    result    of    serious    illness.     He 

ever    ana        &°  £  the  PUb"C  schoola-  how- 

5^a€,^*lr£la"""n"  wTa^na'ive" 
of    Cambridge,    but    had    lived    in    Maiden 

siXrs  llo  bro^  "*  ^^  *  m°ther'  tW" 
sisieis,    two   brothers   and   an    a°-erl    srmnri- 

Ne°wton    ^   C^lM  J     BaVke^Vwest 


WMCYuKa    TVASSj    TRAMS^MFT 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1914. 

WORST  CRIME  ON 

THE  CRIME  LIST 

STEALING      FROM      A      BLIND      MAN 
CHARGED      AGAINST      MAN      WHO 
WAS    ADMITTED    AS    PARTNER   IN 
MAIN    STREET    BUSINESS. 
Mitchell  Razzouk,  Main  street  photo- 
grapher who   recently  went   blind   has 
been    the    victim    of    a    great    IWU'l  "ot 
swindling   on   the    part   of   his   partner, 
Julian   Pinaw,   whom   he   admitted   into 
his  business    when   his   eyesight  failed. 
According   to   the  agreement,   the  part- 
ner was  to  look  after  the  business  and 
receive  half  of  the  profits  as  his  share. 
After    they    had    been    in    business    for 
some    time    the    partner    proposed    that 
the    blind    man    go    to    New    York    and 
consult    a    specialist.       The    two    went 
down  to  the  big  city  and  Razzouk  was 
ordered    to    remain    at    a    hospital    for 
several    days    by    the    physician    whom 
he  consulted.     The  latter  sent  his  part- 
ner   to    purchase    some    violins    but    he 
failed  to  reappear.     It  was  found  later 
that    he    had    pawned    the    violins    and 
not   only    that   but    that   he    had    stolen 
the  suitcase  containing  the  blind  man's 
possessions,    representing    to    him    that 
it  had  been  taken  by  some  one  else.    On 
the    return    home,    several    little    inci- 
dents   aroused    the    suspicions    of    Raz- 
zouk   and    his    mother    who    lives    with 
him.       Investigation    showed      that      a 
great     deal     of    photographic     supplies 
were    missing   and   also    that    the    part- 
ner had   been   cheating   right  along   by 
representing    that    orders    for    picture* 
were  only  one-half  what  they  actually 
were.      It    was    his    custom    to    take    an 
order    for   two   dozen   pictures   and   put 
down  the   number  as  one  dozen  on  the 
books.       He     would     then    deliver    the 
pictures    in    person    and    would    pocket 
half  the  money.     The  police  were  noti- 
fied of  the  thefts   and  the  partner  was 
brought    before    the     authorities.       He 
was  given   a  chance  to   repay  Razzouk 
and    is    being    kept    upder    strict    sur- 
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BLIND  JUDGE  AIDS  BilKD  MAN. 


Cents    Wai 
sing. 

taking  mer- 
-idence  here  in 


Prisoner    With    Only 
Accused    of   1 

Cincinnati,  June  3.- 
cy  on  the  blind  was  in 
the  Municipal  Court,  when"*"-Jjudge  Bell 
was  called  upon  to  judge  the  case  of 
Fred  Meyers,  accused  of  begging.  Both 
Judge  and  prisoner  were  totally  blind, 
but  this  was  not  brought  out  to  either 
until  Meyers  said  that  he  was  blind,  and 
had  but  two  cents,  and  was  trying  to  beg 
enough  to  get  to  Richmond,  Ind.,  where 
he  has  relatives. 

*The  Judge  then  informed  the  prisoner 
that  he,  too,  was  blind,  and,  with  the  help 
of  court  officials,  the  men  shook  hanc^. 
Judge  Bell  arranged  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  Meyers  to  his  destination. 
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PASTORJUNDJINS 
HIGH  LAW  DEGREE 


Studies  F       Ro  Rev.  Dr.  McClel 

land,  Graduated  as  Doctor 

of  Jurisprudence. 


HOPES  TO  REGAIN  HIS  SIGHT. 


Brooklyn  Pastor  Was  Honor  Man  in 

University  Class  Despite 

Affliction. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  McClelland,  for 
many  years  pastor  of  the  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  Seventh  avenue 
and  St.  John's  place,  who  was  strick- 
en totally  blind  through  an  infection 
a  month  after  his  resignation  as  pas- 
tor, and  who  lives  at  97  Johnson 
street,  will  receive  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  jurisprudence  instead  of  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  at  the  com- 
mencement of  New  York  University 
on  Wednesday,  June  10.  It  marks  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  same  institution,  when 
he  took  up  the  ministry,  now  graduat- 
ing   in    law,    so    he    has    matriculated 


REV.  DR.  A\£  CLELLflND. 


twice  and  "been  a  kid  twice,"  as  he 
said  today.  Dr.  McClelland  has  been 
the  honor  man  in  his  class,  which 
numbers  225,  the  Jewish  membership 
being  80  per  cent.,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  a  Christian  minister, 
the  fraternity  was  so  close  that  the 
class  elected  him  president,  and  he 
has  directed  their  sports,  their  dinners 
and  their  fun. 

Dr.  McClelland's  Success  in  study 
and  in  petting  a  degree  has  been  re- 
markable, in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  read,  and  for  a 
while  had  to  be  led  about.     Some  time 


ago  a  remarkable  operation  was  per- 
formed by  his  warm  friend  and  the 
friend  of  the  Rev.  John  Howard  Mel- 
ish,  rector  of  le  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Dr.  V.  .  D.  Price,  who  deter- 
mined upon  an  experiment,  which 
could  not  make  the  eye  any  worse, 
but  which  might  give  him  a  fraction 
of  sight.  The  operation  was  a  success- 
ful one,  and  although  Dr.  McClelland 
cannot  yet  read,  he  can  go  about,  and 
goes  to  his  studies  at  the  University 
without  attendance.  He  ^noes  to  be 
able  to  have  the  sight  of  one  eye  in 
about  two  years,,  he  not  now  being 
able  to  distinguish  objects  at  any  dis- 
tance, and  only  in  the  barest  outline. 

What  has  been  the  remarkable  part 
of  Dr.  McClelland's  accomplishments 
is  the  fact  of  not  being  able  to  read, 
and  of  having  everything  he  has  stud- 
ied read  to  him  by  his  wife,  who  has 
been  most  devoted  in  his  affliction,  by 
friends,  and  by  paid  readers.  For 
the  last  three  years  a  Brooklyn  man 
friend  has  visited  Dr.  McClelland's 
home  every  Wednesday  night  and 
read  to  him  for  several  hours.  An- 
other friend  has  read  on  one  after- 
noon each  week  for  several  hours, 
thus  relieving  Mrs.  McClelland.  Dr. 
McClelland  has  been  compelled  to 
get  all  his  studies  by  memory,  re- 
taining what  is  read  to  hirn,  and  not- 
withstanding his  handicap  he  has 
been  always  in  the  honor  place  in  the 
large   class. 

The  blind  minister,  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  first  purchased  a  type- 
writer, learned  the  touch  method,  and 
although  he  cannot  see,  he  can  use 
the  machine  and  make  perfect  copy, 
not  being  able  to  read  a  word  of  it 
after  it  is  written,  and  he  passes  it 
over  to  his  wife  for  correction,  she. 
however,  scarcely  ever  finding  an  error 
either  in  alignment,  spelling  or  punc- 
tuation. 

Dr.  McClelland  began  preaching  in 
nearby  pulpits  a  year  after  he  was 
stricken  blind.  He  has  also  lectured 
in  colleges.  In  November,  1912,  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Union  Presbyterian  Church,  at  New- 
burg,  but  he  felt  impelled  to  decline. 
An  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
he  consented  to  preach  twice  each 
Sunday  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  com;ng  November.  The  Un- 
ion Church  ittja  historic  one,  it  being 
the  church  from  which  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  came  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brook- 
lyn. Dr.  McClelland  has  largely  in- 
creased the  membership,  the  attend- 
ance and  the  contributions,  and  has 
had  a  large  measure  of  success  in  his 
work,  although  he  cannot  distinguish 
any  onp  in  the  audience  when  he  goes 
into  the  pulpit. 

Dr.  McClelland  has  had  offers  from 
two  large  law  corporations  to  asso- 
ciate himself  with  them.  He  has  also 
had  an  invitation  to  become  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  law  college,  and  he  says 
he  has'  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
which  he  will  accept,  although  he  is 
much  inclined  to  give  his  time  tcj 
teaching.  He  will  take  a  rest  afte- 
gradustion,  aid  not  enter  upon  an; 
duties  until  the  fall.  He  is  now  i 
fine  health  and  looking  forward  t 
the  return  of  sight  in  one  eye,  th 
right  one,  the  left  being  entirel 
Manic  and  dead. 
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Raying**    Griffith,    the  .Mind    _bpy 

preacher,  iff  ttJouglersyille,    aetlffft!fP*W^" 
address   iry  Ehenga^fr^Bvangelical    Church, 
Reading,  oMMMRrMaL'riuge  of  the  King's 
Son." 


Twnrrw  WASS/J  mot;\t  riT.oBTS 


Sunday,    June  7,    1914. 


An  Interesting  feature  of  the  week 
wa»  a  visit  made  by  James  Lawrence, 
ayBufcoineijal  resident,  to  HudBon  Lodge 
IV)-JP-  ^fTrast  evening.  Mr  Lawrence 
ha»  oeen  unable  to  attend  a  meeting 
for  several  years,  being  blind  and  In- 
firm, at  S4.  It  was  his  50m  uiniliersary 
of  joining  the  order,  and  a  friend  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  conveying  him  to  the 
meeting.  He  received  a  rousing  re- 
ception, and  gave  an  interesting  talk 
to  the  members.  Mr  ;  Lawrence  first 
joined  the  order  in  Shirley,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  cherter  list  of  Hud- 
son Lodge.  ixVjfa  the  only  charter 
member  feft.jmi§*is  also  a  member  of 
King  Dl^i^/Hn^jimDrnent,  Fitchbw^,^. 


Pastor  Celebrates  Fortieth 

Anniversary     with     Mt. 

jjjj^ashington  Church. 

Cl*n-"~ 

Tubby  Hook,  without  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, horse  car  or  omnibus,  and  "ten 
miles  from  a  beefsteak,"  held  a  large 
place  In  the  reminiscent  sermon 
preached  yesterday  by  the  Rev.  George 
>S.  Payson,  who  completed  the  fortieth 
year  -of  his  pastorate  of  the  Mount 
Washington  Presbyterian  Church  a* 
Dyckman  street  and  Broadway.  Tubby 
Hook  is  now  known  as  Inwood. 

Dr.  Payson  told  his  congregation  of 
the  changes  he  had  seen  In  northern 
Manhattan.  The  pastor  began  a  week's 
celebration  of  his  long  service  in  the 
parish   church. 

In  his  sermon  the  venerable  preacher 
recalled  that  among  his  early  parish- 
ioners were  James  McCreery,  Isaac  M. 
Dyckman,  William  B.  Isham,  Hosea  B. 
Perkins  and  their  families,  who  are  no 
longer  living  in  the  parish,  but  continue 
to  help  the  church. 

Owing  to  lack  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities few  families  moved  Into  the 
Tubby  Hook  section  in  the  early  days, 
said  Dr.   Payson. 

"In  those  days  we  lived  ten  miles  from 
a  beefsteak,"  said  the  preacher.  "Table 
supplies  were  ordered  a  day  ahead.  The 
nearest  livery  stable  was  three  miles 
away,  and  a  day's  notice  was  necessary 
to  hire  a  carriage.  I  havfe  seen  two- 
horse  teams  struggle  In  Broadway  with 
their  heavy  wagons  sunk  in  sand  up  to 
the  hubs." 

Dr.  Payson  said  he  was  now  minister- 
ing to  the  great-grandchildren  of  the 
men  and  women  who  had  welcomed  him 
to  the  parish.  In  the  last  forty  years 
the  churoh,  he  estimated,  has  disbursed 
close  to  $300,000,  two-thirds  of  which 
was  devoted  to  charity. 
,  Thomas  C.  Dag'ina,  blind  organist  of 
the  church,  who  has  plA^MNHHl  thirty- 1 
nine  years,  received  congratulations^ 
with  Dr.  Payson, 
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Man 

jOn  the  Corner " 

Has  Stood  There 

1 0  Years 


FRANKLIN     C.     GARDNER. 

Time  Has  Dealt  Gently 

With  Him — Friends 

Increase. 


Mr,'  Enterprise  Reader,  how  m*ny 
yr  trs  has  Franklin  C.  Gardner,  tha 
"Blind  Man  on  the  Corner,"  sold  the 
I  paper  at  Main  and  Centre  streets? 
You've  passed  him  day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  until  It  seems  he  is 
a  fixture. 


Ten  years  ago  to-morrow  Mr.  Gard- 
ner faltered  to  his  position,  feeling 
his  way  with  a  cane  along  the  edge 
of  the  curb.  He  has  not  missed  a 
day  since.  The  perversity  of  the  ele- 


ments disturb  him  not.  Swathed  in 
sheets  of  rubber  under  a  drenching 
storm,  or  wearing  his  black  alpaca 
coat  under  a  sweltering  sun,  his 
voice  is  heard  in  regular  cadences 
throughout  each  afternoon:  "Enter- 
prise— Enterprise." 

Time  has  dealt  gently  with  the 
blind  newsman.  His  general  health  is 
good  and  he  has  hosts  of  loyal,  help- 
ful friends,  -  many  of  whom  stop  to 
exchange  greetings  and  a  cheery  word 
every  day. 

"I  was  surprised  at  the  number 
who  remarked  concerning  my  anni- 
versary," said  Mr.  Gardner.  "A  num- 
ber of  them  remembered  that  about 
this  time  marks  another  year  for 
me.  I've  literally  felt  the  Enterprise 
grow  in  the  past  10  years  and  judging 
[by  the  demand  it's  the  only  paper  in 
the  city." 

Franklin  C.  Gardner  has  been 
blind  10  years.  He  was  operating  a 
lasting  machine  at  the  C.  A.  Eaton 
Co.  factoify  when  he  received  an  in- 
jury which  made  him  blind.  He  took 
up  selling  the  Enterprise  shortly  af- 
ter, and  it  proved  his  salvation.  He 
has  a  wife  and  two  children,  Lily 
C.  Gardner  and  Franklin  C.  Jr. 

It  is  .  doubtful  if  he  could  break 
away  from  the  newspaper  selling 
habit  now.  It  has  become  a  part  of 
his  life.  His  office  is  God's  out-doors, 
his  patrons  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
human  tide,  and  his  hours  from  1 
in  the  afternoon  until  7  in  the 
evening. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  NEW? 


Thursday,  June  11,  1914. 

TRAFFIC  OFFICERS 

TO  AIDBUNDMEN 

ft       _.- — "1"         "      ' 

CeSa^BiWner     Gillespie     issued ,  an 
order  to  the  traffic  division  today   di- 
recting the   officers    to  aid   blind   men 
across    the    streets.      If    the    sightless 
pedestrian     has     a     whistle     he     onlMj 
need   blow   it    and    an    officer    will    b( 
at    his    side    and    escort    him    to    th 
other    side    of    the    thoroughfare.      11 
he    hasn't    a    whistle    he    can    attrac 
the   officer's    attention    in    some    othei 
way,     but    the    commissioner    said    t 
whistle  would  serve  the  purpose  best 

flfrfcirrvTi  rrcswi  ^rTr"*TTW 


Friday,  June  12,  1914. 


BALTIC 


i  nme  nt 


Large  Audience   Enjoys   Entertair 
by  John  and   Mary  MoCay — Odd   Fel- 
lows Plan   Picnic. 


ThebUnjt»»*fcists,  John  and  Mary 
McOiy,  brother  and  sister,  gave  a  co  l- 
cert  and  entertainment  in  Sprague  hall 
Thursday  evening  to  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  The  concert  waa 
given  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Mary's 
church.  The  various  numbers  were 
rendered  in  a  pleasing  manner  and  the 
audience  greatly  enjoyed  the  pro- 
gramme which  follows: 

PART    ONE. 
Piano  duet.   Norma   (Beyer)  Bellini 


Vocal  duet.   How  Beautiful  id  Night, 

Richards 
Soprano  solo,  KAllarney,  Balfe 

Humorous  song,  A  Jolly  Good  Laugh. 

Thomas 
Piano   solo,  Amoroso,  Eghart 

Miss   McCay. 
Baritone  solo,  The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's, 

Rodney 
j  Duet  (humorous),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith, 

A  Domestic  Quarrel. 
Comic  character  sketch  (in  costume). 
The  Old  RoUicker. 

Mr.    McCay. 
PART    TWO. 
Piano    solo,   The   Alpine   Storm, 

Kunkel 
Mr.    McCay. 
Vocal   duet,   The   Harp   That   Once 

Thro'  Tara's  Hall,  Mooro 

Baritone  solo,   Off  to  Philadelphia, 
adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody, 

B.  Haynes 
Specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humor, 

Mr.    MoCay. 
Soprano    solo,    Sing,    Sweet   Bird", 

Ganz 
Piano  duet,  H  Trovatore  (Melnotte), 

Verdi 
Impersonations,  The  Bashful  Man, 
The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt  to 
Recite  a  Poem,    etc. 

Mr.    McCay. 
Vocal  duet.  Oh.  That  We  Two  Were 
Maying.  Alice  May  Smith 

Thursday  at  4  o'clock  a  special  mat- 
inee  was  given  for"  the  school  children-, 


WORCESTER   afASS.V   TT3L5GRAM 


Sunday,   June   14,    1914 


BLU^SINGER  GOES. 

Edward    I.    Boyle    of    Pleasant    Theater 
to    Appear    In    Norwich,    Ct. 

The  patrons  of  the  Pleasant  theater  will  miss 
the  fine  baritone  voice  of  the  Wind  hero,  Edward 
I.  Boyle,  for  the  popular  entertainer  severed  his 
connection  with  this  theater  Saturday,  to  ac- 
cept an  engagement  with  the  Davis  theater,  Nor- 
wich, Ct..   for  the  summer. 

It  will  be  remembered  Mr.  Boyle  proved  him- 
self a  hero  at  the  time  of  the  fire  at  Pleasant 
theater,  when  lie  kept  at  his  post  and  sang  a 
rollicking  song,  while  the  flumes  were  about 
the  stage  on  which  he  stood.  \o  knowing  Iiow 
he  was  to  escape  himself,  he  remained  and 
calmed  the  audience  so  that  all  escaped  in 
safetv. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  several  persons  to 
secure  a  Carnegie  medal  for  him.  but  the  Car- 
negie commission  moves  slowly  and  no  results 
hare  been  secured.  It  is  hoped  that  something 
may  be  done  to  secure  for  Mr.  Boyle  this  public 
teeognition   that  lie  justly  deserves. 

In  leaving  the  Pleasant  theater,  Mr.  Boyle 
leaves  hundreds  of  friends,  numbering  employes 
and  patrons.  Of  exceptionally  sunny  di- 
tion.  with  a  kind  word  for  all  and  with  the 
happy  faculty  of  straightening  out  difficulties 
between  those  who  failed  to  agree.  Mr.  Boyle 
wag  always  the  arbiter  of  all  disputes  that 
rnighl  arise  and  his  decision  was  always  ac- 
cented as  final. 

-Ys  a  musician,  he  is  a  wonder.  Sightless,  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  playing  any  instrument  tliat 
may  be  placed  in  his  hands.  The  piano  is  a 
favorite  with  him.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fall 
will  see  him  again  in  the  spotlight  at  the  Pleas- 
ant, for  he  is  a  singer  that  audiences  never  tire 
of  hearing. 


:& 
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Inesday,  June  17,  1914. 


BUNHOPRANO 
IS  FOUND  DEAD; 
eJJINT  AT  POISON 


Miss  Helen  Mesow's  Body  Found 
on  Couch  in  Her  Apartment 

in  Oakland,  Cal, 

♦♦-■    — 

CARD  FROM  MAN  DISCOVERED 
NEAR  HER, 


Oakiand,  Cal.,  Wednesday.— Mies  Heleis 
Mesow.  a  soprano  singer,  -was  found  dead 
on  a;  couch  in  hex-  apartment  here  early 
to-day.  The  cause  of  death  has  not  been 
determined.     Miss  Mesow  was  blind. 

A  physician  said  that  a  spoon  found  in 
the  bathroom  smelled  strongly  of  a  qulcte 
acting  poison. 

On  a  table  near  the  coach  was  a -card 
hearing  the  name  ofW.  C.  Dohrmann.an 
Oakland  real  estate  agent.  The  card  con- 
tained this  pencilled  message:— 

"Helen :— Six  P.  M.-  Wanted  you-  to 
come  to  dinner  this  evening,  as  it  is  our 
last  nlght.-W.  C  D." 

Mrs.  E.  Stege,.  of  Melrose,  -  an  aunt  of 
Dohrmann's,  said  that  she  and  Dohrmaivn 
left  the  note  at  the  apartment  Sunday. 
"Oour  last  night,"  she  said,  meant  teat 
Dohrmann  was  leaving  town  for  a  while. 
Miss  Mesow  was  well  known  as  a  singer. 
She  was  educated  in  the  California  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and  at  th* 
University  of  California.  Afterward  $h*j 
continued  her  vooal  studies  in  Paris 

Besides   being   a   musican,   Mss   M«so 
was    a    proficient    linguist.      She    ska' 
danced    and    engaged   in  various    athl*le 
pastimes.     She  was  about  thirty  year#>ld 
and  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Helen  Kell 


Painter,  in  Fear  of 
Blindness,  Ends  Life 

Berlin,  June  20. — Fearing  that  an 
approaching  operation  on  his  eyes 
would  not  save  him  from  total  blind- 
ness, Professor  Hans  von  Petersen,, 
president  of  the  Jrlunich  Society  of 
Artists  and  one  ^  Gerrgfray's  most 
distinguished  painter?!  'committed  sui- 
cide  by    shooting  himself  through  the 

head. 

Professor  Petersen  specialized  os 
marine  subjects,  and  one  of  his  best 
known  works  is  a  rural  painting  en- 
titled "Germany's  Day  of  Glory  at 
Sea."      He    was  sixty-four  years  old. 
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Wednesday,  June   17,   1914. 


UBSNtK 

DEAD  IN  HER  FLAT, 


Friend  of  Helen  Keller  Was  an 

Accomplished  Musician 

and  Linguist. 

OAKI  4ND,  Cal.,  June  17-Miss  Helen 
Mesow.  a  soprano  singer,  was  found 
dead  o.i  a  couch  in  her  apartment  here 
earlv  today.  The  cause  of  death  has 
not  been  determined.  Miss  Mesow  was 
blind.  A  physician  said  that  a  spoon 
found  in  the  bathroom  smelled  strongly 
of  a  quick-acting  poison. 

On  a  table  near  the  couch  was  a  card 
bearing  the  name  of  W.   C    Doht ^; 
an  Oakland  real  estate  agent.     The  caxfl 
contained  this   penciled   message: 

"Helen  6  P.  M.  Wanted  you  to  come 
to  dinner  Ihns  evening  as  it  is  our  last 
„io-ht  — W.  C.  D." 

Mrs.  E.   Stege  of  Melrose    an  aunt   of; 
Dorhmann.  said  that  she  and  Dohrmann 
MS.  the  note  at  the   apartment  *>und*£ 
"Our   last  night,"   she    said,   meant  that 

"  Miss  Mesow  was  educated  in  the  Cali- 
fornia institute  for  ihe  Leaf  ana  Blind 
pud  at  the  University  ot  Cahiovn.a. 
Afterward  she  pursued  vocal  studies  in 
Paris.  Besides  being  a  musician  she 
was  a  proficient  linguist.  She  was  about 
30  years  old  and  was  a  friend  of  Miss 
Helen    Keller. 


rer^fr^.TnabSS.,  J-v-a.v^g.o-T-^lglr. 


Jv^w€-    2-i-   'tlf 


A  N  BFFECIBNT  and  agreeable  woman  wanted 
A  as  companion  and  assistant  for  an  eldeUy 
couple  (with  servants);  one  able  *»  *e**dai°*„ 
well,  and  write  tor  one  who  is  '^?d;  «'ah™ 
would  appreciate  a  pleasaat  ^comfortab  h°m 
where  tnere  can  be  considerable  out-of-doors  m.e 
and [reasonable  wages;  a  permanent  situation  for 
a  satfjflctory  Person;  references  required.  Ad- 
dress 53   Summer  st.,   Haverhill,   Mass. 

MWS  3 


Tuesday,    June    23,    1914. 

Blind  Girl  at  Head 
""oTFIymoutli  Class 

PLYMOUTH,  June  23.— Miss  Ger-, 
trude  S.  Harlow,  eighteen,  although 
nearly  blind  since  infancy,  today  as 
valedictorian  heads  her  class  in  the 
lnz-nl    hierh  school. 


fflflfi  at  Ball  Game 

ONE  would  suppose  that  it  would 
he  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to 
**"enjoy  the  great  national,  game  of 
■baseball  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
dt  is  necessary  in  order  to  follow  every 
play  to  keep  your  eyes  on  the  ball.  In 
spite  of  his  misfortune  there  is  at  least 
one  blind  man  in  the  city  who  must 
derive  some  pleasure  from  attending  a 
baseball  game,  for  he  was  discovered 
at  the  -Polo  Grounds  on  a  recent  Satur- 
day afternoon  w*hen  the  Yankees  were 
performing  there. 

He  entered  the  grounds  supported  on 
the  arms  of  friends,  who  stood  on  either 
side  of  him.  From  his  facial  expression- 
it  was  apparent  that  the  very  anticipa- 
tion of  attending  the  game  gave  him  as 
much  pleasure  as  it  did  to  the  small 
boy  who  stood  in  line  with  his  father 
waiting  to  get  in. 

His  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  and 
he  continually  joked  with  his  friends  on 
different  topics;  but  most  of  all  on  base- 
ball. He  was  anxious  to  know  who  they 
thought  would  pitch  that  afternoon  for 
both  teams;  what  were  New  York's 
chances  of  winning;  if  the  Yankees 
were  pennant  contenders  this  season,  in 
their  estimation.  Most  of  all  he  was 
anxious  to  know  how  the  new  players 
shaped  up,  the  players  he  had  not 
"seen"  last  season  'because  they  were 
not  with  the  team  at  that  time- 
Just  to  let  his  friends  and  the  curious 
ones  who  were  watching  him  know  that 
he  was  familiar  with  baseball  customs 
he  warned  the  gate  keeper  to  let  him 
have  Ohis  rain  check  back  when  he  re- 
moved the  portion  of  the  ticket  which 
is  detached  when  the  bearer  enters  the 
ground.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
receive  the  rain  check  when  the  gate 
keeper  was  ready  to  give  it  to  him. 

Naturally  it  was  necessary  for  his 
friends  to  guide  him  through  the  jam 
cf  enthusiasts  to  his  seat.  Whatever 
roughness  the  blind  man  did  encounter 
he  took  it  all  good  naturedly  and 
seemed  to  relish  the  thought  that  he 
was  being  treated  the  same  as  any  other 
man  at  the  grounds  that  afi  ernoon. 
Apparently  he  asked  no  favor  or  sym- 
pathy from  strangers  as  long  as 
he  had  his  two  good  friends  at  his 
side. 

Getting  comfortably  seated,  the  blind 
man  extracted  a  cigar  from  his  pocket 
and  a  friend  supplied  'the  nee-  ry 
light.  He  puffed  on  the  cigar  with 
great  satisfaction  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  thought  that  even  though  he  a  as 
blind  and  handicapp  to  that  extent 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoyin0 
his  smoke  as  well  as  the  next  fellow. 

Of  course  he  had  to  dispense  with 
a  scorecard;  but  he  had  two  friends 
who  put  their  cards  to  good  use  and 
read  off  the  names  of  the  players  on 
the  contending  teams-  Not  only  that, 
but  as  the  game  progressed  they  in- 
formed the  blind  man  who  was  at  bat. 
Although  robbed  of  his  sight,  he  had 
studied  the  records  of  the  opposing 
players  and  lie  knew  just  what  each 
man  could  do.  He  knew  if  they  batted 
fron  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  plate, 
and  from  constant  attendance  at  the 
games,  apparently,  he  knew  pretty  well 
to  which  field  the  batter  sent  the  ball 
when  he  hit  it.  In  fact  it  was  a  reve- 
lation to  listen  to  that  blind  man  give 
the  facts  about  every  player  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  game-  It  must  have  re- 
quired diligent  study  on  his  part  to 
memorize    all    those    records    so    as    to 
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conver  <j  intelligently  about  them  with 
his  friends. 

When  it  was  time  for  rootii  g  he  ac- 
cepted his  cue  from  the  crowd  and  he 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  with  lusty 
shouts.  Not  only  that  but  he  was  not 
a  wee  bit  backward  in  springing  to  his 
feet  and  stretching  when  the  lucky  sev- 
enth inning  came  around.  The  only, 
time  he  displayed  disappointm  nt  wajj 
when  the  opposing  team  made  thrrfe 
runs.  f 


LOSES  HIS  SIGHT 
30  YEARS  AGO, 
NOW  INVENTOR 


Becomes   Blind  by   Accident   in 

Bottling  Works,  Devises 

New  Stoppers. 


DEVICE  TO'  KEEP  GAS  IN 
ALE  AND  BEER. 


Despite  the  loss  of  his  Bight  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  Patrick  J.  McNamara, 
an  Inmate  of  the  Home  for  the  Jgyi 
104th  street  and  Amsterdam  avei 
to-day  completed  models  for  three  practi- 
cable bottling  Inventions.  Several  friends 
of  the  man  (have  become  interested  In  the 
devices  and  will  aid  him  to  develop  them. 
McNamara  has  been  in  the  home  ever 
since  it  was  erected.  He  lost  his  eyes  in 
an  accident  in  a  bottling  works  where  he 
worked.  A  bottle  with  a  tlaw  In  It,  which 
he  was  filling  with  gingw  ale,  exploded 
and  put  out  his   eyes. 

Ever  since  he  has  been  devising  means 
of  protecting  other  bottling  workers  from 
accident  and  perfecting  mi»ans  which  will 
enable  breweries,  restaurants  and  hotels  to 
keep  liquors  continually  firesh  and  drug- 
gists or  chemists  to  employ  simple  schemes 
by  which  poisons  may  be  i.ept  from  care- 
less or  irresponsible  persons. 

His  principal  Invention  Is  an  automatic 

check-valve  or  vent  peg,  which  will  keep 

barrelled  beer  from  turning  stale  through 

loss   of    gas.     The   usual    barrel   of    beer 

ale   or   cider,    after   being   tapped     has   e 

small  hole  left  open  In  the  top,  so  that  all 

may  enter,   with   the  result  that  the  gs 

evaporates  and   allow®  tho  liquor   to   b« 

come  flat.     Mr.   McNamara' s  vent  peg  i 

a  staple  device  Which  automatically  allow 

fresh   air  to  enter  the  kerj  or  barrel  th 

instant  the  spigot  Is  turned.     "When  th 

faucet    is    closed,    the   valve   bnmediatel 

closes,   thus  permitting  no  gas  to  escap. 

When   it   Is   considered   tliat  a   barrel    < 

ale   will   become  flat  in   about   two  daj 

the  value  of  Mr.   McNamara's  lnventlo 

can  be  appreciated. 

Of  similar  use  is  a  stopper  he  traa  d< 
vised  for  highly  carbonated  liquids  an 
champagnes.  It  Is  a  metal  stopper,  whlc 
when  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a  ehampagr 
bottle  will  keep  the  wine  full  of  gas  a 
the  time  it  is  being  served.  It  allows  tJ 
jfree  drawing  of  the  wine  and  shuts^D 
Ithe  escape  of  the  gas.  M 
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'BLIND  30  TEARS 


Who  Loses  Sight  in  Bot- 
tling   Accident    Devises     ! 

Stopper  Wonders. 

♦ 

KEEP  GAS  IN  CHAMPAGNE 


Another  Contrivance  Locks  Recepta- 
cle Containing  Poisons,  Keeping 
Out  Careless  Persons. 


Blind  for  more  than  thirty  years,  yet 
with  an  energy  that  is  remarkable  for  one 
so  afflicted,  Patrick  J.  McNamara,  who 
lives  at  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  at  Am- 
sterdam avenue  aiTa?,Wll!WPPIi**|»taa»*AUst 
completed  the  tedious  task  of  making  mod- 
els for  three  practical  bottling  inventions, 
and  friends  have  succeeded  in  interesting 
business  men  in  his  cause  to  assist  him  in 
developing  them. 

Mr,  McNamara  is  fifty-eight  years  old 
and  has  been  in  the  home  ever  since  It  was 
erected.  He  remembers  Amsterdam  ave- 
nue when  it  was  almost  a  big  open  lot  its 
entire  length  from  Seventy-second  street 
north.  He  has  vivid  recollections  of  how 
the  old  section  looked,  because  it  was  a 
little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that  he 
lost  his  eyesight  in  a  bottling  factory  acci- 
dent. He  was  filling  an  Imperfect  bottle 
with  ginger  ale.  when  it  exploded. 

Ever  since  he  has  been  devising  mean3 
of  protecting  other  bottling  workers  from 
accident  and  perfecting  means  which  will 
enable  brewers,  restaurants  and  hotels  to 
keep  liquors  continually  fresh  and  drug- 
gists or  chemists  to  employ  simple  schemes 
by  which  poisons  may  be  kept  from  care- 
less or  irresponsible  persons. 

His  principal  invention,  is  an  automatic 
oheck-valive  or  vent  peg,  which  will  keep 
barrelled  beer  from  turning  stale  through 
loss  of  gas.  The  usual  barrel  of  beer, 
ale  or  cider,  after  being  tapped  has  a 
small  hole  left  open  in  the  top,  so  that  air 
may  enter,  with  the  result  that  the  gas 
evaporates  and  allows  the  liquor  to  be- 
come flat.  Mr.  McNamara's  vent  peg  is 
a  simple  device  wihich  automatically  allows 
fresh  air  to  enter  the  keg  or  barrel  the 
instant  the  spigot  is  turned.  When  "the 
faucet  is  closed,  the  valve  Immediately 
closes,  thus  permitting  no  gas  to  escape. 
When  it  is  considered  that  a  barrel  of 
ale   will  become  flat  in  about  two  days 

the   value  of  Mr.    McNamara's   invention 
can   be  appreciated. 

Keeps    Gas   In    Champagne. 

Of  similar  use  is  a  stopper  be  has  de- 
vised for  highly  carbonated  liquids  and 
champagnes.  It  is  a  metal  stopper,  which 
when  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a  champagne 
bottle  will  keep  the  wine  full  of  gas  all 
the  time  it  is  being  served.  It  allows  the 
free  drawing  of  the  wine  and  shuts  off 
the  escape  of  the  gas. 


Of  different ,  use,   calculated   to  prevent 
persons  from  obtaining  poisons  from  bot- 
tles in  the  night,  is  what  Mr.  McNamara 
calls    a    lock-stopper.      It    may    be    fitted 
'into  the  neck  of  any  medicine  bottle  and 
linen   locked  with  a  key.     The  liquid  may 
be    poured   without  removing  the   stopper 
afoei    it  has  been  unlocked. 
Mr.  McNamara  is  frankly  grateful  to  all 
«  in  the  home  who  have  looked  after 
his  safekeeping  and  makes  no  secret  that 
whatever  measure  of  success  comes  to  him 
his  loyalty  to  his  home  will  be  shown  in 
more  ways  than  one.  _^& 


Monday,  June  29,   1914, 

TRAGIC  END  FOR 

LIFE  IN  SHADOW 


Helen   Mesow, 

Helen  Mesow,  a  famous  blind  sopra- 
no, known  as  *.he  Helen  Keller  of  tlr« 
West,  committed  suicide  a  few  days  ago 
in  Oakland,  Cal.  She  took  her  life  be- 
cause despondent  from  brooding  over 
her  blindness.  Her  father  is  a  wealthy 
San   Francisco   contractor. 


;A 
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Sunday,  Jmy  5,  1914. 

BOY  BLINDED  WHEN 

TSROLINE   EXPLODES 

WEST     BOXKOKP,    July     t— One    boyv 
v.  as   biinde<i,    BO   persons   received   minpr 

lies,  and  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  town  were  damaged  early  this 
mor  hen    two    barrels    of    gasoline 

exploded  during  a  bonfire  started  as 
part  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 
•  •  Just  as  the  clock  struck  midnight 
James  Bergeson.  chairman  of  the  Inde- 
pendence day  committee,  set  fire  to  the 
pile  of  boxes  and  barrels  that  had  been 
built  up  for  the  bonfire.     The  cheers  of 

hundreds  of  people  who  had  gath- 
ered  were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the 

•lendous   e,\ploslon    that   followed   in- 

itly. 
Everett  Chadwlck,   son  or  John  Chad- 
v.-ick, -one  -of  Boxford's.  utoat  pramine^. 
citizens,    was    close   to    the    bonfire   an» 

was  thrown  backward  to  the  ground. 
His  njpthing  caught  fire  .and  before  he 
could  ^e>  rescued  his  face  was  cut  and 
burned  'and   his   sight  was   ruined. 

Men  and  women  at  the  scene  i  were 
knocked  down  and  hurt,  and  buildings 
all  over  the  town  were  shaken.  The 
windows  in  all  the  buildings  near  the 
scene  were  broken,  and  doors  were 
blown  in.  The  gasoline  that  caused  the 
damage,  had  been  procured  to  pour  on 
the  bonfire  in  case  the  rain-soak< 
should  not  b 
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TITLED  RELATIVES  CUT  OFF. 

Will    at    Mrs.    3L,    V.    Happel    Leave* 

$£103,000   to  Charity. 

na  V.  Happel,  the  widow  of 
Lppel,  who  died  at  her  home, 
■ton  avenue,  Brooklyn,  on  May  16. 
left  a  net  estate  of  $199,355,  of  whkfc 
5103,000  goes  to  charity.  In  all  there 
are  thirty-six  beneficiaries,  and  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  appraiser,  is  a  "stranger." 
None  of  her  relatives,  all  wealthy,  and 
three  of  them  members  of  the  Austrian 
of  German  nobility,  is   mentioned   in  her 

will. 

The   charitable  bequests  are:   Brooklyn 

Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  525,000  ; 
I  German  Hospital,  $15,000 ;  City  of  Hei- 
I  delberg,  $15,000  ;  village  of  Enzweihingen, 
:  $10,000 ;  Frauen  Vereln  of  Deutchen, 
\  $3,000,   and   $5,000   each   to   the  Brooklyn 


«=    I. 


BLIND     GIRL     AS     TEACHER 

Miss  Brown  Given  Position  on  Staff  ol 
Dayton,  O.,  High  School 
Eleanor  G.  Brown,  a  blind  girl  who 
graduated  from  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity last  June,  has  secured  a  position 
teaching  English  and  German  in  a  Day- 
ton high  school.  Miss  Brown  was  one 
of  the  brightest  students  who  ever  at- 
tended the  university.  She  completed  a 
regular  four-years'  course  of  study  In 
three  and  one-half  years  and  obtained 
the  highest  marks  in  much  of  her  work. 


yn 


Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn  Boor  Asso- 
ciation, Salvation  Army,  German  Evangel- 
Hospital,  Home  for  the  Blind,  Hos- 
pital for  the,  Ruptured  and  tlifiCCJ'ipplftd 
and,  the  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities. 

The    remainder    of   the    estate    goes    to 
friends. 


fBLII 
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■     In   a   fit 
her    aim 
ravt  gea 
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BLIND,  TAKES  BICHLORIDE 


espondency  caused  by 
otal  blindness  and  the 
kin  disease,  Mrs.  Ke- 
52  years  old,  of  329 
Eighty-seventh  street,  attempted  sui- 
cide yesterday  by  drinking  a  solution 
in  wnich  she  dissolved  twenty-three 
bichloride  of  mercury  tablets.  Each  of 
the  tablets  contained  about  seven 
and  a  half  grains  of  tne  poison  and 
the  total  dose  that  Mrs.  Baege  took 
was  enough  to  have  kiheci  about  fifty 
people.  She  is  now  in  the  Norwegian 
Hospital  with  no  chance  of  recovery. 

Mrs.  Baege,  whose  husband,  Lud- 
wig,  is  a  civilian  clerk  in  the  employ 
of  the  Quartermaster  on  Governor's 
Island,  was  alone  in  the  house  this 
morning  when  she  swallowed  the  poi- 
son mixture  after  first  writing  two 
notes  in  the  perforation  style  used  by 
the    blind.  But    after    taking     the 

deadly  dose,  the  would-be  suicide 
changed  her  mind  and  called  for  help. 
A  neighbor  who  heard  the  appeal  sum- 
moned Dr.  Rodden  of  249  Eighty- 
sixth  street,  and  he  called  Dr.  Mac- 
Lachan  from  the  Norwegian  Hospital. 
When' the  ambulance  surgeon  ar- 
rived, Mrs.  Baege  told  him  that  she 
had  wished  to  die  but  had  changed  her 
mind  and  she  aided  the  doctor  in  ad- 
justing a  stomach  pump.  Dr.  Mac- 
Lachan  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she 
would  have  died  at  once  if  her  system 
had  not  grown  somewhat  accustomed 
to  the  poison  through  its  use  in  the 
skin  disease  she  had  suffered  from  for 
several  years. 

The  notes  left  by  Mrs.  Baege  have 
tot  yet  been  deciphered  by  anyone 
'amiliar  with  the  blind  perforation- 
ettering.  She  had  no  sight  but  could 
1;^. rv:    ;•:■    light    from    one    eye. 
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Friday,  October  2,  1914. 

EVERETT'S  Ml 

BOY  PIANIST 


Walter  Proctor  Has  Estab- 
lished a  Reputation  by 
His  Wonderful  Ability 

Walter  Proctor,  the  wonderful  blind 
pianist,  now  on  his  fifth  season  at  'the 
Broadway  Theatre  is  au  Everett  boy, 
who  has  for  years  been  a  favorite  in 
this  city.  He  first  attracted  attention 
while  a  mere  boy  appearing  in  local 
entertainments  and  playing  the  piano. 


WALTER   PROCTOR 


with  wonderful  ease   and   ability.     He 
soon  established  a  reputation. 

He  plays  entirely  by  ear  and  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  he  plays, 
especially  for  the  vaudeville  acts,  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  the  actors  visiting 
the  Broadway.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
that  some  actor  does  not  compliment 
him  on  his  musical  ability,  and  these 
performers,  travelling  throughout  the 
country  are  in  a  position  to  know  a 
good  player,  coming  into  contact,  as 
they  do,  with  all  kinds  of   t»-~~- 


bOSTOn  (isnrss.y  TiF.mrtn 


Saturday,   August  22,   1914. 


A  friend  took  me  the  other  day  to 
visit  Miss  K—  of  Charlestown,  who  is 
blind.  Blind  people  are  notably  cheerful, 
jilI  T  innri  nnfttnl-y-"  at  this  woman, 
for  she  simply  radiates  inspiration  and 
courage.  Instead  of  expressing  the 
kindly  sympathy  I  had  meditated  I  was 
taken  in  hand  to  have  my  own  spirits 
uplifted.  It  is  her  mission  to  cheer 
people  up,  says  this  dear  old  soul.  Where 
she  gets  such  cheeriness  I  don't  know, 
for  she  is  very  poor  and  so  short  and 
stout  that  she  can  hardly  walk  about 
with  comfort,  besides  being  aged.  Yet 
she  does  all  the  work  in  her  two  rooms, 
including  cooking,  and  they  are  immacu- 
late. 

Miss  K—  indulges  one  luxury— a  fam- 
ily of  Persian  cats,  which  show  her  re- 
markable consideration.  When  she 
asks,  "Where  are  you?"  they  answer  po- 
litely, "Meow,"  and  put  up  a  paw  to 
touch  her  hand.  Pinkie  is  the  grand- 
mother, Teddy  and  Tom  the  twins,  and 
there  are  two  small  kittens.  Now  Miss 
K —  moved  recently  from  the  hill  to  her 
present  less  expensive  quarters  near  the 
river.  The  cats  protested,  but  came 
along.  Teddy,  having  wrenched  the 
slats  off  a  box,  made  the  journey  in  a 
bureau  drawer,  howling  vigorously.  Miss 
K —  rode  beside  the  moving  man  hold- 
ing Pinkie's  youngest.  Tom  sat  meek- 
ly atop  of  the  load  of  furniture  bes*lde 
*inkie. 
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Class  of  C  Nevison  Roberts 

SEASON  OF  1913  AND  1914. 
Ovid  Opera  House,  June  22,  1914. 


AFTERNOON. 

Mrs.  Adams:  Singing  and  Swinging, 
Mrs.  Adams:  What  the  Bells  Sav, 
Gurlitt:   Birthday  Waltz, 
Schumann:   Happy  Farmer,  - 

Lichner:  A  Short  Story, 
Lichner:  On  the  Playground, 
Lichner:  On  Parade, 
Lange:  Little  Wanderer, 

Lichner:  Daisy,        -  -  -  - 

Hoist:  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 

Biehl:  The  Clock, 

Biehl:  The  Rope-Dancer  at  the  Fair, 

Woolcott:  Tripping  Through  the  Meadows, 

Schiller:  Little  Song, 

Mclntire:  On  Dress  Parade, 

Lichner:  Pink, 

Lange:  Heather  Rose,        ... 

Lange:  At  the  Ball, 

Wilson:  Dance  of  the  Fays, 

Louka:  Sunset  on  the  Ocean, 

Bohm:  Farewell  to  the  Alps, 

Cone:  June  Flowers,        - 

Beethoven :  Farewell  to  the  Piano, 

Bohm:  Dance  on  the  Green, 

Voss:  Le  Innocence, 

Mascagni:  Intermezzo  from  Cavaleria  Rusticana, 


Charles  Jarvis 

Helen  Yariger 

Sage  Redfern 

Marguerite  Harris 

Margaret  Eaton 

Gladys  Jarvis 

Joyce  Chaffee 
-     Hazel  Harris 

Paul  Jarvis 

Richard  Jarvis 

Ella  Garry 

Oliver  McGillicuddy 

Leta  Stowell 

Hazel  Scudder 

Irene  Cook 

Edna  Van  Dyne 

Clifford  Squier 

Donald  Hathaway 

Lawrence  Storrer 


EVENING. 
Bohm:  Fanfare, 

Wilson:  Tripping  Through  the  Meadows, 
Bohm:  Danse  Hongroise, 
Lagve:  The  Angel's  Dream 
Lange:  Thine  Own, 
Duraud:  Valse  in  E  Flat 
Lange:  May  Breezes, 
Bollman:  Conveut  Bells, 
Bchm:  Song  of  the  Swallow, 
Wollenhaupt:  Etude  in  A  Flat 
Auburt:  Harp  at  Midnight, 
Chaminade:  Air  de  Ballet, 
Sinding:  Rustle  of  Spring, 
Smith:  Marche  Fantastique, 


Ida  and  Hattie  Moulton 

Hattie  Moulton 

Bradford  Morse 

Charles  Beebe 

Myrtle  Waltz 

Vesta  Mulder 

Maude  Warren 

Vera  Smith 

Marion  DenHouten 

Ida  Moulton 


C.  NEVISON   ROBERTS, 

TEACH  E  R    OF 

IANOFORTE, THEORY.    HISTORY,  HARMONY.  COUNTER- 
POINT AND  COMPOSITION. 

PIANO  TUN  INS   AND   REPAIRING. 


■*¥■ 
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N.    T.    EVE     WORLD    (2SS) 
Thursday,  July  9,   1914. 

BLIND  MAH  TAKES 
AEHGPLAffE  FLIGHT 


fy*    Like    a    Feather    Bed," 
Says    \Y.    G.     Philiips    of 
Nfiw  York. 

HAMMOKDSPORT,  N.   Y„  Jul}   9.— 

The  aeroplane  flight  of  a  blind  man 
late  yesterday  was  the  farthest  out  of 
fhe  usual  Hammondsport  has  experi- 
enced in  a  long  time.  He  was  W.  G. 
Phillips  of  No.  215  West  Thirty- fourth 
street,  New  York.  While  visiting 
friends  here  he  decided  he  wanted  a 
ride  in  the  air. 

"Doc"  Wildman,  the  Curtiss  avia- 
tion professor,  took  hirn  up  in  a  flying 
boat  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake.  , 

"It  felt  like  a  feather  bed,"  said  the 
voyager  on  alighting.  "I  wish  I  could 
go  again.  I  could  feel  when  we  were 
rising  into  the  air  by  our  bumping 
along  the  water;  then  we  went  up 
and  up,  and  when  we  came  down 
there  was  no  unpleasant  sensation. 
Even  if  I  didn't  go  up  to  see,  I  feel 
well  repaid  for  the  effort: 


nm*»  Pa.  fiff^GEll 


'-.ttSi 


gl  Saturday,   July   11,    1914. 

Presbyterians  Use  Autos 
in  Evangelistic  Campaign 

STREET  preaching  from  automobiles 
will  be  aSjgeature  of  the  summer  cam- 
paign ^nducte^by  the  Presbyterian 
EvangelistWfcJg^fmittee.  Two  automo- 
biles will  be  used  next  week.  They  will 
conduct  services  at  three  or  more  places 

each  evening.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  William 
Barnes  Lower,  pas- 
tor of  Calvary 
P  resbyterian 
Church,  Wyncce, 
will  open  his  auto- 
mobile campaign 
tomorrow  night, 
and  the  Rev.  Frank 
B.  Lane,  of  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  starts 
out  with  another 
motorcar  on  Mon- 
day night. 

The  sixteenth 
season  of  Presby- 
terian summer  tent 
and  open-^ir  work! 
began  last  Sunday 
under  gratifying  Photo  by  Gutekunst. 
conditions.  Large  Rev-  w.  B.  LOWER, 
audiences  assembled 

to  hear  the  preaching  throughout  the 
week.  The  enrollment  at  the  Daily  Vaca- 
tion   Bible    Schools    increases    daily. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Lowe  will  arrive  from  On- 
tario, Canada,  today  and  will  begin  a 
two-week  series  of  stereopticon  services 
on  the  lawn  of  Greenwich  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church.  This  is  a  new  neigh- 
borhood for  the  committee's  work,  in  the 
heart  of  a  large  foreign  population. 

The  gifted  blind  evangelist,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Housfrw—no  wires  from  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  tent 
at  24th  and  Reed  streets.  The  Rev.  Joseph 


Perenzin,  of  Bristol,  will  begin  open-air 
meetings  for  Italians  at  Magnolia  and 
Rittenhouse  streets,  Germantown.  Michael 
Frasca  will  continue  at  Van  Pelt  and 
Stella  streets;  the  Rev.  Arnaldo  Stasio,  at 
Tenth  and  Kimball  streets,  and  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Mucci,  at  64th  street  and  West- 
minster  avenue. 

Richard  "Wallace  will  preach  at  a  noon 
rally  in  Westminster  Hall  next  Monday, 
when  reports  will  be  made  by  evangelists 
and  school  workers.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Houston   will  make  an  address. 


BROOTv'L 


BLIND  SINGER  DIES. 


HELEN  MESOW,  BLIND  SINGER. 
Helen  Mesow,  the  famous  blind  singer 
known  as  the  "Helen  Keller  of  the 
West,"  whose  recent  death  involved  a 
tangle  of  circumstances  which  confronted 
the  police  in  the  shape  of  a  seeming  hope- 
less mystery,  was  found  to  have  died 
from  an  Overdose  of  acetanilid,  a  power- 
ful heart  depressant,  taken  as  a  headache 
powder.  At  first  it  was  thought  the  blind 
girl     had     committed     suicide.      Louise 

Schaerer,  who  found  her  in  a  dying  con- 
dition, claimed  to  have  detected  the  odor 
of  chloroform  in  her  apartment.  Later 
the  butt  of  a  partially  smoked  cigar  was 
discovered,  also  the  calling  card  of  W.  C. 
Dohrmann,  a  real  estate  operator,  and  in, 
the  bathroom  was  found  a  spoon  contain-f 
ing  some  mysterious  crystals.  An  au 
topsy,  however,  showed  conclusively  tha 
death  had  been  ca used  by  an  overdose  o 
the  medicine  that  Miss  Mesow  frequent! 
took  for  severe  headaches. 


\ 
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Friday,   July   17,   19 


DRIVE  AUfOS 

nishing  fact  that  a  blind 
man  may  drive  a  motor  car  in  the 
England.  Anyone        who        has        a 

driving  license,  which  can  be  obtained 
on  the  payment  of  5  shillings  without 
any  test  of  qualification,  is  entitled  to 
drive  a  car,  whether  he  is  able  to  do 
so   or    not. 

The  German  method  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  that  of  England.  If  a 
German  wishes  to  drive  a  motor  car 
he  must  first  take  out  a  one  month'3 
tution  license,  which  permits  him  to 
learn  to  drive.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  he  is  taken  into  the  heart  of 
a  large  city,  and  with  an  official  by 
his  side  is  made  to  drive  in  and  out 
of    the   traffic. 

One  little  slip,  a  slight  hesitation  in 
slowing  up,  and  back  he  is  put  for  an- 
other month  of  tution.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  even  three  months  tui- 
tion is  insisted  on,  and  there  are  others 
in  which  licenses  are  refused  alto- 
gether. The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
accident  percentage  in  Berlin  i«  only 
half  that  of  London. 


FEARS  UDtlESS, 
LEAPS  TO  DEATH 

J 


N  THE  SUBWAY 

— " 

Alexander  MoKilligan  Dies  Under 
Express  Train  at  Seventy- 
Second  Street  Station. 


-♦♦- 


TRAFFIC     IS    HELD    UP 
TWENTY    MINUTES. 


FOR 


-♦♦- 


A  man  Identified  as  Alexander  McKlUt- 
gan.  of  No.  862  Eighth  avenue,  leaped  to 
his  death  to-day  in  front  of  a  north- 
bound express  train  at  the  Seventy-second 
street  subway  station.  Miss  Winters,  also 
of  No.  862  Eighth  avenue,  who  identified 
the  body,  said  McKHHiran  had  come  here 
from  Tuxedo,  N.  Y,  to  be  treated  for  a 
slight  attack  of  paralysis.  His  eyes  were 
|affected,  she  said,  c.r.d  toe  feared  that 
!he  would  lose  his  eight. 

There  was  a  delay  of  twenty  minutes 
before  the  man's  body  was  taken  from 
under  the  car  and  traffic  resumed. 
I  According  to  the  police  the  man  was 
seen  excitedly  pacing  up  and  down  the 
platform  at  the  south  end  of  the  station 
for  several  minutes.  Suddenly  he  threw 
his  hat  to  the  track  In  front  of  a  north- 
bound train  and  then  leaped  after  It.  The 
miotorman  applied  the  brakes  and  brought 
the  train  to  a  sudden  stop,  throwing  pas- 
sengers from  their  seats,  but  was  too  late, 
the  first  car  passing  over  the  man.  The 
body  was  wedged  between  the  first  and 
second  cars. 

There  was  much  excitement  among  the 
passengers,  and  several  women  screamed 
and  had  to  be  led  to  the  open  air.  The 
platform  about  the  space  where  the  man's 
body  was  was  roped  off,  and  calls  were 
sent  for  an  ambulance  and  apparatus 
with  which  to  take  the  body  from  under 
the  car. 

When  the  body  was  reached  there  was 
no  need  for  the  ambulance.  The  body 
was  much  mangled  and  later  removed  to 
the  West  Sixty-eighth  street  police  sta- 
tion. 

In  the  pockets  of  the  man's  coat  was 
found  a  due  card,  marked  "Empire  Chap- 
ter, R.  A.  M.,"  showing  dues  had  been 
until  December  by '  Alexander  Mc- 
Killlgan  to  Clarence  Davis,  secretary. 
There  were  alss>  letters  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander McKilligan,   No.  SC2  Eighth  aven 

The  man  was  about  forty-five  years  ol 
pounds,    was    five    feet 
Inches    in    height,    dark    complexion    s*d 
black  mustache.    He  wore  a  gray  sujfTof 
good  texture. 
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HELP  GIffiN  TO 
BLIND  MOTHER 


Board  of  Trade  Finds  Homes 

For  Victims  of  Salem 

Fire 


The  families  of  Salem  Are  re- 
fugees, one  a  blind  mother  who  de- 
pended entirely  upon  her  son  for 
support,  another,  a  family  of  five 
who  were  living  in  one  room  and  being 
fed  by  neighbors  and  third,  an  aged 
couple  whose  children  had  been 
taken  when  the  old  folks  were  unable 
to  support  themselves,  will  benefit 
to  the  extend  of  $25  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Saugus  Board  of 
Trade. 

Chairman  Frank  B.  Sloane  an- 
nounced that  the  officers  and  board 
of  directors  have  voted  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  individuals  rather  than 
to  contribute  to  a  general  fund  and 
the  above  amount  was  donated. 

In  none  of  the  three  cases  mention- 
ed was  aid  given  by  the  Salem  of- 
ficials from  either  the  relief  fund  or  the 
bread  line.  The  action  of  the  board 
of  directors  was  heartily  endorsed 
by  the  members. 

Three  hundred  members  of  the 
board,  it  is  planned,  will  attend  the 
annual  banquet  to  be  held  Oct.  1, 
owing  to  the  extra  work  in  making 
arrangements  for  which  the  chair- 
man asked  for  an  augmented  com- 
mittee and  John  Walkey,  Rev.  Lynn 
V.  wFarnsworth  Henry  A.  B. 
Peckham  were  appointed.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  board  will  be  held 
Aug.  19. 


RAVER/HTLL'    '•IfASST    C?AZ2riTB 


Monday,   Juiy  20,    1SM4. 


HEARING    A    BALL    GAME. 


Blind    Man    Enjoyed   the  Contest   as    Much 

•BMgHPS*  •    as  Any. 

One  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible Cor  a.  blind  man  to  enjoy  the  great 
national  game  of  baseball  in  view  of  the 
fart  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  follow- 
every  play  to  keen  your  eyes  on  the  ball. 
In  spite  of  his  misfortune  there  is  at  least 
one  blind  man  in  the  city  who  must  derive 
some  pleasure  from  attending  a  baseball 
game,  for  he  was  discovered  at  the  Polo 
grounds  on  a  recent  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  Yankees  were  performing  there. 
He  entered  the  grounds  supported  on 
the  arms  of  friends,  who  stood  on  either 
side  of  him.  From  his  facial  expression 
it  was  apparent  that  the  very  anticipa- 
tion of     attending  the  game  gave  him  as 
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much  pleasure  as  it  did  the  samll  boy 
who  stood  in  line  with  his  father  wailing 
to  get  in. 

His  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  and  he 
continually  joked  with  his  friends  on  dif- 
ferent topics;  but  most  of  all  on  baseball. 
He  was  anxious  to  know  who  they 
thought  would  pitch  that  afternoon  for 
both  teams;  what  were  New  York's 
chances  of  winning;  if  the  Yankees  were 
pennant  contender  this  season,  in  their 
estimation.  Most  of  all  he  was  anxious 
to  know  how  the  new  players  had  shaped 
up,  the  players  he  had  not  "seen"  last 
season  because  they  were  not  with  the 
team  at  that   time. 

Just  to  let  his  friends  and  the. curious 
ones  who  were  watching  him  know  that 
he  was  familiar  with  baseball  customs 
he  warned  the  gate-keeper  to  let  him 
have  his  rain  check  v>ack  when  he  re- 
moved the  portion  i  the  ticket  which 
is  detached  when  ti  bearer  enters  the 
grounds.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
receive  the  rain  check  when  the  gate- 
keeper was  rea*dy  to  give  it  to  him. 

Naturally  it  was  necessary  for  his 
friends  to  guide  him  through  the  jam 
of  enthusiasts  to  his  seat.  Whatever 
roughness  the  blind  man  did  encounter 
he  took  it  all  good-naturedly  and 
seemed  to  relish  the  thougnt  that  he  was 
being  treated  the  same  as  any  other  man 
at  the  grounds  that  afternoon.  Appar- 
ently he  asked  no  favors  or  sympathy 
from  strangers  as  long  as  he  had  his  two 
good  friends  at  his  side. 

Getting  comfortably  seated  the  blind 
man  extracted  a  cigar  from  his  pocket 
and  a  friend  supplied  the  necessary  light. 
He  puffed  on  the  cigar  with  great  sat- 
isfaction and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  thought 
that  even  thought  he  was  blind  and  hand- 
icapped to  that  extent,  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  enjoying  his  smoke  as  well  as 
the   next   fellow. 

Of  course  he  had  to  dispense  with  a 
score  card,  but  he  had  two  friends  who 
put  their  cards  to  go  d  use  and  read  off 
the  names  of  the  players  on  the  contend- 
ing teams.  Not  only  that,  but  as  the 
game  progressed  they  informed  the  blind 
man  who  was  at  bat. 

Although  robbed  of  his  sight  he  ha  I 
studied  the  records  of  the  opposing  play- 
ers  and  he  knew  just  what  each  man 
could  do.  He  knew  if  they  batted  from 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  plate,  and 
from  constant  attendance  at  the  games, 
apparently  he  knew  pretty  well  to  which 
field  the  batter  sent  the  ball  when  he  hit 
it.  In  fact  it.  was  revelation  to  listen 
to  that  blind  man  give  the  facts  about 
every  player  who  participated  in  the  game 
It  must  have  required  diligent  study  on 
his  part  to  memorize  all  those  records  so 
as  to  converse  intelligently  about  them 
with  his  friends. 

When  it  was  time  for  rooting  he  accept- 
ed his  cue  from  the  crowd  and  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  with  lusty  shouts. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  was  not  a  we,e  bit 
backward  in  springing  to  his  feet  and 
stretching  when  the  lucky  seventh  inning 
came  around.  The  only  time  he  displayed 
disappointment,  was  when  the  opposing 
team  made  three  runs.  —From  the 
York   Sun. 


SHE  OFFERS  FORTUNE 
FOR  TWO  GOOD  EYES 

r^^^zL 

Willing  to  give  a  fortune  for  the 
partial  restoration  of  her  eyesight. 
Mrs.  Isabelle  Lara,  a  widow,  seventy- 
six  years  old,  and  the  .wealthiest 
woman  in  Central  America,  arrived 
here  to-day  on  the  steamship  Pas- 
tores  of  the  United  Fruit  Company's 
white  fleet.  Mrs.  Lara  is  on  her  way 
to  Europe,  where  she  will  consult  fa- 
mous specialists  in  eye  treatment. 
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Mrs.  Lara  is  practically  blind.  Nev- 
crtheless  she  has  managed^Tas^Dusi- 
ness  interests'  in  Costa  Rica.  She  has 
an  income  of  $10,000  a  day  from  real 
estate  and  farming-  interests,  and 
said  to  have  expressed  her  Villir 
ness  to  give  all  her  fortune  foryth 
restoration  of  her  sight. 


1914. 


■WeaOTTy,  fears  blind 


MNHNESS 


CosW>Rican  Widow  Arrives  Here  to 
\7        Consult  Oculist. 

To  cons,Bfflr"«a  oculist,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Lara  y  Sandoval,  a  wealthy  resident  ot 
Ban  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  arrived  here  yes- 
terday on  the  United  Fruit  steamer 
Pastores,  accompanied  by  her  nephew, 
Jorge  W.  Lara,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Lara  is  the  widow  of  Manuel  San- 
doval, who  was  a  Director  of  the  Bank 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  a  sister  of  the  late 
Salvador  Lara,  former  Presiaent  of 
Costa  Rica,  who  owned  several  coffee 
and  sugar  estates.  She  is  55  years  old, 
and  has  been  suffering  from  loss  of 
sight,  but  is  not  totally  blind.  She  was 
considered  wealthy,  but  no(  a  million- 
aire, it  was  yaid,  like  Mrs.  Julia  Dent, 
widow  of  GuiUermo  Dent,  who  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  richest  woman  in  the 
little  Central  American  republic.  Mrs. 
Lara  is  stopping  with  her  nephew  at 
the  Hotel  Felix-Portland,  132  West  For- 
ty-seventh Street. 


COMES  TO  FIGHT  BLINDNE 


Rica's    Be*rt    Business    Woman 
for  Treatment. 

Mrs.  Isabelle  Lara,  sister  <  of  a  former 
President  of  Costa  Rica  and  widow  of 
Manuel  Sandoval, ";who  was  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  and  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Central  America,  arrived 
yesterday  'by  the  United  Fruit  liner  Pas- 
tores  to  consult  a  speoialist  about  her  eyes. 
She  is  55  years  of  age  and  is  almost 
blind.  As  she  is  a  buisness  woman  and 
real  estate  speculator  she  wants  to  save 
her  sight  for  future  work.  She  is  accom- 
panied by  her  nephew,  Dr.  George  Lara, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Lara  was  entertained  on  the  trip 
from  Colon  by  two  young  women  com- 
panions who  read  by  turns  to  her,  as  she 
is  unable  to  read  herself.  She  hj 
acjg^yed  reputation  as  the  best  buisjgesi 
i  iTTN^Mtiiiiiiili  ill    Amu  1 1    i 


Thursday,  July  30,  1914. 


The  Things  That  Money  Cannot  Buy 

THE  impotence  of  that  which  is  often  held 
to/f&  omnipot£»e»fs  illustrated  in  the  sad 
expe\ience^<*^ne  immensely  wealthy  South 
American  woman,  who  is  on  her  way  to 
Paris  to  invoke  surgical  aid  to  prevent  on- 
coming total  blindness.  She  travels  sur- 
rounded by  ev«iqr  linnet,  —  annpiUi  a  retinue 
such  as  might  attend  the  progress  of  a 
Maharanee  of  India.   But  If  Pandora's  box  be 


among  her  baggage,  it  holds  no  hope;  and 
for  many  years  in  vain  she  has  sought  re- 
lief at  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons. By  the  irony  of  fate  she  is  enriched 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice — It  Is  said  that 
the  golden  flood  rolls  in  at  the  Incredible  rate 
of  $500  a  mirute — but  she  has  been  impov- 
erished of  the  jewel  that  she  holds  most 
dear,  and  at  the  age  of  76  despairingly  sets 
out   upon   a  pilgrimage   for  its   recovery. 

Not  long  ago  a  rich  man  in  this  country 
died,  who  in  middle  life  was  envied  of  many, 
for  he  had  everything  that  money  could  pro- 
cure. He  had  a  magnificant  house  with  lux- 
urious appointments,  and  his  pearl  scarfpin 
cost  $8000.  His  son  and  daughter  brought 
him  sorrow,  but  the  fact  was  not  advertised 
in  his  demeanor  to  a  stranger.  Then  blind- 
ness came  upon  him,  and  wasting  disease, 
and  within  two  or  three  years  of  the  in- 
cipiency  of  his  affliction  he  died,  the  object 
nt  pity  in  proportion  to  his  suffering.  For 
was  not  a  bad  man:  his  kindly  hospitality 

id  generosity  had  endeared  him  to  many 
persons,  and  he  had  pursued  with  industry  a 
useful  occupation.  Fate,  that  seemed  to  have 
given  him  all  that  heart  could  wish  in  the 
material  way,  was  not  diverted  by  his  wealth 
from  the  inexorable  tragedy. 

When  one  perceives  how  much  there  is  that 
cannot  have  a  price-mark  set  upon  it,  one 
is  reconciled  to  slender  possessions.  Some 
whose  names  are  imperial  in  the  money  mar- 
ket are  cut  off  from  ordinary  human  pleas- 
ures by  chronic  illness,  or  have  some  physical 
defect  they  would  be  willing  to  beggar  them- 
selves in  order  to  remove.  Nature  has  her 
own  inscrutable  scheme  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  if  one  is  not  rich  in  lands  or 
bonds  and  cannot  hold  "the  gorgeous  East 
in  fee"  there  may  be  other  sorts  of  wealth 
that  prove  more  than  a  compensation. 
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BLIjSOJIAVE 
NO  SIZE  SENSE 

Some  Sightless  Children 

Imagine  that  Cows  and  Other 

Equally  as  Large  Animals 

are  no  Larger 

than  Cats  or  Dogs 

The  path  of  the  teacher  of  the  blind 
Is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  one 
of  the  greatest  being  the  task  of  con- 
veying to  their  minds  some  idea  of 
the  size,  shape  and  features  of  birds 
and  animals.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
true,  models  are  used,  but  owing  to 
their  small  size  they  are,  to  say  the 
least,  of  doubtful  advantage. 

The  ignorance  of  blind  children  is 
great,  often  grotesque.  A  teacher  of 
a  class  may  find  that  a  child  does  not 
know  whether  a  she«p  or  a  cow  is  the 
larger,  or  he  may  even  find  that  a 
hare  has  wings!  However  carefully 
they  are  told  that  a  small  model  of  a 
cow   is   only   one-fortieth    the   size   of 


the  real  animals,  more  often  than  not 
they  are  unable  to  think  of  the  ani- 
mals as  being  any  larger  than  the 
model,  and  will  stoop  and  describe 
somethine  about  the  size  of  a  kitten 
when  asked  to  indicate  the  size  of  a 
cow.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
no  standard  of  size,  form  and  texture 
— beyond  those  which  they  set  up 
through  handling — can  exist  for  those 
who  have  never  had  the  use  of  their 
eyes.  Even  those  who  have  had  sight 
are  found  to  lose  their  standards  un- 
less they  are  renewed  from  time  to 
time  by  actus  i  contact.  An  instance 
of  this  was  noticed  not  long  ago; 
when  a  boy  of  about  twelve  recovered 
his  sight  after  an  operation,  and  for 
several  days  following  went  about  i: 
a  state  of  surprise  and  fear,  for  a! 
most  everything  which  he  had  not 
been  in  the  haUt  of  touchir <;  fre- 
quently differed  considerably  in  size 
from  his  recollections  of  seven  years 
before!  The  size  of  his  parents 
alarmed  him  very  much,  as  he  imag- 
ined they  were  much  smaller.- 


CAiMBP.IDGE   '.MTASS.)    CYJROmCLK 


Saturday,    Auaust  22,    1914. 


A  Boston  Sunday  paper  had  a  sensa- 
tional story  about  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Benson, 
of  lSlo  Massachusetts  avenue,  who  is  a 
bedridden    invalid    and    blind-  and    who, 
siace  the  death  of  her  daugWer  within  the 
past  year,  has  been  in  charge  of  a  in i 
Mrs.  Benson  is  reputed  to.be  worth  con- 
siderable   money    and    has    no    near    rel- 
atives.    Owen  H.  Gates,  librarian  at  the 
Andover   Theological    seminary,    was   ap- 
pointed  by  the  court  as  conservator  of 
Mrs.  Benson's  property  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter.     The  purport  of  the  story 
in  the  Boston  paper  was  that  very  few 
persons  were  allowed  to  see  Mrs. 
for  fear  that   some   one  might  pass  her 
on    in    her    food.      The    story    stated 
that    after   the    death    of   Mrs.    Benson  s 
daughter    she    expressed    a    desire    that 
some  one  would  give  her  something  that 
would    cause    her    death    as    she    did   not 
care  to  live  any  longed 
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The  "Iron  Woman"  at  work 
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rs.    Fisher    Andrew,    Only    Woman   Member 
Makers  Association,  Tells  How  She   Achieved 

Success  in  Business 


©f  Steel 


TO  be  the  only  woman  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers, 
a  body  of  men  whose  business 
interests'  have  already  centred  in  and 
around  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  is 
the  distinction  accorded  to  Mrs.  Harriet 
Fisher  Andrew  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  head 
of  the  Ea<jle  Iron  Works. 

Mrs.  Fisher  Andrew,  tired  of  her  life 
in  society,  first  decided  to  turn  to  the 
philanthropic  field  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Johnstown  flood  went  right  into  the1 
heart  of  the  afflicted  district,  caring  for 
the  sick  and  injured  and  homeless. 
Later  circumstances  obliged  her  to  go 
into  business.  When  interviewed  she 
laughingly  agreed  to  explain  why  she 
was  known'to  the  world  as  the  original 
"Iron  Woman." 

"A  serious  illness  incapacitated  Mr. 
Fisher  for  the  management  of  his  busi- 
ness," she  said,  "and  I  learned  the 
stern  qualities  necessary  for  a  general 
to  possess  when  I  attempted  to  take 
his  place.  I  went  in  to  be  boss,  but  I 
soon  learned  that  if  I  was  to  be  re- 
spected by  my  employees  I  would  have 
to  know  all  the  details  necessary  in  the 
making  of  anvils,  vises  and  rails.  To 
this  end  I  began  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship; learned  to  temper  steel,  to  chisel 
the  face  of  an  anvil,  to  mould  vises  and 
to  make  rails.  In  fact  I  took  a  com- 
plete course  in  every  department  of  the 
business  from  melting  pig  iron  to  bid- 
ding for  contracts. 

"I  became  so  interested  in  the  work 
itself  that  the  sound  of  the  forge  and 
the  blowing  of  the  furnaces  were 
sweetest  music  to  me.  The  sentiment 
attached  to  this  old  business,  which  I 
had  learned  to  love  because  of  so  many 
years  association,  prevented  me  from 
making  what  I  thought  were  changes 
needed  in  order  to  bring  the  equipment 
up  to  modern  ideas." 

As  she  said  this  Mrs.  Andrew  pointed 
to  an  old  stove  which  had  done  duty  in 
the    office    for    seventy-two    years    and 
laughingly  remarked  that  Rose   Stahl's 
brother  had   sent    a    request    from    Eu- 
rope  to  have  a  duplicate   of  the   stove 
made   and  shipped    to   him,   as   he   had 
never  forgotten  his  days  of  apprentice- 
ship  in   the   office   of   the   anvil   works. 
Mrs.  Andrew  took  this  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  many  of  the  apprentices  of 
the  plant  had  achieved  prominence,  and 
if  a  reunion  were   held  at   the   factory 
men  from  all  walks  of  life  would  attend 
it — lawyers,    doctors,    newspaper    men, 
besides  a  Judge   who  is  proud  to  refer 
to  'his  early  apprenticeship  passed  in  the 
place. 

In  going  through  the  plant  Mrs.  An- 
drew cautioned  The  Sun  reporter  to 
be  careful  in  going  down  the  stairs. 
On  examination  the  reporter  saw  that 
each  tread  consisted  of  three  different 
kinds  and  sizes  of  planking.  When 
questioned  about  it  Mrs.  Andrew  said: 

"I  call  this  the  'sentimental  stair- 
way.' It  was  first  put  in  when  Mr. 
Fishers'  father  built  and  opened  the 
plant.  After  many  years,  when  the 
stairs  were  worn  almost  through,  Mr. 
Fisher,  instead  of.  ripping  out  the  old 
boards   and   replacing   them   with   new, 


simply  placed  new  treads  over  the  old, 
because,  as  he  said  at  the  time,  'My 
father  during  his  time  here  used  these 
stairs  at  least  twenty  times  a  day,  and 
I  can't  bear  to  destroy  the  boards  where 
his  feet  have  trod  so  many  times.'  Some 
years  after  Mr.  Fisher's  death,  the 
stairway  again  needed  repairing  and  I. 
remembering  what  Mr.  Fisher  had  said 
about  his  father  and  having  a  senti- 
mental feeling  also  about  the  second 
layer  of  treads,  simply  placed  a  third 
layer   above    the   other    two." 

From  here  Mrs  Andrew  conducted 
the  reporter  into  the  anvil  room  ana 
showed  an  old  wheelbarrow,  all  made 
of  hard  wood  except  for  bolts  holding 
the  parts  together,  and  the  iron  cover- 
ing the  bottom.  The  handles  of  the 
barrow  were  the  same  that  it  had 
seventy-two  years  ago.  Picking  up  a 
200  pound  anvil  without  seeming  diffi- 
culty, Mrs.  Andrew  placed  it  on  the 
old  barrow,  laughingly  remarking  as 
she  did  so: 

"When  I  first  lifted  an  anvil  of  this 
weight  I  thought  it  a  very  laudable  per- 
formance and  imagined  that  the  work- 
men   were    applauding    my    marvellous 
strength.     So  I  was  much  disconcerted 
to  hear  one  of  the  Slavs  remark:   'Poor 
Mr.    Fish'!'    I   asked    one    of   the    other 
men  what  he  meant,  and  the  old  Scotch-  ' 
man    replied:     'He    is    thinking    of    his! 
woman,    and    is    glad    s'he    hasn't    your 
strength  when  they  have  family  rows.'  , 
"Mr.    Fisher's    untimely    death    in    a 
railroad  accident  made  my  apprentice- 
ship,    which    at    the    time    was   a    novel 
undertaking,    a    stern    reality    and    the 
introduction    to    my    life    work,"    Mrs. 
Andrew   added. 

"Have  you  had  any  trouble  among 
your  employees  in  the  many  years  you 
have   managed   the   business?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  have  not  escaped  the 
usual  differences  which  crop  up  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  and  the 
fact  that  I  was  a  woman  did  not  make 
me  immune  from  these  unpleasant  in- 
cidents. One  of  the  first  things  was 
that  my  superintendent  quit  without 
giving  notice  simply  because  he  de- 
clared against  petticoat  government. 

"You  may  know  what  a  novice  I  was 
in  business  when  I  tell  my  first  experi- 
ence in  drawing  a  check  in  connection 
with  this  business,  which  I.  have  now 
been  running  for  fifteen  years.  When 
my  husband  was  critically  ill  I  received 
a  message  from  the  superintendent  ask- 
ing whether  provision  had  been  made  to 
meet  the  payroll.  I  asked  him  what 
should  be  done  and  he  suggested  that 
I  have  Capt.  Fisher  sign  a  check  for 
the  amount  of  the  payroll. 

"His  condition  would  not  permit  of 
such  a  thing  and  I,  as  his  wife,  decided 
that  in  such  an  emergency  I  had  a 
right  to  sign  for  him.  Imagine  my  con- 
sternation when  the  check  was  pre- 
sented at  the  bank  and  the  cashier  re- 
fused to  honor  it,  saying  he  was  very 
sorry,  but  that,  unless  my  husband  had 
given  me  a  power  of  attorney,  it  was 
no  good.  Having  no  idea  of  the  ethics 
of  banking  I  bitterly  resented  the  fact 
that  my  word  was  not  taken." 

"Is  it  true  that  you  wear  overalls  in 
the  shop?" 

Mrs.    Andrew    laughed    and    replied: 


"The  only  resemblance  that  my  work- 
ing garment  bears  to  overalls  is  that 
it  is  made  of  the  same  material.  Here 
it  is,"  and  she  exhibited  a  one  piece  gar- 
ment, made  of  the  .usual  blue  overall 
cloth. 

Mrs..   Andrew   has   a   superabundance 
of  strength   and   energy.     There   is   not 
a   bit   of   machinery   nor  a  tool   in   the 
plant  which  she  cannot  use  as  well  as 
any  man  in  her  employ.     Working  in  a 
foundry  is  not'  half  so  exhausting  as  a 
day's  shopping,   according  to  her  view 
of  it.     She  gives  full   credit   to  all   her 
employees  for  their  fidelity  and  interest 
in  the  plant.     She  is  proud  of  her  men, 
proud  of  the  foundry  and  proud  of  the 
fact  that  although  a  woman  she  had  the 
strength,    physically    and    mentally,    to 
make  a  success  of  the  business. 

Among  her  employees  many  races  are 
represented.  When  work  is  slack  in  the 
plant  she  has  an  unusual  way  of  keeping 
the  men  employed.  To  each  of  the 
elderly  employees  she  has  allotted  a 
garden  right  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  there  they  are  per- 
mitted to  plant  vegetables  of  all  descrip- 
tions for  their  use.  Mrs.  Andrew  sup- 
plies them  with  seeds  and  growing 
plants  and  all  necessary  implements  for 
cultivation.  She  even  has  gone  to  the 
extent  of  erecting  bungalows  in  some 
of  these  gardens,  where  men  employed 
by  the  works  for  more  than  twenty 
years  are  permitted  to  live  rent  free. 

For  the  younger  men,  many  of  them 
sons  or  grandsons  of  the  old  employees, 
she  has  adopted  a  scheme  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  work  in  the  open 
fields,  gardens  and  orchards  of  her 
country  estate  situated  about  twelve 
miles  outside  of  Trenton.  On  this  estate 
is  a  magnificent  grove,  which  Mrs. 
Andrew  expects  to  convert  into'  a 
summer  colony  for  her  workmen.  Her 
idea  in  doing  this  is  that  during  their 
unemployed  time  in  the  slack  season, 
instead  of  spending  their  leisure  at 
cheap  resorts  in  an  environment  that  is 
anything  but  healthful,  either  morally 
or  physically,  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
occupy  summer  camps  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  take  their  families  into 
toe  cool  country.  At  the  same  time 
she  plans  to  give  them  compensation 
for  their  labor. 

Another  reason  for  this  summer 
colony  is  that  it  will  allow  the  children 
of  her  employees  to  indulge  their 
natural  love  for  outdoor  life  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  nature  at  first 
hand,  instead  of  from  the  blackboards 
and  books  of  the  modern  school  system, 
which  Mrs.  Andrew  considers  sadly  de- 
ficient. She  maintains  that  i'f  love  of 
nature  is  firmly  established  in  a  child 
and  the  pictures  of  the  country  which 
they  have  'Studied  in  books  during  the 
winter  can  be  brought  to  them  in 
reality  a  great  deal  of  the  crr.ving  for 
city  life  will  be  counteracted. 

Mrs.  Andrew  believes  that  many  of 
those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
children  do  not  understand  how  to  reach 
them  in  a  manner  to  bring  permanent 
results.  She  also  thinks  that  educa- 
tion is  not  properly  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
child. 

"Imagine,"  said  Mrs.  Andrew,  "teach- 
ing a  boy  to  sew  when  his  natural  in- 
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clination  is  to  go  out  on  the  farm  and 
hoe.  Many  children  are  dwarfed  in- 
tellectually because  they  do  not  get 
an  opportunity  along  the  lines  for  which 
they  have  had  the  most  aptitude.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  ancestors  were  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  too  small  a  percentage 
of  their  descendants  are  instructed 
along  these  lines." 

On  her  estate  Mrs.  Andrew  has  es- 
tablished what  is  practically  a  school 
for  instruction  in  farming.  The  fields 
are  filled  with  growing  crops  and  herds 
of  milch  cows  graze  in  the  meadows.  A 
model  dairy  affords  a  good  school  for 
girls  and  boys  who  wish  to  pursue  'that 
industry.  On  the  estate  are  prize  sheep, 
a  herd  of  Persian  goats  and  a  variety  of 
poultry.  The  children  are  allowed  to 
watch  the.  processes  of  farming  and  to 
aid  wherever  they  can.  For  every  bit  of 
labor  a  child  performs  he  is  allowed 
compensation  according  to  his  age  and 
tne  work  performed. 

"Last  summer  one  of  t'he  foundrymen 
brought  his  son  with  him  to  the  farm," 
said  Mrs.  Andrew.  "He  was  a  preco- 
cious youngster,  but  was  considered  in- 
corrigible by  his  teacher  and  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  would 
neither  study  nor  work.  His  father 
came  to  me  in  despair.  I  suggested 
that  we  try  him  in  general  farm  work, 
although  he  was  still  of  compulsory 
school   age. 

"I  noticed  that  the  child  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  flowers  and  con- 
cluded to  put  him  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  head  gardener,  who  is  an 
Italian  I  brought  from  my  estate  in 
Italy.  The  gardener  seemed  readily  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  youngster  was 
being  instructed  along  wrong  lines.  The 
boy  was  taken  into  the  garden  and  hot- 
houses. Oh,  it  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  see  the  way  nature  developed. 

"He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  plant- 
ing and  replanting  and  watching  the 
growth  of  flowers.  Every  precaution 
known  to  his  childish  brain  which  would 
make  the  plants  excel  in  perfection 
those  of  the  older  gardeners  he  used. 
When  the  plants  bloomed  he  was  al- 
lowed to  sell  them.  And  in  order  to 
teach  him  the  value  of  toil  the  money 
was  invested  in  his  winter  clothing  for 
school.  That  winter,  his  father  told  me, 
was  the  first  time  h£  had  ever  taken 
care  of  his  clothing.  He  was  reluctant 
to  leave  his  garden  when  the  summer 
ended  and  return  to  school,  and  only 
did  so  that  he  might  better  understand 
the  instructions  contained  in  his  beloved 
garden  books,  which  he  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  reading  during  the  summer. 
"This  is  only  an  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  with  a  child  who  can  see. 
but  I  have  also  among  my  proteges 
many  who  are  blind.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  others  a  colony  for  the  blind 
has  been  established,  and  there  is  a 
school  where  they  are  taught  to  manu- 
facture useful  household  articles  from 
which  they  can  derive  revenue,  thus  re- 
moving them  from  the  ranks  of 
charity." 

"Why  did  you  take  up  this  work?" 
"Our  life  work,  one  usually  finds,  con- 
sists of  wheels  within  wheels.  One  of 
my  men  went  blind  and  was  unable  to 
perform  his  work  at  the  plant.  Being 
an  old  and  valued  employee  and  too  sen- 
sitive to  take  even  a  pension  without 
labor  on  his  part,  the  thought  came 
that  by  having  him  taught  the  art  of 
broom  making  he  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port himself  without  being  a  recipient 
of  charity. 


"Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  many 
of  the  blind,  old  and  young,  could  be 
benefited  this  way.  For  that  reason 
this  little  bUnd  school  was  established, 
and  it  has  IJTliwn  WUyofid  all  expecta- 
tions. Here  let  me  tell  you  a  secret. 
I  have  induced  some  of  my  suffragist 
friends  to  work  off  tlheir  surplus  energy 
along  this  channel  instead  of  the  one 
usually  employed  for  that  purpose." 
"Are  you  a  suffragist,  Mrs.  Andrew?" 
"No,  I  haven't  the  time.  On  that 
question  I  stand  on  neutral  ground-  If 
woman  is  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  life  she  should  be  fitted  to 
assume  all  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  that  activity.  To  be  candid  about 
it  I  think  that  home  and  mothertiood 
is  the  sphere  for  woman,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  don't  consider  it  right  that 
man  should  look  upon  woman  as  a 
piece  of  bfic-a-brac. 


with  her,  notwithstanding  the  many 
discomforts  incident  thereto,  and  still 
survives.  During  her  travels  through 
Japan  she  was  the  guest  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

The  only  time  Mrs.  Fisher,  who,  it 
may  be  mentioned  incidentally,  is  the 
only  woman  who  has  made  anvils  fori 
battleships,  has  time  for  rest  is  during 
the  three  months  she  spends  at  Villa 
Carlotta,  her  home  on  Lake  Como,  Italy. 
With  her  second  husband,  who  is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Argentine  navy,  she 
makes  annual  visits  to  this  old  villa, 
which  had  not  changed  hands  in  .two 
hundred  years  until  she  bought  it.  The 
place  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  gardens, 
where"  an  old  gardener,  the  grandson  of 
the  man  who  originally  planted  them, 
reigns  supreme.  His  love  for  the 
flowers  and  gorgeous  shrubbery  is  in- 
tense. 


Mrs.  Fisher  Andrew  in  her  office. 


"By  all  the  laws  of  nature,  while  our 
intellects  are  developed  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  opposite  sex,  physically  we 
are  not  moulded  on  such  strong  lines. 
In  my  travels,  which  have  been  exten- 
sive, I  lhave  seen  women  work  like  beasts 
in  the  fields,  have  seen  them  in  all 
walks  of  life,  both  in  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident,  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  our  political  aspirations  war- 
rant the  extreme  measures  taken  by 
some  of  our  foreign  sisters  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  an  equal  franchise." 

To  show  how  determined  she  can  be 
when  she  has  to  overcome  opposition 
Mrs.  Andrew  cited  her  automobile  trip 
around  the  world,  Which  she  took  pri- 
marily 'because  she  had  been  told  that 
no  woman  could  do  such  a  thing.  .She 
drove  her  own  car.  When  she  returned 
she  wrote  a  book  about  the  trip  which 
is  now  in  its  second  edition.  Honk- 
honk,  a  French  bulldog,  made  the  trip 


"I  have  seen  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,"  said  Mrs.  Andrew,  "after  witness- 
ing a  visitor  plucking  flowers  unscien- 
tifically from  any  of  the  plants.  And 
do  you  know,"  she  added,  "that  I  have 
to  use  sandals  at  the  villa  in  walking 
in  the  garden  as  the  gardener  religiously 
followed  my  every  step  when  I  walked 
on  the  gravel  walk,  removing  carefully 
all  holes  which  my  heels  dug  in  the 
smooth  surface." 

Mrs.  Andrew  speaks  several  languages 
fluently  and  is  a  musician  of  no  mean 
i  talent.  There  are  many  things  she  has 
had  no  time  to  do,  she  says,  although 
they  would  be  pleasures;  she  refers 
especially  ,to  outdoor  sports. 

"My  sport,"  she  says,  "consists  in 
keeping  my  men  together.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  seventy-two  years 
this  business  has  been  running  .there 
has  never  been  a  strike,  nor  a  pay  day 
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missed,  nor  has  a  single  union  man 
ever  been  employed.  Unionism  is  un- 
American  and  I  reaily  think  it  is  un- 
just for  an  employer  to  turn  off  a  poor 
man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions not  to  belong  to  a  union  just 
because  some  other  fellow  demands  it. 
My  policy  has  always  been  one  of 
reciprocity  and  I  firmly  believe  that  just 
as  long  as  I  treat  my  men  as  men  they 
will  accord  me  just  consideration  ir- 
respective of  unions." 
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Professor  Krumpeln,  the  blind  musician  from  the 
Queen's  hall,  Alhambra,  London,  is  on  a  tour  through 
New  England.  On  Monday  evening,  August  ioth,  he 
will  give  a  musical  at  the  Hawthorne  Inn,  East  Gloucester. 
The  following  evening  he  will  give  one  of  his  unique  pro- 
grams at  Trinity  Cong'l  church,  Gloucester.  On  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  August  12  and  13,  he  will  be  at 
Ocean  View,  Pigeon  Cove,  and  the  Hotel  Tudor,  Nahant. 


Jay,   August  23,   1914. 


For  Love 
This 

Rhinelander 
GAVE  UP 

Father 
Mother 
Friends 
Society 
Clubs 

MILLIONS 


Wi'liam   Copeland    Rhinelander,  head  of    the   j  rominent   and 
wealthy  New  York  family,  who  has  been  disinherited  four  times. 

"And  I  Would  Do  It  AH  Over  Again," 
Says  the  Four-Times  Disinherited 
Head  of  New  York's  Proud  House 
of  Millions— He  Married  a  Maid  in 
His  Father's  Household,  and  Now, 
BlincLand  Paralyzed,  He  Lives  on  a 

^Meagre  Dole  from  His  Famed 
Brothers,  Paying  the  Penalty  for 
His  Romance. 
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ATTEND  diligently  to  the  reading  of  this,  the  life- 
story  of  William  Copeland  Rhinelander  sr. 
And  upon  its  perusal  ask  yourselves,  those 
of  you  who  hold  that  the  truth  is  never  strange* 
whether  you  would  not  sneer  were  the  tale  some 
figment  of  a  novelist's  brain. 

For  being  young,  Rhinelander  loved.  And  lovingj 
he  was  willing  to  give  up  father,  mother,  family, 
friends,  a  career  at  college,  his  share  of  the  great 
Rhinelander  estates,  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the 
distinction  which  comes  of  membership  in  many 
clubs — all  things  that  everyday  persons  count  asth« 

rum  total  of  life  and  happiness  in  New  York. 
Then,  being  human,  this  Rhinelander,  for  a  mere 
quibble,  hardly  more  than  the  definition  of  a  word; 

gave  up  the  woman  for  whom  he  had  given  up  all ■ 

the  one-time  chambermaid  in  his  father's  house  and 
later  his  wife.  Let  him  tell  you  himself  his  reason 
for  it: 

"She  wanted  to  live  in  a  boarding  house;  I  pre- 
ferred a  furnished  room  house,  and  so  we  parted." 
To  this  remarkable  man  this  still  seems  an  all- 
sufficient 
reason,    so    he 
lives  in  another 
furnished  room 
house;  she  now 
in,  an  asylum  at 
Amity  ville,    L. 

_______^         !•>    where    she  _. 

is  no  longer  the  wife  of  the  man  who  should  be 
to-day  the  titular  head  of  the  house  of  Rhinelander. 

"I  preferred  a  furnished  room  house!" 

Yes,  and  William  C.  Rhinelander  does  yet — he 
has  to.  His  home,  No.  517  Liberty  street,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  is  a  furnished  room  house.  When  he 
comes  to  New  York,  as  sometimes  he  does,  No.  2078 
Lexington  avenue  affords  him  the  same  .modest 
lodgings,  for  which  he  pays  $4  a  week  from  the  dole 
that  his  brothers,  who  were  not  disinherited,  give  to 
him. 

Arid  there  we  shall  see  him  now.  For  the  disin- 
herited head  of  the  house  has  broken  at  last  the  silence 
of  these  long  years.  Since  that  day  in  1878,  when 
Will  Rhinelander  told  his  patrician  father  that  he  had 
taken  Maggie  McGinnis  to  wife  he  has  borne  his 
burden  of  exile  and  disinheritance  without  a  word. 
Now  he  speaks. 

Why?  Because  there  is  no  one  left  to  disinherit 
him.  His  family  forbears  are  gone.  His  aunt,  Miss 
Serena  Rhinelander,  was  buried  the  other  day — last 
of  her  generation.     She  had  $5,000,000  to  leave. 

All  the  nephews  and  nieces  receive  generous  for- 
tunes— all  but  William  Copeland  Rhinelander.  His 
brothers,  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander  and  Philip,  now 
share  two-fifths  of  the  estate.  And  to  Oakley,  second 
of  the  line  after  William,  goes  the  use  of  the  family 
mansion,  No.  14  Washington  Square  North,  and  the 
family  silver  and  the  portraits.  Lispenard  Stewart, 
William  Rhinelander  Stewart  and  Mary  Stewart 
Witherbee  receive  the  residue. 

For  the  third  time  in  six  years — for  the  fourth 
time  in  his  life — William  Copeland  Rhinelander  has 
been  disinherited.  Grandfather,  father,  mother, 
first;  and  lastly  the  rich  aunt.    And  now  he  bows  his 

head  to  the  burden  of  the  past  years 
and  the  emptiness  of  the  years  t<« 
come — not  a  penny  of    the  four 


Rhinelander  fortunes  can  ever  be 
his 


Let*  us  not  forget  the  monthly 
dole!    Quite  $175. 
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"Yes,  I  have  come  home." 
The  old  man  smiles  bravely  and 
looks  straight  ahead  into  nothing- 
ness with  stony  eyes,  for  William 
Copeland  Rhinelander  went  into 
the  great  darkness  three  years  ago. 
He  is  blind. 

He   cannot   raise   his   hand   to 
greet  one  withahandshake.  Twenty 
years  ago  grief  and  premature  : 
stopped   that.      He    is   paralyzed, 
too.    The  years  have  touched  with  snow  his  hair  and 
the  old-fashioned  mustaches  and  sideboard  whiskers 
of  a  generation  now  gone.     But  neither  time  nor  grief 
nor  worry  have  taken  from  him  that  softly  modulated- 
speech,  the  hall  mark  of  men  of  good  breeding 
"Home?" 

No.  2078  Lexington  avenue  is  a  modest  three- 
story  house  with  the  sign  "Furnished  Rooms."  Out- 
side they  are  digging  the  new  subway  and  the  approach 
is  boarded  over.  In  an  unattractive  back  room  on  the 
first  floor  the  oldest  of  the  Rhinelan/lers  holds  forth— 
no  longer  at  this  writing,  for  he  has  gone  back  to 
even  humbler  quarters  in  Schenectady,  likewise 
legended  without  "Furnished  Rooms."  It  is  part  of 
the  family  agreement  that  he  shall  not  make  New 
York  his  permanent  home,  though  he  is  not  barred 
completely  from  the  city  of  hisbirth. 

"I  would  do  it  all  over  again,"  declares  William 
Rhinelander,  squarely  and  honestly.  "Yes,  I  married 
a  servant.  And  she  was  a  good  one.  By  Jove!  and 
she  was  a  pretty  girl,  too.  But  I'm  going  too  fast. 
Pardon  me." 

Mrs.  Rhinelander— the  second  wife  and  one  time 
waitress — was  sitting  near  him  gazing  earnestly  at 
the  man  who  was  about  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life; 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  and  fear,  too — fear  such 
as  you  might  see  in  a  mother  bird's  manner  when  she 
watches  you  playing  with  her  nestlings.  She  must 
approve  because  she  can't  help  it,  all  the  while  hoping 
for  the  best. 

"I've  been  told  never  to  allow  him  to  say  a  word," 
she  broke  in  now.    "What  would  the  family  say?" 

"What  can  they  say?"  demanded  the  old  man, 
sorrowfully.    "There  are  none  left  to  say  anything.'/, 
He  had  started;  he  would  finish. 

"Look  at  me,"  he  went  on. 
"Blind,  paralyzed.  I  call  a  rooming 
house  home,  here  in  New  York  and 
there  [in  Schenectady.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  that  I  pay 
$4  here  and  $5  there.  But  it's  good 
enough  for  anybody,"  bravely. 

Let  us  go  back  in  our  mind's  eye 
to  those  fine  old  days  when  men  wore 
"Burnside"  whiskers,  and  little  round 
hats  with  ribbons  hanging  over  the 
side,  and  collars  cut  very  much  away 
in  the  front  and  tightly  buttoned  Prince 
Alberts,  and  didn't  look  at  all  strange 
— the  days  when  William  Copeland 
Rhinelander  was  twenty-one. 

"I  had  been  two  years  at  Columbia 
College,"  said  Mr.  Rhinelander,  taking 
up  his  story,  "and  it  was  1878.  Maggie 
McGinnis  had  come  to  work  for  us.  I 
was  attracted  to  her.  Things  progressed 
fast  and  on  Feb.  1  I  married  her — two 
days  before  my  twenty-second  birth- 
day. I  didn't  say  a  word  at  home — 
— no,  not  until  three  months  later, 
in  the  spring  when    I  needed  funds 
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and   decided   to   go   to    my   father, 
William  Rhinelander,  and  tell  him. 

"For  a  moment  he  looked  at  me 
in  awful  amazement — then  he  found 
words.  I  will  never  forget;  no  man 
could.  His  face  was  ashen  white  and 
it  was  with  wonderful  effort  that  he 
controlled  himself  at  all.  I  could 
almost  guess  what  was  coming. 

"  'Get  out  of  my  house,'  he 
shouted  at  me.  Tou  wicked  son, 
you  ungrateful  son.  Get  out  of  my 
house,  I  tell  you!  And  keep  out  of 
my  house!  I  never  want  to  lay  eyes 
on  you  again.' 

"I  obeyed  his  commands.  I  never 
spoke  to  him  again.  I  never  entered 
that  house  until  last  February,  when 
my  mother  died.  I  felt  I  had  a  right 
there  then,  that  I  had  a  right  to  go  to 
her  funeral,  and  I  did.  But  I  couldn't 
see  the  house  or  the  people  in  it,  even 
if  I  wanted  to,  for  then  I  was  blind. 

"But  I  am  going  too  fast.  I  left  the  house  that 
very  hour  and  Maggie  McGinnis  went  with  me,  my 
wife.  The  very  next  day  my  grandfather,  William 
Copeland  Rhinelander,  for  whom  I  had  been  named, 
sent  for  his  lawyers  and  made  a  new  will.  In  it  he 
completely  disinherited  me — how  many  millions  he 
had  to  leave  I  do  not  know. 

"My  father  did  likewise.  He,  too,  disinherited 
me.  But  later  as  the  years  rolled  on  he  added  a  cod- 
icil, leaving  me  $5,000  a  year,  and  the  balance  of  his 
fortune  to  my  brothers,  Oakley  and  Philip,  and  my 
mother.  But  with  the  codicil  went  a  provision  that 
if  I  contested  I  was  to  loose  all.  He  lived  long  years 
afterward,  but  he  and  my  mother,  and  all  the  rest  of 
my  family  were  as  dead  to  me.  I  didn't  lose  them; 
they  lost  me. 

"J  had  no  place  to  turn.  I  had  not  been  brought 
up  to  business  or  to  earn  my  own  living,  and  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.  However,  my  father  saw  to  that 
at  least.  He  sent  word  that  if  I  would  keep  out  of 
New  York  he  would  pay  my  rea- 
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his  promise. 

I  went  to  Canada  and 
(.Continued  on  pagg  17. 


He  kepti 


The  two-storied  rooming  house,  No.  517 
Liberty  street,  Schenectady  (on  the  left) 
and  No.  2078  Lexington  avenue,  New  York, 
another  lodging  place,  the  modest  homes 
of  the  disinherited  Rhinelanders. 


Mrs. 
Rhine- 
Ian  d  e  r 
No.  2,  once        i 
a    waitress, 
for  love  of 
whom    Mr . 
Rhinelander 
again   brooked 
the  family  ire. 

there  for  a  while.  Next  I  naoved  to 
Brooklyn  hoping  always  that  some 
day  my  family  would  relent,  but  they 
were  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  relents 
—I  had  wronged  them  too  grievously, 
they  thought.  Two  children  were  born 
to  me;  the  boy  I  named  William  Cope- 
land  Rhinelander  jr.  T3ut  this  brought 
no  recognition  from  the  family— I  was 
as  dead  to  them  as  if  I  lay  under  six 
feet  of  sod.  Both  children  are  hap- 
pRy  married  now  and  able  to  care  for 
themselves. 

"Then  came  the  day  in  1889  when  my 
wife  and  I  could  not  longer  agree.  I 
was  perfectly  in  the  right.  She  desired 
to  live  in  a  boarding  house.  I  pre- 
ferred a  furnished  room  house.  My 
own  record  of  boarding  houses  is  not 
good;  the  food  is  uniformly  poor.  She 
couldn't  see  it.  We  parted.  She  is  in 
an  asylum  down  at  Amityville,  Long 
Island.  My  romance  was  over.  But  I 
heard  nothing  from  my  family." 

After  making  the  one  great  and  seem- 
ingly ennobling  sacrifice  to  marry  the 
woman  he  loved,  he  gave  her  up  with 
never  a  qualm  because  he  wanted  to 
eat  out.  Perhaps  because  he  took  the 
other  keen  disappointments  so  easily, 
so  he  could  accept  this  other  one.  He 
continued: 

"Presently  my  income  was  cut  in 
two.  Instead  of  the  $400  a  month  they 
had  paid  me,  I  got  only  $175  for  every- 
thing, the  balance  going  to  the  support 
of  my  wife.  I  tried  to  raise  horses,  and 
specialized  in  white  ones.  But  along 
came  the  automobile  and  the  trolley 
car.  Nobody  wanted  white  horses,  and 
so  I  failed  at  that. 
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"I  kept  to  my  furnished  room  and 
then  I  met  a  waitress  in  a  Twenty- 
third  street  restaurant,  Juliette  Kath- 
leen Maier.  She  was  just  as  good  a 
woman  as  any  man  would  ^want  for  a 
wife  and  I  married  her  at  the  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner.  And  here 
we  are!" 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Rhinelander  No. 
2  was  weeping  softly  and  freely.  But 
not  a  word  did  she  say,  except  to  ex- 
press the  faint  hope  that  the  family 
would  eventually  do  more  for  her  crip- 
pled, blind  husband,  talking  away  so 
bravely,  being  without  hope.  For  the 
second  marriage  only  added  to  the 
awful  resentment  of  the  proud  Rhine- 
landers. 

"Sometimes  I  ran  across  my  father 
at  some  family  funeral,"  he  went  on, 
"for  I  always  thought  I  had  a  right  to 
go  to  the  burial  of  my  own  kin,  but  we 
never  spoke.  I  would  have  liked  to 
speak  with  him,  but  he  never  wanted 
to  speak  with  me.  He  died  in  1908. 
His  resentment  had  never  abated.  He 
merely  provided  in  his  will  that  my 
brothers  should  continue  the  payment 
of  $2,100  a  year  to  me,  $175  a  month.  So 
I  was  twice  disinherited. 

"I  went  to  Saratoga  to  live,  and  then 
moved  to  Albany.  Two  years  ago  I 
changed  quarters  again,  this  time  to 
Schenectady,  which  I  call  my  home.  It 
is  pathetic  to  read  in  the  papers  that  I 
am  one  of  the  heads  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  there.  I  was  never 
in  the  company's  employ  in  even  the 
humblest  capacity.  I  had  not  been 
trained  to  work. 

"My  brothers  Oakley  and  Philip  are 
good  to  me.  I  never  see  them,  of 
course.  I  have  to  live  very  quietly 
since  I  became  blind.  I  suppose  I  shall 
live  on  in  a  furnished  room  to  the  end 
of  my  days.  If  it's  large  like  this  it's 
good  enough  for  anybody.  What  more 
can  people  want?"— this  with  a  fine 
show  of  bravery. 

"I  have  nothing  against  anybody 
now.  Am  I  not  lucky  to  have  as  much 
as  I  have?  I  could  be  much  worse  off. 
I  have  half  one  eye  left,  you  see.  I'm 
lucky  in  being  able  to  tell  light  from 
darkness.  But  indoors  I  can't  see  a 
single  thing.  So,  when  I  went-  to  my 
mother's  funeral  last  February  I  could 
see  nothing  of  the  old  home  I  had  left 
thirty-eight  years  before.  They  tell 
me  it's  all  changed  inside.  But  it  wae 
the  home  I  had  lived  in  as  a  boy  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  it  once  more. 

"I  was  cut  off  in  my  mother's  will, 
too,  except  for  a  legacy  of  $1,000.  My 
brothers  were  given  all  the  money  she 
had  to  leave.  Then  when  my  aunt 
Serena  died  in  June,  again  I  was  dis- 
inherited. But  blessed  are  those  who 
expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  never  be 
disappointed!" 

The  withered  hands  were  shaking 
now.  Mrs.  Rhinelander  sat  there  silent 
and  moist-eyed. 

"Do  I  regret  what  I  did?"  he  asked 
in  answer  to  the  question.  "Not  for 
one  moment,  sir.  I'd  do  it  all  over 
again  for  a  woman  I  loved.  What  is 
life  without  love?  But  if  you  prefer 
money    to    love^-money    and    all    the 


things  that  go  with  it — don't  mairy  as 
I  did.    You'd  be  out  of  it,  the  same  as  , 
I  am. 

"I  have  nothing  against  my  father 
for  what  he  did.  I  had  disappointed 
him — had  hurt  his  pride.  He  had  a 
right  to  his  resentment.  At  least  he 
thought  he  had.  Still,  from  1885  he 
gave  me  an  allowance,  which  has  been 
kept  up  in  some  way  since.  Twenty 
years  ago  I  had  my  stroke  of  paralysis; 
since  then  I  haven't  been  much  use." 

One  more  question — a  delicate  one, 
too.  Would  perhaps  some  one  of  the 
many  Rhinelanders  leave  him  a  sub- 
stantial fortune  against  the  evening  of 
his  days?    Had  he  any  hope? 

"None  whatever,"  answered  the  head 
of    the    house    of    Rhinelander.      'Mmm 
have  my  children  either.    No;  we  have 
no  hope." 

"No  hope!" 

Conceive  this  in  a  democracy — a 
citizen  expressing  his  personal  inclina- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  be- 
cause the  object  of  his  desires  proved 
of  a  so-called  lowly  caste,  is  cut  off 
with  a  pittance  for  food  and  shelter, 
his  brothers  and  sisters  dividing  the 
family  millions.  Yet  this  is  what  seems 
to  have  happened  to  William  Rhine- 
lander. 

The  first  William  Rhinelander  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  became 
possessed  of  certain  acres  of  our  nar- 
row Manhattan  Island.  He  willed  it 
to  his  descendants.  His  intelligence 
or  good  fortune  relieved  them  of  the 
necessity  of  labor.  All  that  was  in- 
cumbent on  them  was  to  sit  by  and 
watch  the  ships  laden  with  new  peoples 
arrive  and  swell  the  population  of  New 
York.  They  enjoyed  life  on  the  rentals 
that  poured  into  their  coffers,  and  at  the 
end  of  their  respectable  and  unoffend- 
ing days  passed  on  the  fortune  to  their 
own  posterity.  Each  Rhinelander  had 
his  share  from  the  will  of  the  Rhine- 
lander that  went  before. 

Only  in  the  will  making  of  this  gen- 
eration William  C.  Rhinelander  has  al- 
ways been  left  out,  just  because,  it 
seems,  he  permitted  himself  to  love  a 
woman  whose  father  had  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  to  Manhattan 
Island  in  time  to  possess  himself  of  any 
of  its  then  undesired  and  valueless 
acres.  Those  by  whom  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  share  of  the  family  heri- 
tage had  no  more  to  do  with  its  making 
than  he  had. 

So  William  Copeland  Rhinelander, 
sr.,  head  of  his  generation,  blind  and 
paralyzed,  has  gone  back  to  Schenec- 
tady to  eke  out  his  remaining  days  in 
his  furnished  room.  He  must  keep  up 
his  end  of  the  bargain— he  mustn't  live 
in  New  York,  if  he  is  to  get  his  dole  of 
the  Rhinelander  millions! 
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N  FRONT  OF  IWRRfflT* 


Joseph      Keating,      Clinton,      So      Finds 

Blind  Ouiv    Rogers   Shaving. 

Special  to  The  Telegram 

CLINTON,  Sept.  10.— .Joseph  Keating,  clerk  at 
the  Clinton  house,  says  -that  he  got)  a  surprise 
when  he  walked  into  the  room  of  Guy  Rogers, 
X.  Y..  who  Is  supposed  to  be  totally  blind,  and 
found  him  standing  in  front  of.amirror  shaving 
himself.  Mr.  Keating  s«ys  that  he  talked  with 
-Mr.  Rogers,  who  kept  right  on  shaving  himself  as 
tihough  he  lied  a  clear  vision  instead  of  being  tot- 
ally hlimLftte  he  says  he  is. 

Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  formerly  a  millinery  sales- 
man, came  to  Clinton  yesterday,  and  today  ap- 
peared in  all  the  stores  selling  postcards.  He  had 
a  boy  leading  him,  and  to  all  appearance  Mr. 
Rogers  is  totally  blind. 

Mr.  Keating  said:  "He  said  that  he  could 
shave  himself  as  well  as  he  could  when  he 
had  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  There  isn't  any  doubt 
that  Mr.  Rogers  is  blind,  as  you  can  tell  by  his 
nrtions   that   Iip   is." 
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Blind  Man,  Convicted  of  Va- 
grancy,  Declines  to  Take 
Kindly  Advice  of  Police  or 
Judge. 


Six  men  were  before  the  court  on 
charges  of  drunkenness  and  one  was 
found  not  guilty  and  discharged.  Two 
were  fined  $5  and  three  others  were 
sentenced  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  30  days  each. 

William  Hardy,  of  Worcester,  a 
blind  man,  was  arraigned  on  charges 
of  drunkenness  and  vagrancy  and 
went  to  trial  under  pleas  of  not  guil- 
ty. He  was  discharged  on  the  former 
complaint  and  found  guilty  of  va- 
grancy. After  trying  some  time  to 
persuade  the  man  to  leave  town,  only 
to  meet  with  the  emphatic  rejoinder 
that  Hardy  was  fighting  for  a  princi- 
ple and  wanted  the  issue  determined, 
Judge  Hanify  imposed  a  sentence  to 
the  state  farm  at  Bridgewater,  from 
which  an  appeal  was  taken. 

Hardy  has  been  a  familiar  figure  on 
the  streets  here  for  a  number  of 
years,  at  intervals,  long  flowing  white 
hair  accentuating  a  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional face.  The  defendant  went  on 
trial  under  a  plea  of  not  guilty  in 
each  case  today.  Officer  John  Hen- 
nessy  testified       that  he  accompanied 


Officer  Cook  to  South  Main  street  near 
the  McWhirr  store  about  4  o'clock  on 
aturday  afternoon.where  he  found  the 
defendant  sitting  on  a  stool  with  an 
accordeon  on  his  lap. 

"He  made  no  pretense  of  playing 
the  accordeon  other  than  to  finger 
one  key  occasionally,"  said  the  officer. 
The  witness  said  he  noticed  pedestri- 
ans dropping  money  into  a  hat,  and 
periodically  the  defendant  transferred 
the  coin  into  his  pocket.  Officer  Hen- 
nessy  said  he  Informed  the  defendant 
that  complaints  had  been  made  about 
him  and  explained  that  he  was  vio- 
lating a  city  ordinance  and  statute  as 
well   by   thus   soliciting  alms. 

Hardy,  the  witness  continued,  de- 
clined to  respect  the  law  and  refused 
to  move.  The  witness  was  very  care- 
ful to  warn  the  stranger  of  the  con- 
sequences of  his  conduct,  as  indicated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  conversation 
which  ensued  between  them.  Not  only 
did  he  not  have  a  permit,  but  Hardy 
said  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
get  one,  and  if  they  wanted  to  arrest 
him  he  would  take  the  issue  to  the 
superior  court  and  determine  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  this  common- 
wealth. 

The  Worcester  man  also  refused  to 
go  to  the  Central  station,  where  he 
might  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether 
the  officers  were  acting  within  their 
authority,  Hardy  declaring  that  he 
must  be  taken  there  by  force.  Finally 
when  convinced  that  he  would  not  re- 
cede from  the  position,  he  took  at  the 
outset  of  the  conference,  the  police- 
man escorted  him  to  the  station. 

There,  the  policeman  said,  Lieuten- 
ant Barker  tried  to  persuade  the 
stranger  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
cease  soliciting.  All  such  advice  was 
coldly  turned  down  and  finally  the 
man  was  locked  up.  Officer  Hennessy 
testified  that  the  man  smelled  very 
strongly  of  liquor.  Officer  Cook  gave 
corroborative  testimony.  The  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  police  was  brief. 
Hardy  asked  each  of  them  if  the  lieu- 
tenant had  not  shaken  him  roughly  by 
the  shoulder  and  told  him  that  he 
would  stop  taking  money  in  this  city, 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  not.  The  po- 
lice denied  this  saying  that  Lieutenant 
Barker  had  tapped  him  kindly  on  the 
shoulder  while  giving  his  advice  and 
finally  said  that  Hardy  was  not  him- 
self, the  liquor  he  had  taken  doing  the 
talking  rather  than  the  man  himself. 

"The  officers  said  I  wasn't  playing 
the  accordeon,"  said  the  prisoner,  who 
claims  to  be  but  47  years  old,  but  looks 
at  least  10  years  older.  "Well,  I  don't 
claim  to  be  a  musician  but  I  can  play 
*M«K.tune,  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  I  am 
merely  trying  to  get  my  living,  with- 
out offending  anyone  and  I  don't  think 
I  have  offended  anyone.  I  am  a  citizen 
,of  this  commonwealth  and  I  have 
rights.  Justice  will  be  done." 

"The  law  is  founded  on  justice,"  re- 
marked the  court. 

"Yes,  it  is  founded  on  justice,  but  it 
often  errs,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

Judge  Hanify  did  not  find  sufficient 
evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  of 
drunkenness  and  discharged  the  de- 
fendant. On  the  charge  of  vagrancy  he 
Was  found  guilty  and  then  in  reply  to 
a  query  from  the  court,  Probation  Offi- 
cer Shay  stated  that  Hardy  claimed  to 
be  a  native  of  Framingham  and  has 
been  living  for  some  years  in  Worces- 
ter, though  When  arrested  he  told  the 
police  he  had  no  home. 
^Hardy  again  called  the  attention  of 
tnfe  court  to  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  station  and  left  the  im- 
pression  that  the  arresting  officers  had 
not  treated  him  kindly.  Judge  Hanify 
hastened  to  reply  that  he  believed  the 
officers  had  been  very  considerate  of 
their  prisoner  and  had  their  good  coun- 
sel been  taken  at  its  value,  there  would 
have  been  no  arrest. 

"I  don't  think  I  was  treated  just 
fight,"   ventured  the   prisoner. 

"That  is  the  construction  you  put 
on  it.  I  think  that  they  treated  you 
very  kindly.  I  appreciate  the  posi- 
gon  they  were  forced  to  take  and  find 
mat  they  were  very  considerate  and 
civil    towards    you.        A    man    in    your 


position  should  not  attempt  to  defy 
the  laws.  I  assume  that  if  you  treated 
the  police  with  the  same  considera- 
tion they  showed  to  you,  you  would 
have  found  them  giving  you  a  help- 
ing hand." 

Prosecuting  Officer  Medley  was 
asked  what  suggestion  he  would  make 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  case.  He 
replied  that  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  file  the  complaint  and  have  the  man 
leave  town  and  agree  to  remain  away. 
"Are  you  willing  to  leave  this  city 
and  keep  away  from  it?"  asked  the 
*ourt. 

^No,  I  cannot,"  replied  the  prisoner. 
"I  intend  to  stay  here." 

"Do  you  intend  to  defy  the  law?" 
"I    intend   to    stay   in    this   city    and 
make  my  living." 

Judge  Hanify  instructed  the  defend- 
ant to  take  his  seat  for  a  few  minutes 
and  think  over  the  suggestion  that  he 
leave  the  city  and  steer  clear  of  it  in 
the  future,  in  consideration  of  the  fil- 
ing of  the  complaint.  Ten  minutes 
pr  so  later  Hardy  was  again  called 
to  the  stand  and  indicated  that  he  had 
not   changed   his   mind. 

"Have  you  any  claim  on  the  people 
of  Fall  River?"  inquired  the  court. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have.  I  am 
a  citizen  of  this  commonwealth, 
though,  and  have  the  same  rights  here 
as  in  any  other  city,"  replied  the  de- 
fendant. V 

"I  will  give  you  one  more  chance," 
said  the  court.  "You  persistently  de- 
fied the  police,  but  you  can't  defy  this 
court.  I  find  that  the  police  through- 
out the  case  treated  you  with  a 
marked  degree  of  consideration  and 
civility.  The  city  of  Fall  River  has 
its  hands  full  taking  care  of  its  own 
needy  without  borrowing  any.  I  will 
give  you  24  hours  to  leave  the  city 
and  direct  the  probation  officer  to  see 
that  you  get  safely  out  of  the  city." 
"I  don't  agree  to  that  at  all,"  was 
the  emphatic  rejoinder  the  prisoner. 

Judge  Hanify  then  imposed  a  sen- 
tence to  the  state  farm  at  Bridgewat- 
er. "I  claim  the  right  to  appeal,"  ex- 
claimed the  defendant  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  furnish  surety  in  the  sum  of 
$300.  After  the  appeal  was  noted  there 
still  remained  some  business  for  the 
court  to  consider  and  while  this  was 
being  transacted  Probation  Officer 
Shay  had  a  long  talk  with  Hardy.  He 
exercised  his  persuasive  powers  in 
vain,  for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ference Hardy  insisted  that  he  was 
fighting  for  a  principle  and  he  wanted 
a  sentence  so  that  he  could  get  the 
matter  before  the  Superior  court  and 
exactly  determine  his  rights.  The 
prisoner  was  about  the  most  stubborn 
person  who  has  been  seen  in  this  court 
in  a  long  period  of  years.  „ 

George  Conest  charged  with  assault 
and  battery  with  a  weapon  on  Alphon- 
sine    Charette,    entered   a   plea   of   not 

fuilty  through  Counsel  D.  R.  Radov- 
ky.  Dr.  Schofield  who  attended  the 
victim  stated  that  she  will  not  be  able 
to  appear  in  court  for  a  few  days.  By 
agreement  the  case  was  continued  un- 
til Sept.  23. 
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Tuesday,   September  15,  1914. 


Playing  Accordeon  on  South 
Main  Street,  He  Refuses  to 
Move,  Declaring  World  Owed 
Him  Living. 


William  Hardy,  a  blind  man,  with 
patriarchal  locks  of  white  sweeping 
back  from  his  intelligent  forehead  and 
falling  upon  his  shoulders,  was  ar- 
raigned in  Second  District  court  this 
morning  charged  with  vagrancy  and 
drunkenness.  He  would  have  been 
discharged  had  he  agreed  to  leave  the 
city,  but  he  refused  to  be  driven  out 
of  Fall  River,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  State  farm. 
He  took  an  appeal  and  was  held  in 
surety  of  $300. 

"The  world  owes  me  a  living,"  said 
William  Hardy,  and  he  was  following 
the  only  course  open  to  him.  He  is  a 
familiar  and  picturesque  figure  in  most 
of  the  seacoast  towns  of  New  England. 
Once  or  twice  each  year,  he  is  seen  in 
Fall  River  for  a  few  days.  He_sits  on 
a  stool  and  plays  an  accordeon,  with 
his  hat  on  his  knee  to  catch  the  coins 
dropped  by  those  whose  hearts  are 
moved  to  charity-  He  had  placed  his 
stool  in  front  of  the  McWhirr  store  on 
South  Main  street,  Saturday  afternoon, 
when    Patrolman    Cook    came    along. 

Accosted   by   Patrolman. 

"I'm  sorry,  my  friend,"  said  the  offi- 
cer, "but  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to 
move  along  unless  you  have  a  permit." 
William  Hardy  refused  to  move.  He 
was  going  to  stay  there  until  5,  and 
expected  to  be  back  there  every  day 
for  three  weeks.  Patrolman  Cook  ex- 
plained to  him  kindly  that  he  w7as" 
violating  a  city  ordinance,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  go  to  the  Mayor's 
office  for  a  permit  if  he  insisted  upon 
staying.  But  William  Hardy  would 
do  no  such  thing.  The  world  owed  him 
a  living. 

Patrolman  Cook  was  non-plussed.i 
Six-feet-two  of  sturdy  policeman  that1 
he  is,  here  was  a  predicament.  He 
didn't  want  to  arrest  the  man,  so  he 
walked  down  South  Main  street  to 
consult  with  Patrolman  John  M.  A. 
Hennessey,  hoping  that  diplomat  would 
have  some  suggestion  to  make,  or  pos- 
sibly mediate  with  William  Hardy.  Pa- 
trolman Hennessey  went  back  to  the 
McWhirr  store  and  there  went  over  the 
matter  again  with  William  Hardy.  But 
William  was  not  influenced  by  the  pa- 
trolmen's kindly  advice.  The  world 
.owed  him  a  living. 

"Will  you  come  to  the  police  station 
where  we  can  talk  the  matter  over  at 
greater  length,  and  I'll  try  to  con- 
vince you  that  you  are  stubborn  about 
this  matter,"  said  Patrolman  Hennes- 
sey. William  Hardy  -would  not,  he 
said,  unless  he  was  placed  under  ar- 
rest.     There   was    no   alternative — Pa- 


trolman Hennessey  arrested  him  and 
took  him  to  the  station,  where  he  con- 
fronted Lieut.  Barker.  Then  it  was 
the  lieutenant's  turn  to  argue  with  the 
old  man.  "The  world  owes  me  a  liv- 
ing," said  William  Hardy.  "If  I  am 
released  I  shall  go  back  there,  and  I 
will   not   ask    for   a    permit." 

Liquor  Thought  Responsible. 

"Tour  breath  smells  strongly  of  li- 
quor. You  have  been  drinking  and  it 
has  made  you  stubbon,"  said  Patrol- 
man Hennessey.  "You  have  lost  your 
judgment."  All  hands  agreed  that  the 
man's  indifference  to  kindly  reasoning 
must  be  due  to  liquor  so  a  charge 
of  drunkenness  was  entered  against 
him  in  the  hope  that  the  morning 
would  find  him  in  a  more  reasonable 
mood. 

But  this  morning,  it  was  Judge  Han- 
ify's  turn  to  argue  with  the  man,  and 
with  no  better  results.  The  old  man 
agreed  that  the  officers  had  been  very 
kindly  towards  him,  but  the  world 
owed  him  a  living.  The  patrolmen  had 
testified  that  William  wasn't  much  of 
a  musician,  and  that  the  tune  he  played 
on  his  accordeon  was  little  more  than 
a  monotone. 

"I  am  not  very  much  of  a  musi- 
cian," admitted  William.  "My  reper- 
toire is  confined  principally  to  'Auld 
Lang  Syne,'  I  have  had  very  little  op- 
portunity to  study  music.  I  am  a  .->oor 
man  and  I  am  making  my  living  in 
the   only  way  I  know." 

Thanks   Would    Be    Bondsman. 

John  Kelleher,  108  Johnson  street, 
tried  to  be  a  Daniel  in  William's  be- 
half when  he  was  arrested  Saturday 
and  went  into  the  Central  police  sta- 
tion to  inquire  what  the  old  man  was 
charged  with.  He  wanted  to  go  pail 
for  him,  but  the  amount  set  was  £300 
and  he  didn't  have  that  much,  he  said. 
The  old  man's  face  lighted  up  with  a 
smile  when  he  heard  Kelleher  testify. 
"I  had  not  heard  of  that,"  he  said; 
"and   I   thank   him    very  kindly." 

Judge  Hanify  tried  in  vain  to  get 
the  man  to  agree  to  leave  town.  "You 
have  no  moral  claim  on  this  city,  have 
you?  You  have  never  lived  here?  We 
have  charges  of  our  own.  You  have 
been  treated  with  great  consideration, 
haven't  you?  Then,  why  don't  you  lis- 
ten to  reasqn?"  But  the  old  man 
would  not  agree  to  leave  town,  stat- 
ing that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  driv- 
en out  of  Fall  River. 

Judge  Hanify  told  him  to  sit  down 
and  think  it  over,  but  when  recalled 
later  on,  the  old  man  was  still  ob- 
durate. "Very  well,  then,"  said  Judge 
Hanify;  "you  are  sentenced  to  rhe 
State  farm.  You  have  been  extended 
every  privilege  by  the  police  officers 
who  placed  you  under  arrest,  and 
whom  I  know  have  gone  to  great  ex- 
tremes to  treat  you  kindly.  If  i'ou 
don't  want  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
you    needn't." 

The  old  man  took  an  appeal  from 
the  sentence  and  was  held  in  surety 
of  $300. 
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Tuesday,  October  13,  1914. 
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Annual     Dance    for    Benefit    of    James 
Madden  to  be  Given  in  Hibernian 
\J  Hall  Thursday   Night. 
mngements    have    been   completed 
for  the  annual  dance  to  be  given   for 
the  benefit  of  James  Madden,  the  blind 
violinist,    in    Hibernian    hall    Thursdav 
evening.     T,  J.   Collins  has  prepared  a 
special   program  to   be  given   previous 
to  the  grand  march,  which  will  start  at 
9  o'clock.     Dancing  will  continue  until 
1  o'clock.     Music  will  be  furnished  by 
Collins's  orchestra  and  D.  J.  Harring- 
ton   will    prompt.       The    floor    director 
win  be  Thomas  Shea,  who  will  be 
sisted     by     Thomas     Murray,     William 
Dowd,    James    Maloney,    James    Kava- 
naugh,  William  Healey,  Daniel  Lynch, 
James  Gilhooley,  David  Munley,   Frank 
Gallagher,   Michael  Bailey  and  Palrick 
Fahey.     The   reception   committee,    will 
include  Edward  Gallagher,  James  Mur-  j 
ray.  John  McGrady,  John  Munley,  John  j 
Gleason,   Michael  Kenney,   John   K 
her.  Thomas  Connors,  William  Hurley, 
Thomas  Maloney.  Mijhaol  JJniman  and 
M.  Corn* 


THE  COLORADO  INDEX.     OCTOBER  9,  1914. 


A  Local  Blind  Wizard. 

It  is  always  interesting  for  me  to  read  of  blind 
celebrities  discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
nothing  was  ever  farther  from  my  thoughts  than 
that  I  should  some  time  discover  one  here  in  our 
own  city.  Some  of  the  members  of  our  faculty  doubt- 
less have  been  acquainted  with  him  for  some  time, 
and  I  happen  to  know  that  he  is  quite  a  good  friend 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bohrer. 

I  ran  onto  him  quite  accidentally  one  evening 
last  week,  when  I  happened  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  boys  of  the  city  office  of  the  Gazette.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  the  Sporting  Editor 
casually  asked  if  I  should  care  to  go  in  and  meet  one 
of  the  employees  of  the  Gazette,  who  is  blind.  I 
was  bound  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  and  went 
with  him. 

My  new  acquaintance  proved  to  be  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Smith  who  lives  at  519  North  Cedar  Street,  and 
he  is  probably  the  only  blind  operator  for  the  As- 
sociated Press  in  the  world.  He  looks  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been 
blind  for  nine  years.  For  five  years  after  he  lost 
his  sight  he  was  employed  in  a  broker's  office  in 
Denver.  He  had  previously  been  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator, and  during  the  six  months  that  he  was  out  of 
employment  he  learned  to  operate  the  typewriter  by 
the  touch  system. 

The  loss  of  his  sight  was  caused  by  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  retina  following  a  blow  on  the  head  by  a 
base-ball. 

About  four  years  ago  he  went  to  Leadville  as  a 
correspondent  and  operator  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  after  a  year  at  that  place  was  transferred  to 
Colorado  Springs.  He  is  happily  married  and  has 
a  little  daughter. 

From  6:00  p.  m.  to  3:00  a.  m.  every  night  he 
sits  beside  his  transmitter  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Gazette  building  and  takes  on  the  typewriter  mes- 
sages in  code  from  some  of  the  fastest  senders  in  the 
employ  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  works  a  Rem- 
ington invisible  typewriter  and  claims  that  it  is  the 
most  substantial  and  serviceable  for  his  kind  of 
work.  The  senders  are  at  Denver,  and  they  change 
off  work  in  two-hour  relays.  Lately,  since  the  war 
dispatches  came  out,  the  senders  have  been  running 
competition  to  see  how  much  news  they  can  send 
over  the  wire  in  a  night,  and  as  Smith  sajf,  It  is 
"the  goat."  For  the  last  two  months  his  nightly  re- 
ceiving average  has  been  about  17,000  words,  11,- 
000  of  which  comes  over  the  wire  between  6:00  p.  m. 
and  11 :00  p  m.  This  is  a  remarkable  performance 
for  anyone,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  divi- 
sion office  in  Denver,  and  the  officials  sent  down  here 
a  number  of  understudies  to  give  them  a  try  out. 
Not  one  of  them,  and  they  were  all  sighted,  was 
able  to  handle  the  work  as  efficiently  as  our  friend, 
Mr.  Smith. 


Mr.  Smith  is  a  pleasant  fellow  to  meet.  He 
talks  and  jokes,  and  takes  a  live  interest  in  all  com- 
mon topics.  When  work  is  not  so  pressing,  he  likes 
nothing  more  than  to  play  cards  with  his  fellow  em- 
ployees of  the  Gazette.  He  impressed  me  with  his 
remarkable  versatility  in  receiving  his  messages  over 
the  wire,  putting  them  on  the  typewriter,  and  all  the 
while    carrying  on  a  lively    conversation  with  me. 

He  takes  his  blindness  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  is  happy  to  make  the  best  of  it.  He  jokes  over 
the  efforts  of  the  senders  in  Denver  to  swamp  him, 
and  says  he  is  able  to  handle  them  all  right  so  long 
as  he  does  not  get  tired.  But  the  fast  sending  does 
not  take  very  long  to  wear  him  down  and  sometimes 
he  is  barely  able  to  hold  out  longer  than  the  senders. 

He  was  taught  to  read  the  New  York  Point  by 
Mrs.  Jennie  Caward  Jackson,  the  Colorado  teacher 
of  the  adult  blind.  He  is  a  subscriber  of  the  Ziegler 
Magazine.  He  likes  to  read,  but  on  account  of  his 
work,  he  doesn't  have  the  time  to  read  all  there  is 
in  the  magazine.  He  is  quite  a  bit  put  out  by  the 
announcement  that  the  magazine  is  to  be  printed  in 
Braille,  and  says  he  will  not  have  time  to  learn  to 
read  over  again,  in  the  new  system.  He  is  brought 
to  work  in  the  evening  by  his  wife  or  some  friend, 
and  goes  home  about  four  in  the  morning  on  the 
rear  seat  of.  a  motorcycle  belonging  to  a  fellow  em- 
ployee.— H.  L.  B. 


HOTYOKR    (MAS3)    TKLEOH*» 


Saturday,   October  10,   1914. 


'BERMJET'  ENTERTAINERS     PLEASE. 

A  house  that  filled  every  available 
seat  In  the  St.  Jerome  Temperance  hall 
last  evening  heard  and  enjoyed  a  very- 
clever  entertainment  given  by  John 
•and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and  sister, 
who  are  blind. 

Miss  McCay  has  a  pleasing  soprano 
voice  and  won  her  way  into  the  hearts 
of  her  audience  at  the  start  of  the 
program. 

She  was  encored  time  and  time 
again,  and  was  obliged  to  respond  to 
the  encores.  Mr.  McCay  has  a  rich 
baritone  of  no  mean  ability.  His  im- 
personations of  .Irish  character  and 
humorous  pitces  weer  given  most 
cleverly. 

Both  are  accomplished  pianists  and 
both  gave  several  selections.  Their  en- 
tire program  was  well  received  and 
afforded  a  very  pleasing  evening  for 
all   who   heard  them. 

■ROSTOV.   BOTSS..   POST 


Monday,  October  12,  1914. 


Many  people  who  used  to  listen  to 
Harry  C.  Williams  of  W<  f  Medford, 
now  totally  bhnfl^nri  paralyzed,  when 
he  was  a  prominent  musician  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  will  assemble 
in  the  new  Arlington  Town  Hall  on 
Oct.  27  in  the  evening  and  give  Mr.  Wil- 
liams a  benefit. 

For  11  years  Mr.  Williams  has  been 
unable  to  support  himself  or  his  two 
children,   a  boy  and   a   girl. 

The  benefit  will  bring  together  hun- 
dreds of  the  blind  song  writer's  friends. 
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Monday,  October  12,  1914. 


Benefit   Concert   at   Arlington. 

ARLINGTON,    Oct.    11— A   benefit   con- 
cert and  entertainment,  in  aid  of  Wa.rrv. 

C.      Willlamc        tv.«     V-li,,  1      ..  ^'MBBMta 


C.  Williams,  the  blind 
to  be  given  Tuesday  evening,  Oct  27,  in 
Arlington  Town  Hall.  For  11  years  he 
has  been  blind  and  totally  paralyzed. 
Those  who  will  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gram include  MLra  Florence  M.  Bishop, 
nianist;  Miss  Florence  Mackie  of  "The 
^fedel  Maid"  company,  Miss  Pearl  J. 
Jost,  cornetist,  and  Anthony  E.  Main- 
ente,  flutist. 


|OStON       IMASf?)       ITrSTIV        TnTTTJ-NAT 
Monday,  October  12,  1914. 

BENEFIT  CONCERT  FOR 

BLIND  SONG  WRITER 


A  benefit  concert  will  be  given  Tues- 
3ay  evening,  Oct.  27,  for  Harry  C.  Wil- 
liams, the  blind  song-  writer,  in  the 
new  Arlington  Town  Hall.  Among  the 
irtists  who  have  offered  their  services 
'or  the  occasion  are  Miss  Florence  M. 
Bishop,  Miss  Florence  Mackie,  Miss 
Pearl  J.  Jost  and  Anton  E.   Maincnte. 

Williams  was  at  one  time  well 
cnown  in  the  musical  world,  but  has 
>een,  blind  tor  11  years. 


TALI,  rivet*    CMASS.->    ttftiat.d 


*         Tuesday,    October  20,    1914. 
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OF  THE  SEASON 


Members  of  St.  Paul's  Brother- 
hood  Are  Entertained  by 
Blind  Impersonator  and  Ven= 
triloquist. 


One  hundred  members  of  St.  Paul's 
brotherhood  assembled  in  the  main 
vestry  of  St  Paul's  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  on  Bank  street,  last  night, 
and  were  entertained  by  Washington 
A.  Coles,  the  blind  entertainer  of  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Coles,  an  impersonator  and 
ventriloquist,  made  the  occasion  one 
long  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals 
of  the  brotherhood.  Luncheon  was 
served. 

Mr.  Coles  opened  with  a  series  of 
anecdotes  and  witty  sayings,  imper- 
sonating some  of  the  most  famous 
comedians  of  the  day.  He  also  gave 
a  number  of  recitations,  including 
James  W.  O'Reilly's  poem  "An  Old 
Sweetheart  of  Mine,"  which  fairly  cook 
the  house  by  storm.  He  concluded 
with    an    exhibition    of    ventriloquism, 


causing  no  end  of  merriment  through 
the  medium  of  his  "talking  dolls."  He 
was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  at  the 
close  of  his  entertainment. 

It  was  the  opening  night  of  the 
brotherhood  and  the  first  rally  of  the 
members  since  the  closing  vf  the  1913- 


WASHINGTON    A.   COLES. 


1914  season  last  May.  Rev.  Ralph  S. 
Cushman,  president  of  the  association, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  after 
offering  prayer,  called  for  reports  from 
various  committees,  all  of  which  wore 
encouraging.  The  treasurer's  report, 
especially,  showed  a  substantial  bal- 
ance on  hand.  Four  new  members 
were  enrolled. 

Just  before  adjourning  the  business 
session,  the  president  announced  that 
on  Nov.  9  would  be  held  the  annual 
father  and  son  night,  and  on  the  18th 
a  concert  would  be  given  by  the  Im- 
perial Male  quartet  of  Worcester,  with 
John  T.  Russell  as  reciter.  A  high 
class  entertainment  is  promised. 

It  was  further  announced  that  Wed- 
nesday, Oct.  28,  a  banquet  will  be 
held  in  St.  Paul's  church  for  the  men 
of  the  Methodist  churches,  when  Dr. 
C.  E.  Dorion,  associate  editor. of  Zion's 
Herald,  will  be  the  chief  speaker. 

The  campaign  which  was  started  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  having  as  slogan 
"For  100  members,"  with  a  view  of 
forming  a  progressive  Bible  class,  is 
now  going  on,  and  it  is  expected  the 
desired  number  of  men  will  be  se- 
cured by  next  Sunday.  The  class 
meets  at  12,  noon,  each  Sunday,  with 
Secretary  Dodge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
as  teacher.  William  E.  Fawcett  is 
president  of  the  class  and  Georj 
Lyrlbfa^its  secretaj 


NEW    YORK    TRTP.TiNE    (2877) 


•day,    October   24,   .19.14. 


NEW  PLAN   FOR  PEPLERS 

City  Officials  Would  Give  Li- 
censes to  Blind  and  Cripples. 

the  city  is  trying  to  give  em- 
nt  to  people  unfitted  for  certain 
*3TPeVoI  work  was  explained  yesterday 
in  two  quarters — the  Department  of 
Licenses  and  the  Department  of 
ilth. 
Speaking  before  the  Friday  Lunch 
Club  at  the  Park  Averue  Hotel,  Com- 
missioner Bell  said  the  License  Depart- 
ment was  getting  control  of  all  stands 
on  public,  property,  investigating  appli- 
cations and  giving  licenses  to  those 
who,  through  weakness,  injury  or  pov- 
erty, hu  i  need  of  them.  Several 
picturesque  partnerships  have  resulted, 
h*  said.  Oi  itand  is  con- 
ducted by  a  blind  man,  a  paralytic  and 


a  one-legged  man.    Another  is  run  by  a 
Civil  \\  ar  veteran  and  a  widow. 

Health   Commissioner  Goldwater  ex- 
plained in  a  statement  the  intention  of 
the  department  regarding  giving  pi 
erence      to      applicants      for      peal 
licenses    who    would    be    benefited 
open  air  employment.    The  purpose  1 
been  misunderstood,  he  added,  and 
nouncement  was  made  that  a  meati 
of  pushcart  pedlers  would  be  held 
der  the  auspices  of  the  East  Side  Pro- 
tective    Association     at    New    Tuxedo 
Hall,  62  Pitt  st.,  to-morrow  afternoon. 


•IIJSFO^Q    lKT7»fT    M*TlCVIf? 


Friday,    October    23,    1914. 

BENEFIT   OF   BLIND  WRITER. 



In  the  Arlington  town  hall,  Tuesday 
evening,  a  benefit  concert  is  to  be 
given-  by  friends  of  Hariy  C.  Williams, 
55  Jerome  street,  West  Medford,  the 
blind  song  writer  and  author  who  has 
been  confined  to  his  house  by  illness  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  affair  will  be 
held  in  the  handsome  Arlington  town 
hall  in  order  to  accommodate  the  many 
Medford  and  Arlington  friends  who 
will  attend. 

Arthur  C.  Fernald,  of  West  Medford, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  concert  work 
the  past  year  in  New  York,  will  direct 
the  production.  Included  in  the  list  of 
talent  is  Miss  Florence  M.  Bishop,  vir- 
tuoso pianist;  Miss  Florence  Mackie, 
who  recently  starred  in  "The  Model 
Maid";  Miss  Pearl  J.  Jost,  who  is  a 
former  West  Medford  girl,  and  Anton 
E.  Mainente,  of  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra. Much  other  talent  for  the  occa- 
sion has  been  volunteered,  including 
The  Story  trio. 

A  former  benefit  to  Mr.  Williams 
was  given  in  the  Opera  house.  He  has 
written  many  songs,  some  of  which  are 
familiar  to  music  lovers. 

NEW   YORK   TIM  E 


Monday,   October  26,   1914. 
Jfi         A  Family's  Need. 

row^F rather,  78  years  old,   formerly  a  mu- 
sician,  but  now   feeble   and  blindj,  mother, 
worn  with  work  and  worry,  andrSur  children, 
the    Charity   Organization    Society   asks   $114 
to  help   to   meet   the   needs   of   the   next   six 
months.      The    elder    boy,    just    14,    Is    being 
given  a  course  as   an  electrician  In  a   voca- 
tional school,  the  society  allowing  a  scholar- 
ship of  $3  a  week,  an  investment  exceedingly 
wise  for  the  future,   because  when  the  course 
Is   finished   he   can    earn   much   more    towari 
the    family's    support.       The     elder    girl,     !*, 
earns  ?3  a  week  in  a  factory,  but  the  society 
hopes  to  find  better  work  for  her  soon.     The 
an    pxr.«rt  buttonhole  maker,    is  un- 
because  of    h<»r   physical   condition   and 
the   irregularity  of  work,   to  earn  more  than 
$4  or  $">  a    week.     Tf  the  society  can  continue 
to  help   her   with  96  a  month  and  to  get  the 
■holarshfp    of    $12    a    month    for    the 
family's   expanses,    the   time    will   come  when 
the  family  will   again  be  self-supporting  and 
stand    on   Its   feet. 

Gifts  may  be  sent  to  the  office  of  Ihe 
society,  105  Kast  Twenty-second  Street,  and 
will   be   acknowledged. 

society  acknowledges,   with  thanks,   t 
following    contributions    sent    In    response 
previous  apppals  in  THE  TlMBS:  William 
Hot  I    $2  In*  D.  Wilkin,  $10:  Mb*. 

I,||  ^liss    Unette    A.    '  ' 

ker,  «. 


. 


ftOPTny   cmaspo    APvrnT!«m 


T'..o:ciay,   Octooer  27,    1914. 


ARLINGTON,  Oct.  26.—  Harry  C.  Will- 
l*w.  "~"  jJJBlHiiiMirilfili"1  song  writer,  will 
be  given  a~tfe"nefit  performan.ee  by  musical 
ind  theatrical  stars  on  Tuesday  evening  In 
the  new  Arlington  town  hall.  Williams 
tvas  famous  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  In 
the  musical  world.        - 

For  the  past  11  years  he  has  been  blind 
|md  totally  paralyzed.  He  has  sat  in  one 
chair    hardly    able    to    move    during    that 

UE?e  ■   -      Hi    ..»!»«■  HUM  MM 


TATT^TTON    (WAS?)    TT'LD-NJL'Vf* 
Thursday,  October  29,  1914. 

ANNIVERSARY  C* 

OF  KING  PHILIP 
LODGE  OBSERVED 

The  /Oth  anniversary  of  the  institu- 
tion or  King  Philip  lodge  was  oDserv- 
<jd  las',  evening  by  the  members  of  the 
loose  in  an  appropriate  maimer.     The 


JAMES  II.  BALLARD. 

Xoble    Grand    of    King    Philip    Lodge. 
I.  0.  0.  F. 


l.usino-  meeting  was      short  and  the 
member?      were  then  entertained      by 


xbj'lnd    enter 
inte're's-dUJ!  'a 


nd 
t".nJoya,)ie  entertainment. 

Remarks  pertaining  to  the  good  and 
,he  progress  of  the  lodge  were  made 
by  Xoble  Grand  James  H.  Ballard. 

King  Philip  lodge  was  instituted 
July  2P,  18') 4  in  the  upper  story  of  a 
building  which  formely  stood  on  the 
Site  now  occupied  by  Manheim's  block, 
dnd  which  was  remodelled  and  is  now 
in  the  rear  of  its  former  6ite. 


sday,    November   3, 


ARTISTS  SHOW  GENEROSITY. 

Tl|eir    Pictures    Sold    Regardless    of 
lue  to  Aid  War  Sufferers. 


ent  artists  are  showing  great 
lity  in  the  disposal  of  their  pict- 
ures at  the  exposition  and  sale  of 
paintings  and  .sculpture  that  is  now 
going  on  at  the  Pietro  Studios,  G30  Fifth 
Avenue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  war  suf- 
ferers. The  artists  have  given  permis- 
sion to  have  the  pictures  sold  quite  re- 
gardless of  their  real  value  and  the  rep- 
utation of  the  artists,  that  during  these 
hard  times  money  may  be  obtained  for 
the  Red  Cross  work.  Visitors  make 
bids  for  the  pictures,  and  the  highest 
price  takes  them. 

A  signed  proof  etching  by  John  W. 
Alexander,  President  of  the  National 
Academy,  a  copy  of  one  of  his  pictures 
in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  sold 
for  $6.50.  Cecilia  Beaux's  study  for  her 
portrait  of  Paul  Jones  sold  for  $50.  A 
"  River  Scene,"  by  Charles  Reiffel, 
sold  for  $50;  Paul  Connoyer's  "  Old 
Gate,  Moret,  France,"  was  sold  to  Mrs. 
Harriet  Minot  Laughlin,  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston,  for  $200.  Lucia  Fair- 
child  Fuller,  whose  miniatures  on  ivory 
bring  from  $500  to  $1,000.  has  allowed 
one,  "  Silvia,"  to  go  for  $30  at  this  sale. 
Mrs.  Piutti  has  purchased  Bessie  Pot- 
ter Vonnoh's  "  Youth  "  for  $12,  and 
"  Dance,"  by  the  same  artist,  brought 
$30. 

Artists  are  still  coming  in  to  offer 
their  pictures,  and  Francis  Richter,  the 
blind  pianist,  pupil  of  Leschetizky,  a 
rengMMfBom  Paris,  plays  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  guests. 


T.r^rs*  (mass.1  NflWs 


Thursday,    November  5,    1914. 


GRABBED  PENCILS 


Original    Mean    Thief    Was 

Fined  $10  In  Court  for 

Heartless  Larceny 


Mean  thieves  have  wandered  about 
this  little  burg  in  the  past,  but  the 
meanest  who  ever  got  collected  at  the 
police  station  was  the  fellow  whom 
Officer  Burnett  arrested  last  night  for 
the  larceny  of  two  lead  pencils  from 
a  blind   man    named    i  ,dls   C    Hart. 

The  blind  man  has  ffi'e "peculiarity  of 
being  possessed  of  five  fingers  and  a 
thumb  on  each  hand  and  used  to  have 
six  toes  on  each  foot  but  had  one  cut 
off  as  his  shoes  would  not  fit  him. 

The  blind  man  was  standing  in 
Central  square,  last  evening,  when 
Harry  A.  Hardy  came  up  to  him  and 
[took  a  couple  of  his  pencil,-;.  Instead 
ot  giving  him  10  cents,  the  man  handed 
him  a  small  box  of  matches  and  then, 
ran   away. 

Another  man  who  had  witnessed  the 
theft  notified  Officer  Burnett  and  the 
officer  Parted  searching  fof  the  mean 
thief.  He  was  found  in  a  bar  room  on 
Washington  street  and  placed  under 
arres. 

This   morning  Hardy  was  fined   $10 
jbv  Judge  O'Brien. 


¥ 

w 
i 
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F  ■'.'.  ay,    Novel  1914. 

DEATH  OF 
MRS.  SILYA  COOPER 

Was  A  Sufferer  From  JUindness 
For  More  Than  30  Years. 

Mrs.  Silva  Cooper,  71  years  old, 
died  at  her  home  on  Huntington 
road  at  2  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 
Mrs.  Cooper  had  been  totally  blind  for 
the  past  30  years  and  had  lived  with 
ler  daughter,  Hattie.  For  the  past 
year  she  had  been  in  failing  health, 
and  the  end  came  as  the  result  of  an 
attack  of  the  "grip."  She  is  sur- 
vived by  three  children,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Cone  of  Paradise,  Mont.,  and  Miss 
Hattie  and  Charles  of  Chester.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  her  late  home 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Rev.  Edwin  E.  Witheral  of  Spring- 
field officiated,  assisted  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Osborne  of  the  Methodist  church 
The  bearers  were  Clayton  B.  Cone, 
William  M.  Mullen,  George  Knowles 
and  William.  Baibb.  There  were 
many  beautiful  floral  offerings.  The 
burial  was  in  Pine  Hi!  1  fieffie^flj*^***** 

(y.OVTCTCSVTLE.    N     T.     LEADER 


iday,    November   6,    1914. 


k  BLIND  VIOLINIST  HERE. 
/  John  WWayford,  a  blind  violinist 
ot.  renown,  will  appear  at  the  Fremont 
Street  Methodist  Church  Sunday  even- 
ing in  connection  with  the  special 
musical  program.  Mr.  Playford,  who 
has  been  here  before,  is  a  wonderful 
musician  and  Gloversville  admirers 
-will  appreciate  another  opportunity  of 
hearing  him.  He  will  appear  at  the 
special  evangelical  services  which 
commence  that  evening  at  Fremont 
Church.  i 


T.AWWCNCE    t^TASSI     rBA(TUR. 


;-  id  ember  20,  1914. 


Blind    Entertainer. 
Washing'toh   A".   Coles,   a  blind   enter- 
tainer,   has    been    secured    to    give    tw< 
entertainments   at   thp    First   Primitive, 
'hodist    church,        Friaa.r       evening, 
•  ov    27.   He   is   well  known   as   an    iin- 
i    rsonator,    humorist,      ano'      ventnl.j- 

nuist. 

He  will  hold  twe  entertainments, 
from  b  to  6  o'clock  ali  chidlren  wl!!. 
given  the  chance  to  see  and  hear 
l  hi  OS.  In  the  evening  from  8  to  10 
^'nLadic.  a.  dtost&hi  of  ax»  anilraaly  dif- 
ferent, nature  from   the  afternoon  per- 


Concert  &  Entertainment 

BY  THE 

BLIND  ARTISTS 

JOHN  and  MARY  McCAY 

Brother  and  Sister 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NORTHAMPTON 

Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  17,  1914 

AT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK 


PART  ONE 

1  Piano  Duet,  'Norma"  (Beyer)  Bellini 

2  Vocal  Duet,  "How  Beautiful  is  Night"  Richards 

3  Soprano  Solo  "Killarney"  Balfe 

4  Humorous  Song,  "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh"  Thomas 

5  Pis.no  Solo,  "Amoroso,"  Miss  McCay  Eghart 

6  Baritone  Solo,  "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's"  Rodney 

7  Duet  (humorous),  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith",  A  Domestic  Quarrel 

8  Comic  Character  Sketch  (in  costume),  "The  Old  Rollicker"  Mr.  McCay 

PART  TWO 

1  Piano  Solo,  "The  Alpine  Storm,"  Mr.  McCay  Kunkel 

2  Vocal  Duet,  "The  Harp  That  Once  Thro'  Tara's  Halls"  Moore 

3  Baritone  Solo,  "Off  to  Philadelphia,"  adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody 

B.  Haynes 

4  Specimens  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humor  Mr.  McCay 

5  Soprano  Solo,  "Sing,  Sweet  Bird"  Ganz 

6  Piano  Duet,  "II  Trovatore"  (Melnotte)  Verdi 

7  Impersonations,  "The  Bashful  Man,"  "The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt 

to  Recite  a  Poem,  etc,  Mr.  McCay 

8  Vocal  Duet,  "Oh,  That  We  Two  Were  Maying"  Alice  May  Smith 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind  musicians,  entertained  a  large  and  most  appreciative 
audience  at  their  concert  and  entertainment  at  Warner  Hall  last  evening,  in  which  they 
presented  a  delightful  program  of  vocal  and  piano  music. 

Miss  McCay  has  a  pleasing,  clear,  soprano  vaice,  and  her  brother  is  a  baritone  of  no 
mean  ability.  His  impersonations  of  Irish  characters  and  humorous  pieces  were  most 
cleverly  given.  Both  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  are  accomplished  pianists,  in  spite  of  their 
blindness,  and  gave  several  instrumental  numbers.  Their  entire  program  was  well  re- 
ceived and  afforded  a  pleasant  evening  for  all  who  heard  them. 

— New  Haven  Journal  Courier,  Oct.  31,  1913. 

A  pleasing  concert  and  entertainment  was  given  in  Hibernian  Hall  last  evening,  by 
John  and  Man-  McCa3T,  blind  artists,  heard  by  a  good  number.  Both  Mr.  McCay  and 
his  sister  are  skilful  pianists,  while  Miss  McCay  possesses  a  soprano  voice  of  a  pure, 
sweet  and  sympathetic  quality.  Her  brother  has  a  rich  baritoue  voice.  Mr.  McCay's 
impersonations  were  witty  and  extremeh\  true  to  life.  Their  abilities  are  to  be  won- 
dered at  since  both  have  been  blind  since  childhood. 

— Springfield  Union,  Friday  Morning,  May  29,  1914 
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MILL  AnENO 
THEATRE  PERFORMANCE 



Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  Is- 
sues General  Invitation  to 
Sightless  to  "See"  Play. 


General  invitation  has  been  issued 
to  the  blind  of  New  York  city  to  at- 
tend a  performance  of  "Under  Cover, 
the  Hoi  Cooper  Megrue  play,  in  the 
Con  Theatre  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day.  December  15. 

.  Cii  special  per- 

formance for  the  sightless  have  been 
sent  out  hy  the  editor  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,  published  exclu- 
sively for  blind  persons,  to  about  800 
ribers. 
Those  desiring  to -attend  the  per- 
formance must  let  the  fact  be  known 
before  Wednesday.  Each  blind  per- 
son will  be  ailowed  to  take  along  a 
friend  who  can  see.  Two  seats  will 
De  r,  ;h  legitimate  appli-. 

cant. 

Arrangements  have  beem  made  to 
make  ti  is  clear  as  possible  to 

the  guests.  Before  each  act  the 
scenic  sotting  for  that  act  will  be  de- 
scribed carefully.  In  the  course  of 
the  play's  action  the  players  will  add 
words  which  will  make  clear  to  the 
bllnd  auditors  little  byplays  which 
ordinarily  appeal  more  to  the  eye 
than   to   the  ear. 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine, 
through  the  effort  of  the  editor  and 
manager  of  which  the  special  invita- 
tion performance  will  be  given,  was 
found  P.d     is    supported    by     Mrs. 

William  Ziegler.  who  semds  about 
$20,000  a  year  in  maintaining  the  pub- 
lication. The  paper  goes  free  each 
month  to  every  blind  person  in  the 
United   States.  ^ 


MTitJiCfX  ■■%*, 


.  mber  23,    1914. 


■flmmiNV-ITEO  TO  THE  CORT. 

A  tircular  letter  has  been  sent  to 
about ^. 800  blind  persons  in  Manhattan 
invitthg  them  to  a  special  matinee  of 
"Under  Cover"  to  be  given  in  the  Cort 
Theatre  Dec.  3. 

The  performance  is  free  to  all  the 
blind,  and  those  who  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  the  letter  and  are  desirous  of 
attending  are  requested  to  drop  a  card 
before  Nov.  25  to  the  office  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind, 
No.  250  West  Fifty-feurth  Street,  which 
is  taking  care  of  the  distribution  of 
tickets  for  Selwyn  &  Co.  A  ticket  will 
also  be  provided  for  a  seeing  friend  as 
guide  if  necessary. 

A  description  of  the  stage  setting  will 
be  read  before  each  act,  and  the  actors 
are  working  out  plans  for  throwing  in 
an  occasional  word  to  explain  parts  of 
the  play  that  regularly  appeal  to  the  ey 
only. 


kf.tx  TffiTVPV'nn   cmass-)   stand  Ann 


Tuesday,   November  24,   1914. 
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'homas    d.    schall, 
jlind    lawyer,    is 
e'lWI'UIVto  congress^ 


Thomas  D.  Schall. 


This    country    is    to     have    a     blind 

ongressman,    just   as    it    has    a    blind 

enator    in    Thomas    P.    Gore.      He    is 

Thomas  D.   Schall.  recently  elected  to 

represent  the  tenth  district  of  Minne- 
sota. The  nation  will  likely  hear  a  lot 
of  him,  for  he  is  considered  an  ora- 
tor of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and 
he  is  at  the  same  time  a  lawyer  of 
high  reputation  in  his  home  state. 
From  nine  until  twenty-seven  he 
earned  his  living  at  all  sorts  of  man- 
ual ,'abor.  Then  for  three  years  he 
practiced  law.  At  thirty  his  eyesight 
left  him,  and  for  the  last  seven  years 
he  has-  been  in  total  darkness.  Still, 
he  has  kept  up  his  law  practice,  and 
has  now  Deen  honored  with  election 
to  congress.  Of  himself,  Mr.  Schall 
says:  "To  the  blind  man  work  is  his 
pleasure.  True,  he  doesn't  make  a 
good  politician,  but  he  ought  to  make 
a  better  representative  of  the  people 
in  congress."  Mr.  Schall's  wife  guides 
him.  She  will  go  to  Washington  with 
him  and  aid  him,  as  does  the  wife  of 
Senator  Gore. 


nosrov    cm^pi    \rr»Trv    m  <"->r»l? 


-.      J6,  1914. 


Flower  Mission  Feeds  the  Blind. 

The  vestry  of  the  Sweden  boigifta 
Church  was  used  as  a  headquarters  for 
the  Thanksgiving  work  of  the  BMower 
Mission  yesterday.  One  hundred  bas- 
keat,  each  containing  a  chicken  and 
other  food,  were  distributed  among  the 
blind  people  of  this  city  by  the  mission, 
Mrs  Samuel  w.  Simpson  being  in  charge 
pf  this  work. 


or  27,   1914. 
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NEW  CONGRESSMAN 
WILL  SEE  THROUGH 
EYES  OF  HIS  WIFE 


MRS .  THO  WS  B  :  SCH  ALLl 

i    iiini '  * 


One  of  the  new  Minnesota  congressmen 
will  see  public  affairs  through  a  woman's 
eyes.  This  is  Thomas  D.  Schall,  a  blind 
lawyer,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  representative  elected  to 
congress  from  the  newly  created  10th 
Minnesota  district.  Mrs.  Schall  was  the 
political  and  personal  guide  of  her  hus- 
band in  the  campaign,  driving  his  auto- 
mobile to  the  200  towns  where  he  spoke 
during  the  campaign.  She  will  go  to 
Washington  with  him  as  his  private  sec- 
retary. "I  am  sure  Mr.  Schall  will  make 
a  great  success  in  congress,"  said  Mrs. 
Schall.  "His  speaking  ability  and  con- 
vincing arguments  will  win  him  prestige. 
Sympathy  for  his  blindneg^,  may  have 
won  him  respectfjjBtBW^flonin  the  cam- 
paign, but  it  was  his  convincing  oratory 
Is  fascinating  because" — the  little  woman 
hesitated  and  blushed  and  then  added, 
"Because**!!   wiiin.rn.ai' 


IfSBFOKTJ)  (MASH.)  M23SE?T0rffi5 


Friday,   November  27,   1914. 

On  Tuesday  evening  in  the  social  room 
of  the  West  Medforri  Congregational 
ichurch,  the  K.O.K.a.  t#?e  au  amusing 
entertainment,  a  con.edy  balled  "The 
Hypochondriac."  This  was  followed  by 
sketches  by  Washington  A.  Coles  of 
Roxbury,  blind  humorist,  impersonator 
and  ventriloquist.  The  proceeds  of  the 
evening  will  be  divided  between  the  Bel- 
gian relief  fund  and    the  church  deficit. 
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Wiai  Bad  Eyes  May 
Mean  to  a  Nation 

MANY  people  think  but   little     of  the 
consequences    of    bad    eyes,    unless 
blindness,   or   very     sore     eyes  are 
threatened  or  present.      Such    conditions 
are  terrible;  but  they  do  not  threaten,  the 
people    or    state    as    much    as    other    eye 
diseases  that  are  not  apparently  pitiable 
People    who    are    blind    or  -  whose    eyes 
are  hopelessly  drge"*ge*3!"iS.re  usually  taken 
care    of    in    institutions    and    do    not    be- 
come a  menace  to  the  public.  But  school- 
en   whose    eyes    look    all    right,    but 
who  he  ve  certain  diseases  or  defects  that 
render   study     and   education     a  hardship  . 
may  become  a  danger  to  other  people.   A  I 
schoolchild,  born  with  an  undetected  cat-  j 
aract,    or   very    near-sighted,    so    that    he 
cannot  see  the  blackboard  soon   falls  be- 
hind   his   cless   and    becomes   discouraged 
with    school  life.    A   child   with    far-sight, 
astigmatism,  or  some  muscular  defect  of 
the  eyes,   by   which,   when  he  studies  his 
eyes  pain  and  he  suffers  from  headache 
will    contract   a   dislike    for   books     study 
and  education,   and  will  perhaps  be  pun 
ished  or  kept   after  school  for  something 
for    which    he    is    really    not      to    blame? 
Such  children,   their  educational  progress 
embarrassed    or   almost   stopped   by    rea- 
son of  uncorrected  physical  defect*,  soon 
acquire   a  loathing     for     education       and 
all      that,     education       represents,       and, 
the       seeds      of      Idleness        ami        irre- 
sponsibility being  sown,  may  develop  into 
criminals   and    dependents.     No    flight   of 
fancy  is  required  to  transform  such  chil- 
dren   into    the    non-supporting    "ne'er    do 
well."     the      wandering      and      menacing 
tramp,    or    the    idle    pleasure-seeking   and 
misery-finding   prostitute.    Bad    eyes    that 
hinder    education    mean    a    distaste     for 
school.    Idleness,    truancy,    bad   associates 
and  habits,   drinking,   gambling,   stealing, 
murder,  prison  and  the  gallows  may  fol- 
low.  This  is  no  fancy   picture.    It  can  bo 
proved  by  observation  and  statistics.  Vis- 
it the  criminal  courts,   the  reformatories, 
the  jails  and  prisons,   and  how  often   do 
you   find  lawbreakers    from   the   ranks   of 
the   educated.    Some,   it   is   true    are   nat 
ural   criminals,    the   offspring   of  criminal 
parents,   but  even  here  there  must  have 
been   a   beginning,    proceeding   some   gen 
erations  back,  perhaps  from  some  ances- 
tor who  was  deprived  of  proper  training, 
education,    possibly    by    bad    eyes.       The 
great  mass  of  criminals,  however,  are  not 
born    offenders,    but    become    so    through 
associations  and  lack  of  a  cultivating  and 
ennobling  education,   which   is,   of  course, 
practically    impossible      if    bad      eyes      or 
other   defects    prevent    a   suitable    educa- 
tion.   Education    is    one    of    the    greatest 
barriers  to  crime  and  poverty.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  that  out  children,  the  com- 
ing generation,   should  be  well  educated, 
and  that  bad  eyes,  or  any  other  physical 
or    mental    defects,       should    be    detected 
and  corrected,  in  order  that  the  acquire-, 
ments   of   an    education    may    become   as 
easy  and  agreeable  as  possible. 


POLlC 


-  27,   1914. 

L  SUA  IDLMIlt        | 
OF  AGED.  BLIND  PATIENT 

Police  of  the  Dudley  street  station  are 
trying  to  discover  the  identity  of  an 
aged  blind  man  who  was  found  semi- 
conscious on  a  settee  in  the  Dudley 
street  terminal  of  the  Elevated  at  10:3( 
yesterday  morning.  At  the  City  Hospi- 
tal he  was  said  to  be  suffering  from  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  'His  condition  i 
serious. 

He  is  apparently  about  TO  years  old, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  slate-colored  sul 
with  a  black  stripe,  a  black  overcoat, 
a  soft  black  hat,  white  rubber  collai 
with  a  black  tie.  He  carried  a  black 
thorn  cane.  Nothing  in  his  pockets 
gives  anr  dew  to  his  identity. 


•     3;   ...'■■  ',  November  28,  1914. 

GIFT  FOR  BLIND  MAN 
WHO  FEEDS  SQUIRRELS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

Sir— I  enclose  $1.  Kindly  see  that  the 
old,  blind  man  who,  the  Observant  Cit- 
izen says  feeds  the  squirrels  on  the 
Common,  gets  50  cents  for  his  kind- 
ness.   I  wish  it  were  more. 

Please  give  the  other  50  cents  to  the 
Post  Santa  Claus,  for  the  poor  children 
of  Boston  at  Christmas.  The  Boston 
Post  does  good  work.  I  could  not  keep 
house  without  the  Post  mornings. 
FROM  A  WORKII 


irWCFSTfln  cttas*")  n.\7.vrrw. 


Tuesday,    December   1,   1914. 


The  educational  committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  decided,  not  to  con- 
duct a  class  in  Spanish  as  not  enough 
of  the  young  people  of  Southbridge 
seem  to  be  interested  enough  in  the 
matter.  The  blind  teacher,  Timothy 
J.  Donoghue,  of  "frfa-in  street,  who 
spent  several  years  in  Mexico  before 
losing  his  sight,  who  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  class,  is  still  much  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  and  announces 
that  a  class  of  six  young  men  has 
been  formed.  The  first  lesson  will  be 
given  at  his  home  tonight.  A  course 
of  12  lessons  will  be  given  the  class 
and  this  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
see  if  thev  desire  to  keep  on  with  the 
work'  or  drop  it.  Mr  Donoghue  is  of 
the  opinion  that  with  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  canal  there  will  be  great 
opportunities  for  the  young  men  who 
can  speak  English  and  Spanish. 


iber  4,   1914. 


BUND  GIRL  HIT 
BY  AUTOMOBILE 


Charity      Worker     Escapes 

With  Shaking  Up  After 

Being  Struck. 


Running  across  Lewis  street,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  to  sell  Christmas 
post  cards,  Catherine  Watts*  aged  19, 
92  Chestnut  street,  a  blind  girl,  was 
struck  by  the  auto  of  George  C. 
Brooks  of  Boston,  driven  by  Joseph 
Burns. 

The  giil  was  picked  up  and  taken 
into  the  office  of  Dr.  Trask,  where 
it  was  found  she  had  escaped  with  a 
bad  shaking  up.  The  girl  has  been 
a  pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the    blind    for   some   time. 

Eager  to  help  in  the  charitable  work 
of  the  city  the  girl  had  procured  some 
Christmas  cards  to  sell.  Yesterday 
afternoon  she  started  across  the  street 
not    hearing    any    auto    coming. 

Running  directly  in  front  of  the  auto 
she  was  knocked  down  but  fortunately 
theS^nachine  did  not  pass  over  her. 


Sunday,   December  6,   1914. 

DND  WOMAN 

RUEL 
GLECTJS  CLAIM 

Discovery  of  84- Year-Old 
Mrs.  Tyler  in  Deplorable 
Condition  by  Passing  Mo- 
torists Leads  to  Com- 
plaint— Branford  Officials 
Admit  They  Knew  of  Case 
but  Never  Acted. 

That  Mrs.  Margaret  Tyler,  84  years  I 
old,  a  suffering  invalid,  is  being 
cruelly  neglected  in  an  old  shed  in 
NorthfoTd,  where  she  is  forced  to 
make  her  home,  is  the  charge  which 
has  started  an  investigation,  follow- 
ing a  chance  discovery  of  the  aged 
woman  a  few   days  ago. 

Mrs.  Tyler  is  blind,  has  for  years 
been  afflicted  with  cancers,  and  is 
now,  according  to  those  who  discov- 
ered her,  out  in  an  outhouse  on  the 
farm  she  owns  in  Northford,  covered 
with  burns  she  received  through 
bumping,  in  her  blindness,  against  a 
hot  stove  that  was  set  in  the  out- 
building to  keep  her  warm  during  the 
day  and   was  then   neglected  at  night. 


*?•" 


Then  she  shivered  within  the  ope 
woolen  garment  that  covered  her 
oody. 

How  long  Mrs.  Tyler  has  been  In 
her  present  condition  could  not  be 
learned  from  any  of  the  North  Bran- 
ford  officials  last  night.  That  it  has 
been  several  years,  however,  and  that 
the  town  authorities  knew  of  it  was 
admitted. 

The  woman  might   have     gone     on 
suffering  until  death  relieved  her  had 
it    not   been    for   a   fortunate   accide'nt 
to   a  New  Haven   woman   a  few   days 
ago.     This  woman   with  some  friends 
was   autoing      through      the      country 
about  Northford   when   the  auto  sud- 
denly went  dry  for  water.     Of  course 
a    stop    and    a   search    for   water    was 
made  and   the  search  took  them  near 
the  outbuilding  in   which  Mrs.     Tyler 
was  confined.     Cries  and  groans  com- 
ing from   within    led   them   to   investi- 
gate  and    there   they  found    the   aged 
woman,    staggering    around      blindly, 
groping    for    her    chair    or    table    and 
hitting  up   against   the  hot  stove  and 
burning    herself    more.      She     was      a 
pitiful  sight,    especially  as     she     was 
[covered   in  spots  with  cancerous  sores 
that    made    her      actually      rgo^jlsive. 
Search  of  the  premises  was  maoe  for 
some,  one  caring  for  her,   but  no  one 
could   be  found  and,  after  water  was 
secured    from    a    nearby    brook      the 
party   proceeded   to   the  home   of  Se- 
lectman   Charles    Ferguson      and    re- 
ported the  case  to  him. 

Mr.  Ferguson  admitted  knowing  of 
it,  but  said  he. could  do  nothing  about 
it.  He  was  asked  by  The-  .Register 
last  night  why  the  case  had  not  been 
cared  for  before,  especially  as  the  of- 
ficials knew  of  it,  and  he  himself,  as 
he  admitted,  had  been  complained  to 
about  the  treatment  Mrs.  Tyler  was 
receiving  by  Miss  Maggie  Augur,  a 
niece. 

'1My  position  was  to  "keep  the  town 
out  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Ferguson,  who 
has  been  a  selectman  for  three  years, 
he  admitted. 

"Don't  you  think  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity  something  should 
have  been  done  to  help  the  aged 
woman?"   he  was  asked. 

He  replied  that  perhaips  it  had,  but 
the  selectmen's  place  was  to  keep  the 
town  out  of  any  such  trouble. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Tyler  owned  25 
acres  or  more  of  good  land  out  there 
and  would  not  have  been  a  town 
charge  was  put  up  to  him  and  he  was 
asked  why  something  shouldn't  have 
been  done  about  such  inhuman  treat- 
ment. He  didn't  know,  but  said  he 
understood  the  humane  agents  were 
going  to  take  it  up  now  and  the 
matter  would  probably  be  before  the 
selectmen  at  a  meeting  they  were 
going  to  hold  on  Monday.  He  said 
that  now  that  The  Register  had  called 
it.  to  his  attention  he  probably  would 
bring  the  matter  up.  The  niece  of 
Mrs.  Tyler.  Miss  Augur,  had,  he  ad- 
mitted, called  it  to  his  attention  many 
months  ago,  and  said  something 
should    have   been   done   about   it. 

"But  then  the  relatives  dldnf  do 
anything,  and  I  don't  see  why  we 
should,"  was  the  way  Mr.  Ferguson 
passed  it  over. 

Former  Selectman  Frank  S.  T>avis 
said  he  knew  about  the  case,  but  It 
had  never  been  called  to  his  atten- 
tion officially.  Everybody  in  town 
knew  about  the  treatment  of  the  old 
woman,  but  no  one  dared  interfere, 
he   admitted. 

Rev.  Charles  Page,  town  clerk,  reg- 
istrar and  treasurer  of  the  town,  al- 
so knew  all  about  the  case,  he  ad- 
mitted to  The  Register,  but  said  it 
was  not  a  matter  that  he  could  have 
anything  to  do  with  officially,  as  It 
idid  not  come  under  his  jurisdiction. 
•He  had  heard  about  it,  but  as  he  did 
not  live  in  that  district,  did  not  know 
much  of  the  circumstances.  He  did 
know  from  reports,  however,  that  the 
woman  was  probably  being  ill  used 
No,  he  had  never  investigated  them, 
he  said,   when  asked. 

The  place  where  the  aged  woman 
is  left  is  a  part  of  an  old  slaughter- 
house on  the  former  fine  Tyler  farm 


The' sons  live  in  the  building  proper 
and,   not   to    be   bothered   with      their 
mother,     leave     her     in     an  adjunct. 
rrjy^u-  do  so  so  £aal  as  to  provide  her 
with  fire,   over  which  she  burns  her- 
self  in    her   blind   groping,   and,    then 
it  is  said,  they  also  leave  a  little  food 
for  her,   providing  she  can  find  it  in 
the   perpetual   darkness  in   which  ©he 
is    wrapped.     She    is,    however,    clad 
only  in  one  loose  woolen  garment  and 
Lhis    was    burned    through    in   spots   it 
was    said    when    she    was    found,  this 
week. 

Though  the  town  authorities  would 
not  act, .  the  matter  will  now  be 
brought  to  a  head.  It  is  understood 
that  the  matter  has  been  reported  to 
the  humane  society,  and  there  will 
probably  be  deputy  sheriffs  enough 
to  go  and  get  her,  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  further  ill-usage  when  the 
proper  court  gives  the  necessary  or- 
der. This  will  be  this  week,  it  is  cer- 
tain,   as    the    woman's 


nn?'ro\    v\PS     rost 


Gunday,   December   6,   1914. 


BENEFIT  CONCERfTO 
AID  RETIRED  CARRIER 

The  letter  carriers  of  Greater  Boston 
are  arranging  a  benefit  concert  for 
Charles  B.  Gerrold,  a  retired  carrier 
who  is  now  totally  blind  and  who  is  in 
need  of  assistance."- fflTTBhcert  will  be 
held  in  the  Maverick  Congregational 
Church,   Thursday  evening,   Dec.  10. 

Assisting  the  carriers  are  local  Grand 
Army  posts  and  the  Bast  Boston  lodge 
of  Odd  Fellows,  to  which  he  belongs 
and  which  is  assuming  the  entire  ex- 
n«Tisa  gf  the  concerti 


LOVG   TPLA'.VD   OTTY. 


STAR 


Friday,  December  11,  1314, 

Corona  to  Lose  Its 
Famous  Bllind  Musician 


JtSjf  lT7in:    the   blind    Pianist   and 
orga^flst     of      the      Union      Evangelical 

and^wn, WiU  leaVe  b°r0na  °«?wS 
W  v  ,  e"T'e  l0  Griffin  Corners, 
.New    lork,    where    he   will    reside    per- 

Hleffl0rg*nist  m  the  local  church  at 
^■iiffln    Corners. 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  the  Union 

£  t  '«+  V  ItWin  had  b6en  tne  °H?an- 
w  ai  -~T'  Paurs  Episcopal  Church  at 
Woodside     where    he    was    also    leader 

»J  «,er>     ?.ln      "    was    wh11e    org* 
at  Sat.  Pauls  Church   that  Frank  Irwin 
met   has   wit  as   a   member   of 

the    choir.       Mr.    and    Mrs.    Irwin    have 
three  children.     Their  Corona  resif1 
has  been  on  Park  street,  east  of  Central 
avenue. 

Frank  Irwin  is  a  wonderful  musician. 
we  not  only  plays  the  piano  and  organ, 
hut  he  is  an  accomplished  violinist. 
He  also  follows  the  occupation  of  tun- 
ing pianos,  the  handicap  of  his  being 
hiind  seemingly  being  no  bar  to  his 
•success  in   this  line. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin,  parents  of  Frank 
lrwin,  who  are  both  dead,  lived  for 
many  years  on  Vine  street.  Corona. 
f^  u-  in  l,ecame  blind,  his  parents 
told  him,  about  one  month  after  he 
was  born. 

Hundreds   of   families    in    the   various 
villages  of    the   Second    Ward   hi 
the    blind  musician    at    their    homes   at 
sociables    and    wedding    parties,    where 
ne  would  officiate  at  the  piano.     It  will 


be  with  regret,  therefore,  that  the  resi- 
dents learn  of  the  intended  departure 
of  Mr.  Irwin  for  Griffin  Corners,  where 
Mrs.  Irwin  and  her  children  have  been 
spending    the    summer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Union  church  this  week.  Miss  Grace 
Whatoff  was  selected  as  the  successor 
of  Frank  Irwin  as  organist  of  tht 
church.  Miss  Whatoff  is  a  sister 
Edwin  Whatoff,  organist  and  choir  . 

or   of  the   Church  of  Our  la&yjbt 
Sorrows. 


Sunday,  December  13f  1914. 

.The   Blind   Need    Windows. 

has  use.  even  if  men  cannot  or 
will  not  see  it.  Baring-Gould  tells  of  an 
institution  for  the  blind  that  was  built 
in  EnglaM    WllllUUl 


argtued  the  committee,  "should  we  pro- 
vide windows  for  those  that  cannot  see 
out  of  them?"  So  scientific  ventilation 
and  heat  were  provided,  but  the  walls 
were  left  unpierced  by  any  pane  of  glass. 
But  soon  the  poor  inmates  grew  pale, 
and  a  great  languor  fell  upon  them. 
They  fell  sick,  and  one  or  two  died.  Then 
it  was  that  the  committee  decided  to 
opeii  windows  in  the  Avails.  In  came  the 
healing  light,  and  the  human  plants 
sponded  to  it  at  once  in  revived  spit 

ruddy  cheeks  and  restored  health.    Lis^J 
is  good,  the  Light  of  the  World  is 
even    for    those    who   shut   their 
Christian  Herald. 

o  a  t-TTTJCJON'      N      I..     TE:7.:"      "iO5* 


Monday,  December  14,  1914, 


BLIND  MUSICIAN  AT  CALVARY 

iTofT'"ffi'',S.  Krumpeln,  the  blind 
•musician  and  entertainer,  will  be  at 
<  '.'Ivary  Mehodife  Episcopal  Church 
tonmSfc,  with  an  entertainment  of  rare 
literal^  and  musical  beauty  and  great 
■popular  interest.  The  program  fol- 
lows: Organ  solo,  "Overture  to  the 
Magic  Flute,"  Mozart;  song,  "If a  a  Long 
"Way  to  Tipperary";  concert-accerdion 
solo,  '"Syncopated  Fantasia,"  Krumpeln; 
humerous  sketch,  "The  Doctor";  piano 
solo,  "The  Angelus  of  Venice," 
Krumpeln;  violin  solos,  "Under  the 
Double  Eagle"  and  "Perpetual  Motion"; 
song,  "When  I  Get  Back  to  Bonnie 
Scotland,"  Harry  Lauder;  organ  solo, 
'War  March  of  the  Priests,"  Mendels- 
sohn; ocarina  solo  "Favorite  Airs," 
piano  solo,  "Love  Dream,"  Liszt;  con- 
cert-accordion solo,  "SRarnon  March," 
Gounod;  song,  "Padronez  Moi,"  (humer- 
ous) ;  piano  solo,  "American  Rhapsodic," 
Krumpeln. 

Tt  will  be  noticed  how  many  of  his 
own  compositions  Professor  Krumpeln 
will  play  at  'this  concert,  and  music 
lovers  all  over  town  will  do  well  to  at- 
tend if  possible.  Many  old  friends  of 
the  church  have  not  seen  it  since  it 
has  .been  painted  white  outside  and  re- 
decorated within;  this  will  give  them  a 
good  chance.  The  trustees  will  give  the 
children  who  helped  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage  by  collecting  papers, 
the  treat  promised.  Refreshments  will 
be  for  sale  after  the  entertai  iment. 


4 


re  AN. 


Tuesday,    December    15,   1914. 


Hi  18  HEARS, 
MS  POST;  SEES 


After  being  stone  blind  for  nine 
years  and  practically  "SlftliUGSs  for 
nine  years  before  that,  Frank  H. 
Haynes  of  No.  34  Summer  street,  ■ 
Hyde  Park,  once  a  famous  horse 
racer,   can   see. 

When  arising  from  his  bed  and 
sjroping  about  with  his  hands,  he  sud- 
denly struck  the  bedpost.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  could  see  as  well  as 
before  the  accident  eighteen  years 
ago,  which  resulted  in  total  blind- 
ness. 

Mr.  Haynes  considers  it  a  miracle. 
But  his  friends  think  it  was  the  blow 
against  the  bedpost  that  did  it. 

Mr.  Haynes  is  sixty-two.  For  the 
past  year  he  has  been  a  lover  of  mov- 
ing pictures — pictures  that  he  could 
not  see.  But  he  frequented  the 
"movies,"  liked  to  wait  in  the  crowd 
and  hear  their  comments  and  listen  to 

the  music.     But  it  was  last  night  that 
lie  saw  his  first  moving  picture  show.1 

SAYS   IT  WAS   GREAT. 

"And  it  was  great,"  he  said  today. 

This   is   how   he   tells   the   story  of 
'  the  light  that  came: 

"I  used  to  love  horses  and  dogs. 
I  drove  my  own  horses  over  the  race 
courses.  One  day  I  suffered  a  sun- 
stroke and  my  eyes  began  to  fail 
me.  Nine  years  ago  I  became  to- 
tally blind. 

"When  I  awoke  yesterday  I  sat  up 
in  bed,  then  stooped  over  to  grope 
for  my  shoes.  In  doing  this  I  struck 
the  post  of  the  bed.  I  continued 
dressing  as  best  I  could. 

"I  got  up  to  wash.  While  drying 
my  hands  on  the  towel  I  noticed  what 
appeared  to  be  a  shadow  of  my  hand. 
Then  I  saw  the  towel.  Then  I  saw 
the  whole  room. 
FIRST   GLANCE   IN    MIRROR. 

"I  went  to  the  mirror  to  see  my- 
self for  the  first  time  in  nine  years. 
I  could  hardly  believe  what  I  saw 
was  myself.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
my  hair  had  changed  from  black  to 
gray. 

"My  first  thought  was  to  see  the 
picture  of  my  dead  wife.  I  took  it 
in  my  hands  and  it  seemed  good  to 
;see    her    features    again. 

"Then  I  went  down  to  breakfast 
ana  ate  without  assistance.  It's  a 
miracle,  i'„  seems  to  me.  It's  great 
to  *je  able  to  see  again.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  God  for  the  blessing  He  has 
bestowed  upon  me.  This  is  the  best 
Christmas  present  I  ever  got.  And 
one  of  the  joys  of  being  able  to  see 
is   the   'movies.'  "  ^ 
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OSES  HIS  NEWLY 
REGAINED  SIGHT 

TO  SjEJOVIES 

Hyde  Park  Man  Found  He 
Could  See  After  Bump- 
ing His  Head. 

HAD  BEEN  BLIND 

EIGHTEEN  YEARS 


Declares  He  Wouldn't  Swap 

Places  With  John  D. 

Rockefeller. 


In  a  moving  picture  house  in  Hyde 
Park  yesterday  afternoon  a  Journal 
representative  fonnd  Frank  H.  Haynes 
of  34  Summer  street,  Hyde  Park,  who, 

by  stumbling  against  a  bed  post,  re- 
covered his  eyesight  Monday  morning 
after  eighteen  years  of  blindness  caused 
by  sunstroke. 

"When  I  got  up  Monday  morning 
and  passed  the  dresser  in  my  room,  I 
.was  startled  to  see  my  image  in  the 
mirror.  At  first  I  thought  my  imagina- 
tion was  playing  me  tricks,  until  I 
raised  my  hand  in  front  of  my  face 
and  knew  for  certain  that  my  eyesight 
had  come  back. 

"I  rushed  out  to  Mrs.  Clark,  with 
whose  daughter-in-law  I  board,  and 
asked  her  to  describe  the  objects  in 
the  room.  I  checked  them  off  in  my 
mind,  and  then  all  doubts  as  to  the 
eyesight  was  gone." 

As  the  Journal  man  was  talking  to 
Mr.  Haynes  a  young  man  came  along; 
and  said  to  him: 

Knew  Him  by  Voice 
"Hello,  Frank,  do  you  know  me?" 

"Yes,  I  know  you,"  the  once  blind 
man  said. 

"I  wouldn't  have  known  you,  though, 
except  by  your  voice,"  he  added. 

"How  much  will  you  sell  that  white 
hat  for  that  you  are  wearing,"  gleefully 
shouted  Mr.  Haynes,  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  wa  sable  to  distinguish  clearly 
enough  the  joke  about  the  hat,  a  white 
Feodora. 

Twice  in  twenty-four  hour?  Mr. 
Haynes  has  visited  the  moving  picture 
house  in  Hyde  Park.  For  a  long  time 
he  has  been  a  visitor  to  the  "movies," 
but  has  had  to  have  someone  in  the 
theatre  explain  the  pictures  as  they 
were  flashed  on  the  screen.  "I'm  mak- 
ing up  for  lost  time,"  he  said. 

"I  can  get  across  the  street  alone, 
You  watch  and  see,"  were  his  parting 
words  as  lie  moved  away  from  the  en-i 
trance  of  the  moving  picture  house 
where  the  Journal  photographer  nac 
snapped   his  picture. 

Later,  in  the  drug  store  in  the  square 
the  Journal  man  talked  with  a  younf 
woman  employed  there  in  regard  t« 
the  recovery  of  Mr.  Haynes'   sight. 


Thought  Girl  Was  Heavy 

"He  came  into  the  store  several 
months  ago  and  asked  me  what  I  looked 
like.  I  told  him  that  I  weighed  21  n 
pounds  and  was  very  short.  Yesterday 
when  he  came  into  the  store,  as  usual, 
he  asked  me  to  step  out  from  behind  the 
counter  so  that  he  might  see  me.  I 
didn't  know  of  the  recovery  of  his  eye- 
sight and  as  I  had  often  telephoned  for 
him,   I  stepped  out. 

"His  first  words  were:  'I  always 
thought  you  tall  and  thin,  the  opposite 
of  your  own  description  of  yourself. 
Why  you're  a  good  looking  girl,  just 
about  the  right  weight,  about  135,  isn't 
it?  My,  what  a  mistaken  estimate  I've 
had  of  you.'  " 

Just  then  the  once  blind  man  was  seen 
approaching  the  store  and  greeted  The 
Journal  representative. 

"You  can  say  in  your  paper  that  I 
wouldn't  swap  places  with  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  and  that  I  am  going  to  en- 
joy the  happiest  Christmas  I've  ever 
known,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Haynes  was  born  in  Waterville, 
Me.,  sixty-two  years  ago,  and  was  a 
.veil-known  horseman  about  Readvllle 
before  he  lost  his  evesirht 


Haynes  Rushes  to  Mirror  First, 

Then  Gazes  at  Picture  of 

Wife,  Now  Dead. 


BOSTON,  Dec.  16. — Stone  blind  for 
r  ine  years  and  practically  sightless 
for  nine  years  before  that,  Frank  H. 
Haynes  of  No.  34  Summer  Street, 
Hyde  Park,  once  a  famous  horse  racer, 
now  can  see. 

Arising  from  his  bed  in  the  morning 
and  groping  about  with  his  haads,  his 
head  struck  the  bedpost.  A  few  min- 
utes later  he  could  see  as  well  as  ever. 
Mr.  Haynes  considers  it  a  miracle. 

"When  I  awoke,"  he  said,  "I  sat  up 
in  bed,  then  stooped  over  to  grope  for 
my  shoes.  In  doing  this  I  struck  the 
post  of  the  bed.  I  continued  dressing 
as  best  I  could. 

"Soon  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  be 
a  shadow  of  my  hand.  Tht.i  I  saw  a 
towei  I  was  holding.  Then  i  saw  the 
whole  room. 

"I  went  to  the  mirror  to  see  mysel* 
for  the  first  time  in  nine  years.  I 
could  hardly  believe  what  1  3a  w  was 
ms  self.  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
hair  had  changed  from  black  to  gray. 

"My  first  thought  was  to  see  the 
picture  of  my  dead  wife.  I  took  it  in 
my  hands  and  it  seemed  good  to  see 
her  features  again  " 
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The  Blind  Musical  Artists. 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  both  of  whom  have  been  blind 
since  early  childhood,  will  appear  at  Odd 
Fellows'  hall,  Amherst,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, Dec.  17.  They  are  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  press  of  Springfield 
and  other  cities.  Their  piano  playing  is 
excellent.  Miss  McCay  is  the  possessor 
of  a  charming,  sweet  and  sympathetic 
voice  with  a  good  range,  and  her  brother 
has  a  rich  baritone.  He  excites  much 
laughter  by  his  rich  humor  and  droll 
Irish  wit.  His  impersonations  are  re- 
markable since  it  has  never  been  his 
good  fortnne  to  look  upon  the  actions  of 
others.  Miss  McCay  makes  a  great  hit 
in  the  humorous  vocal  duet,  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith."  Tickets  are  now  on  sale 
at  Adams'  drug  store. 
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Death  of  Blind  Musician. 

Julian  Willard,  colored,   died  Sunday 
ooon  in  the  home  cf  C.  J.  Perhani, 
e  he  bad  lived  a  number  of  y< 
h   came  as  a  great   surpria 
ople,   for  although  he   had  not 
•  een   in   usual   health  for   a   few   w 

not    confined  to   his   bed  until 
Mr.    Willard   was     a     well- 
Known    musician,    and    although    blind 
Ik'   was  aide  to  play  several  kinds  id' 
i-u-ments    and    was    often    called    to 
communities  to  take  part   in   en- 
tertainments.    While   he   made   musi 
specialty,   he    was   interested    in   the    af- 
fairs   id    men    and    nation;,    and    was    ai 
ways    loyal    to    the    United    States    gOV- 
flag   he   loved. 
With    a   cheery   greeting     for     t: 
whom  lie  met.  often  recognizing  people 
bv   their   voices,   he   will   be   missed    by 
many.      In    the    (lunch    here    he    si 
times     played     violin     accompaniment* 
to   the   organ   and     especially     at     tin 
Christmas  gatherings  which  he   seeme< 
rly    to    enjoy,    his    services    wen 
willingly   given. 
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Washington  A.  Coles,  the  blind  en- 
tertainer, gave  sn  evening's  enter- 
tainment in  the  Town  hall  Friday, 
Dec.  11,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodisl  church.  Mr.  Coles  is  a 
natural  humorist,  and  with  his  anec- 
dotes, dialogues  and  jokes,  made  the 
entertainment  one  of  laughter  from 
start  to  finish.  Mr.  Coles  is  also  a 
fine  ventriloquist  and  pleased  his  au- 
dience with  bis  talking  dolls.  Miss 
Domina  played  and  sang  at  intervals 
throughout  the  program. 


congressman  Sees 
Through  Wife's  Eyes 


Photo  by  American  Prw^  /sepcia 

MR.   Ar^lD    MRS.   THOMAS    D.   SCHALL. 


THOMAS  D.  SCHALL,  blind 
lawyer,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  representa- 
tive elected  to  congress  from 
the  newly  created  Tenth  Minnesota 
district.  Mr.  Schall  is  a  Progressive, 
and  the  territory  of  the  new  district  is 
said  to  be  normally  Republican  by  10,- 
000.  He  went  into  the  campaign  the 
first  week  alone.  It  ended  with  him 
almost  exhausted  and  discouraged. 

His  wife  then  put  her  neck  in  the 
political  yoke.  She  sat  at  the  wheel 
of  bis  automobile  and  guided  his  steps. 
She  prepared  his  meals.  She  attended 
smokers  and  dinners  with  him.  Wher- 
ever he  went  his  wife  was  by  his  side. 
The  result  was  told  in  a  flattering  plu- 
rality. And  Mrs.  Schall  modestly  tried 
to  disclaim  credit  for  her  share  In  the 
success,  but  her  husband  insists: 

"Through  her  I  must  see  the  world. 
She  is  the  light  of  my  life." 

Mrs.  Schall  was  the  political  and  per  - 
eonal  guide  of  her  husband  in  the  cam- 
paign. She  will  go  to  Washington  with 
her  huBband  as  his  private  secretary. 

"I  am  sure  Mr.  Schall  will  make  a 
great  success  in  congress,"  said  Mrs. 
Schall.     "His  speaking  ability  and  con- 


vincing arguments  will  win  him  pres- 
tige. Sympathy  for  his  blindness  won 
him  respectful  attention  frff^re '  cam- 
paign, but  it  was  his  convincing  oratory 
that  got  votes. 

"I  know  his  oratory  is  fascinating 
because" — the  little  woman  hesitated 
and  blushed  and  then  added,  "because 
it  won  me." 

Mr.  Schall  while  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  won  the  northern 
oratorical  contest,  securing  honors  for 
Minnesota  for  the  first  time  against 
seven  other  states,  but  his  oratory  won 
him  more  than  honor.  It  won  him  the 
admiration  of  Margaret  Huntley,  a 
Minneapolis  girl,  then  in  her  junior  col- 
lege year.  Next  day  they  were  intro- 
duced, and  two  years  later  they  were 
married,  and  they  have  been  married 
twelve  years.  He  is  thirty-seven,  and 
she  is  thirty-five. 

Seven    years    ago,    while    lighting 
,-Sgar  with  an  electric  lighter,  Mr.  St 
received    a    shock    that    destroyed    his 
eyesight.    Then  the  wife  had  to  become 
his  eyes.     She  went  into  his  law  office, 
read  his  books  to  him,  wrote  his  let 
and  guided  his  physical  as  well  as  his 
mental  footsteps. 


7.    & 


in  an  open  letter  during  the  cam- 
paign Mr.  Schall  said: 

"From  twenty- seven  to  thirty  I  prac- 
ticed law  with  marked  success.  From 
thirty  to  thirty-seven  I  have  been  in  j 
total  darkness.  I  have  demonstrated 
that  I  can  still  take  care  of  the  interests 
of  my  clients  against  the  best  legal 
minds  of  this  or  any  other  state.  The 
heart's  th,e  source  of  power.  Men  are 
great  as  their  hearts  are  great,  as  their 
privations,  their  trials,  their  patience, 
their  experience  in  suffering:  are  great:. 
Kot  in  reveling  palaces .  nor  pillared 
halls  are  the  deepest  emotions  felt, 
grandest  conceptions  born  or  most  vital 
truths  discovered.  But  from  Sinai's 
slopes,  from  the  felon  cell  at  Bedford, 
from  the  chamber  of  blindness  in  Lon- 
don have  come  the  inspirations  that 
have  blessed  mankind. 

"To  the  blind  man  work  is  his  pleas- 
ure. He  lives  through  his  mind,  and, 
like  the  used  key,  it  must  grow  bright- 
er. All  his  other  senses  are  sharpened, 
and  through  concentration,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  he  must  excel.  T*rue, 
he  doesn't  make  as  good  a  politician, 
but  he  ought  to  make  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  in  congress. 
For  the  blind  man  can't  go  about  call- 
ing you  all  by  name,  Pete  and  Jim  and 
Jack,  slapping  you  on  the  back  and  ad- 
vising you  to  get  busy  and  urge  your, 
friends  to  vote  for  him,  but  he  can  in 
the  committee  room  or  on  the  floor  of 
Ivocate  your  cause,  which 
is  far  more  essential  to  your  welfare. 

"Th  urn  she- 

want  men  of  heart,  brain  and  cour-! 
age,  whose  principal  ofcject  is  the  rep- 
utation of  their  country  and  their 
district.  Here  the  blind  man  would  ex- 
cel. For  his  interests  are  concentrat- 
ed, while  those  of  the  seeing  men  are 
diffused  by  the  passing  show  because 
of  the  very  fact  that  he  can  see.  The 
minds  that  have  accomplished  the  most 
in  this  world  have  been  most  capable 
of  concentration.  The  blind  man's  in- 
terest in  the  glitter  and  show  of  things 
is  gone.  His  pleasure  and  recreations 
are  narrowed  down  to  the  product  of 
his   brain.  tnts    physically    are 

Money  to  the  blind  man,  outside 
of  the  actual  comforts  of  life,  is  use- 
less. His  great  desire  is  to  win  the 
praise  of  the  seeing  world,  his  only  am- 
bition to  serve  mankind  and  leave  a 
name  that  his  children  may  honor." 

In    another    open    letter    during    the 
ipaign  Mr.  i  'id: 

s  continually  urge  1 

handicap  to 
i  district  in 
congress.  I  do  not  agree,  with  fhliffflfariT' 
believe  that  you  will  not  if  you  wil 
give  me  a  fair  hearing.  From  the  sol* 
of  my  feet  to  the  crown  of  my  head  j 
am  a  self  made  man. 

"From  nine  to  twenty-seven  I  earnec 
by  living  in  all  sorts  of  manual  labor 
by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I  am  one  ot 
the  common  people.  I  know  their 
trial3,  their  hardships,  their  needs 
their  hopes,  their  aspirations.  Whil? 
at.  the  University  of  Minnesota  I  rep- 
resented that  institution  in  orator? 
three  successive  times  and  have  th< 
distinction  of  being  the  first  man  fron 
the  state  of  Minnesota  who  has  eve: 
won  the  northern  oratorical,  thereby 
defeating  the  presentatives  of  sever 
other  great  institutions 

"I  have  been  intrusted  by  the  Repub- 
lican state  central  committee  and  bj 
the  national  committee  to  speak  foi 
candidates  and  discuss  politics  upor 
the  stump  throughout  this  and  othei 
states.  As  an  offset  to  my  blindness  ] 
offer  my  speaking  ability,  for  a  con- 
gressman that  can't  speak  is  like  s 
knife  without  a  <.  hammer  with- 

out a  head.  He  might  be  abio  to  put  rt 
a.  few  thumb  tacks,  but  there  an 
spikes  to  be  driven. 


a,  the  greatest  inventor  of  thi? 
or  any  age,  is  great  because  he  wae 
able  to  concentrate  his  mind.  And  he 
was  able  to  do  this  because  he  was 
deaf.  Beethoven  composed  his  great- 
est symphony  after  he  was  totally 
deaf.  The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  one  of 
the  greatest  editors  and  newspaper 
owners,  starting  as  a  poor  boy,  attain- 
ed distinction  while  totally  blind.  Wil- 
liam Scanlin,  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
greatest  charitable  institutions  in  the 
world,  the  'Light  House,'  in  New  York, 
is  blind.  The  former  postmaster  gen- 
eral of  England  was  blind.  Dr.  Bab- 
cock  of  Chicago,  the  great  heart  spe- 
cialist, is  blind.  Judge  Brown,  former 
assistant  attorney  general  of  Kew 
York  is  blind. 

"One  of  the  most  able  brains  in  the 
United  States  senate  today,  Thomas  P. 
Gore  of  Oklahoma,  is  blind.  He  is 
serving  his  second  term  and  was  the 
other  day  renominated  by  a  vote  of 
^  to  1  for  the  same  position. 
"What  a  man  has  done  is  a  guide  k  to 
what  he  may  do.  And  even  though 
d,  'A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.' 

"My  only  desire,  my  only  Interest,  my 
only  ambition  in  going  to  congress  is 
to  serve  you  so  well  that  you  will  re- 
turn me  to  that  seat  two  years  hence. 
If  you  will  trust  me  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  district  I  believe  I  can 
discern  the  right  side  of  any  question 
that  may  arise  as  well  as  if  I  had  my 
sight.  My  hearing  is  excellent,  my  edu-H 
cation  is  of  art,  of  toil  and  of  men,  and 
if  there  is  any  argument  in  my  speak- 
ing ability,  together  with  efficiency  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  I  trust  you  will  feel 
that  I  have  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  warrant  you  giving  me  your  vote, 
but  if  you  do  not  feel  that  you  can  con- 
scientiously support  me  my  life  has 
been  so  full  of  adversity  that  I  shall 
know  how  to  bear  the  disappointment." 
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BUM)  WOMAN 
-    100  YEARS  OLD 
KNITS  SCARfl 


The  women  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
Belgian  Re.Uef  committee  began  to  cut 
cloth  Friday  at  the  rooms  in  Hall  & 
Lewis  block.  They  are  now  distrib- 
uting pajama  suits,  shirts,  socks  and 
other  articles  to  people  who  are  tak- 
ing them  home  to  complete. 

Among  the  donations  received  to 
date,  and  probably  the  one  most  high- 
ly prized,  is  a  woolen  scarf  two  yards 
long  and  eight  inches  wide,  which  was> 
knitted  by  a  totally  blind  woman,  Mrs. 
Sylvia  Gross,  of  Torrington.  Mrs. 
Gross  is  one  hundred  years  old. 

The  fact  that  a  woman  of  Mrs. 
Gross'  age  is  eager  to  donate  to  this 
cause,  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
every  Meriden  woman  to  assist  in  the 
great  relief  work. 

The  rooms  are  only  open  in  the  af- 
ternoon for  the  present.  After  the 
holidays,  however,  it  is  expected  thai 
they  will  be  kept  open  ail  day. 
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Ten  Years  Blind, 

He  Sees  and  Street 

Is  "Like  Paradise** 

Suppose  you  have  been  dead  for  10  years,  and  that  you  suddenly 
come  to  life  again.    What  will  be  the  first  things  you  want  to  see  ? 

Frank   H.   Haynes,  who  has  not   seen   for  10  years,   suddenly 
found  he  could  see  again.    These  were  the  things  he  desired  to  see : 
First — His  ozvn  face,  and  his  whitening  hair. 
Second — The  picture  of  his  late  wife. 
Third — Any  kind  of  a  dog. 

Fourth — Outdoors,  zvhatever  lay  outside  the  window. 
Fifth — A  little  girl  who  had  lived  in  his  house  since 
childhood. 

Sixth — His  friends  and  relatives. 
Seventh — An  automobile. 
Eighth — A  flying  machine. 
Mr.  Haynes  was  taken  by  a  Sunday  Post  reporter  around  the 
city  of  Boston,  where  he  had  for  so  many  years  lived  in  utter  dark- 
ness, and  for  the  first  time  since  he  became  blind  saw  the  city  in  the 
glory  of  the  sunlight.  HI 

Leaving  his  home  in  Hyde  Park  he 
journeyed  into  the  city  by  way  of  the 
Forest  Hills  Elevated.  No  sooner  had 
he  left  the  door  than  the  wonders  of 
the  new  life  began  to  open  themselves 
to  him.  Nothing,  he  said,  that  he  could 
look  at  seemed  commonplace  or  wor- 
thy to  be  passed  by. 

"The  stones  in  the  road  seem  good 
to  me,"  he  said.  "The  gravel  in  the 
walk  is  interesting.  The  trees  I  used 
tp  bump  into  as  I  blundered  along  the 
.street  have  become  my  friends.  The 
curbstones  over  which  I  labored  as 
though  they  were  mountains,  seem  lit- 
tle things,  far  smaller  than  I  thought. 

"Everything  looks  a  little  different 
from  the  way  I  thought  it  would.  I 
had  not  seen  for  such  a  long  time  that 
I  had  begun  to  forget  how  they  looked. 
1  thought,  of  course,  that  I  knew,  but 
J  find  now  that  I  did  not.  Even  a  hu- 
man face  looks  a  little  different  from 
the  way  I  had  expected." 

.\  fr.  Haynes  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
Elevated  station  at  Forest  Hills. 

"I  have  been  here  many  times  be- 
fore," he  said,  "but  it  is  as  though  I 
had  been  here  in  a  dream.  A  blind 
man  pictures  these  places  to  himself, 
but  his  picture  is  very  different  from 
the  real  thing. 

Only  Beautiful  and  Kind 

"The  high  stairs,  the  hurried  feet,  the 
rushing,  rumbling  trains,  all  these 
things  seemed  terrifying  to  me  when 
T   could   only  hear  them.     Now  they 


Frank  H.  Haynes,  whose  sight  sud- 
denly came  back  to  him  after  10 
years  of  blindness. 

seem  only  beautiful  and  kind. 

"When  one  has  been  dead  and  one 
comes  back  to  life  again,  all  the  face  of 
nature  looks  lovely  and  everything  is 
sunny  and  joyous. 

"I  shall  never  see  anything  again  as 
long  as  I  live  as  beautiful  as  what  I 
saw  when  I  looked  out  of  my  window 
the  first  minute  that  my  sight  revived. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensa- 
tion. It  was  like  a  vision  of  another 
world.    It  was  paradise. 


"There  was  nothing  there  but  a  few 
houses  and  a  fence  and  two  or  three 
people  passing  by.  But  I  have  never 
seen  anything  before  quite  so  delight- 
ful, and  I  never  shall  again." 

At  Rummer  street  Mr.  Haynes,  as 
he  left  the  train,  took  occasion  Ito  look 
in  at  the  windows  in  the  sub-basement 
of  a  department  store,  and  before  he 
had  even  entered  the  city  at  all  his  at- 
tention was  taken  up  with  the  great 
changes  that  had  been  brought  about 
since  he  had  "come  to  life." 

Thinks  Women  Dress  Strangely 

"Yes,"  he  said  "those  are  strange 
things.  I  should  not  have  known  what 
they  were  unless  you  had  told  me.  The 
women  must  dress  very  strangely  now- 
adays. Why,  as  I  pictured  them,  they 
wore  ordinary  flat  hats,  set  more  up 
on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and  tight 
waists,  with  sleeves  as  big  as  balloons. 
I  didn't  suppose  womenfolk  could  get 
along  without  those  big  sleeves. 

"And  the  traffic  seems  to  have 
speeded  up  so,"  he  said,  crossing  the 
street.  "They  do  not  seem  to  wait  for 
anything.  The  last  automobiles  I  re- 
member of  seeing  were  in  danger  of 
being  put  off  the  street  altogether,  be- 
cause they  scared  the  horses.  Now 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  horses. 
By  the  way,  will  you  point  out  a  lim- 
ousine, if  we  see  one? 

Presently  one  passed. 

"I  have  never  seen  one  of  those  be- 
fore," he  observed,  "although  I  have 
always  wanted  to.  They  have  come  up 
since  my  time.  Automobiles,  moving 
pictures  and  all  these  things  are  as  new 
to  me  as  though  they  had  been  in- 
vented yesterday. 

And  Mr.  Haynes  passed  down  State 
street,  looking  up  at  the  many  new 
office  buildings  in  admiration. 

"I  didn't  suppose  there  could  be  any- 
thing so  high  as  that  one  there,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  new  Custom  House  ' 
building  tower.  "There  wouldn't  be 
much  left  of  a  man  who  fell  out  of 
any  of  its  windows,  would  there? 

Boston  Beats  Yellowstone 

"By  the  'way,"  he  remarked,  present- 
ly, "I  don't  think  the  Boston  women 
look  so  good  as  they  did  10  years  ago. 
Perhaps  the  fault  is  with  me.  Per- 
haps I'm  growing  too  old.  But  some- 
how they  seem  a  little  older  and  more 
tired  and  drawn  than  they  used  to. 
They  look  as  though  they  hadn't  had 
enough   for  breakfast. 

"Everybody  looks  that  way  to  me, 
now  that  I  begin  to  think  of  anything 
but  the  bright  side.  They  all  look 
poorer  than  they  did.  People  don't 
have  so  much  money  as  they  used  to, 
I  guess.  I  remember  when  I  could  go 
and  borrow  $50  from  almost  anybody 
I'd  meet.  I'd  be  lucky  to  get  50  cents 
now." 

The  big  vessels,  tugging  at  their 
hawsers  down  on  the  waterfront,  the 
enormous    brewery    trucks     lumbering 
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along  over  the  cobblestones,  and  great 
new  subways,  the  Charles  River  Es- 
planade, the  viaduct  and  the  dam — all 
these  things  were  to  be  gazed  at  in 
wonder. 

"It  has  been  the  greatest  journey  1 
ever  took,"  said  Mr.  Haynes.  "I  have 
travelled  all  over  the  country  and  been 
in  nearly  every  city  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  to  Yellowstone  Park.  But 
I  have  never  seen  anything  which  has- 
looked  to  me  so  good  as  Boston  and 
the  things  I  have  seen  here  today." 
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Ten  Years  Now 

As  the  "Blind  Man 

on  the  Corner." 

Health  and  Happiness 

to  Friends  is  His 

Wish. 


"I've  been  wished  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas hundreds  of  times  already  this 
week  and  expect  to  receive  the  same 
greeting  as  many  times  again,"  said 
Frank  .n   C.   Gardner  this   morning. 

No  need  to  introduce  "The  Blind 
Man  On  the  Corner,"  who  will  pass  his 
10th  Christmas  this  year  as  an  En- 
terprise newsman  and  a  landmark  to 
Brocktonians. 


"I've  got  just  as  many  friends  as 
ever  and  I  think  more,"  Mr.  Gardner 

said.  "Say  what  you  mind  to  about 
the  world  being  selfish  and  forgetful, 
I  could  tell  you  of  many  a  kindness 
done  for  me  this  week.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  season  of  the  year  which  makes 
people  stop  short  on  approaching  me 
and  their  voices  sound  a  bit  more 
friendly  than  usual,  though  they  pre- 
tend to  become  indignant  when  I  prof- 
fer them  their  change. 

•'The  world  is  better  to-day  than  it 
ever  was.  1  know  it.  I  can  say  so 
with  more  assurance  than  people  that 
have  gone  about  with  their  eyes  open 
the  past  ten  years.  I  know  most  of 
my  friends  by  their  voices  and  as  they 
stop  a  moment  at  this  time  I  exchange 
the  greetings  of  the  season  with 
them. 

"And  then  there  are  many  new 
voices,  young  voices,  of  those  who  I 
am  sure  must  know  me  only  from 
hearing  their  fathers  and  mothers 
tell  about  me.  Only  ■  one  thing 
brings  a  touch  of  sadness  this  year. 
Two  or  three  voices  that  I  looked  for 
each  day  have  become  stilled.  I 
shall   hear  them   no   more.'' 

Mr.   Gardner   enjoys   rugged   health 
a   result   of  his   ten   years   in   the 


FRANKLIN  C.  GARDNER. 

open.  And  he  says  himself  that's  a 
Christmas  present  that  many  people 
would  give  much  to  possess.  Through 
the  Enterprise  he  extends  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
greetings  to  all. 
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L»      Bliiyljj^yers  Give  $57. 

ijhe  Pollyanna  Players,"  made  up 
)f  Blind  girls  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  sent  $57  to  the  Belgian  Relief 
Tund  yesterday  with  a  letter  in  point 
print  from  Elizabeth  Payne,  President 
of  the  Pollyanna  Club,  in  which  she 
says : 

The  young  women  workers  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Headquarters  for  the  Blind  have  or- 
ganized a  Pollyanna  Club,  whose  motto  Is 
"  Be  Glad."  Ten  of  the  members  gave  a 
play  for  the  Belgian  children.  "  The  Polly- 
anna Players  '■  Include  girls  of  German, 
French,  Russian,  Belgian,  English,  Irish, 
and  American  extraction,  and  we  are  ali 
united  in  the  wish  to  bring  a  little  glad- 
ness to  the  suffering  children  of  the  fronj 
tier.  We  have  decided  that  by  applying  thj 
entire  ifn"  for  condensed  milk  we  shall 
able  to  bring  more  lasting  gladness  to 
little  ones  in  need  than  by  any  otl] 
Christmas  gift  we  could  make.  May  i 
have  your  advice   in   tha 
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Hyde    Park    Man   Whose   Vision 

Was  Restored  by  Bump  Has 

Happiest  Christmas. 


"I  have  the  best  Christmas  present 
received  by  any  one  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  nothing  can  compare 
with  it,"  was  the  statement  made  by 
Frank  H.  Haynes  of  No.  34  Summer 
street,  Hyde  Park,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Haynes  is  the  man  who,  two 
weeks  ago,  suddenly  regained  partial 

rht  after  eighteen  years  of  '■hi  inn- 
■  -"-"  ^"llrii'"-^*  "   bump  on  his  head. 

Those   who   saw    him   on.  Christmas 
Day  say  he  was  like  a  four-year-old 
child   about   a  Christinas   tre>' 
he  examined  as  carefully  and  rriinute- 

i.s  though  he  had  r 
thing   like   it   before. 

With  immense  satisfaction  he  lit 
and  smoked  a  new  brier  wood  pipe.j 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  smoke. 

From  his  window  he  watched  chil- 
dren coasting  down  a  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  Summer  street  and  re- 
lated again  the  wonderful  story  of  his; 
restored  sight. 

SEES    GIRL    AGAIN. 

"The  greatest  joy  that  has  come  .to 
me  through  regaining  n\y  Bight,"  he 
said,  "is  the  ability  to  see  and  be- 
come acquainted  once  more  with  my 
little  friend,  Mary  Casey,  who  was 
six  years  old  when  I  last  saw  her.  It 
was  because  she  lived  in  Hyde  Park 
that  I  moved  out  here,  and  often  I 
have  longed  to  know  how  the  years  I 
were  changing  her.  The  other  day  I 
was  walking  down  to  the  square  j 
a4one  when  Mary  ran  from  a  group 
of  children  to  help  me  cross  the  street. 
I  knew  it  was  she  by  her  voice,  but 
when  J  saw  her  1  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve my  eyes,  or  rather  eye,  for  here , 
was  a  beautiful  girl  blossoming  into] 
womanhood.  She  didn't  know  that  I 
couldi  see  her  and  it  came  as  a  star- 
tling surprise  when  I  told  her  I  knew 
what  she  looked  like. 

Of  all  my  Christmas  presents,  bar- 
ring the  recovery  of  my  sight, 
prize  most  the  blue  tie  she  gave  me. 
When  she  bought  it  she  had  no  idea 
that  I  could  ever  tell  what  color  it 
was." 

Haynes  has  found  a  tremendous 
satisfaction  in  actually  watching 
moving  pictures.  For  years  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  down  to 
the  Hyde  Park  Theatre,  where  the 
"movies"  were  thrown  on  the  screen, 
and  there  listening  to  descriptions 
given  him  by  his  friends,  but  he  said 
last  night  that  he  had  never'  con- 
ceived anything  so  marvelous.  "They 
are  far  more  wonderful  than  I  had 
dreamed   of,"   he  asserted. 

When  he  took  his  first  trip  into 
Boston  alone  he  walked  as  straight 
and  confidently  as  though  he  was  the 
Kaiser  himself.  He  marvelled  at  the 
size  of  touring  cars,  descriptions  of 
which  he  had  heard  many  times. 
SURPRISED    AT    SELF. 

He  gazed  up  at  the  top  of  the  new 
Custom  House  tower  and  declared 
he    could   see    the   very   tip. 
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One  sight  he  cannot  reconcile  hlm- 
Belf  to  readily  is  his  own  gray  hair 
and    the   wrinkles   in    his   face. 

"You  ugly  old  brute!"  were  almost 
the  frst  words  he  used   after  seeing 
himself  in  the  mirror.     But  if  he  had 
grown    old    and    less    handsome    the 
same  could  not  be  said  of  some  with 
jwhom  he  lived.     A  young  Mrs.  Clark. 
I  who   is   the  daughter-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Clark,  Haynes'  landlady,  had  been  de- 
scribed   to    the    blind    man    as    being 
very  plain  and  with  freckles.     When 
Haynes    found    her    to    be    a    comely 
i  young  women   of  two-and-twenty   he 
showed    his    delight    in    a    way    quite 
embarrassing  to  the  young  lady. 

The  regaining  of  sight  by  Haynes 
has  proved  a  mystery  to  physicians 
who  have  heard  of  the  case.  '  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Stack,  the  family  physi- 
cian, who  has  often  tend-ed  Haynes 
believes  the  jar  that  came  to  the  eyes 
after  contact  with  the  bedpost  helpec 
to  separate  the  lense  from  the  iris 
which  had  undoubtedly  adhered  since 
a  sunstroke  the  blind  man  received 
m^y^y  years  ago.  ___— 


:niay,   December   28,   1914. 

^LINDQgGAXIST  RESIGNS. 

t^fWWuecember  28 — Frank  Irwin, 
the  blind  organist  of  the  Corona  Union 
Kvangelieal  Church,  has  resigned  to 
take  the  leadership  of  a  choir  of  a 
church  at  Griffin  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Although  Mr.  Irwin  has  been  totally 
blind  almost  since  his  birth,  he  is  a  mu7 
sician  of  accomplishment.  He  plays  th/ 
piano,  organ  and  violin.  He  was  foj 
merly  choirmaster  at  St.  Paul's  Episjj 
pal  Church,   Woodside. 


ROSTOV  ■P'.     JOURNAi 

y,   January  2.    -1915. 

PRISON  INSPECTED 
i     BY  BLIND  WOMAN 

Mysterious  Person  Granted 

Tour  of  Premises  byr 

State  Officials. 


A  mysterious  woman,  dressed  In  sable 
furs  and  wearing  a  sealskin  ..oat,  light 
jgray  top  patent  leather  shoes  and  a 
large  picture  hat,  believed  to  be  th» 
friend  of  an  inmate  of  the  State  prison 
at  Charlestown,  visited  that  institution 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  woman,  who 
was  totally  blind  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  male  escort,  requested  the  privilege 
of  inspecting  the  prison,  stating  to 
^officials  that  e'  e  would  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate th<  mdings  by  the 
planation  made  by  the  prison  guard  and 
her  escort.  The  young  woman  \ 
much  interested  in  her  visit,  especiallj 
in  the  rehearsing  of  the  prison  band. 
She  inform.  s  that  she 
would  be  willing  to  play  the  piano  lor 
the  inmates,  but  was  somewhat  dis- 
couraged when  told  there  is  no  piano  hi 
the  prison  proper. 

The  prison  authorities  did  not  divulge 
her  identity   only   to 
an  expert  pianist. 
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Saturday,    January  2,    '315. 


Gardner  Savage  of  North  Anson, 
who  has  been  totally  blind  for  many 
years,  has  proved  that  a  blind  man 
may  even  accomplish  the  tnTllf^S  (IP  a 
man  with  eyes.  Mr.  Savage  is  a  tele- 
graph operator  in  his  town,  and  also  a 
restaurant  keeper.  He  became  blind 
before  the  telephone  was  commonly 
used,  yet  he  is  able  to  take  the  instru- 
ments of  his  business  apart  and  repair 
them  as  the  need  may  be.  He  was 
formerly  a  merchant  and  would  work 
about  the  store,  always  waiting  on 
customers,  seldom  making  a  mistake 
in  getting  the  right  article.  He  is  now 
about  50  years  old  and  can  readily  de- 
termine the  identity  of  the  person 
coming  into  the  office»by  his  footsteps. 
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Even  tfaejlind  Can 
Understand  the  Ford 


g  th  expert  authorities  on 
ForcTconstruction  and  Ford  efficien- 
cy is  one  who  has  the  distinction  of 
having  -won  a  reputation  in  spite  of 
an  affliction.  That  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Ger- 
many, of  Mexia,  Texas.  Mr.  Germany 
lost  his  sight  In  1891.  He  has  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention 
throughout  the  Southwest  by  demon- 
strating his  astonishing  skill  in  dis- 
mantling and  rebuilding  Ford  cars, 
and  in  this  has  actually  _  excelled 
nearly  all  other  expert  mechanics  who 
have  their  vision.  Mr.  Germany  says: 
"I  am  comfortably  situated  as  far  as 
living  is  concerned,  but  have  nothing 
In  particular  to  pass  my  time  away 
and  since  I  lost  my  sight  I  have  be- 
come very  much  Interested  In 
machinery  and  automobiles,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  extraordinarily  sim- 
ple construction  of  the  Ford." 

Mr.  Germany  unquestionably  has 
won  a  unique  distinction  in  this 
achievement. 


Friday,  January  8,  1915. 

felMRT  'SEES' 
1915  AUTO  MODELS 



M.   C.  Cochrane  Inspects  New 
Motor  Contrivances   at   Ex- 
yhibit  by  Sense  of  Feeling. 

SHOW  GORGEOUS  ELECTRICS 


Some    Are     Upholstered    So    Richly 
That    They   Suggest    Sump- 
tuous   Boudoirs. 


Designated  as  "  Dealers'  Day,"  yes- 
terday at  the  fifteenth  annual  Automo- 
bile Show  was  marked  by  the  presence 
of  hundreds  of  men  in  the  automobile 
business,  hailing  from  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  who  had  come  to 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  to  see  the 
display  of  1913  models.  In  addition,-  the 
general  public  continued  the  habit  which 
it  has  developed  this  week  of  making 
the  show  a  Mecca.  This  exhibition,  be- 
sides being  the  largest  ever  held  in  point 
of  number  and  the  value  of  exhibits,  is 
breaking  all  records  for  attendance. 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  show 
yesterday  was  the  visit  of  an  automo- 
bile enthusiast  who  was  blind.  This 
man  was  William  C.  Cochrane,  a  pioneer 
dealer  in  automobile  accessories,  who 
used  to  be  in  business  in  the  Middle 
West.  At  the  afternoon  session  he 
showed  his  continued  interest  in  motor 
card,  despite  the  loss  of  hi3  eyesight, 
by  fingering  the  new  developments  of 
the  rear,  such  as  eight-cylinder  motors 
and  novel  body  types,  and  by  listening 
attentively  to  the  explanations  of  the 
demonstrators  at  the  various  booths. 

Among  yesterday's  visitors  at  the 
Palace  were  Capt.  Philip  M.  Lydig,  S. 
Montgomery  Roosevelt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  L.  Gillespie,  Francis  Roche, 
Archer  M.  Huntington,  Charles  D.  Wet- 
more.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor, 
Henry  Rogers  Winthrop,  Herbert  L. 
Satterlee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Eus- 
tis.  Frank  K.  Hadley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Jay  Gould,  Jay  Gould,  C.  Astor 
Bristed.  Miss  May  Louise  Cooper,  Mrs. 
Joan  Newton  Cuneo,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank   Murray,  Jr. 

Although  there  are  no  motor  trucks 
on  exhibition,  a  large  booth  has  been 
reserved  for  the  Commercial  Vehicle  De- 
partment of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  About  thirty 
truck  manufacturers  have  desks  and 
representatives  at  this  booth,  which  is 
on  the  third  floor.  The  trucks  repre- 
sented include  the  Atterbury,  Autocar, 
Buffalo  Electric,  Chase,  Dart,  Denby, 
Federal,  G.  M.  C,  General  Vehicle,  B. 
A.  Gramm,  Murlburt,  Kelly-Springfield, 
Knox,  Little  Giant,  Lippard-Stewart, 
Mais.  Mack,  Modern,  Republic,  Selden, 
Speedwell,  Service,  Signal,  Stewart, 
Sternberg,    Walter  and   Walker. 

l.u-im-i.uiit  Electrics. 

There  is  an  interesting  showing  of 
electric  pleasure  cars,  including  limou- 
sines, coupes,  broughams  and  roadsters. 
Among  the  cars  on  view  are  the  Baker, 
Ohio,  Rauch  and  Lang  and  Waverly. 
A  oar  of  the  last  named  make  has  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  interiors  at  the 
show.  It  is  finished  in  blue  and  silver 
brocade.  The  lour  chairs  are  grouped 
in  a  way  to  give  clear  vision  from  the 
drivei  ;.      They    are    deeply   uphol- 

stered and  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
sumptuous   boudoir. 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  the 
new  form  of  motor  shown  in  the  chassis 
of  the  latest  Chalmers  six  is  its  height. 
ll     '  eight     inches    taller    than 

the  usual  automobile  motor.  This  con- 
struction is  duo  to  the  fact  that  valves 
are  in   the   heads   of   the   cylinders,   and 
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all  the  valve  mechanism,  including'  the 
cam  shaft,  id  placed  about  the  motor 
and  completely  inclosed. 

The  rear  axle  construction  of  the 
Studebaker  chassis  is  clearly  shown  at 
this  company's  booth  by  placing  an  elec- 
tric  light  inside  the  differential  housing 
under  a  glass  plate.  This  axle,  by  the 
Way,  is  of  pressed  steel,  as  are  the 
frame  and  all  its  members,  the  torsion 
rods,  valve  cover,  and  many  minor 
parts. 

In  the  llm  cars  a  fan  flywheel  is  used 
in  the  circulation  of  the  cooling  air. 
instruction  brings  about  the.de- 
sir<v|  result  without  the  addition  of  any 
bearing's  or  belts.  The  hub  ends  of  this 
car  are  interesting  also.  They  cover 
the  entire  hub  and  are  kept  in  place  by 
bolts  through  the  spoke  flanges.  Canti- 
lever springs  are  used. 

In  the  Pathfinder  models  the  cantilever 
springs  are  not  clipped  to  the  rear  axle 
In  the  customary  way,  but  are  swung 
from  shackles,  which  allow  them  free 
expansion,  whtte  the  axle  is  held  in 
place  by  the  torsion  members. 

Seek  Lighter  Weight. 

The  space  under  the  rear  deck  of  some 
of  the  Enger  models  is  reached  by  small 
eide  doors,  in  addition  to  the  big  doors 
for  tires,  &c,  at  the  rear.  These  little 
doors  give  ready  access  to  such  small 
articles  as  may  be  stowed  in  this  com- 
partment and  wanted  in  a  hurry. 

Lighter  weight  is  secured  in  the  Stutz 
cars  this  year  by  carrying  the  trans- 
mission at  the  rear,  which  adds  little  to 
the  weight  of  the  rear  axle  and  permits 
a  lighter  propeller  shaft  to  be  used. 

At  the  Hupmobile  booth  a  chassis 
shows  some  of  the  features  of  this  year's 
model,  which  include  direct  water  circu- 
lation without  pump  by  means  of  a  large 
pipe  at  the  top  of  the  radiator  and  two 
pipes  below,  and  a  pressed  steel  floor 
across  the  whole  space  between  the  side 
members  of  the  frame. 

The  only  one  of  the  larger  cars  to  use 
Friction  transmission  is  the  Cartercar. 
This  construction  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  a  clutch  or  the  usual  gearset. 

The  exterior  of  the  Apperson  cars  this 
season  is  noteworthy  for  their  low  hang- 
ing and  the  pointed  type  of  radiator 
which  gives  a  pronounced  streamline 
effect.  This  make  of  car  was  one  of  the 
first  to  become  practicable  in  America. 

Tn  the  Pierce-Arrow  models,  which 
that  company  has  announced,  were  not 
to  be  superseded  during  the  year  at  any 
rate,  the  practice  of  mounting  the.  head 
lamps  on,  or  rather  as  an  integral  part 
of,  the  front  fenders  is  continued.  The 
big  lights  seem  to  be  somewhat  further 
forward  and  lower  down  than  hereto- 
fore, however,  and  blend  harmoniously 
with   the  body  lines  of  the  car. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  is  the  Ford. 
This  car  is  never  exhibited  at  shows  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  organization  with  which 
Henry  Ford  had  his  famous  controversy 
over  the  Selden  patents.  Many  acces- 
sories for  these  cars  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  booths,  however. 

Several  dinners  were  given  by  auto- 
ibile   companies  last  night  in   co^ree. 


vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Mr.  and 
Miss  McCay  are  spending  the  week  in 
Greeniieid,  and  at  Holy  Trinity  church 
on  Sunday  sang  as  an  offertory  selec- 
tion Bobrinski's  "Salve  Regina." 
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Blind  Artists  at  Victoria 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  musi- 
cal artists,  will  give  one  or  their 
unique  entertainments  at  the  Victoria 
Sunday  evening.  Mr.  and  Miss  Mc 
Cay,  who  are  brother  and  sister,  have 
been  blind  since  early  childhood,  yet 
have  become  musicians  of  high  talent. 
Both  play  the  piano  with  taste  and  fine 
effect,  and  are  possessed  of  very  fine 
voices,  Miss  McCay  having  a  very 
clear,  sweet  and  sympathetic  soprano 
and  Mr.  McCay  a  very  rich  baritone. 
Mr.  McCay  is  also  a  clever  impersona- 
tor, which  is  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  look  upon  the  facial  expres- 
sions of  others.  One  of  their  best 
numbers  will  be  a  dialogue  song,  in 
which  Miss  McCay  takes  the  part  of  a 
scolding  wife.  The  remainder  of  the 
program  will  be  made  up  of  high  grade! 
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Wednesday,  January   13,  1915. 


BOHJU   MHJlrJLK   COMING. 

E.  J.  Boyle,  a  blind  singer  of  Wow 
cester,  is  to  appwwiffgrorrow  nigljt 
at  the  Prospect.  He  will  sing  "It's  a 
Long  Way  to  Tipperary."  Mr.  Boyle 
comes  with  a  good  reputation.  At  the 
time  of  the  Pleasant  Street  theatre 
big  fire,  Mr.  Boyle,  by  singing,  was 
of  great  aid  in  keeping  down  the 
panic.  "The  Million  Dollar  Mys- 
tery" will  be  given.  It  is  the  eighth 
episode  and  more  exciting  .adven- 
tures are  promised.  'ww.m 
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Saturday,  January  16,  1915. 

Joffii"^t|rF>^ary  TvfcCay,  the  blind 
musicians^  will  appear  in  a  co*WH*PW*i 
the^Victaria  theatre  to-morrow  even- 
ing, Ja^f  17,  at  8  o'clo'ck.  It  will  be 
reAembered  that  they  appeared  in 
this  town  several  years  ago,  and  gave 
satisfaction.  They  have  been  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  for  the  past 
year  on  their  second  tour  over  the 
state,  and  have  commendations  from 
the  press  at  Springfield,  Northampton 
and  other  cities.  The  program  is 
carefully  arranged  to  please  a  gen- 
eral audience,  and  embraces  both  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music,  Irish 
melodies  and  selections  from  some  of 
the  standard  operas,  impersonations, 
etc.  Both  are  spoken  of  as  pianists 
of  high  merit.  Miss  McCay  has  a 
soprano  voice  of  much  sweetness  and 
good  range,  and  Mr.  McCay  has  a 
rich  baritone.  His  ability  as  a  hu- 
morist is  remarkable  as  it  has  never 
■been  his  privilege  to  see  the  actions 
and  looks  of  others.  Tickets  are  on 
sale  at  Foley's  drug  store. 
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Wednesday,  January  20,  1915. 


BLIND  ARTIST   ENGAGED. 


Edward  A.  Thompson  Will  Give   Read- 
ings For  Catholic  Women's  Club. 


The  music  department  of  the  Cath- 
olic AVomen's  club  has  secured  Edward 
Aimer  Thompson,  dramatic  reader,  of 
ISoston  for  the  next  meeting  in  A.  O. 
U.  W.  hall,  Tuesday  evening.  Jan.  26. 
Mr.  Thompson  will  give  Longfellow's 
"Melodrama  of  Hiawatha,''  in  two 
parts,  and  will  be  assisted  by  Mile. 
Helene  Tradivel,  pianist,  also  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  Thompson's  name  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  among  the  enter- 
tainers of  the  country.  His  audiences 
are  invariably  charmed  and  delighted 
by    his    masterful     handling     of     bis 


themes,  and  astounded  at  the  marvel- 
ous instinct  that  guides  him  about  the 
stage.  He  takes  them  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  the  feelings,  from  the 
sublimity  of  a  Shakespearean  reading 
through  the  pathos  of  a  Dickens  death- 
bed scene,  with  never  a  suspicion  that 
the  glare  of  the. footlights  gives  him 
only  the  faintest,  most  flickering 
knowledge  of  the  limits  of  the  plat- 
form. In  almost  complete  darkness 
himself,  he  diffuses  cheerfulness,  buoy- 
ancy and  mirth  wherever  he  appears. 

Mile.  Helene  Tradivel  also  comes 
very  highly  recommended.  She  re- 
ceived her  musical  education  in  Bos- 
ton and  Paris.  Mile.  Tradivel  will  play 
the  Indian  melodies,  forming  a  musi- 
cal background  for  one  of  Professor 
Thompson's  most  successful  popular 
programs. 

Guest  tickets,  may  be  secured  from 
members  of  the  music  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Donnelly,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  O'Donnell,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Gilhooley, 
Miss  Teresa  E.  Keresey,  Miss  Lenorej 
Xoonan  and  Miss-  Bernice  Morris, 
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Blind  Artists  to  EntdKtafn. 

The  blind  artists,  John  and  Mary  Mc- 
Cay, brother  and  sister,  who  have  both 
been  blind  since  childhood,  will  give  a 
concert  and  entertainment  in  Hibernian 
hall  to-morrow  evening,  Thursday,  Jan. 
21.  The  entertainment  will  be  unique  and 
interesting  and  will  consist  of  instrument- 
al and  vocal  music  and  humorous  recitals. 
Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  both  play  the  piano 
with  skill  and  fine  effect.  Miss  McCay 
possesses  a  sweet,  sympathetic  and  attrac- 
tive soprano  voice  of  good  range,  and  her 
brother  has  a  rich  baritone  voice.  His 
cleverness  as  an  .impersonator,  humorist 
and  story  teller  is  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
he  has  never  been  able  to  see  the  actions 
of  others.  The  two  blind  artists  are  very 
warmly  spoken  of  by  the  Springfield  Union 
and  Republican  and  other  leading  papers 
in  the  state.  The  past  week  Mr.  and  Miss 
McCay  appeared  in  Greenfield  and  gave 
very  great  pleasure  to  large  audiences. 
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well  as  pathetic,  to  see  Wilkinson  look- 
ing- out  in  the  direction  of  the  track 
with  sightless  eyes  and   with  ■-■   strained 

lie 
■ .  i  _  to  hear  tviiat  lv  oul  3  not 
on  the  track.  in  the  paddock,  a  ] 
the  trial,  lie  listened  to  the  report  of 
the  jockey  as  to  how  the  horse  worked 
and  personally  supervised  the  work  of 
rubbing  down  and  tooling  out,  his  ears 
and  hands  supplying  the  place  of  eyes 
during  the  process. 

"  Wilkinson   finds   his   way  about    the 
betting    ring    alone    and    listens    to   the, 
gossip    and    the    shifting    of    the    odds 
with    a    strangely    intent    look    on    his 


THEY  SWINDLED  THE  BLINB.__ 

\    PAIR  of  swindlers  who  have  just  received 
their  deserts  in  New  York— the  wife  going 
to  the  woman's  prison  at  Auburn  and  her  hus- 
band  to  .  the   penitentiary   at   Atlanta — obtained    features,  and  the  boys  say  he  is  mod 
more  than  $300,000  by  their  methods  of  opera-    erately-*J ^,cessful  in  hiV'entures  *  the 

,.  rtAi  ,.  J  i"^i.uuua    Kjt.    vjpci<»       ring.     While   a  race  is  being   run   he  is 

tion.  I  hey  lived  high,  operated  among  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor,  and  everything  was  fish  that 
came  to  their  net. 

Before  they  were  sentenced,  their  counsel 
pleaded  for  leniency,  on  the  ground  -hat  the  male 
member  of  the  team  "had  done  much  good  in  his 
philanthropic  activities."  Massachusetts  has  had 
that  kind  of  philanthropists.  They  use  their  "phi- 
lanthropy" as  an  opportunity  for  swindling,  and 
it  is  invariably  brought  to  the  front  when  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  prevent  their  punishment 
or  to  liberate  them  before  they  have  served  their 
full  sentences. 

The  plea  did  not  work  well  in  the  New  York 
court.  An  assistant  district  attorney  merely  em- 
phasized one  fact.  One  day  the  pair  of  "philanthro- 
pists" went  over  to  the  East  Side  in  their  auto- 
mobile and  called  at  the  home  of  an  old  servant 
in  the  family  of  the  male  swindler.  She  was  a 
legro  woman  whose  husband  was  blirjd,  ,anr>  she 
had  $400  between  herself  and  poverty.  "When 
her  visitors  left  they  had  $350  of  her  money  and 
the  old  couple  had  a  beautiful  bouquet."  Noth- 
ing was  left  to  be  said,  except  a  few  important 
yvords  by  the  judge. 


led  to  a  place  against  the  rail  and 
while  his  attendant  describes  the  run- 
ning in  its  early  stages,  he  is  'nil 
'ears'  for  the  '  run  through  the  stretch 
and  actually  seems  to  sense  what  is 
going  on   in   those   final   struggles. 

"  1  am  told  Wilkinson  was  a  miner 
and  lost  both  ryes  in  a  premature  bl 
in  a  mine.  Then  he  took  up  selling 
tips  at  the  Montana  race  tracks  until 
he  had  accumulated  money  enough  to 
buy  a  race  horse,  which  was  the  height 
of  his  ambition,  though  he  aspired  to 
an  entire  stable  when  he  was  a  miner. 
After  he  bought  Aleo  some  one  asked 
him   why   he  had   bought  a  blind   horse. 

"  '  Didn't  know  the  brute  j>.as  blind 
in  one  eye.'  he  answered.  '  I  should 
have  remembered  the  old  saw,  "  '  Tis  a 
fool  who  buys  a  horse  without  both  eyes 
wide  open."  But  what  do  you  think 
of  a  man  who  would  sell  a  blind  man  a 
blind  horse?  Doesn't  that  come  pretty 
close  to  the  limit'.'' 
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,  January  31,  1£ 

NOTED 0RGANISTG0ES  BUND 

Wor/J    Over    the    War    Aggravated 

Aijfajjjnt  Suffered   by   Mr.    Pearce. 

JaWnes  Pearce,  of  42  Purser  Place, 
1  Yonkers.  a  noted  organist  and  com- 
poser of  church  music,  has  become 
blind  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
friends  attribute  it  to  worry  over 
the  war  in  Europe. 

Mr.Pea  rce  Is  about  70  years  old, 
and  nervousness  aggravated  an  ail- 
ment affecting   his   eyesight. 

He  appeared  on  the  street  yester- 
day with  his  daughter,  who  had  him 
by  the  hand.  He  has  played  at  con- 
certs all  over  the  East  and  South, 
and  his  compositions  are  widely 
known. 
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—.John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind 
musicians,  will  give  one  of  theirTUiiyusi 
and  attractive  entertainments  at  Moose 
hall  this  Tuesday  evening,  '25c  admission."* 
They  are  said  to  sing  and  play  the  piano, 
singly  and  in  duet,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  are  highly  recommended  by  the 
newspapers  where  they  have  appeared. 
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BLIND  TRAINER,  BLIND  RACI 
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tre2  is  much  like  any  other  rac< 
course  after  all."  remarked  ;•_  receni 
visitor  to  the  track.  "  <tl  -pile  of  thi 
fact  that  it  is.  in  Mexico,  lor  it  is  ar 
Americanized  bit  of  that  rebellion- 
ridden    land.      It   reminded    me   more   ol 

ienberg   of   the    old    merry-go-round 

than     anything     else.      Its      mosl 

striking  novelty  is  a  blind  trainer  with 

a   blind   horse.     The    horse   runs   in   the 

races  and   wins  occasionally,  I  am  told. 

Ubert  Wilkinson  of  Butte.  Mon.,  is 
the  trainer  and  Aleo  is  the  horse.  Wil- 
kinson Is  blind  in  both  ©yes,  but  the 
horse    is    blln  in   one.      Wilkinson 

out    with    the    other    trainers    every 
mornlns  his     single     racer 

through    bis  regular  exercise,   an 

judgment  as  to  how  a  horse 

,,id  be  trained,  so  the  other  trainers 
tell    me.      Me   goes   to   the   rail   with 

l  lad,  who  acts  as  his  eyes  dm 
the  process,  and  '  clocks  '  the  anima/  as 
he  goes  through  his  work,  though /Wil- 
kinson directs  what  should  be  done  With 
the  horse  at  all  times.  I  happened  to 
sec  him  working  the  horse  through  the 
stretch   one   day,    and   it    was   weird,   as 


and  pit1  MBfifg Tii'lLTTainment  at  Hibernian 
hall  last  Thursday  evening.  The  program 
included  impersonations,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental selections,  etc.,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a  good  sized 
audjgftfifti.^^.^,,.,,  m   i 
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January  30,  1915. 


A  concert  and  entertainment  will 
be  given  in  Moose  hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Feb.  2,  by  John  and  Mary 
.McCay,  the  blind  brother  and  sister 
musicians.  A  Northampton  paper 
says  of  a  concert  recently  given 
there:  "A  very  pleasing  program 
was  given  in  Carnegie  hall  by  John 
and  Mary  McCay,  blind  musicians, 
before  a  large  and  *wpp!"lS!!mve  au- 
dience. Miss  McCay  has  a  sweet 
soprano  voice  and  Mr.  McCay  is  a 
baritone.  They  played  each  other's 
accompaniments,  besides  playing 
piano  solos  and  duets.  They  were 
unassisted  on  the  stage  and  gave 
a  remarkably  entertaining  program, 
which  included  many  clever  imper- 
■jiOjiiil  i  o  n  s . "  *  *  * 


BLIND  MAN 
P  ENTERTAINS 

Washington  A.  Cole  Pleases 

Brotherhood  of  Second 

Baptist  Church. 


The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Second  Baptist  church  were  enter- 
tained last  evening  in  the  vestry  ol 
the  church  by  Washington  A.  Cole,,  the 
blind  impersonator  and  ventriloquist  of 
Roxbury.  James  A.  Macdonald  was 
chairman  of  the  evening  and  intro 
duced  the  entertainer. 

A  number  of  friends  of  the  members 
of  the  brotherhood  also  attended  and 
the  entertainment  was  well  received  by 
all.  A  stand  up  lunch  was  served 
'following  the  affair  by  a  committee 
with  C.   G.  Reed  as  chairman. 
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Monday,  February  8,  1915, 


The  blind  artists,  John  and  Mary' 
MeCay,.  brome'r  and  sister,  who  gave  a 
concert  here  a  few  years  ago,  will  pro- 
vide a  concert  and  entertainment  Jn. 
A.  O.  U.  W.  hall  next  Friday  evening. 
It  will  consist  of  instrumental  and  vo- 
cal selections,  as  well  as  readings  and 
impersonations. 
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Sunday,  February  7,  1915, 


COXCERT  BY  A  RLI>D  MAN. 

William.  Enderlin'g  fl£jital  on  Friday 
night,  in  JEolian  He 
Impressions  of  a  bli 
Mr.  Enderlin  is.  The 
tive  touch  of  a  blind 
urally  somewhat  impersonal  tone  of 
one,  as  the  pianist,  who  is  a  power  in 
the  world,  must  have  mingled  with  it 
and  felt  its  pulse,  strong  or  subtle. 
The  programme  was  chiefly  made  up 
of  Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Liszt,  and 
the  numbers  at  the  end  were  by  Liszt, 
Schubert-Liszt  and  Verdi-Liszt,  Mr. 
Enderlin  came  on  and  off  of  the  stage 
without  guidance,  and  the  applause  tojat 


full  of  the 

n,  for  such 

as  the  sensi- 

and  the  nat- 


his  playing  was  generous. 
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THE  GRATUITY     1 
HEARINGS  Or 
/I      TOMORROW 

Hepreeeatalive  Warner's  bills',  giving 
permission  to  the  city  council  of  Taun- 
ton io  pay  gratuities  to  Daniel  J.  Sulli- 
'-on,  who  was  rendered  totally  blind  i^ 
the  result  of  an  accident  whflB*W"l*|ipi 
employe,  and  attending  to  his  duty  as 
such,  and  to  Ann  Kennealy,  widow  of 
Patrick  Kennealy,  who  was  killed  by  a 
runaway  team  attached  to  fire  appar- 
atus in  December,  1913,  both  come  up 
for  hearing  at  the  State  House  tomor- 
row. So  far  as  known  there  will  be  no 
opposition.  The  legislature  a  year  ago 
passed  three  permissive  gratuity  bills 
for  Taunton,  but  in  these  two  it  wa<? 
discovered  that  the  wording  of  the 
draft  made. the  approval  of  the  mayor 
essential.  The  mayor  vetoed  all  three 
of  the  appropriation  orders,  and  while 
this  was  a  finish  blow  to  the  Kennealy 
and  the  Sullivan  propositions,  the  third 
was  passed  over  his  veto  by  the  coun- 
cil. The  new  Warner  bill  puts  the 
matter  up  to  the  council  as  any  or- 
dinary avid  usual  order  would  come  be- 
fure^ihat  body. 


Blind  Mother  and  Two  Boys 

Had  Fasted  36  Hours  When 
■**  Save-a-Home  Found  Them 

She  Thought  the  Investigator  Was  Mar- 
shal Sent  to  Put  Her  Into  the  Street 
—Who  Would  Have  Helped  Her 
Six  Months  Ago? 

Shocks  are  part  of  the  daily  work  of  a  Save-a-Homc  investigator. 
The  young  women  who  visit  the  families  who  arc  given  assistance  by 
the  fund  never  know  just  what  conditions  will  confront  them  when 
they  receive  a  call  for  aid.  Many  of  them  have  actually  faced  per- 
sonal danger  in  their  attempts  to  help  those  who  were  to  be  put  our 
onto  the  street  for  nonpayment  of  rent.  Others  have  had  experiences 
only  a  little  less  harrowing,  and  it  is  of  this  latter  class  that  this  ac- 
count deal-. 


A  few  days  ago  an  investigator  was 
summoned,  through  a  municipal  court 
justice,  to  an  address  in  the  poorer 
section  of  the  Bronx.  The  justice's 
announcement  described  the  case  as 
that  of  a  widowed  mother  and  her 
two  children  who  were  to  be  put  out 
the  next  day  if  they  couid  not  pay 
their  rent. 

But  there    were   no  details.    How- 

wer,  the  investigatjpr  was    at  ju*c$ 
sent  out  on  he^ffrand  and  soon 

rived   at  tho^Toorway   of     a     dingy 

frame  builHBg  which  housed  half  a 

score   of  ^Kmilies  within    its   flimsy 

weatherbeaten  walls. 

The  investigator  climbed  two 
flights  of  rickety  stairs  and  at  the  top 
entered  a  three-room  apartment.  Al- 
though the  day  was  cold  the  door 
from  the  hall  to  the  apartment  was 
Open.  Tenants  in  buildings  of  this 
class  seldom  leave  their  hall  doors 
open,  and  C*is  circumstance  struck 
the  visitor  as  strange. 

However,  she  walked  into  the  room 
and  there  found  a  woman  with  her 
back  turned  and  bending  ov^r  an 
ironing  board.  Before  her  was  an 
apron  which  she  was  smoothing  with 
a  hot  iron.  As  the  investigator  en- 
tered she  did  not  look  around  but 
said,  "What  do  you  want?" 

Then  she  went  on  with  her  Ironing. 

Keeps  Her  Face  Hidden. 

The  visitor  approached  the  middle 
of  the  room,  still  facing  the' woman's 
back.  But  the  woman  showed  no  in- 
tention of  turning  around.    She  bent 


her  head  even  lower  over  her  task, 
and  remarked,  "Are  you  the  marshal? 
Have  you  come  to  put  us  out?" 

"Far  from  it,"  replied  the  visitor. 
"I  have  come  to  keep  you  from  being 
evicted." 

Then  the  woman  turned  suddenly 
and  the  investigator  instinctively 
stepped  back.  The  reason  for  the 
woman's  strange  preoccupation  over 
the  ironing  board  was  explained. 

She  had  no  eyes. 

A  face  which  had  fine,  strong  fea- 
tures and  a  clear  skin  was  rdarred  by 
the  empty  sockets  of  one  who  was 
hopelessly  blind.  But  despite  this 
there  remained  traces  of  prettiness. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell, 
the  woman  recovered  her  composure 
and  again  turned  her  face  away. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  startle  you,"  she 
said.  "Every  one  shrinks  away  from 
me  when  they  see  me  for  the  first 
time.  I  can't  see  them  do  it,  but 
somehow  I  can  feel  it." 

But  the  investigator  had  recovered 
her  poise.    She  sat  down  with  Mrs. 

Hattie  T and  told  her  what  the 

Save-a-Home  fund  was  going  to  do 
for  her  and  her  two  children. 

Then    Mrs.    T told   the    visitor 

her  story. 

Blinded  AVhen  a  Bride. 

Twenty  years  ago  she  had  been 
married  in  her  home  town  to  a 
promising  young  clerk  who  had  a 
good  position  in  a  big  New  York  rail- 
way office.  They  had  come  to  the 
city  after  their  honeymoon  and  for  I 
some    months   nothing   had     marred  j 
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tbeir  tranquil  happiness.    Then  Mrs. 

T- 's  sight  began  to  fail.    She  was 

pretty,  with  big  brown  eyes,  a  great 
shock  of  black  hair.  She  pathetically 
boasted  of  this  to  the  visitor. 

At  first  3he  found  she  could  not 
read  newspapers  without  trouble. 
Then  she  found  it  impossible  to  read 
at  all.  The  eyes  that  were  so  pretty 
had  become  useless. 

Her  husband  gathered  all  the  money 
he  had  saved  and  sent  to  one  special- 
ist after  another.  Finally  one  of  them 
suggested  an  operation.  By  this  time 
the  young  wife  was  able  to  see  very 
little,  but  tlie  doctor  said  she  might 
recover  her  sight  if  she  were  operated 
on. 

This  was  done,  and  after  weeks  in 
the  hospital  with  her  eyes  covered  the 

bandage  was  removed.  She  opened 
,her  eyes  but  she  could  not  see.  The 
operation  was  a  failure  and  she  was 
destined  to  live  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
a  world  of  darkness. 

But  her  husband  showed  the  stuff 
he  was  made  of.  He  gave  her  every 
ufort  he  could  afford.  She  told  the 
investigator  this  herself.  His  salary 
was 'not  large,  but  it  was  ample. 
There  were  few  pleasures  she  could 
noAv  enjoy,  but  music  was  one  of 
them.     To   the    concerts   and    operas 

Mr.  T took  his  pretty,  blind  wife. 

I  But  one  day  he  was  taken  ill  and  two 
weeks  later  he  died. 

He  left  a  fair  insurance  and  a  bank 
accouct,  but  he  had  spent  so  much  on 
pleasure  for  his  unfortunate  wife 
that  ha  had  not  saved  as  much  as  he 
might  have  done  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

It  was  ten  years  ago  that  he  died. 

By  the  strictest  economy  Mrs.  T , 

managed  to  keep  herself  and  her  two 
young    boys,      eleven     and     thirteen 
rs  old,  on  what  he  left;  but  three 
months  ago  it  was  exhausted. 

.Mrs.  T was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  hersalf,  except  to  grope  her 
way  about  the  apartment  and  do  a 
little  housework.  Both  boys  were  too 
young  to  support  her  and  they  de- 
pended upon  the  benevolence  of 
neighbors.  But  they  lived  in  a  poor 
quarter  and  their  friends  were  almost 
as  poor  as  they.  Finally  they  re- 
ceived a  dispossess  notice.  Their 
rent  was  only  one  month  in  arrears, 
but  they  were  in  danger  of  being  put 
out  onto  the  street.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Save-a-Home  fund 
heard  of  them. 

The  blind  mother  and  her  two 
young  boys  were  moved  to  better 
rooms  and  their  rent  was  paid  a 
month  in  advance.  They  were  also 
made  a  food  allowance,  for  they  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  thirty-six 
hours  when  the  investigator  called. 

Fund  Needs  More  Money. 

Xo  other  Lady  Bountiful  has  visited 
the    Save-a-Home    office   since    Miss 
X.  left  her  check  for  $500.    There  was 
a  large  falling  off  on  Saturday.  Only 
$177.80  was  received.    When  one  .real- 
that  the  Save-a-Honie  work  de- 
ads an  expenditure  to  poor  fam- 
3  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  dol- 
a  day,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that 
ii   an   average   of  daily   contribu- 


tions would  soon  compel  the  Save-a- 

iHome  bureau  to  suspend.    The  fund 

ST    have    regular    support    or    it 

iiot  stand  the  enormous  demands 

of  this  hard  winter. 

Kvery  dollar  that  you  send  is  go- 
ing to  help  some  family  to  escape 
eviction.  Every  dollar  you  do  not 
send  places  some  destitute  family 
nearer  the  danger  of  being  put  out 
onto  the  street.  4 

Women  to  Hold  Auction 
for  Save-a-Home  Fund 

For  the  benefit  of  The  Evening  Mail 
Save-a-Home  .fund  the  Woman's  Re- 
public, of  which  Mrs.  Cornelia  S.  Rob- 
inson is  governor  for  the  state  of  New 
k,  will  give  a  package  auction  on 
"Wednesday  afternoon.  February  10,  at  ' 
I  the    studio    of    Miss    Jennie    Beasey. 

negie       Hall      building.       Fifty-sixth 
street  entrance.    This  is  the  second  auc- 
tion   the    Women's    Republic    has    held 
for  the  Save-a-Horae  fund.  The  weather 
was  so  bad  on  the  e\-ening  of  the  first 
sale  held  in  Madison  avenue  last  week 
(that  it  was  decided  to  have  another. 
Xo   package   is   allowed   to   be  bid   off 
for  more   than   fifty  cents,   and  no   one 
open  a  package  until  after  it  is  bid 
in.     Tt  is   rare  snort  to  watch   the   buy- 
ers   open    their    packages.      One   woman 
first  sale  got  a  gold  brick  in  tlie 
shape    of   a    man's    shaving    set,    and    a 
found  a  woman's  night  robe 
in  his  panel,  which  lie  promptly  donned 
am!   danced  the  one-step  in. 
Airs.   Cornelia  S.   Robinson  will  be  the 
Pioneer,     assisted     by     Mrs.     David 
Mason,  president  of  the  Californians  in 
New     York.      Mrs.     Charles     D.     Hirst, 
president    of    the    Daily    Food    Alliance, 
and  Prof.  Christian  will  act  as  cashiers. 
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DIED   AT    BRAINTREE. 

South  Braintree,  Feb.  10. — Mrs. 
Susan  Stevens,  wife  of  Albert  Stevens, 
died  yesterday  at  the  old  Reed  home- 
stead on  Pond  street  jfollowing  a 
long  illness,  aged  55.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Reed. 
Mrs.  Stevens  in  her  youth  was 
stricken  totally  blincL^^She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  bus^ana1  and  a  brother, 
William  Reed  of  this  town.  She 
was  an  attendant  of  the  Sojiih,  Con- 
gregational ^nurcn. "       ' 
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COLES  WILL  ENTERTAIN. 


Blind  Impersonator  and  Ventril- 
oquist  Coming  Friday 

Washington  A.  Coles  of  Roxbury,  blind 
entertainer,  will  give  an  entertainment  in 
the  People's  Methodist  church,  Bradford 
district,  on  Friday  night  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Standard  A.  A.  Mr.  Coles 
is  a  humorist,  impersonator  and  ventril- 
oquist.      He    will     give     dialect     stories, 


sketches,  character  impersonations  and 
imitations.  An  important  part  of  the 
performance  will  be  a  scene  in  ventrilo- 
quism introducing  the  funny  talking 
dolls. 

The  program  will  consist  of  dialect 
stories  and  sketches  as  the  first  number, 
followed  by  "How  Sullivan  Lost  His 
Money,"  an  original  hit,  a  ventriloquist 
sketch,  "A  Scene  in  Hypnotism"  by  the 
two  funny  Germans,  and  "Pa  and  Ma  and 
Bil  and  Me,"  which  is  also  original. 
"Uncle  Remus  and  Bre'r  Rabbit,"  Bill 
Nye's  "Ballad  of  a  Burglar,"  "Sophrena's, 
First  Proposal"  (original)  and  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's  "Bill's  Letter"  will  be 
numbers  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Coles  has  appeared  in  Haverhill 
before  and  his  powers  as  an  entertainer 
are  well  known  in  this  city. 
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BLIND  ENTERTAINER. 

Washington1  UA.  Coles  Amuses 
People's  M.  E.  Audience 

The  Standard  Athletic  association  pro- 
vided an  evening  of  laughter  at  the 
People's  Methodist  church  last  night, 
when  it  conducted  an  entertainment 
given  almost  entirely  by  Washington  A. 
Coles,  humorist,  impersonator  and  ven- 
triloquist. Mr.  Coles  faces  his  audience 
with  unseeing  eyes,  but  in  his  dialect 
stories  and  original  humorous  selections 
the  blind  entertainer  keeps  those  who 
listen  to  him  interested  every  moment 
and  his  ability  as  a  ventriloquist  is  one 
of   the   fine   features   of   his   work. 

The  program  opened*with  a  piano  solo 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Osgood.  Then  Mr.Coles 
gave  some  dialect  stories  and  sketches 
adapted  from  various  authors  and  fol- 
lowed this  with  an  original  selection, 
"How  Sullivan  Lost  His  Money,"  which 
was  enjoyed  immensely.  The  next  num- 
ber was  a  ventriloqual  sketch  that  in- 
cluded a  scene  in  hypnotism  by  two  fun- 
ny Germans.  "Pa  and  Ma  and  Bill  and 
Me,"  another  original  composition  by  Mr. 
Coles,  increased  the  pleasure  the  audi- 
ence derived  from  listening  to  him  and 
then  he  gave  "Uncle  Remus  and  Bre'd 
Rabbit,"  the  familiar  and  amusing  storj 
by  Joel   Chandler  Harris. 

Bill  Nye's  "Ballad  of  a  Burglar"  fittet 
in  nicely  at  this  point  on  the  progran 
and  was  followed  by  "Sophrena's  Firs* 
Proposal,"  of  which  Mr.  Coles  is  the  au- 
thor. "Bill's  Letter,"  by  James  Whit- 
comb Riley,  closed  this  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment. 

Frederick  Moore  gave  a  vocal  solo 
"Neptune,"  by  Stanley  Gordon,  and  ther 
Mr.  Coles  reappeared  and  gave  a  scen< 
in  ventriloquism  in  which  he  introducec 
the  funny  talking  dolls.  One  of  the  bes 
efforts  was  the  singing  of  a  song  in  whicT 
two  voices  could  be  heard  blending  ir 
harmony,  which  showed  his  excellem 
power  of  voice  control  and  mastery  of  the 
art  of  ventriloquism. 

The  program  closed  with  a  vocal  selec- 
trfcifcj^y  Mr.   Moore.  
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Sunday,  February  14,  1915. 

3LIND,  GOES  HORSEBACK 
WffH  NO  GUIDE  BUT  DOG. 


Thrw        Brothers,       A 
Trfjvpl   Alone  nail 


All        Sierlitless, 
Go    Where 
They   Please. 


MARSHALL,,  Ark..  Feb.  13 —Riding  on 
horseback  thirty-si*  miles  from  Boyle. 
Stone  County,  to  Mi  rsho.l!,  by  way  of 
Big  Flat.  James  Albert  Rorie,  who  has 
been  blind  wince  he  was  five  years  old, 
arrived  at  Frank  Rainbolt's.  near  Mar- 
shall, a  Jew  days  ago.  lie  came  all 
the  way  with  no  or.e  to  guide  him  ex- 
cept his  faithful  dog.  He  chained  his 
dog  to  the  oit  o'  his  horse's  bri 
The  dog  started  out  in  the  direction 
that  Mr.  Rorie  pointed.  When  the  don 
came  to  the  forks  of  a  road  he  would 
trot  back  and  forth  until  Mr.  Rorie 
motioned  either  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right,  and  then  they  would  proceed  on 
their  journey.  There  are  three  brothers 
in  this  famPy  who  are  blind,  the  other 
two  being  Henry  and  John.  They  go 
to  any  place  they  wish  with  no  person 
to  accompany  them.  Last  year  James 
\lbert  travelled  over  Boone,  Marion  and 
Searcy  Counties.  Fo:  a  number  of 
years  they  have  operated  a  broom  fac- 
tory near  McPherson,  Baxter  Count^^ <* 
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LIKE  HELEN  KELLER 


Five-Year-Old  Boy  Displays  Re- 
markable Powers. 


Deaf   Mute   and   Almost   Blind,    He    Is 

In    Fair  Way  to    Become   Famous 

— Result  of  Care  and  Proper 

Treatment. 

St.  Louis. — Ernest  Smith,  fjve  years 
old,  deaf,  dumb  and  almost  blind,  was 
taken  from  the  city  "^iwypttai "three 
years  ago,  after  his  mother  deserted 
him,  by  the  Missouri  Branch  Inter- 
national Sunshine  society,  and  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  becoming  as  remarkable 
as  Helen  Keller,  according  to  medical 
authorities,  specialists  and  instructors 
in  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  child,  who  three  years  ago  was 
not  expected  to  live  and  who  was  de- 
clared to  be  mentally  defective,  is  an 
excellent  proof  of  what  care,  the 
proper  treatment  and  skilled  attention 
will  accomplish.  At  five  he  displays 
a  healthy  devotion  to  the  sports  in- 
dulged in  by  boys  of  his  age  the  world 
over  and  an  alarming  interest  in  the 
carrying  out  of  mischievous  pursuits. 

Since  an  operation  performed  sev- 
eral months  ago,  which  restored  to 
him  in  a  slight  measure  the  use  of 
his  left  eye,  he  has  displayed  a  sense 
of  touch  and  perception  which  have 
set  his   elders   wondering,   and  which 
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has  determined  then  to  secure  for 
him  the  best  advantages  obtainable 
to  make  of  himself  other  than  an 
ordinary  mute. 

He  recognizes  colors  readily;  is  able 
to  distinguish  his  Sunday  clothes  from 
those  of  the  every-day  variety;  he  is 
quick  to  notice  anything  new  in  tfce 
wearing  apparel  or  speech  of  the  vis- 
itor in  the  home  in  which  he  is  being 
Tired  for,  and  he  makes  known  his 
Res  and  dislikes  in  an  emphatic  man- 
ner, in  everything1  running  the  gamut 
from  foodstuffs  to  persons. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Baum- 
hoff,  for  14  years  president  of  the 
Missouri  Sunshine  society,  and  who 
resigned  that  post  in  order  to  devote 
her  time  wholly  to  caring  for  blind 
children  under  schocj.  age,  the  child's 
powers  of  observation  are  nothing 
short  of  remarkable. 
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BLIND  COUPLE,  LONG  POOR, 
SAIN  SUDDEN  RICHES. 


Hcsliaid  Heir  to  $500,000  by  Death 

of  Brother,  a  Florida  Oronffe 

Grower. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C.  Feb.  20.—  ' 
"Blind"  Johnson  and  his  blind  wife, 
having  lived  for  years  in  comparative 
poverty  in  a  New-  Bern,  N.  C.  hut, 
have  come  into  wealth  estimated  at 
more  than  $500,000  by  reason  of  John- 
son's brother's  death  on  the  East  Coast 
of  Florida,  near  St.  Augustine.  Long 
separated  from  each  other,  the  broth- 
ers did  not  know  of  each  other's 
whereabouts,  having  parted  at  the  lit- 
tle Central  Carolina  home  years  ago. 

George  went  to  Florida  and  started 
in  the  orange  growing  business  and 
grew  rich,  while  John  met  with  an 
accident  and  lost  his  eyesight.  He 
sold  newspapers  in  New  Bern  for 
years.  While  there  he  met  and  loved 
a  blind  woman  and  they  married. 
Though  they  have  managed  barely  to 
exist  for  ten  years  or  more,  they  will 
now  live  in  luxury  on  the  Florida 
orange  plantation. 
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MAY     RIVAL     HELEN     KELLER. 


St  Louis  Boy,  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind, 
Shows    Remarkable    Powers. 

Erne  *.  Smith,  5,  deaf,  lumb  and  al- 
most i  i  &',  was  taken  from  the  St 
Louis  City  Hospital  three  years  ago, 
after  his  mother  deserted  him,  by  the 
Missouri  Branch  International  Sunshine 
Society,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becom- 
ing as  remarkable  as  Helen  Keller,  ac- 
cording to  medical  authorities,  special- 
ists and  instructors  in  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  child,  who  three  years  ago  was 
not  expected  to  live  and  who  was  de- 
clared to  be  mentally  defective,  is  an 
excellent  proof  of  what  care,  the  proper 
treatment  and  skilled  attention  will  ac- 
complish 

\t  6  ho  displays  a  healthy  devotion 
to  the  sports  indulged  in  by  boys  of  his 
age  the  world  over  and  an  alarming 
interest  in  the  carrying  out  of  mis- 
chievous pursuits. 


Since  an  operation  performed  several 
months  ago,  which  restored  to  him  in  a 
slight  measure  the  use  of  his  left  eye. 
he  has  displayed  a  sense  of  touch  and 
perception  which  has  set  his  elders  won- 
dering, and  which  has  determined  them 
to  secure  for  him  the  best  advantages 
obtainable  to  make  of  himself  other 
than  an  ordinary  mute. 

He  recognizes  colors  readily. He  is 
quick  to  notice  anything  new  in  the 
ring  apparel  or  speech  of  the  visitor 
ra  rhe  home  in  which  he  is  being  cared 
for,  and  he  makes  known  his  likes  and 
dislikes  in  an  emphatic  manner  in  every. 
thing,  running-  the  gamut  from  food- 
stuffs to  persons.— New  York  Sun. 


FfTCHBURG    ttfASS.^    NT3WB 


Wednesday,  February  24,  1915. 


gram  of  Goneert 
By  Blind 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind  mu- 
sicians, who  are  to  entertain  .in  Board 
of  Trade  hall,  tomorrow  night,  have 
arranged  an  entertaining  and  enjoy- 
able program  which  is  quite  varied. 
The   list  of  numbers   includes     vocal 

and  piano  solos  apd  duets,  comic 
character  sketches  and  humorous  dia- 
logues and  impersonations. 

The  following  is  the  program  which 
will  be  in  two  parts: 

Tart  One. 

1.  Piano     duet,     "Norma"      (Beyer) 

Bellini 

2.  Vocal  duet,     "How     Beautiful     is 

Night"    Richards 

3.  Soprano    solo,    "Killarney" 

Balfe 

4.  Humorous   song,    "A   Jolly   Goodv 

Laugh" Thomas 

".   I'iano  solo,  "Amoroso."  Miss  Mc- 
Eghart 


6. 


Cay    

Baritone  solo,  "The  Bells  of  St. 
Mary's     Rodney 

Duet  (humorous),  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,"   A     Domestic     Quarrel. 

Comis  character  sketch  (in  cos- 
tume). "The  Old  Rollicker," 
Mr.  McCay. 

Part  Two. 

Piano  solo,   "The   Alpine   Storm," 

Mr.    McCay    Kunkcl 

Vocal  duet,  "The  Harp  that  Once 

Thro'    Tara's    Halls" Moore 

Baritone  solo,  "Off  to  .Philadel- 
phia,"  adapted     from     an     old 

Irish    melody B.    Haynes 

nmens  of  Irish  wit    and     hu- 
mor, Mr*.  'McCay. 
Soprano  solo,  "Sing,  Sweet    Bi 

Can/. 

Piano  duet.  "11  Trovatore,"   (Mel- 

notte)     Verdi 

impersonations.  "The  Bashful 
Wan,"    "The    Schoolboy's      Fi 

tempt  to  Recite  a  Poem,"  etc., 
Mr.  McCay. 

1  duet,  "Oh,  That     W|     T"-" 
i  i jj)    lliit   i  i  "^lli'i    l\ Hi 


6~? 


- 
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Fabnary  25,  1615. 


MUflUSiClANS 

McCays  Will  Have  Large  Audience  in  Board  of 
Trade  Hall  This  Evening 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  both  of  whom  have  been  total- 
ly blind  since  childhood,  will  give  a 
concert  and  entertainment,  tonight,  in 
Board  of  Trade  hall,  for  which  there 
has  been  a  large  advance  sale  of  tick- 
ets. Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  made  many 
friends  in  this  city  eight  years  ago, 
when  they  gave  concerts  in  St.  Ber- 
nard's parish  hall  and  Institute  hall, 
West  Fitchburg.  The  program  for  to- 
night is  as  follows: 

PART   one. 

Piano     duet,      "Norma"     (Beyer) Bolltnl 

Vocal    duet.     "How    beautiful    is    night." 

Richards 

Soprano  solo.   "Killarney"    Balfe 

Humorous    song,     "A    jolly    good    laugh," 

Thomas 

Piano    solo,    "Amoroso,"     Eghart 

Miss   McCay. 
Duet    (humorous),    "Mr.   and   Mrs.    Smith,"    a 

domestic    quarrel. 
Comic   character   sketch    (In    costume),    "The 
Old     RoMcker." 

Mr.    McCav. 

PART   TWO, 
Piano  solo,   "The  Alpine  storm,"    ....Kunkel 

Mr.    McCay. 
Vocal  duet,   "The  harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's 

hall,"     Moore 

Baritone  solo,   "Off  to  Philadelphia,"  adapted 
from  an  old   Irish  melody   .  .  .  .B.   Haynes 
Specimens   of   Irish  wit  and  humor, 
Mr.    McCay. 

Soprano  solo.   "Sing,  sweet  bird."    Ganz 

Piano  duet,    "II  Trovatore"    (Melnotte)   Verdi' 
Impersonations.     "The     bashful     man,"     "The 
schoolboys      first      atempt      to    recite    a 
poem,"    etc., 

Mr.    McCay. 
Vocal    duet,     "Oh,    that    we    two    were. 
ing," 


lay,   -3bruary   25,  1915. 

WILL  BE  EYES 
FOR  A  FAMILY 
OF  FIVE  PEOPLE 




BABY      BOY      BORN      ON      LAKE 
GEORGE  IN  COLORADO  COMES 

AS  A  BLESSING  TO  SIGHTLESS 
FAMILY  BECAUSE  HE  HAS  A 
PAIR  OF  REAL  GOOD  EYES. 


(Bv  United  Press.) 
rOJ.0-.RADO  SPRINGS,  Feb.  25.— 
Tn  a  little  homo  at  Lake  George,  25 
miles  from  here,  there  is  a  baby  boy, 
who  when  he  grows  up,  will  be  able 
to  teW  bis  father,  his  mother  and  a 
j brother  and  sister,  of  the  beauties  of 
the  mountain  region  in,  which  they 
live,  but  which  have  been  shut  out  to 
them  throughout  their  lives. 


This  baby,  the  pride  and  wonder  of 
the  entire  district  possesses  the  bless- 
ing of  night,  denied  all  other  mem- 
s  0f  the  family.  The  baby's  father 
is  Benjamin  Richards.  He  is  blind. 
The  little  mother,  now  the  happiest 
woman    in      all      Colorado,   was   Miss 

rtle   HIghy.      She  was   horn   blind. 
She  was  a  student  in  the  a*-* *— fifjljoftin 
tor    tjjg    Blind    and    while    there    met 

Richard?'. H!S    Slgnt    had    been    de-i 

stroyed  in  an  accident. 

Drawn  together  by  their  affliction 
which  sent  them  through  the  world  in 
darkness,  Richards  and  the  little 
blind  girl  were  married.  Five  years 
ago  a  baby  girl  was  born.  Anxiously, 
they  waited  for  the  word  that  would 
tell  them  whether  the  innocent  little 
newcomer  had  also  entered  tine  world 
in  darkness.  Their  hearts  were  torn 
when  they  were  told  the  baby  girl 
would  never  see.  Three  years  later 
a  baby  boy  arrived  and  he,  too,  had 
been  denied    the   gift  of   sight. 

Two  years  j  assed.  A  little  girl, 
now  five  years  o'd.  played  in  a  world 
of  darkness  about  her  mother  who 
had  also  never  seen  the  light  of  day. 
A  little  boy  groped  about  the  floor, 
hi*  sightless  eyes  turning  toward  the 
mother   whom    he    knew    only    by    the 

md  of  her  voice,  or  the  touch  of 
love  from  her  hand.  It  was  a  home 
of  darkness.  Father  and  mother  un- 
able to  look  upon  their  children  and 
the  little  ones  growing  and  blossom- 
ing despite  the  blight  cast  upon  them 
at  birth.  But  neighbors  told  mother 
Richards  that  her  little  ones  were 
pretty  children  and  she  smiled  and 
coddled  the  little  hands  and  faces  she 
could  not  see. 

Time  went  on.  As  mother  Richards 
heard  the  voices  of  her  two  little  ones 
a3  they  played  in  the  darkness  of 
their  baby  lives,  she  knew  that  the 
gi*>at,  good  bird,  the  Stork,  would 
scon  hover  over  her  home  again.  She 
knew  that  he  was  about  to  bring  an- 
other baby  soul  into  the  world,  and 
mother  Richards  prayed  that  this  in- 
nocent might  be  spared  the  blight  of 
eternal  darkness.  Mother  Richards 
was  cheerful  and  hopeful,  hut  when 
the  time  came  for  father  Richards  to 
summon  the  village  doctor,  his  heart 
fairly  stood  still. 

Some  friends  accompanied  the  man 
of  medicine  to  the  Richards  home. 
They  knew  of  the  prayers  of  the 
mother  and  father  and  of  their  hope. 
The  doctor  could  only  tell  "HWMrWIfc*^ 
he  hoped,  but  theTe  was  'pre-natal  in- 
fluence to  be  overcome. 

Before  him  was  the  sightless 
mother.  Waiting  with  the  monntai* 
friends  was  the  sightless  father  and 
the  children  of  night.  The  doctor 
came  from  the  room.  His  face  was 
WTeathed  in  smiles.  He  grasped  father 
Richards  by  the  hand. 

"A  boy;  seven  and  one-half  pounds 
— and  perfect  eyes.  He  sees,"  the 
big  man  told  the  father  even  as  he 
himself  was  almost  overcome  with 
emotion. 

There  were  tears  of  joy  in  the 
Richards  home  that  day.  Though 
they  did  not  know  just  wihy,  the 
childish  laughs  of  the  little  ones  of 
darkness  carried  a  new  note  of  cheer 
and  hope. 


WOffCffSTrrt   r.rA??;)  TFT/nnnAV 


S^nc'ay,    February  28,   1915. 


BUND,  YEf 
CHEERFUL 


Gustaf  S.  Swenson 


is  93  Years  Old 

PERFORMS  DUTIES  AT 
FARM  DAILY 


Remembers  Persons  by  Their 
Voices 


Blind,  but  cheerful  with  his  lot  in 
Gustaf  Sven  Svenson.  Chaffins,  at  the 
age  of  t>3  is  able  to  chop  wood,  work 
about  the  farm  daily,  and  shave  himself 
without  using  a  safety  razor.  He  has 
been    blind    more   than    ii    years. 

Yesterday  marked  his  93d  birthday  an- 
niversary. In  honor  of  the  day,  his  tel- 
atives  gathered  at  the  home  of  his  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olof 
Lundstrom,   with   whom  he  lives. 

Mr.  Svenson  was  born  in  Junkoping. 
ymaland.  Sweden,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  about  33  years  ago!  He  settled  in 
Xorthbridge,  and  later  in  Salam.  He  then 
came  to  Worcester  and  bought  a  farm 
in    Chaffins. 

When    his    \vif6   died,    11    years    ago.    he 
[turned    over    the    farm    to   Mr.    and 
Lu-ndstrom.  and   then  came   to  Worcester 
■  <-■    with    his  other  children.   He   later 
returned  to  live  on  the  old    farm. 

J.t  is  by  his  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween voices  that  he  can  remember  per- 
sons. 

Beside  the  daughter  with  whom  he 
lives.  Mr.  Svenson  is  the  father  of  Ben  ha 
Josephine.  wife  of  Bmil  Johnson,  -"i 
Boardman  street:  Hilma  Amelia,  widow 
of  Aucust  l,undstrom.  15  Merrick  street, 
and  Gustava  (  arolina  wife  of  Otto  Lurid- 
strom.    467  Park   avenue. 

He  also  has  two  sons,  -Robert  Gustaf 
Svenson  4  Ed!in  street,  and  William  El- 
lis Svenson,  15  Merrick  street.  He  is  the 
grandfather  of  13. 


D.    r4|uiii.    vf   Westbrook,    Me., 
all  hough    al  ^lll(WL-J|JS8i-'built ! 

ell  to  wfW  House,  ,n«  laid  the 
hardwood  floors  and  has  Installed  a 
hoi  water  system  in  one  part  of  his 
home. 


BOSTON    (VAP!  [ORN     TOrRN'A*' 


7,   1915. 


Is  a  Popular  Judge 
Despite  His  Blmdness 

BLINDNESS  is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  mis- 
fortunes, yet  out  in  Cincinnati  there 
is  a  blind  man  who  is  a  judge  and  who 
is  all  the  more  efficient  in  his  work, 
it  is  said,  because  he  is  blind.  This 
'man    Is    Judge    Samuel   W.    Bell,    who 


haa    been    totally    sightless   for    seven 
years. 

One  of  the  most  jovial  of  men  as  he 
walks  about  the  corridors  of  the  court 
house,  he  Is  all  intentness  and  earnest- 
ness as  soon  as  he  has  taken  his  seat 
on  the  bench.  At  his  side  sits  Miss 
Emily  De  Pinal,  commonly  known  as 
Judge  Emily.  She  passes  her  impres- 
sions of  the  prisoner's,  appearance  to 
the  judge  through  her  finger  tips  by  a 
secret  code.  Sometimes  after  Judge 
Bell  has  decided  a  prisoner  guilty  he 
asks  her  what  punishment  shall  be 
given,  and  usually  agrees  with  her 
verdict. 

But  he  is  well  able  to  judge  for  him- 
self. He  says  that  as  soon  as  ,  a 
prisoner  comes  before  him  he  can  tell 
from  the  voice  much  of  the  person- 
ality. 

Judge  Bell  Is  44  years  old  and  is 
noted  for  his  humanity  and  swift  per- 
ception of  worth  in  prisoner 


iV.on-aV, 


MADE  BLIND  BY^M0VlESM 

Constant ISEfendance  at  Shows 
\Oosts  Boy  His  Sight. 

"*W  City,  Penn.,  Feb.  28.— Ralph 
Hcckathorn,  fourteen  years  old,  son  of 
Jesse  Heckathorn,  recently  developed 
an  affection  of  the  eyes,  and  physicians 
were  unable  to  determine  what  caused 
the  trouble.  A  specialist  was  called, 
and  it  was  decided  the  boy  was  grow- 
ing blind  as  the  result  of  his  infatua- 
tion for  motion  pictures. 

Ralph  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ffomg 
to  a  motion  picture  theatre  at  2  o  clock 
v  m.  and  remaining  until  supper  time. 
After  supper  he  would  return  to  the 
show  and  remain  until  the  place  was 

The  strain  of  watching  the  flickering 
pictures,  constantly  wearing  on  the 
optic  nerve,  according  to  the  specialist, 
brought  about  atrophy  of  the  nerve,  | 
and  it  is  probable  the  boy  will  be  blind 
for  life. -»J 

MELDRUM  GIVEN 
GREAT  OVATION 
AT  CIVIC  CONCERT 

Young  Buffalo  Musician 
Shows  Splendid  Equip- 
ment and  Remarkable 
Talent  in  Rendition  of 
Difficult  Piano  Numbers. 


INSTRUMENTAL  PROGRAMME 

THRILLS  BIG  AUDIENCE 


Broadway  auditorium  was  well  filled  J 
last  night  on  the  occasion  of  the  week- 
ly   municipal    free    concert.         It    was! 
wholly   an     instrumental     programme, 
chiefly    of     classical      selections,    with 
some   of   the   modern   music   of   Victor  j 
Herbert  and  others. 

John  W.  Bolton  directed  the  concert, 
as  leader  of  the  74th  Regiment  band. 

Massenet's  Marche  Heroique,  from 
"Szabadi,"  was  the  first  orchestral 
number.  This  march  is  a  popular  item 
in  the  repertoire  of  large  orchestras 
on  the  continent,  and  its  rendition  met 
with  instant  favor  here. 

Many  Pleasing1  Numbers, 

Another   orchestral   number  of  merit 
was    "The    Overture      Triumphale,"    by' 
Rubinstein.        tt    was   followed    by    the 
symphony,     "Aubade     Printaniere,"  by 
Larombe.  noted  French  composer. 

Skillful  interpretation  of  a  selec- 
tion from  "La'Gioconda,"  by  Ponchielli,. 
was  especially  pleasing.  Two  other 
numbers,  "!  i  umoresqe,"  by  Dvorak, 
and  "Panamerk-ana."  by  Victor  Her- 
bert, were  well  received. 

"Reminiscences  of  Wagner,  a  fan- 
tasia  arranged  by  Godfrey,  was  the 
final  selection  played  by  the  band. 

The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  John 
Alexander  Meldrnm,  member  of  one  of  i 


Buffalo's  prominent  families.  and 
grandson  of  John  H.  Smith  of  West 
Ferry  street  and  the  late  Alexander 
Meldrum,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
firm  of  Adam.  Meldrum  &  Anderson. 
Mr.  Meldrum  is  a  young  musician 
of  splendid  equipment,  and  although 
deprived  of  the  gift  of  sight  is  all  the 
more  richly  endowed  in  possessing  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  music,  being 
already  an  organist  and  pianist  of  fine 
reputation. 

Interpretation   Charming. 

As  a  pianist  Mr.  Meldrum  has  a 
beautiful  touch,  capable  of  a  great  deal 
of  variations  in  tone,  a  well  developed 
sense  of  rhythm  and  his  interpretations 
have  a  charm  and  individuality  of  their 
own.  His  first  number — Caprice  Al- 
castes,  by  Gluck-Saint-Saens  —  was 
played  with  fine  poetic  insight,  and 
Feuerzauber,  by  Wagner-Brassin,  was 
so  interesting  as  to  arouse  enthusiastic 
appreciation,  the  young  artist  being 
compelled  to  respond  with  an  encore. 

In  his  second  group  his  splendid 
musicianship  was  brilliantly  demon- 
strated in  the  Etude  in  D  flat,  by  Liszt, 
given  with  opulent  tonal  color,  while 
the  Ballade  in  G  minor  (Opus  23),  with 
its  liquid  runs  and  artistic  phrasing 
won  another  tribute  and  demands  for 
an  extra  number.  With  added  years 
and  richer  development  of  his  art  Mr. 
Meldrum's  career  as  a  musician  of 
achievements  is  assured. 


LE,    PA.     --UNTIX'lL    (200. 
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BOY    OF    FIVE     A    HELEN" KELLER 


Thought  at  First  to  Be  Mentally  Defi- 
cient, Shows  High  Irvtellect 

Ernest  Smith,- live  years  old,  deaf 
<himb  and  almost  Mind,  ;was  takenj 
from  the  City  Hosj  ,tal  three  years  ago, 
after  his  mother  deserted  him,  by  the 
Missouri  Branch  International  Sun- 
shine Society,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  as  remarkable  as  Helen 
Keller,  according  to  medical  authori- 
ties, specialists,  and  instructors  in  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  says 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  child,  who  three  years  ago  was 
not  expected  to  live,  and  who  was  de- 
olared  to  be  mentally  defective,  is  an 
excellent  ^roof  of  what  care,  the 
proper  treatment  and  skilled  attention 
will  accomplish.  At  five  he  displays 
a  healthy  devotion  to  the  sports  in- 
dulged in  by  boys  of  his  age  the  world 
over  and  an  alarming  interest  in  the 
carrying  out  of  mischievous  pursuits. 

Since  an  operation  performed  sev- 
eral months  ago  which  restored  to 
him  in  a  slight  measure  the  use  of 
-hi3  left  eye,  he  has  displayed  a  sense 
of  touch  and  perception  which  have 
set  his  elders  wondering,  and  which 
ihas  determined  them  to  secure  for, 
turn  the  hest  advantages  obtainable 
to  make  of  himself  other  than  an  or-; 
binary  mute. 

He  recognizes  colors  readily;  is  able 
to  distinguish  his  Sunday  clothes  from 
those  of  the  every- day  variety;  he  is 
quick  to  notice  anything  new  in  the 
wearing  apparel  or  speech  of  the  visi- 
tor in  the  home  in  wlr-ch  he  is  being 
oared  for,  and  Ae  makes  known  his 
likes  and  dislikes  in  an  emphatic  man- 
ner in  everything  running  the  gamuts 
ifrom  foodstuffs  to  persons. 


w 


In  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gaum- 
hol'f,  for  14  years  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri Sunshine  Society,  and  who  re 
signed  that  post  in  order  to  devote 
her  time  wholly  to  caring  for  the  blind 
children  under  school  age,  the  child's 
(powers  of  observation  are  nothing 
short  of  remarkable. 


NEVT  YORK 


Tuesday,    March   2f    1915. 

Joe  Shugrue  is  in  danger  of  going 
completely  blind.  The  sensational 
Jersey  City-tlslil^eight  is  confined 
to  his  home  with  the  sight  of  his  left 
eye  gone.  The  right  lis  impaired,  and 
likely  to  become  useless. 

The  report  of  Shugrue's  misfortune 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  pugilistic 


TOUGH  LUCK! 


JOE    SHUGRUKv 


fans  and  friends  alike.  Although  Joe 
has  been  suffering  with  his  eyes'  for 
over  a  week,  he  has  withheld  his 
misfortune,  thinking  the  chance  for 
coyery  would  materialize. 
It  was  only  after  physicians  diag- 
his  case  as  serious  that  Joe 
told   his  parents  and   friends. 

The  accident  that  led  up  to  the  pos- 
sible fatal  result  was  caused  by  a 
ehoelace.  Joe  was  swinging  the  lace 
in  the  air,  when  the  end  hit  his  left 
eye.  This  only  gave  him  momentary 
pain  and  after  a  wash  he  thought 
nothing  of  it. 

Vvhile  training  for  the  Johnny 
Griffiths  fight  held  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
a  week  ago,  his  sparring  partner  hit 
him  a  stinging  blow  on  the  left  eye 
which  immediately  began  to  swell. 
Inst  ructions  were  given  the  trainers 
to  i-pfi  ain  from  hitting  Joe  in  the  face 
thereafter,  which  they  did,  but  the 
eye  failed  to  yield  to  proper  treat- 
ment. 

Vot  to  disappoint  the  Akron  fans, 
•Shugrue  went  on  with  Griffiths,  not- 
^Standing  the  trouble  to  the.  eye. 

Griffiths  seeing  the  swollen  optic  pep- 
pered it  thi  irl>'  r£u?dT'  Wlt,b 
the   ultimate    consequence    that   Joe   al- 


,vn5)  Incit  the  use  of  his  sight  complete- 

!  V     '  onds  asked  him  to  quit,  but 

I,;P   would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing. 

\fter     the     contest    Shugrue     suffered 

jlderable    optical    pains,    and    after 

consulting  an  Akron  doctor  immediately 

%  specialist  is  in  constant  attendance 
with  Joe  now,  and  although  the  imme- 
diate prospects  are  not  altogether  optim- 
istic! there  is  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

In   all  probability  Shugrue  will  be  out 
of  the  game  a  year,  if  not  for  a  longer' 

"sluierue  has  canceled  several  impor- 
tant matches.  Pete  Fitzgerald,  his  man- 
ager, intended  to  take  him  to  Havana, 
but  that  trip  will  not  be  made  until  Joe 
recovers  his  eyesight. 


«H5W    VOI 
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Wednesday,  March  3,  1915, 


Ci«e  Shugrue,  the  lightweight  boxer,  has 
become  wholly  blind  in  his  right  eye,  and 
is  in  danger  o nosing  the  sight  of  his  left. 


*Kf 


BLIND  TOY  MAKER, 
f  G.  D.  REEVES,  DEAD 

Was  Known  All  Over  the  United 

States  for  the  Remarkable 

Toys  He  Made. 


TAUGHT  HIMSELF  TO  DO   WORK. 


Had    Also    Mastered    the    Typewriter 

and  Broommaking  After  He 

Lost  His  Sight. 


it. 

Charles  Francis  Reeves,  the  blind 
toy-maker  of  Brooklyn,  who  was 
known  from  coast  to  coast  through  the 
toys  he  designed  and  made,  died  Fri- 
day after  a  brief  illness  at  his  home, 
121  Prospect  place.  Mr.  Reeves  was 
72  years  old,  and  had  been  blind  for 
more  than  half  his  life.  Before  his 
sight  totally  failed  him,  however,  he 
mastered  the  toy  trade,  and  when  he 
finally  became  blind,  was  able  to  use 
all  the  instruments  of  the  trade  and 
earn  a  livelihood. 

At  his  home  on  Prospect  place,  where 
he  had  resided  for  many  years,  he  had 
fitted  up  one  of  the  finest  workshops 
for  the  toy-making  trade  to  be  found 
in  the  city.  The  workshop  occupied 
two  rooms,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
made  the  toys  that  during  the  last 
three  decades  he  has  disposed  of, 
through  various  associations  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Manhattan,  and  which  have 
made  him  famous  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

He  had  everything  necessary  for  to| 
making  in  the  shop  and  a  prescribe 
place  for  each  instrument  so  that 
could  place  his  hand  in  a  minute 
jany  tool  he  wanted,  despite  his  blind- 
ness. The  tools  which  he  used  most 
frequently  were  arranged  on  a  rack 
over  his  head,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he   could    pick   out   the    instrument   he 


wanted     from     the     mass     seemed     a 
miracle. 

Mr.  Reeves  was  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  being  born  at  Westminster, 
Middlesex,  England  in  1843.  His 
father,  Charles  Reeves,  was  one  of  the 
leading  silversmiths  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  but  the  toy-maker  refused 
to  follow  in  his  father's  foot-steps,  and 
after  spending  a  few  years  at  school, 
at  the  age  of  14,  ran  off  to  sea. 

His  first  cruise  was  on  the  sailing 
vessel;  Runnymede  of  Bristol,  and  he 
stayed  on  this  vessel  for  two  %ears. 
His  career  on  the  sea  lasted  for  five 
years,  after  which  he  entered  a  brass 
foundry  to  learn  the  molding  trade.  He 
had  to  abandon  this  trade  when  he  was 
21  because  of  his  failing  sight. 

In  1863  he  married  Miss  Dedelia  Gor- 
man in  London  and  in  1869  the  couple 
emigrated  to  Canada,  coming  to  the 
United  States  the  same  year.  Two 
years  later  the  family  settled  in  Brook- 
lyn where  they  have  resided  ever  since. 
As  his  sight  failed  him,  Mr.  Reeves, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  who 
proved  to  be  a  worthy  helpmeet, 
learned  how  to  use  the  fine  toymaker's 
saws  and  tools.  Although  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  at  times  to  count  the 
'teeth  on  the  saws  to  get  some  of  the 
fine  results  in  his  work  and  keep  it 
perfect,  it  was  his  boast  that  he  had 
never  injured  his  fingers  once. 

Mr.  Reeves  had  also  mastered  the 
typewriter  and  the  broom-making 
trade  since  losing  his  sight  and  also 
was  his  own  barber,  shaving  himself 
daily.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Dedelia  Gorman  Reeves,  and  one  son, 
Arthur,  who  is  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Funeral  services  will  be  held  at 
his  late  residence  tomorrow  afternoon 
at  1:30  o'clock  and  the  interment  will 
be  private. 


/ 
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Wednesday,  March  17,  191 


CLARA  MORRIS  IS  66 


Famous  Actress  Not  Blird,  Her 

Nurse   Says. 



Glara  SCorris,  famous  actress  of  other 
days,  who  also  won  some  fame  as  a 
writer,  is  celebrating  her  66th  birthday 
today  at  her  home  in  YVliitestone.  All; 
day  long  there  has  been  an  almost  un-j 
broken  stream  of  telegrams,  letters  anil 
other     birthday  messages  from  friends! 


Clara  Morris. 

in    all    parts   of  the   world.    Duing  the 
day  several    close  friends  called. 

Miss  Morris,  who,  in  private  life  is 
Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Harriet,  has  been 
confined  to  her  bed  for  three  years  past. 
Her  mother  who,  in  spite  of  her  93 
years,  is  still  active  and  energetic  is 
Miss  Morris'  constant  companion. 

In  spite  of  the  general  impression 
that  Miss  Morris  is  blind,  her  nurse 
Ethel  Ellebrecht,  declaietl  I'Hai  she  can 
sec  well  enough  with  the  aid  of 
srlasses  to  read  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. When  not  entertaining  visitors 
today,  or  reading  messages  from  her; 
friends.-  Miss    Morris    w  ttpied    inj 

preparing      articles   for   publication    in' 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


—   T"nv?T' 


Thursday,  March  18,  1915 


TWO  SHOT.  ONE  DYING; 


10  HALT  DESERTER 


Bullets  Scatter  Shopping 
Throng  in  6th  Avenue 
as  Sergeant  Chases 
Fugitive.  j 

BUNDJ>EDDLER  AND 
PHYSICIAN  ARE  HURT 

A  blind  peddler  was  shot  in  the 
stomach  and  a  physician  was 
wounded  in  the  neck  at  Thirty- 
igbtb  street  and  Sixt  havenue  to- 
day when  Sergt.  Westingfald  .Com- 
pany J,  Coast  Artillery;  V.  S.  A., 
fired  four  shots  from  an  army  revol- 
ver at  a  man  who  had  previously 
surrendered  himself  at  the  West 
Thirty-seventh  street  police  station 
ae  a  deserter  from  the  army. 

The  confessed  deserter  is  Joseph 
FleJschman.  who  said  he  was  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  H,  Twenty  -seven  th 
regiment,  and  deserted  at  Texas  City, 
Texas,  November  8.  He  walked  as 
far  as  Thirty-sixth  street  and  Sixth 
avenue  when  he  broke  away  from 
Westingfald  and  ran  up  Sixth  avenue 
through  crowds  of  women  shoppers. 

Dodges   Crowd  of  Women. 

Westingfield  called  '  to '  the  fleeing 
man  to  stop,  and  while  the  sergeant, 
in  full  uniform,  ran  through  the 
street,  Fleischman  dodged  among  the 
throngs  of  women  on  the  sidewalk. 

As  the  fleeing  man  neared  Thirty- 
eighth  street  he  threw  aside  several 
persons  who  attempted 'to 'stop'  him,' 
one  of  these  being  Dr.  Charles  Hunt, 
<of  Washington,  D,  C. 

Westingfald  then  pulled  out  his  ser- 
vice revolver  and  fired  four  shots. 
The  flrBt  shot  is  said  to  have  struck 
Dr.  Hunt,  while  the  second  went  wild. 
The  third  bullet  hit  the  blind  peddle^ 
in  the  abdomen  and  the  fourth  grazed 
the  neck  of  the  fleeing  man,  causing 
him  to  turn  and  run  into  a  group  of 
men,  who  threw  him  to  the  floor. 


Victim   Nearly  Trampled. 

Hundreds  of  curious  and  excited 
persons  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
sergeant,  and  many  of  these  walked 
oyer  the  wounded  peddler,  who  fell 
to  the  street,  his  stock  of  shpe  laces 
and  cuttons  covering  his  face  and 
saving  it  fro  mbeing  crushed  by  the 
crowd. 

Patrolmen  and  citizens  aided 
Westingfeld  in  capturing  and  subdu- 
ing Fleishman,  who  is  said  to  have 
put  up  a  hard  battle  before  hand- 
cuffs were  slipped  on  him.  He  was 
started  for  the  West  Thirtieth  street 
station. 

Patrolmen  found  the  peddler,  who 
is  George  Poderis,  twenty-seven,  of 
240  Cherry  street,  and  rushed  him 
in  a  taxicab  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 
The  man  was  found  to  be  in  a  dying 
condition. 

Westingfeld  was  taken  to  the  West 
Thirtieth  street  station,  where  police 
said  they  would  hold  him  pending  the 
outcome  of  an  operation  being  per- 
formed on  the  peddler. 
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Friday,   IVst 


SISTERS  ROUTED, 
DESPITE  PISTOLS 


■L 


Two  Women,  One  fijinri. 

Tried  to  Hold  Old  Home 

Sold  for  Taxes. 

Two  middle-aged  sisters  who  have 
always  lived  in  the  now  dilapidated 
house  in  which  they  were  born,  at  821 

East  175th  Street,  The  Bronx,  were 
ousted  yesterday  after  they  had  made 
an  attempt  to  repel  invaders  with  re- 
volvers. They  were  sent  to  Bellevue 
for  Jive   days   for  observation. 

One    of    the    sisters,    Cecilia    Butti- 
kofer,  is  blind.     She  is  iifty-five  y< 
old.    Lillian  is  forty-five.    Their  father, 
a   pioneer    settler   in    the   West  Farms 


»», 
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section,  built  what  was  once  regarded 
as  a  substantial  dwelling.  All  their 
relatives  have  died,  and  the  sisters 
have  lived  on  in  the  house,  which  year 
by  year  has  approached  nearer  to  abso- 
lute ruin. 

To  the  sisters,  however,  it  was  home, 
although  they  could  not  pay  the  taxes 
nor  keep  it  in  repair.  Finally,  the  city 
sought  to  take  possession  to  satisfy 
the  tax  collector,  and  Justice  Newbur- 
£ev  signed  an  order  directing  them  to 
move.  This  was  in  January,  bv'.  Depu- 
ty Sheriff  O'Dell  has  been  unable  to 
get  them  out.  Three  registered  letters 
on  the  subject  came  back.  The  house 
was  offered  for  sale,  and  found  a 
buyer. 

This  buyer,  unable  to  gain  posses- 
sion through  the  Sheriff's  cTice,  re- 
tained Merchant,  Oleana  &  Merchant, 
lawyers,  of  149  BroajinrBy^Yesterday  a 

representative  of  the  firm,  accompanied 
by  Patrolman  Hunt,  went  to  the  house 
and  entered  through  a  window.  There 
was  no  one  downstairs,  and  as  they 
stepped  lightly  to  the  second  floor  the 
blind  sister's  keen  hearing  revealed 
their  presence. 

"Quick,  Lillian;  get  the  gun,"  she 
shouted.  And  Lillian  entered  with  a 
revolver.  She  was  quickly  subdued 
before  she  could  cause  any  inju.y.  Ce- 
cilia made  a  quick  move  to  a  mattress, 
which  covered  another  weapon.  She 
was  easily  overcome. 

The  women  were  taken  to  West 
Farms  court,  where  they  were  ar- 
raigned  on  a  charge  of  violating  the 
Sullivan  law.  Magistrate  Breen  disre- 
garded this  charge  and  prescribed  ob- 
servation as  to  their  sanity. 


VF^nr    rnR-F;     a  M  " 


Friday,  Mai  z\ 


Armed  Sisters, 
,  Rich  Recluses, 
Fight  Eviction 


Bronx  Women.  Ousted  from  Home  of 

Their  Birth,  Draw  Pistols  on 

Officers. 


n  Butterkofer,  fifty-two  years 
oil,  «.n<3  'ncr  blind  sister.  .qe<;il.  fi1 
flV*.  said  to  oe  wTJWthy  daughters  of 
a  former  -pioneer  piano  manufacturer, 
who  left  them  considerable  Bronx 
property,  were  ousted  by  force  yester- 
day from  the  home  in  which  they 
w-sjt*  born,  No.  821  East  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy- fifth  street. 

On  January  9  the  dilapidated  house 
was  sold  at  public  auction  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Roberts,  of  Brooklyn,  for  non 
payment  of  taxes.  The  city  -sought 
possession,  and  Justice  Newburger 
signed  an  order  directing  the  sisters 
-to  move. 

Sheriff  O'Dell  was  assigned  to  o 
the    couple.      With   two    policemen    he 
gained  entrance  to  the  house  thro 
a   window.      As   they   were   discovc 
by  the  blind  sister  she  called: 

"Quick,  Lillian,  ge»  the  guns." 

Both  sisters  ran  to  the  .second  floor 
and  each  secured  two  guns.  They 
were  quickly  overpowered  and  taken 
to  the  West  Farms  Court,  where 
the  Magistrate  discharged  them  on  a 
charge  of  violating  the  Sullivan  !. 
but  ordered  them  to  Bellevue  for  five 
days   observation. 

The  women  are  said  to  ha7 
their    wealth    and    lived    as    re 
O'Dell    said     he     found     check     books! 
cancelled    checks    and    savings    boi 
showing-     large      balances      when 
searched   the   ho 


Fiicisy,  19,  1916 


BUHD  MAN  GETS 
BULLET  MEANT 
£J0R  DESERTER 

Is     Shot    When     Soldier 

Opens  Fire  on  Fugitive 

in  Uptown  Crowd. 


TRAMPLED,  HE  GOES 
TO  HOSPITAL,  DYING 


►oksg 
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Gun  Wielder  Arrested  After  He 

Brings  Down  Prisoner  with 

Wound  in  Neck. 

George  Paduris,  a  blind  man,  making 
a  Jiving  begging  pending  the  outcome 
of  a  suit  against  a  Pennsylvania  coa! 
operator,  in  whose  mine  he  was 
blinded,  was  shot,  probably  fatally,  and 
Broadway  near  Thirty-eighth  Street 
thrown  into  a  panic  about  1  o'clock 
[yesterday  afternoon,  when  Sergeant 
jHenry  W.  Wittingfeld,  of  the  United 
States  army,  opened  fire  on  Joseph 
Fleischmann,  a  deserter,  trying  to  es- 
cape from   custody. 

Fleischmann  received  a  flesh  wound 
in  the  neck,  and  after  Wittingfeld  had 
been  paroled  in  the  custody  of  Cap- 
tain Michael  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  to  appear 
in  the  Yorkville  court  this  morning  to 
answer  to  a  charge  of  felonious  as- 
sault, he  was  taken  to  Fort  Jay,  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  in  irons. 

The  trouble  had  its  inception  early 
in  the  day,  when  Fleischmann,  tired 
and  hungry,  walked  into  the  West 
Thirty-seventh  Street  police  station 
and  said  he  was  wanted  as  a  deserter 
from  the  army.  Communication  with 
Governor's  Island  confirmed  his  story 
that  he  had  taken  French  leave  from 
the  27th  Infantry  in  Texas  City  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Wittingfeld  was  or- 
dered to  Manhattan  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  island. 

At  the  police  station  Fleischmann, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  been  fed, 
was  so  glad  to  see  a*  man  in  uniform 
and  so  willing  to  face  an  army  prison 
that  the  sergeant  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  place  him  in  irons.  To- 
gether the  pair  started  for  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Street  station  of  the  Sixth  Ave- 
nue "L."  Near  Thirty-seventh  Street 
the  bright  sunshine  and  the  food  he 
had  had  apparently  led  Fleischmann 
to  change  his  mind.  He  made  a  break 
for  liberty. 

Wittingfeld  yelled  at  him  to  stop,  but 
Fleirehmann  paid  no  heed.  Into  Thirtv- 
eighth  Street  he  swung,  and  then  the 
sergeant  began  firing  with  an  army  Colt. 
The  first  shot  hit  Paduris,  who  had  a 
handful  of  shoestrings  he  was  offering 
to  passersby.  The  second  grazed 
Fleischmann's  neck,  a  third  went  wild 
and  the  fourth  whistled  by  the  ear  of 


Dr.  Charles  Kunt  just  as  he  grappled 
with  the  fleeing  man  a  short  distance 
from  Broadway.  Instantly  almost 
Fleischmann  and  Hunt  were  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  6wirling  mob,  trampling  over 
on;  another  in  an  effort  to  get  away 
from  the  man  with  the  pistol. 

The  din  of  ""police  whistles — every- 
body m  that  part  of  Croadway  seem- 
ingly owns  this  first  aid  to  the  troubled 
— added  to  the  excitement.  Patrolmen 
Petzner  and  Hawley  finally  worked 
their  way  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd 
and  let  Wittingfeld  arrest  his  man. 
Then  the  four  started  for  the  West 
Thirtieth  Street  station  after  Dr.  Hunt 
had  applied  first  aid  treatment  to 
Fleisc.-mann's  neck. 

Thc.i,  and  only  then,  was  it  discov- 
ered that  the  blind  beggar  had  been 
shot.  When  he  fell  the  crowd  trying  to 
get  out  of  danger  and  the  curious  in 
their  mad  dash  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening trampled  over  him.  He  was 
thrown  into  an  automobile  and  rushed 
to  Bellevue,  where  it  was  declared  an 
immediate  operation  was  his  only 
chance. 

Paduris,  it  developed  at  Bellevue, 
lived  at  240  Cherry  Street.  Inquiry 
there  showed  that  the  man,  misfortune's 
football  for  more  than  four  years,  made 
his  Lome  there  with  two  other  blind 
men — victims,  like  himself,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  mines.  From  Samuel  Wolf, 
a  longshoreman,  they  rented  a  small 
room,  and  each  day  the;  went  out  to 
beg. 


VFW  renx 


Mcn^ay,  March  22 

Blind,  He  Divorces  Wife 
SaThat  She  May  Teach 

Sp:.  Ijjjila,  March   22. — Judge  Kinsey 
has  to-day  granted  a  decree  divorcing 
Albert   C.    Palt.   hiinri    nrgj|rjjt""    "' 
notion    store,    frol!r"!B!!fmaT7l>aJ 
school  teacher.  In  California. 

Pait  testified  he  married  when  he 
was  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco  in 
1906.  Two  years  later,  he  lost  his 
sight.  i 

Ke  said  one  reason  for  seeking  di- 
vorce was  that  objections  might  not 
be  raised  against  Mrs.  Palt  as  a- mar- 
ried school  teacher,  her  desire  being 
to  teach  in  California.  For  this  reason 
he  also  asked  that  heir  maiden  name 
be  restored.  This  was  granted.  Pait 
>"  «4l£ut  forty  years  old  and  is>  wej 
edut 


VIA  TIT.  V.r> 
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26,   1315. 


BUHD  SINGER  AT 

PRINCESS  SUNDAY 


L  E.  I.  Boyle,  the  blind  singer 
from  Worcester,  is  to  sing  at  the 
Princess  theatre  Sunday  evening  and 

render    an     old     time     favorite, 
Little     Maid     of  '  Killarney," 
which   was   written   by   P.   G'.   Coll 
of    this   city   a  number   of   years 
Those    who    remember    hearing'    this 
song  when  it  was  first  published  will 
flad  to  hear  the  old  favorite  again, 
while     to      those      who     have     i: 
heard  it,  it  will  be  a  treat  indeed. 
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BLIND    MAN   TO   LECTURE 

Henry  Hendrickson  Witt  Talk  oj^uc. 

cess  Without  S^ght  at  Old  Jrfouse 

of    Hope    Tonight. 


28,   1915. 


Henry  Hendrickson,  blind  lecturer, 
will  discuss  "Success  Without  Sight," 
at  the  old  House  of  Hope  church  at  8 
P.   M.  today. 

Although  sightless  since  infancy, 
Mr.  Hendrickson  has  had  financial  as 
•well  as  literary  success,  and  he  says 
that  he  has  not  been  out  of  employ- 
ment in  fifty  years.  He  has  sold  more 
than  1,500  tickets  for  the  lecture  andj 
expects     a  packed  house. 


•JtHBNFIgLD    CHTASS.I    SA7ITr» 


915. 


"King  Spruce,"  which  iS_t^T*»-g1v en 
at  the  Woman's  Club  on*  April  6th, 
was  dramatized  from  Holman  F.  Day's 
romance  of  the  Maine  woods  by  the 
lliiTQL  linr"*""  Edward  Abner  Thomp- 
"SBnT  Mr.  Thompson  has  a  fine,  mag- 
netic presence,  great  versatility  and 
a   remarkably   rich,   vibrant  voice. 


N    T    MORTvn-v"   -v  -»r 


Sunday,  March  28,  1915. 

BELIEVES  HER  PRAYERS     . 

RESTORED  BOY'S  SIGHT. 

—        '  i 

Mother  Hud  Made  Supplications  fop 
«l«l    Parklson   for    *ix 
...£  Months. 

(Special  to  The  World.) 

SHARON,  Pa,  March  27.— After  being 
totally  blind  for  nearly  six  months  asi 
the  result  ol  an  accident  at  play,  Paul 
Parkiaon,  aged  seven,  son  of  John 
Parkison  of  Cleveland  Street,  awoke 
from  a  nap  to-day  with  his  eyesight 
completely  restored. 

The   mother   looks   upon    the   restored  | 
sight  of  her  son  as  a  miracle  in  answer 
to  her  unceasing  prayers  ever  since  the 
boy    went     blind    and    specialists     pro- 
nounced his  case  as   incurable. 


RETURN  HOME  TO  FIND 
THEIR  MOTHER  BLIND 

Misses  Helene  and  Apes  Bembenek,  Away  From 

Webster  1 5  and  1 1  Years  as  Felician  Sisters, 

Have  Pathetic  Meeting  With  Parents 


Special  to  The  Teleeram 

WEBSTER,  March  27.— Coming  back  to 
their  home  in  Webster  after  an  absence 
of  15  and  11  years,  and  meeting  their 
parents  for  the  first  time  since  they 
went  away,  Misses  Helene  and  Agnes, 
known  as  Sisters  Anglora  and  Christine 
of  the  order  of  Felician  sisters,  tonight 
met  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August; 
Bembenek,    Poland    street. 

The  meeting  was  a  pathetic  one,  as 
Mrs.  Bemenek,  who  has  been  troubled 
with  her  eyes  for  several  years,  was 
^^^L-^-^^jjn.i  tnref  months  ago,  and  was 
unable  to  see  the  daughters  that  she  has 
waited  so  long  to  greet.  Since  the  two 
daughters  left  home,  one  15  and  the  other 
four  years  later,  neither  parent  has  seen 
them,  and  their  visit  to  Webster  today 
brought  joy  and  sadness  to  the  hearts  of 
both. 

The  meeting  between  mother  and 
daughters  was  most  pathetic,  and  the 
blind  mother  wept  with  the  daughters  in 
their  little  home.  Helene  and  Agnes  ar- 
rived in  Webster  tonight  at  5.40  and  went 
at  once  to  the  Felician  sisters  home,  May-  i 
nard  and  Robinson  streets,  where  they! 
will   remain  until  they  leave  Webster. 

Helene  is  stationed  at  Staten  island  | 
and  Agnes  in  Philadelphia.  Previous  to 
taking  the  vows  of  the  order  of  Felician 
sisters,  both  young  women  lived  with 
their  parents  and  attended  school  in 
Webster.  Helene  left  Webster  15  years 
ago,  and  fou-  years  later  Sister  Agnes 
followed   to   take   up   the   work. 

While  the  trouble  with  Mrs.  Bpi**«"-~ 
eyes  was  known  to  both  sisters   through 
correspondence,    neither  realized  that   the 
mother    was    totally    blind    until    tonight, 
when  they  met. 

Other  members  of  the  family  were  pres- 
ent tonight  at  the  meeting,  including  Jo- 
seph, a  brother  from  Brockton,  who  has 
not  seen  his  sisters  since  they  went 
away. 

Both   sisters    are    home   because    of    the 
Easter  recess  in  the  schools,  and  will  re 
turn  to  their  duties  i 


•WOOKi.VN      < 


Wednesday,  March  31,  1915. 


MADE  BUMP  BY  CANDY 


Child,  JB^rangely    Afflicted, 

cpvers  Sight  Again. 


Re- 


Whether  or  not  the  excessive  use  of 
glucose  in  the  manufacture  of  can- 
dies has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
eyesight  of  persons  eating  the  candies 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Brooklvn  physicians  in  the  case  of 
little  3-vear-olcl  Gene  Drapkin  of  149 
Clinton  avenue,  who  temporarily  lost 
vision  for  several  days  last  week. 

Mrs.  Charles  Drapkjn,  the  child's 
mother,  was  alarmed  last  Tuesday 
when  sho  found  that  her  littlo  one 
could  not  open  her  eyelids.  She  hur- 
ried In  excitement  to  several  physi- 
cians, who,  upon  examination.  In- 
formed her  that  the  child  was  suffer- 
ing from  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
eve  muscles.  The  littlo  girl  mean- 
while was  unable  to  see  and  continued 
to  crv  that  shew  as  in  the  dark.  The 
eye  specialists  whom  the  mother  con- 
sulted soem  to  think  that  the  afflic- 
tion might  have  been  caused  by  the 
liberal  eating  of  candy.  On  Saturday 
when  the  little  girl  was  taken  to  the 
Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  she 
suddenly  declared  that  she  could  see 
again.  She  is  now  at  her  home  again. 
and  this  morning  showed  no  traco  of 
having  been  temporarily  deprived  of 
her  sight.  . 

"Tf  the  child  ate  any  candy,  said 
Mrs.  Drapkin  today  to  an  Eagle  rep- 
resentative, "it  certainly  was  not  of 
the  penny  candy  type,  for  she  is  too 
small  to  go  and  make  purchases  of 
this  kind.  The  only  candies  we  have 
had  here  in  the  house  were  of  the  box 
kind." 


kt>' 
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April   3,    1315. 


JASKETS  FOR  SICK  AND  BLIND 


Jtate    Flower   Mission  Sends  Out    More 

Than    Six    Hundred  Dozen  Eggs^  for 

Easter     Distribution;  Also  Flowering 
Plants 


More  than  six  hundred  dozen  eggs  were 
distributed  today  from  the  vestry  of  the 
Swedenborgian  Church,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  its  pastors,  by  the  State  Flower 
Mission.  Mrs.  Samuel  Wright  Simpson, 
the  director,  had  the  assistance  of  many 
willing  workers  for  several  days  and  the 
contributions  represented  Church  societies, 
Sunday  schools,  women's  clubs,  King's 
Daughters,  and  individuals,  mostly  resi- 
dents of  Boston,  who  gave  money  toward 
the  comparatively  small  cost  of  the  work. 
Every  New  England  State  but  Connecticut 
is  on  the  list  and  many  little,  far-away 
country  towns  showed  interest  toy  ex- 
pressing barrels  and  boxes. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  baskets  were 
bought  to  hold  the  eggs,  jellies,  cocoa,  frui- 
etc.,  and  a  great  many  pasteboard  'box*, 
were  also  utilized  by  the  committee,  so  grea 
ivas  the  call  from  district  nurses,  Associate! 
Charities  and  consumptives  hospital  visit 
ore  and  floating  hospital  on-shore  nurses 
One  hundred  baskets  were  for  blind  pec 
pie  nearly  all  of  whom  are  personall: 
known  to  the  State  Commission.  Bad 
person  visited  received  a  flowering  plant 
but  for  the  sightless  ones  Mrs.  Simpsoi 
had  sweet-smelling  geraniums,  which  the; 
so  highly  prize.  Another  little  "extra"  fo 
about  fifty  of  these  unfortunate  men  ans 
women  was  a  bottle  of  perfume,  given  bj 
a  friend  of  the  mission,  who  is  appreciative 
of  the  sadness  in  these  lives.  Then  then 
were  a  few  balsam  fir  pillows.  A  box  o: 
willow  catkins,  broken  into  small  branches 
was  distributed?  as  far  as  possible  t< 
tuberculosis  and  cancer  patients,  penne: 
up  in  little,  dark  rooms,  in  most  cases 
ing  is  only  a  dream.  Every  basket  and  bo; 
contained  a  card  of  Easter  greetings. 


BOSTON'    ,  '  }T>N     T-TEP.A.LX1 


i!  3     1915- 

B!fcT VERDICT  FOR  BLIND 

ENGINEER  IS  UPHELD 

The  verdict  of  $17,050  for  being   made 
blind,  won  by  Thomas  W.  Letchworth,  a 
locomotive   engineer,    in   a   Buit   against 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad,  stands,  by 
|  a  decision  of  the>  full  bench  of  the  su- 
preme court  made  yesterday.  Letchworth 
on   the   night  of   April  24,   1911,    brought 
his  train  in  from  t'.'iicofd,  put  his  engine 
In  the  roundhou  c    and  started  to  walk 
icross  the  Charles  river  on  a  footbrfdge. 
He  was   not   notified   that   repairs  were 
Jeing  made  on  the.   bridge  at  the  time. 
As  a  result  he  fell  into  the  water.    The 
shock  cause!"1  h»m  to  become  blind. 


CT.T^TON-    O-TX.nS.)    1TTCM 


Monday,  April  5,  1915. 


ItLlXO  MITNN  IAXS. 

John  MlH  H&ryMcVny  Will  Furnish  n 
jfltasical  Entertainment  in  A.  0,  Jf. 
Hall  Wednesday  Sight. 

The  blind  musical  ariists  and  enter- 
tainers, John  and  Mary  McGay,  will 
Appear  in  A.  < ).  II.  hall  on  Wednesday 
evening  in  one  of  meir  novel  and  in- 
teresting- musical  and  humoro: 
tainments.  They  have  received  many 
testimonials  lrom  the  leading  news- 
papers of  Nev,  England.  This  is  their 
second  trip  throughout  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  Both  play  the  piano 
with  fine  effect. 

Miss  McG&y  is  the  possessor  of  0 
pure,  sympathetic  soprano  voice  With 
a  wide  range,  while  her  hrolher  has  a 
rich  baritone  voice.  He  excites  much 
laughter  by  his  droll  humor  and  rich 
Irish  wit.  He  is  a  clever  story  teller 
and  his  ability  as  an  impersonator  is 
to  be  wondered  at  since  be  has  m 
looked  upon  the  facial  expression  of 
anyone  for  many  years,  both  he  and 
his  sister  having  been  bljjj^^tfCT^rly 
childhood. 


num. 
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10,  1913. 


BiiffiJIOTAN  PLANS 
TO  GIVE  CONCERT  HERE 


John  McKay,  the  well  known  blind 
musician  from  Lawrence,  was  a  visi- 
tor   at    The    Enterprise    office    Friday 

afternoon.  Mr.  McKay,  in  company 
with  his  sister,  Miss  Mary  McKay, 
give  an  excellent  concert  and  are 
planning  to  give  one  in  Marlboro  in 
the  near  future.  Mr.  McKay  is  able 
to  travel  alone  and  manages  to  gef 
around  quite  as  well  as  many  people 
who  are  blessed  with  their  eyesight. 


MATH 
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BLIND  ARTISTS  TO 

ENTERTAIN  HERE 


VThe    novel    attraction    at   A.    O.    H. 

11  Friday  night  is  one  that  appeals 
tUthe  head  no  less  than  the  heart. 
In1  it  the  pleasure  of  innocent  amuse- 
ment, art  and  worthy  sympathy  are 
mingled  in  desirable  proportions. 
John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  both  of  whom  have  been  blind 
since  early  childhood,  are  highly- 
praised  by  the  leading  newspapers  ot 


New  England.  Both  are  singers  and 
pianists    of    high    merit. 

Mr.  McCay's  cleverness  as  an  im- 
personator and  humorist  is  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  it  has  never  been 
his  good  fortune  to  see  the  actions  of 
others.  He  is  a  successful  story  tel- 
ler. No  less  amusing  will  be  the 
dialogue  song,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith," 
in  which  Miss  McCay  takes  the  part 
|Ol    a    scolding    wife. 

The  concert  and  entertainment  will 
be  an  object  lesson  as  well  as  a  pleas- 
ure for  all  who  will  attend,  as  it  will 
[Show  what  has  been  done  and  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  sightless. 
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Verdict    for    Blind     EngineeiuiJt>rTgfd 
Boston— TheTerdict   of   $17,050  for 
being  made  blind,  won  by  Thomas  W. 
Letchworth,  a  locomotive  engineer,  in 
a   suit    against   the    Boston    &    Maine 
railroad,  stands,  by  a  decision  of  the 
full    bench    of    the      supreme      court 
Letchworth  on  the  nigbt  of  April  24 
1911,  brought  his  train  in   from   Con- 
cord,' put    his    engine    in    the    round- 
house and  started  to  walk  across  the 
Charles    river    on    a    footbridge.      He 
was    not    notified    that    repairs    were 
being  made  on  the  bridge  at  the  time 
As   a   result   he  fell    into    the   water 
The    shock    caused    him    to      become 


blind. 
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ay»  April   15,   1915. 

Verdict    for  ^'rri   F"T Upheld. 

Boston— The   verdict   of  £17,050  for 
being  made  blind,  won  by  T^nmwffl  W. 
Letchworth,  a  16c%motive  engineer,  in 
!  a   suit   against    the   Eoston    &    Maine 
railroad,  stands,  by  a  decision  of  the 
full    bench    of    the      supreme      court. 
Letchworth  on.  the  night  of  April  24, 
1911,  brought  his  train  in  from   Con- 
cord,   put    his    engine    in    the    round- 
house and  started  to  walk  across  the 
Charles    river    on    a    footbridge.      He 
was    not    notified    that    repairs    were 
being  made  on  the  bridge  at  the  time 
As   a   result   he   fell    into   the    water. 
The    shock   caused    him   to     become 
blind. 


Uw 


Mi  Am. 
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Albion. 
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PROGRAM  TO  BE 

GIVEN  BY  JUND.ABI1STS 


The  program  which  will  he  given 
by  the  blind  artists,  John  and  Mary 
McCay,  who  appear  in  A.  O.  H.  hall 
this  evening,  is  a  varied  one,  includ- 
ing piano  solos,  duets,  baritone  and 
soprano  solos,  vocal  duets,  humorous 
sketches  and  impersonations.  When 
one  realizes  hat  neither  of  these  mu- 
sicians have  been  able  to  see  since 
early  childhood,  it  makes  their  per- 
formance seem  perfectly  marvelous. 
Everywhere  they  have  appeared  peo- 
ple have  been  more  than  pleased  with 
the  program.  The  concert  will  be- 
gin at  8  o'clock  and  will  include  the 
following: 

Part  1 
Piano  duet,  "Norma"    (Beyer)    Bellim 
Vocal  duet,  "How  Beautiful  is  Night" 

Richards 

Soprano  solo,  "Killarney"   Balfe 

Humorous  song  "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh" 

Thomas 

Piano  solo,  "Amoroso"    Eghart 

Baritone     solo,    "The     Bells     of      St. 

Mary's"  ' Rodney 

Duet      (humorous)      "Mr.      and    Mrs. 

Smith,"   a   domestic  quarrel 
Comic  character  sketch   (in  costume) 

"The  Old  Rollicker"...    Mr.   McCay 
Part  2 
Piano  solo,  "The  Alpine  Storm" 

Kunk2l 
Mr.    McCay 
Vocal   duet,     "The   Harp     That  Ones 

Thro'  Tara's  Halls"   Moore 

Baritone    solo,    "Off    to    Philadelphia" 

adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody 

B.  Haynes 
Specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humor 

Mr.  McCay 
Soprano  solo,  "Sing  Sweet  Bird" 

Gans 
Piano  duet,  "II  Trovatore"  (Melnotte) 

Verdi 
Impersonations,    "The    Bashful    Man," 

"The   Schoolboy's   First  Attempt  to 

Recite  a  Poem,"  etc.  . .  Mr.  McCay 
Vocal  duet,  "Oh,   that     we  two  were 

Maying"    Alice  May   Smith 


amr-v  <cc::-rx  j  TJTra&w 


zy,   April    17,    1915. 

Great  Sachem  George  A.  Fairchild,, 
of    Stratford    and    ex-Mayor     Austin 
of  Stamford  visited  Ponus  Tribe  Wed- 
nesday evening  of  last  week,  and  also 
visited  William  I.  Brant.who  recentlW 
became     blind.      The    Great    Sacherrf 
presented    MKPBrant    with   a  pocket 
piece   as  a    souvenir.      It  is  patlernec 
after     a  penny,     about     as  large  as  a 
fitfy-cent  piece.    It  has  the  Red  Men's 
inscription    on    one     side,  with     Mr. 
Brant's  name    engraved    in    the  place 
providpd,     and    the    rank  he    holds  in 
Ponus  Tribe. 


April    17,   1915. 

AUMENCE  IS 
WELL  PLEASE] 

Blind  Artists,  Entertain  With 

Musical  and  Literary 

Program 


Although  there  were  many  other  at- 
tractions in  the  city,  the  concert  of 
the  McCays  drew  a  good  sized  house 
to  A.  0.  H.  hall  last  evening,  and  the 
performance  of  this  brother  and  sis- 
ter, blind  from  early  childhood,  well 
repaid  them  for  attending.  This  is 
the  second  time  that  the  McCays  have 
entertained  a  Marlboro  audience, 
their  first  appearance  in  this "  city 
having  been  12  years  ago.  The  pro- 
gram which  they  gave  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Enterprise  and  each  ariTT 
every  number  was  very  good  indeed, 
and  really  when  one  realizes  the  tre- 
mendous handicap  under  which  both 
these  artists  work,  it  seems  really 
marvelous  that  they  can  give  so  var- 
ied and  so  fine  a  program. 

Mr.  McCay  seems  to  be  perfectly 
at  home  on  the  concert  stage,  and 
whether  singing,  playing  the  piano 
or  doing  a  literary  turn  he  is  able 
to  keep  his  audience  right  with  him 
every  minute.  From  the  opening 
number,  "Norma,"  played  as  a  duet, 
the  audience  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
entire  entertainment.  Miss  McCay 
appeared  to  the  best  advantage  in  her 
piano  numbers  and  gave  a  very  bril- 
liant and  accurate  rendition  of  Eg- 
hart's  "Amoroso."  Her  touch  is  deli- 
cate and  she  seems  to  understand  tho- 
roughly the  composer's  every  mood 
Of  her  vocal  numbers,  "Killarney" 
was  perhaps  the  favorite.  "The  Al- 
pine Storm,"  a  piano  solo  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay was  thoroughly  artistic  and  beau- 
tifully rendered,  his  skill  as  a  pianist 
being  instantly  recognized  in  this  dif- 
ficult number,  which  he  rendered  with 
apparent  ease.  "The  Bells  of  St. 
Mary's,"  one  of  his  vocal  numbers, 
was  a  general  favorite,  this  showing 
his  baritone  voice  to  excellent  advan- 
tage. His  impersonations,  his  charac- 
ter sketch  and  his  stories,  including 
many  sparkling  with  Irish  wit,  were 
much  appreciated,  judging  by  the 
laughter  which  he  created  and  the 
applause  which  greeted  his  various 
numbers  along  this  line. 


Thursday,  April  29,  1915. 

f  X  TheJMindJivangelist. 
R^ir.  Thoflrfl^^WrPfc  is  preaching 
andsinging  at  the  M.  E.  church  every 
evening  this  week  and  is  to  continue 
over  the  Sabbath.  He  also  conducts 
Bible  readings  each  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.  On  Thursday  evening  fifty 
Odd  Fellows  are  to  be  present  in  a 
body.  The  Friday  afternoon  meeting 
is  especially  for  school  children  and 
young  people. 
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ipril  30,  1915. 


JUJNfl)  ]fr ITSIf  lAflS  GITE  CONTORT 

There  was  a  large  audience  present 
in  grange  hall  Tuesday  evening  to  list- 
en to  the  concert  given  by  the  blind 
musicians,  John  and  Mary  McCay.  The 
program  was  very  interesting  and  con- 
sisted of  piano  duets  and  vocal  solos 
by  both  and  humorous  songs  and  reci- 
tations and  impersonations. 

They  are  both  talented  musicians 
and  their  concert  was  pleasing  to  every 
person  present. 


NEW    V(»B 


Girl,  11,  Has  Blind 
'Grandpa '  Jailed; 
'Burden,' He  Says 

Old    Man    Begs    Police   to    Send    Him 

Some  Place  Where   Her.  Won't 

Cause  Worriment. 


"This  is  my  grandpa,  siY,  and  T  v 
him    arrested,"    a    sad-eyed    little    girl 
announced     yesterday      in      tlio     \ 
Twentieth  street  poflce  station 
led  a  bent,  white-bearded  o-ld  ma 
to   the  lieutenant's   desk. 

"But  why'."'  asked  Lieutenant  G 
kindly. 

"Because — because    he's    blind. "    the 
child    returned. 

Then    she    said    that    the    old    mans 
name   was   Michael   Punnay,   and    that{ 
he    bad    been   living-   with    her    mother 
and  father  a.t  No.  79  Ninth  avenue  for 
the    past    year. 

"But  we  can't  take  care  of  him  very 
well,"  she  continued.  "We  have  two 
little  babies  at  home,  and  papa  doesn't] 
work  all  the  time.  Thrc  days  ago 
grandpa  ran  away.  I  found  him  to-' 
day,  and  he  made  me  promise  that 
I'd  bring  him  here." 

"I'm  a  burden  to  them,"  the  old 
man  muttered,  huskily.  "A  burden  to 
everyone.  I — I  want  to  be  sent  Bonn 
place  where  no  one  will  worry  about 
me." 


<*1 


He  vcas  locked  up  as  a  vagrant,  but 
|not  until  eleven-year-old  Ellen  Gray 
[had  kissed  him  good- by  and.  the  re- 
serves in  the  back  room,  had  bought 
him   some  food.  t 
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BLXjjyr  ARTISTS    COMING   HERE 

Mr.   John   and   Miss  Mary  McCay,   the 
blind  artists,  brother  and     sister,     will 
give    a    concert   in      Colonial      hall,      on 
[Wednesday   evening,    May      14th.        The 
cCay's   support     themselves     in      this 
anner  and  give  an   entertainment     of 
xceptio'nal   manner.   Miss   McCay   has  a 
leasing  soprano  voice  while  her  broth- 
r   is   a   baritone    of  no      mean     ability. 
Despite    their   blindness  both      are     ac- 
complished  pianists.    Mr.    McCay   is  also 
a"  clever  impersonator  of  Irish   charac- 
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Tnursday,  May  6j  1915. 


EVANGELIST. 


Has  Been  in  Albion  Almost  a  Fort- 
night Hotoing  Meetings  in  the 

\  .  M.  E.  Church. 

f  llnd  since  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
ant Ifj^  the  past  fifteen  years  known 
ThTWtfghout  the  United  States  as  the 
"Blind  Evangelist",  Rev.  Thomas  Hous- 
ton, a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  has  been  for  almost  a  fort- 
night conducting  a  series  of  special 
meetings  which  have  attracted  large 
numbers  to  the  Methodist  church  each 
evening. 

Mr.  Houston  has  been  in  Western 
New  York  since  Christmas  and  has 
'been  rewarded  with  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  converts  as  a  result 
of  his  ministry.  In  Kuckville  and 
Kncwlesville,  where  he  was  before 
coming  to  Albion,  he  was  highly  pleas- 
ed over  the  additions  to  the  church- 
fold  credited  to  his  efforts. 

As  a  speaker  Mr.  Houston  endeavors 
to  appeal  to  the  intellect,  he  told  a 
representative  of  The  American,  as  he 
thinks'  the  appeal  to  emotion  alone  is 
of  little  value  in  evangelistic  work. 
His  speaking  voi^e  is  one  well  suited 
to  his  work  and  his  musical  talent 
and  education,  combined  with  a  rich 
baritone  voice,  enable  him  to  lead  the 
congregational  singing  and  sing  solos 
in  a  most  acceptable  manner  at  all  of 
his  meetings. 

Mr.  Houston's  career  has  been  a  very 
active  one.  He  has  traveled  all  over 
the  British  Isles  and  Australia  and 
has  preached  in  nearly  all  of  the 
states  East  of  the  Mississippi  river 
since  coming  to  the  United  States  28 
years  ago,  from  Scotland,  the  land  of 
his  birth. 

He  has  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife 

and   four  children.     The   photographs 

i  of    the   latter   show    them   to   be   fine 

j  types    of    boys    and    girls,    the    oldest 

'  girl    being    20   years   of   age   and    the 

youngest  a  girl,  fourteen  years.    They 

play  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments, 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  being  a  skilled 

organist.     The  oldest  son  has  recently 

gone  to  Porto  Rico  to  take  a  position 

with  a  navigation  company -there.  Mrs. 

Houston,    a    young-looking   woman   to 

be   the   mother   of   a   twenty-year  old 

daughter,  is  also  an  accomplished  mus- 

eian. 

The  most  interesting  sermon  that 
Mr.    Houston    preached,    according   to 


his  hearers,  is  the  one  in  which  he  re- 
lates the  story  of  his  life-work  and 
tells  how  he  lost  his  vision  and  its  e.f- 
jpon  his  life.  This  sermon  he  will 
preach  tonight,  using  the  text  that 
made  such  an  impression  on  him  thirty 
years  ago  the  story  of  Jesus  healing 
blind  Bartimaeus  at  Jericho. 

Mr.  Houston  was  born  in  Greenbch, 
Scotland.  He  was  brought  up  by  care- 
ful parents  and  given  an  education  cal- 
culated to  fit  him  to  be  an  architect. 
It  was  while  pursuing  the  mechanical 
studies  for  this  profession  that  he  met 
with  the  accident  that  deprived  him 
of  his  sight.  Following  this  misfor- 
tune he  went  to  an  institute  for  the 
blind  and  was  given  the  customary 
education.  He  learned  the  art  of  weav- 
ing baskets  and  upon  his  return  home 
after  t.wo  years  spent  in  school,  earned 
his  living  by  making  baskets. 

A  year  or  so  later  he  was  attracted 
to  the  evangelistic  meetings  being  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Sidney  Clibborn,  of 
London,  who  afterward  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  General  Booth,  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  He  attended  the 
meetings  regularly  and  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  ideas  presented  by  the 
London  speaker  that  he  and  two  or 
three  companions  sought  a  secluded 
corner  behind  a  hawthorn  hedge  and 
there  knelt  and  prayed  to  receive  fur- 
ther enlightenment. 


"It  was  there  behind  that  hedge  that 
I  experienced  the  change  of  heart 
known  as  conversion,"  said  Mr.  Hous- 
ton telling  the  story  a  few  days  ago. 

"I  had  no  further  desire  for  the  evil 
companions  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
whiling  away  the  time  with.  I  told 
them  so.  Passing  down  the  street  af- 
ter the  light  had  come  to  me,  I  sang  a 
hymn  and  gathered  the  boys  about  me. 
I  told  them  what  had  happened  and 
asked  them  to  follow  my  example. 
Several  of  them  did.  I  took  such  an 
active  part  in  the  services  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  my  town  that  I  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  leader  and  soon  was 
asked  to  act  as  his  assistant  in  the 
song  service  and  to  read  the  scriptures 
with  my  fingers  at  the  meetings. 

"Soon  I  went  on  a  tour  of  Ireland 
fid  Scotland  in  Y.  M  C.  A.  work  and 
then  to  Australia.  When  I  returned  a 
year  later  T  found  my  narents  and  two 
brothers  and  three  sisters  preparing  to 
go  to  the  United  States  and  I  went 
with  them.  Soon  after  we  landed  in 
New  York  city.  I  met  the  Rev.  George 
J.  Mingins,  pastor  of  the  Thirty-Fifth 
Street  Presbyterian  church.  I  held 
some  evangelistic  meetings  and  when 
Mr.  Mingins  was  told  what  T  was  doing 


jas  a  novice,  he  interested  himself  in 
my  affairs.  He  introduced  me  to 
Oeorge  R.  McKenzie,  then  president 
of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  com- 
pany. He  was  a  Scotchman  and  took- 
an  interest  in  me  because  I  was  one. 
He  encouraged  me  to  go  on  with  my 
work,  both  with  words  and  money,  and 
assisted  me  to  prepare  for  the  minis- 
try. I  was  prepared  by  two  ministers 
at  Union  Seminary  in  New  York, 
:  where  I  took  a  two-year's  special 
course  in  theology. 

"Following  this  I  was  examined  by 
the  Jersey  City  Presbytery  and  ordain- 
ed. Mr.  McKenzie  built  a  church  for 
me  and  I  was  installed  as  its  pastor, 
remaining  there  until  the  death  of  my 
benefactor.  Then  I  entered  the  evan- 
gelistic field." 

"How  do  you  regard  the  loss  of  your 
vision?"  Mr.  Houston  was  asked. 

"I  consider  that  it  has  had  a  benefi- 
cial influence  on  my  life  in  more  ways 
than  one.  I  would  never  have  been  a 
preacher  if  I  had  not  lost  my  sight. 
And  being  a  Christian  has  made  me  re- 
gard by  affliction  in  a  different  light 
than  I  did  at  first.  I  blamed  the  Cre- 
ator for  making  me  the  victim  of  the 
accident  that  deprived  me  of  vision.  I 
was.  rebellious  and  unhappy.  Now,  I 
feel  that  my  life  had  been  enriched 
in  many  ways  and  chief  of  these  is  the 
feeling  that  I  have  been  of  use  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  Houston  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Billy  Sunday,  whom  he  refers  to  as 
"the  greatest  man  in  the  world."  He 
follows  the  celebrated  evangelist's 
work  with  interest  and  his  first  re- 
quest for  the  news  of  the  day  is  to 
know  "what  Billy  is  doing." 

Besides  the  work  involved  in  his  own 
campaigns,  Mr.  Houston  has  assisted 
several  other  evangelists,  including 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman.  He  travels  alone 
and  has  been  as  far  as  Chicago  from 
his  New  Jersey  home  without  any 
one  but  the  regular  attendants  on  the 
trains  to  assist  him.  In  most  places 
he  is  able  to  go  to  the  church  where 
he  is  holding  meetings  alone,  and  soon 
learns  his  way  about  in  a  limited  area 
near  where  he  is  lodged. 

"My  dependence  on  others  for  trivial 
services  is  what  impresses  me  most 
with  the  disadvantage  of  being  blind." 
he  said  in  response  to  a  query  as  to. 
what  was  his  greatest,  hardship.  "I.i 
must  ask  others  for  so  many  little  ser- 
vices or  go  without.  The  sense  o/  de- 
pendence and  continual  self-denial  is 
what  I  find  most  difficult." 

Mr.  Houston  entertains  himself  byi 
reading  the  Mathilda  Ziegler  Magazine, 
which  is  in  the  raised  point  lettering^ 
used  by  the  blind.  This  magazine  is* 
published  monthly  in  New  York  and  is 
a  gift  to  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
from  Mrs.  Ziegler,  of  New  York  city, 
who  was  moved  to  make  the  gift  as  a 
memorial  to  a  blind  son. 

In  the  use  of  the  typewriter  Mr. 
Houston  is  very  proficient  and  his 
typed  letters  are  specimens  of  which 
many  an  experienced  typist  blessed 
with  eyesight  might  be  proud. 

Walking  is  his  favorite  exercise.  Ice- 
skating  is  a  favorite  sport  in  winter 
and  in  the  summer  he  finds  croquet 
an  enjoyable  form  of  entertainment. 
His  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
players  is  determined  by  their  voices. 
And  he  knows  when  and  where  the 
balls  are  struck,  by  the  sound.  When 
,he  wants  to  locate  the  wicket  through 
which  he  must  drive  the  ball,  he  does 
so  by  having  someone  strike  it  with 
the  mallet. 

As  a  fisherman,  Mr.  Houston  excels, 
and  he  is  very  fond  of  rowing  his  own 
boat  on  a  fishing  expedition.  In  Aus- 
tralia he  became  an  expert  horse  man 
riding  through  the  bush.  He  likes  to 
play  checkers  and  is  an  expert  at  the 
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game,  using  a  board  made  for  him  by 
one  of  his  sons. 

"How  do  you  know  the  size  of  your 
audiences?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  know  the  way  they  sing  and  also 
an  intuitional  sense  of  their  presence. 
A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  is 
as  tangible  to  me  as  it  is  to  a  speak- 
er or  singer  who  can  see  those  in  it." 

Mr.  Houston  tells  the  time  by  a 
watch  on  which  the  hours  are  repre- 
sented by  raised  Greek  numerals,  inJ 
stead  of  the  Roman  figures  commonly 
employed. 

When  he  leaves  Albion,  Mr.  Hot-, 
ton  expects  to  go  to  Belport,  L.  I.,  a/c| 
will  then  join  his  family,  whom  he  Mas 
not  seen  for  four  months,  at  Elizab/eth 
N.J. 
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y,    May   13,   1915. 

BLIND  ARTISTS  WTfcL 

GIVE  ENTERTAINMENT 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  the  blind  artists  who  appear 
Friday  night  at  Colonial  hall,  have  been 
commended  by  the  press  of  Xew  Eng- 
land. Their  entertainment  is  novel  and 
interesting  in  every  respect,  including, 
besides  the  musical  selections,  a  num- 
ber of  humorous  recitals.  Both  are 
singers  and  piano  players  of  high  mer- 
it. The  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
will  include  standard  and  popular  selec- 
tions from  famous  operas,  Irish  melo- 
dies, etc.  Aside  from  the  musical  part 
of  the  program,  there  will  be  dialect 
impersonations,  stories  of  rich  Irish 
wit  and  humorous  songs.  The  pro- 
gram will  last  two  hours  and  promises 
to  be  free  from  monotony.  Mr.  M<- 
Cay's  ability  as  a  story  teller  and  im- 
personator is  said  to  be  remarkable, 
since  he  has  never  been  able  to  see 
any  one  act.  No  less  amusing  will  be 
the  dialog  song,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith," 
in  which  Miss  McCay  takes  the  part 
of  a  scolding  wife. 
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MISS  HAMILTON'S 
ESTATEIS$500,000 

Blind  Granddaughter  of  Revo- 
IWWffSfy  Statesman  Remem- 
bers Faithful  Servants. 


WILL  IS  FILED  FOR  PROBATE 


Nephew   in   Sterling,   N.   Y.,   Is 

Left  $90,000  and  One-fifth 

of  the  Residue. 


Dy  servants,  the  will  of  Adelaide 
Hamilton,  blind  granddaughter  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  makes  special 
provision  for  those  employes.  The 
will  was  filed  for  probate  in  the  Sur- 
rogate's Court  yesterday.  She  died 
May  0  last.  The  estate  is  valued  at 
more  than  $500,000  personal  property 
and  the  real  estate  is  estimated  as 
nominal  in  value. 

A  codicil  reads:  "Having  been  af- 
flicted with  the  total  loss  of  my  eye- 
sight I  desire  to  make  further  pro- 
vision for  certain  of  my  household 
servants  In  recognition  of  their  faith- 
ful attendance  on  me  for  a  number 
of  years  past." 

Annie  Morgan,  chambermaid,  gets 
$1,250;  James  Boyle,  butler,  and  Wil- 
liam Kelly,  former  butler,  receive 
$1,250  each.  The  coachman  and  laun- 
dress get  $1,000  each  and  bequests  are 
made   to   other   employes. 

Columbia  University  receives  $1,000 
to  be  used  in  placing  a  bust  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  in  Hamilton  Hall. 
Three  thousand  dollars  is  left  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  for 
a  memorial  window  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Matia  E.   Hamilton. 

William  Fiesrson  Hamilton  of  Sterling, 
X.  Y.,  a  nephew,  gets  $90,000  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  residuary  estate.  Similar 
bequests  are  made  to  Helen  M.  Rhine- 
Ian  d«r,  a  niece,  and  Marie  H.  Swan,  a 
niece.  Marie  L.  McDavid,  a  grandniece, 
gets  $2,000  and  one-fifth  of  the  residuary 
estate.  The  Rev.  Alexander^  Hamilton 
of  Woodbury,  Conn.,  a  nephew,  is  left 
•one-fifth  the  residuary  estate. 

Schuyler  Hamilton,  a  nephew,  i.->  be- 
queathed a  bust  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. 
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^LEASING      ENTERTAINMENT      AT 
■COLONIAL    HALL   ATTENDED   BY 
OVER   30a  PEOPLE 

About  350  persons  attended  the  en- 
tertainment given  last  night  at  Colon- 
ial hall  by  the  blind  artists,  John  and 
Mary  McCay.  The"  program  embraced 
piano  and  vocal  selections,  humorous 
duets,  impersonations  and  specimens 
of  Irish  wit.  Both  performers  showed 
considerable  versatility.  Miss  McCay 
has  a  rich  soprano  voice  while  Mr. 
McCay  has  a  baritone  voice  of  fine 
quality.  The  entertainment  was  quite 
remarkable  considering  the  fact  that 
->oth  are  entirely  blind. 


y   22,    1915. 

Dedication  of  New   Pipe   Or- 
gan in  the  Congregational 
irch  Musical  Treat. 


Lowell,  Mass.,  formerly  of  this,  town, 
and  a  brother  of  H.  P.  and  William 
Cogswell  of  this  place  are  sorry  to  learn 
ol"  his  serious  illness.  Mr.  Cogswells 
brother,  William  Cogswell,  left  here 
this  week  for  the  bedside  of  his  broth- 
er. 

The  organ  recital  at  the  Congrega- 
tional church  last  evening  held  for  the 
purpose  of  dedicating  the  fine  new  pipe 
organ  recently  installed  fflWe,  proved 
to  be  a  great  musical  treat  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  was  listened  to  and  appreciated 
by  a  great  many  visitors  from  neigh- 
boring towns,  in  addition  to  the 
townspeople  of  this  place.  The  church 
^■fcirowded,  about  500  being  in  at- 
tendance. The  evening  was  pleasant 
and  many  came  a  long  distance  in 
teams  to  attend.  Several  young  lady 
ushers  waited  upon  the  people  at  the 
door,  showing  them  to  seats.  Included 
in  the  evening's  program,  which  was 
a  special  treat,  was  a  reading  given  by 
Miss  Eva  Scates,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Scates  of  this  town.  To  say 
that  all  the  friends  of  Miss  Scates  were 
justly  proud  of  her  rendering  of  the 
reading  would  be  to  but  poorly  ex- 
press their  appreciation  and  pleasure 
of  the  part  which  she  took  in  the  eve- 
ning's program.  Miss  Scates'  reading 
was,  Pour  Bars  in  the  Key  of  G.  The 
violin  solos  by  Miss  Edna  Knowles 
were  also  of  a  specially  high  order, 
Miss  Knowles'  love  for  music  always 
seeming  to  express  itself  in  the  notes 
she  plays.  During  the  evening  Profes- 
sor Lindsay,  the  blirAd-i>iorr^amst.  occu- 
pied the  place  at  the  pipeorgan,  de- 
lighting the  audience  and  winning 
much  applause.  A  born  mustcian,  he 
seemed  to  make  the  organ  talk.  The 
solos  by  T.  H.  Kirby  of  Bristol  were 
also  pleasingly  rendered.  Following 
was  the  evening's  program,  every  num- 
ber of  which  was  nicely  rendered: 
PART  FIRST. 

St.  Anne's  Fugue Bach 

Prof.  Lindsay. 
O  Dry  Those  Tears. .  .Teresa  Del  Riego 

Garnet  Birmingham. 

"Bccompaniment,  Prof.  Lindsay   at  the 

organ  and  Miss  Knowles,  violin. 

The  Lord  Is  Risen Arthur  Sullivan 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lindsay. 
Reading,  Four  Bars  in  the  Key  of  G 

Anon 

Miss  Eva  Scates. 

Andante  in  B  Flat Handel 

Prof.  Lindsay. 
A  Sacred  Song,  Angels  of  Light. Nevin 

Moonlight    on    the  Rhine Neuland 

Flower  Song Marzials 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  S.  Berne. 
PART  SECOND. 

Sonata  in  C.  Minor Mendelssohn 

Prof.  Lindsay, 
fesus  Lover  of  My  Soul. .  .Macdougall 

Calvarv  Paul  Rodney 

T.  H.  Kirby. 

Introduction  and  Polonaise  .  .C.  Bohm 

Miss  Edna  Knowles. 

Rejoice  Greatly Handel 

Mrs.  .1.  H.  Lindsay. 

Consider   and  Hear  Me Wooler 

P.  S.  Berrie. 

Toccato  in  G Dubois 

Prof.  Lindsay. 
The  proceeds   of  this  entertainment 
will  be  used  in  paying  the  debt  on  the 
new  organ. 


Because  of  care  and  attention  given 


(From  Our  Regular  Corresnondent.) 

FORT     FAIRFIELD,    May    21— The 
many  friends  of  A.    W.     Cogswell    of 
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A  BLIND  MAN'S  STRUCGLE 

WHEN  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
invited  subscribers  to  tell  of  their 
struggles  with  hardship,  many 
readers  felt  that  the  best  article  in  the 
series  was  that  in  which  a  blind  man  nar- 
rated his  experiences  in  making  some- 
thing of  himself  in  spite  of  his  sad 
handicap. 

This  is  the  story  he  gave : 

"My  life  has  been  a  struggle  in  the 
dark.  For  I  am  blind.  But  in  the  dark- 
ness I  have  light.  I  see  through  the  re- 
maining four  senses. 

"I  was  nearing  manhood  when  the  real 
gravity  of  the  matter  presented  itself  to 
me.  My  parents  were  poor,  and  I  realized 
that,  if  I  lived  as  long  as  some  of  my  an- 
cestors, I  would  soon  have  to  begin  to  do 
something  for  myself  in  life  or  become  a 
subject  of  charity. 

"I  did  not  enter  school  until  I  was  in 
my  fourteenth  year,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  impressions  have  been 
imprinted  upon  my  memory,  my  mind  still 
retains  some  very  vivid  pictures  of  those 
days. 

"Not  being  able  to  read  from  the  read- 
ers I  was  given  the  privilege  of  sitting 
with  some  pupil  who  read  the  lesson  over 
to  me  a  few  times,  and  I  went  to  class 
and  repeated  the  reading  lesson  from 
memory.  My  history,  geography  and 
arithmetic  were  learned  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 

"Not  until  I  was  past  twenty-one  did  I 
learn  that  I  was  entitled  to  attend  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Columbus,  and,  owing  to  my  age,  I  was 
permitted  to  attend  only  one  year.  In 
that  time,  however,  I  learned  much.  As- 
sociating as  I  did  with  so  many  blind 
pupils  of  all  ages,  many  of  whom  were 
very  bright,  and  many  who  were  to  a  great 
degree  helpless,  I  determined  to  make  a 
heroic  effort  to  do  something  for  my- 
self. 

"Soon  after  I  came  home  from  Colum- 
bus, I  started  a  small  mail-order  business, 
and  with  the  aid  of  my  mother,  who  read 
the  letters  and  addressed  the  packages,  I 
was  able  to  build  up  quite  a  little  business, 
and  from  some  of  my  plans  and  adver- 
tising schemes,  certain  other  persons,  who 
had  thousands  of  dollars  to  invest  in  ad- 
vertising, have  been  able  to  build  up  the 
largest  card  and  novelty  house  in  the 
country. 

"My  first  newspaper  story  of  any  note 
was  an  account  of  a  cyclone  that  passed 
through  the  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  did  quite  a  little  damage.  My  ac- 
count of  that  storm,  and  my  promptness 
in  getting  it  to  the  various  newspapers, 
secured  me  the  position  of  news  corre- 
spondent for  several  leading  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania   dailies. 

"I  consider  I  owe  a  portion  of  my  suc- 
cess in  life  to  the  fact  that  I  am  and  al- 
ways have  been  a  close  student  of  human 
nature.  Not  being  able  to  read  the  fea- 
tures of  persons,  I  made  a  study  of  the 


voice,  and  I  found  it  reveals  traits  of 
character,  habits  and  disposition  even 
more  correctly  than  the  features  and 
shape  of  the  head. 

"In  submitting  manuscripts  to  various 
publishers  I  have  met  with  many  difficul- 
ties. For  several  years  I  wrote  with 
pencil,  by  means  of  a  grooved  board  upon 
which  I  laid  my  paper,  and  although  my 
writing  was  legible,  it  was  not  so  clear 
as    most    publishers    wish    to    have    their 

copy. 

"I  determined  to  purchase  a  typewriter, 
and  when  the  machine  arrived  and  I  felt 
over  the  device  I  was  discouraged,  for  it 
seemed  intricate,  and  I  thought  I  could 
never  learn  to  use  it.  After  being  shown 
a  few  points,  I  soon  found  it  was  not 
nearly  so  difficult  as  I  had  at  first  sup- 
posed. Since  that  time  I  have  done 
all  my  own  correspondence  and  have 
also  prepared  all  my  copy  on  the  type- 
writer. 

"In  a  personal  interview  with  Professor 
Roy  Knabenshue,  the  daring  aerial  navi- 
gator, he  informed  me  I  could  write  a 
more  accurate  description  of  just  how  the 
earth,  with  its  rivers,  mountains  and  cities, 
actually  appear  to  one  in  an  airship 
than  anyone  he  had  read  who  had  trav- 
eled above  the  earth.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  I,  a  blind  man,  could  form  any  idea 
at  all  as  to  how  things  appeared,  espe- 
cially to  one  at  a  great  height.  All  I 
could  say  was  I  did  so  from  imagina- 
tion. 

"With  careful  management  I  have  been 
able  to  build  for  myself  and  wife  a  very 
comfortable  five-room  cottage.  I  have 
built  also  a  little  poultry  ranch.  -  When 
not  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  I  am  at- 
tending to  my  poultry.  I  have  buildings 
and  yards  for  eight  different  flocks,  and 
depend  upon  the  egg  production  for  profit. 
I  find  if  it  is  rightly  managed  it  will  yield 
a  handsome  little  income. 

"In  building  the  poultry  houses,  I  have 
done  quite  a  lot  of  the  work  myself,  and 
when  it  comes  to  sawing  off  a  board  or 
driving  a  nail  I  can  do  so  as  readily  as 
one  who  can  see.  There  is  a  peculiar 
sense,  which  I  am  not  able  to  describe, 
that  enables  me  to  strike  a  nail  directly 
on  the  head,  even  in  total  darkness.  I 
have  had  men  working  upon  my  residence 
and  poultry  houses,  and  I  could  stand  on 
the  ground  and  tell  the  builder  the  length 
and  size  of  certain  pieces  of  timber  to  be 
put  in  certain  places,  and  when  they  cut 
the  material  and  tried  it  they  found  it 
to  fit  the  place  exactly.  I  am  confident 
with  a  little  study  I  could  plan  a  house 
and  specify  every  piece  of  timber  in  it, 
and  if  my  plans  were  followed  it  would 
go  together  just  like  a  piece  of  furniture 
cut  by  machinery.  Providence  has  so 
ordered  it  that  when  one  of  the  five  senses 
is  weakened  or  destroyed,  the  others,  and 
more  especially  one,  becomes  more  acute 
than  the  rest.  I  find  this  is  true  in  my 
case.  My  hearing  is  excellent,  and  in 
delicate  tests  I  have  found  I  can  hear 
sounds  that  few  others  can  detect.  My 
sense  of  touch  is  extremely  acute,  espe- 
cially in  some  ways.  At  night,  when  it 
is  calm,  I  can  walk  along  a  sidewalk  and 
feel  a  shadow,  or  atmospheric  resistance, 
of  every  tree  or  telephone  pole  I  pass, 
and  should  a  person  be  standing  at  the 
side  of  a  walk  with  which  I  am  thor- 
oughly acquainted,  and  I  am  not  too  deep 
in  thought,  I  can  tell  the  very  moment 
I  pass  them. 

"Through  the  sense  of  touch  I  am  able 
to  gather  different  kinds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,    and    can    detect    the    different 


varieties  as  soon  as  I  touch  them.  Through 
the  sense  of  hearing  I  am  able  to  distin- 
guish one  fowl  from  another,  and  even 
when  they  are  quite  small  I  can  tell  the 
males  from  the  females  by  the  tone  of 
the  voice. 

"I  am  naturally  able  to  notice  certain 
peculiarities  in  people.  I  have  had  per- 
sons talk  loudly  to  me  because  they  knew 
I  was  afflicted  and  supposed  it  required 
a  greater  effort  for  them  to  make  them- 
selves understood.  I  have  actually  known 
persons  to  talk  loudly  to  a  man  who  was 
lame,  and  it  is  very  common  for  people 
to  speak  loudly  to  a  foreigner. 

"The  blind  are,  as  a  rule,  the  happiest 
class  of  people  in  the  world.  A  great  per 
cent  of  them  are  musicians,  and  although 
they  live  in  darkness,  they  possess  that 
light  which  makes  life  worth  the  living. 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  a  bold  strug- 
gle, and  I  feel  that  so  far,  I  have  been 
amply  rewarded,  even  if  I  do  have  to 
miss  the  pleasures  of  life  obtained  through 
the  sense  of  sight.  I  am  content  with 
my  lot,  and  do  not  worry  half  so  much 
as  many  I  know  who  have  all  their  facul- 
ties and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  see 
perfectly  in  the  life  to  come." 
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HAD  VISIONS  OF 
GERMAN  BOMB 


But  it  Was  Plastering  That 

Fell  on  Blind  William 

Malone. 


William  T.  Malone,  the  well-known 
]J^im  vendor  of  candy  and  small 
wares,  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
war.  He  was  doing-  a  good  business  at 
(he  dancing-  party  at  the  armory  Fri- 
day evening,  and  between  sales  was 
discussing  his  favorite   topic. 

"The  Germans  have  got  a  great  fleet 
of  airships  in  addition  to  their  subma- 
rines," .Mr.  Malone  said,  "and  I  ex- 
pect before  long-  they  will  make  a  big 
raid   on   England." 

Just  at  that  moment,  a  large  piece 
of  plastering  fell  from  the  ceiling  di- 
rectly on  Mr.  Malone,  covering  him 
with  lime  and  filling  his  basket  with 
the   same    substance. 

"Goodness,  there's  a  bomb  from  one 
of  them  now,"  said  he,  rising  from  hie 
chair  with  alacrity.  It  was  a  few 
minutes  before  his  friends  could  ex- 
plain to  him  just  what  had  happened. 
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OLDEST  FEMA 
^PORTER  BUND 

fcicinity  of  Boston  and  the  only  blin 
[be  oldest  woman  reporter  in  th 
|e  known  is  Miss  Laura  Muzze; 
Sgham,  who  for  35  years  has  fur 
n\*hed  the  East  Lexington  news  fd 
the  Minute.  Man.  She  has  no\ 
reached  the  age  of  78  years  and  he 
sight  has  so  failed  that  she  is  unabl 
to  read  or  see  her  own  writing,  bu 
she  continues  to  furnish  a  weekl; 
column. 

Miss  Brigham  is  not  blind,  as  blind- 
ness is  ordinarily  understood.  She  cai 
see  well  enough  to  move  about  and  at 
tend  to  her  housework,  but  her  sigh 
has  been  failing  for  near  work  unti 
for  the  past  year  she  has  been  unabl 
to  read.  She  has  lived  sucl 
a  life  of  service  and  usei 
fulness,  however,  that  she  ha 
an  abundance  of  friends  who  read  ti 
her  and  revise  the  notes  of  her  new 
articles,  as  well  as  bring  to  her  ac, 
counts  of  affairs  which  she  does  no 
attend  in  person.  None  of  her  othe 
faculites  has  failed.  Her  hearing  i 
acute  and  her  memory  excellent,  am 
one  young  lady  says'  "What  is  the  us 
of  reading  to  you  when  you  know  th' 
meaning  of  all  the  words  so  much  bet 
ter  than  I."  Said  another,  "There's  n* 
need  for  me  to  tell  you  about  the  ser 
mon  when  you  don't  go  to  church.  I 
I  tell  you  the  text  you  know  what  th. 
sermon  was.'" 


Born  Near  Monroe  Tavern. 
She  was  born  in  Lexington,  in  d 
small  house  close  by  the  Monro, 
tavern,  and  was  educated  at  the  Brad' 
ford  school  for  young  ladies.  He; 
quickness  of  intellect  is  inherited.  He) 
grandfather  won  a  prize  in  logic  a- 
Harvard  years  ago.  The  prize  was  of- 
fered for  the  most  concise  syllogism 
This  was  his:  "Whatever  is  is.  right 
My  syllogism  is.  Therefore  my  syllo- 
gism   Is   right." 

She  has  always  been  fond  of  books 
and  has  had  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
from  the  first,  though  for  a  few  years 
she  had  to  pick  berries  to  earn  the 
money  for  the  subscription.  She  wrote 
much,  but  principally  for  her  friends, 
and  having  lived  all  her  life  in  the 
town  she  was  asked  35  years  ago  to 
take  up  newspaper  work.  This  she  did 
with  readiness  and  carried  on  with 
success  until  now  she  is  unwilling  to 
abandon  it,  though  she  has  feared  that 
her  failing  eyesight  would  compel  her 
to   do    so. 

So  long  as  her  large  circle  of  young 
friends  continues  she  wiy  be  able  to 
continue  it,  even  if  she  should  be- 
come entirely  blind  and  unable  to 
leave  the  house.  Laura,  as  she  is  fa- 
miliarly and  affectionately  known,  has 
always  had  a  large  acquaintance! 
among  the  boys  and  girls  of  school' 
years,  who  come  to  her  with  their 
troubles  and  always  find  a  sympa- 
thetic counsellor,  and  they  are  eager 
to  return  the  service  now  that  they 
have  the  opportunity. 

For  22  years  she  taught  a  class  in 
the  Sunday  school  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  where  her  father  was  deacon 
42  years.  How  wide  and  devoted  is  her 
circle  of  friends  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  Christmas  remembrances 
she  received,  so  many  that  there  are 
bundles  yet   unpacked' 


Of  Colonial  Descent. 
Miss  Brigham  is  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Abby  Ann  Brigham.  Her 
father  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Thomas  Brigham,  who  came  to  thi^ 
country  in  1635,  in  the  ship  Susan  and 


Ellyn,  and  settled  in  Watertown.  Heij 
grandfather  was  a  minister  and  her 
grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  Col. 
Monroe  of  the  famous  Monroe  Tavern. 
Among  the  prized  relics  in  her  pos- 
session is  the  table  from  which  Wash- 
ington dined  when  he  was  a  guest 
there.  She  has  much  of  her  grand- 
mother's antique-  furniture,  but  has 
given  to  the  Monroe  house  museum 
many  family  relics,  including  her 
grandmother's  portrait  and  wedding 
ring.  That  ring,  of  old  English  work- 
manship, showing  the  British  crown, 
bears  the  inscription  "Hearts  united 
make  contented  life."  This  was  the, 
sentiment  she  sent  to  a  cousin,  a 
daughter  of  James  P.  Monroe,  of 
Brimmer  street,  Boston,  who  was 
married  recently. 

For  nearly  all  her  78  years  she  has 
lived  in  her  present  residence,  251 
Massachusetts  avenue,  East  Uexing- 
ton,  and  now,  with  no  near  living  rel- 
atives, she  finds  her  life  not  at  all 
lonely,  but,  cheered  by  the  companion- 
ship of  young  people  and  interested  in 
her  work,  she  maintains  the  sprightli- 
ness  and  optimistic  outlook  of  those 
much  her  junior. 


■ANCHEfSTKR  tN   Tf  1  Mmrrrm 


Tuesda>,  25,    1915. 


g'"^  Blind  Musical  Artists. 

JoTin  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and  sis- 
ter, both  of  whom  have  been  blind  since 
early  childhood,  will  give  one  of  their 
novel  and  interesting  musical  and  hu- 
morous recitals  at  Odd  Fellows'  hall  this 
week  Friday  evning.  May  28.  This  won- 
derfully gifted  couple  is  highly  commend- 
ed by  the  leading  press  of  New  England. 
Miss  McCay  has  a  pure,  sweet  and  sym- 
pathetic voice,  with  a  good  range,  while 
her  brother  is  the  possessor  of  a  rich 
baritone.  He  excites  much  laughter  by 
his  droll  humor  and  rich  Irish  wit,  and 
his  cleverness  as  an  impersonator  is  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  he  has  never  been 
able  to  see  the  action  of  others. 
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JLIND  PEABODY 
GIRL  IN  RECITAL 

Iiss     Pattilo     Gives     Remarkable 
icert. 


1USICALT1JWT  MARVELOUS 


ND    SHE    HAS    BEEN    WITHOUT 
SIGHT   FROM    BIRTH. 


Mays  Charming  Program  of  Great 
Works  of  Master  Composers,  In- 
cluding Beethoven,  Bach,  Brahms 
and  Chopin — Plays  With  One 
Hand,  Reading  Raised  Notes 
With  Other — Renders  Intricate 
Glissando  With  Astonishing  Ease 
and   Precision. 


The  fifty-second  Peabody  Diploma 
Piano  Recital  was  given  last  evening 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Chase  Pattillo,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  has  been  a  student 
at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Mu-' 
sic   for  four   years. 


Her  teachers  have  been  Ernest^ 
Hutchison  and  George  J.  Boyle  on  the' 
piano,  and  Howard  R.  Thatcher  in 
harmo.  and  composition.  She  has 
been  bli  d  from  her  birth  but  her 
musical  :'aient  la  /simply  marvelous. 
st  everting  was  a  su- 
perb triumph  artistically,  even  to  her 
rendering  the  last  note  in  a  glissando 
passage  with  even  much  more  than 
the  certainty  of  sight.  Her  touch  and 
memory  are  absolute,  and  she  seems 
without  the  ability  to  forget.  She 
memorizes  from  the  Braid  points, 
which  she  reads  with  one  hand,  while 
she  plays  the  music  she  reads  with 
the  other.  Her  auditors  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  sh'e  sees  nothing  until 
she  tries  to  walk  across  an  unfamil- 
iar stage  on  her  way  to  and  from 
the  piano. 

She  selected  last  evening  a  mar- 
vellous program,  well  nigh  improb- 
able for  any  pianist.  The  first  num- 
ber was  the  celebrated  Bach  prelude 
and  Fugue  in  A  minor,  transcribed 
from  organ  for  piano  by  Franz  Liszt. 
Her  second  number  was  the  Bee- 
thoven sonata  -in  A  flat,  op.  110, 
which  the  great  master  composed 
after  he  had  become  as  deaf  as  a 
post,  and  which  therefore  he  never 
heard  by  any  earthly  player,  al- 
though every  sound  of  it  was  as  fa- 
miliar as  his  own  name  to  his  men- 
tal ear. 

After  Beethoven  lost  his  hearing  he 
depended  entirely  on  the  sight  of  the 
notes  to  determine  their  sound  and. 
woe  betide  the  musician  who  ever 
attempted  to  deceive  him  as  to 
note. 

Miss  Pattillo  gave  two  Brahms  I 
termezzos,  B  minor,  opus  119,  No. 
and  E  minor,  same  opus,  No.  2.  S 
then  played  .Chopin's  Nocturne,  i 
55,  and  Barcarolle,  opus  69,  and  two 
selections  by  Alberiz,  Evocation  and 
El  Paerto,  and  one  number  by- 
Maurice  Ravel.  The  two  closing 
works  were  by  her  last  teacher,  Pro- 
fessor Boyle,  Cradle  Song  and  Valse 
Caprice.  After  an  enthusiastic  encore 
she  repeated  the  Cradle  Song.  She 
was  Jieartily  congratulated  by  many 
ffriend's,.'  of  whom  some  had  heard 
her  only  for  the  first  time.  As  she 
is  a  beautiful  girl,  only  18  years  of 
age,  and  of  remarkable  mental 
brightness,  it  is  very,  evident  that  her 
musical  career  is  only  just  beginning. 

Frederick  D.  Weaver,  who  won  the 
coveted  grand  piano  last  week  offered 
to  the  best  student  in  the  senior 
class  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music,  will  give  his  public  graduation 
recital  in  the  conservatory  concert 
hall  this  evening. 
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BLIND  PIANIST  CHARMS 


eth  Chase  Patillo  Gives  Di- 
ploma Recital. 


shows  bril: 

- 


T  TECHNIQUE 


I  Is  First  Blind  GMTo  Receive  Pea- 
body Flano  Diploma Has  Diffi- 
cult  Program. 

The  fifty-second  Peabody  diploma  re- 
cital was  given  last  evening  at  the  con- 
servatory by  Elizabeth   Chase  Patt'llo 


Tj 


of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  has  been  a  piano 
Pupil  of  the  institute  for  four  years, 
studying  first  with  Ernest  Hutcheson 
and  later  with  George  F.  Boyle,  and 
harmony  and  composition  with  Howard 
R.  Thatcher.  The  Peabocly  piano  di- 
ploma will  be  officially  conferred  upon 
her  tomorrow  evening. 

The  recital  was  a  real  inspiration,  for 
Miss  Pattillo  has  been  quite  blind  almost 
since  the  day  of  her  birth  and  to  find  th& 
young  girl,  so  buoyant  and  yet  so  gen- 
tle, playing  with  the  amount  of  freedom 
that  she  has  acquired,  a  surprising 
amount  under  the  circumstances,  and,  in 
occasional  episodes  of  her  long  and  ex- 
acting program,  with  a  brilliancy  that 
any  player  "might  envy,  was  a  moving 
and  beautiful  thing  indeed. 

Her  playing,  however,  as  a  whole,  is 
marked  by  a  tender  sweetness,  a  grace- 
ful charm,  rather  than  any  particular 
forcefulness.  She  has  a  beautiful  touch, 
her  passage  work  is  velvety  and  alluring 
and  her  work  is  marked  by  a  good  deal 
of  variety,  for  she  seems  to  have  a  special 
instinct  that  enables  her  to  give  real 
interpretations  to  the  things  that  she 
plays. 

This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  recital,  when  the  num- 
bers given  were  all  of  the  modern  school, 
lovely  examples  of  the  rarely  played 
compositions  of  Albeniz,  the  Spanish 
writer  who  just  recently  has  been  at- 
tracting so  much  attention;  of  Maurice 
Ravel,  with  their  atmospheric  coloring; 
of  George  F.  Boyle,  who  is  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  of  the  writers  of 
the  moment. 

These  works  Miss  Pattillo  played  con- 
amore,  for  she  was  so  entirely  in  sym- 
pathy witli  their  mystic  suggestion. 
They  have  a  syiwtual  quality  that 
seemed  to  appear  in  some  curious  way 
to  some  special  sense  that  the  player 
possesses,  so  that  her  work  in  these 
pieces  was  especially  beautiful. 

She  gave,  too,  a  fine  rendition  of  the 
Chopin  "Barcarolle,"  and  her  reading 
of  the  second  Brahms  "Intermezzo"  was 
also  interesting,  more  satisfying  than 
that  of  the  first,  which  was  a  little  lack- 
ing in  unity.  She  played  the  Chopin 
"Nocturne,"  the  rarely  heard  Op.  55, 
No.  2,  with  an  extremely  nice  senti- 
ment, and  her*  Bach  "Fugue,"  the  one 
in  A  minor,  the  Liszt  transcription,  was 
remarkably  suave. 

The  principal  classic  number  was  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  in  A  flat,  Op.  110.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  sonata  and  Miss  Pat- 
tillo played  it  in  a  very  agreeable  man- 
ner, with  a  certain  amount  of  color,  but 
always  with  that  tender  sweetness  that 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  her  work.  She  made 
her  deepest  impression  on  her  audience, 
however,  in  the  splendid  "Jeu  d'Eaux." 
by  Ravel,  which  she  gave  with  real  bril- 
liance. 

In  the  final  analysis,  though,  her  re- 
cital must  be  regarded  as  a  truly  amaz- 
ing tour  de  force,  for  Miss  Pattillo  has 
exceptional  gifts  and  has  surmounted 
seemingly .  insurmountable  difficulties. 
For  this  reason  the  concert  became  a 
thing  apart  and  proved  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  the  year.  She  is  the 
first  sightless  pupil  in  the  history  of 
the  conservatory  to  reecive  the  Peabody 
piano  diploma.  J.  O.  L. 
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Sunday,    May   30,    1915. 


BUND  MAN  A  LAWYER. 
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ead    Blaekstonr    to    Him— 
Shingle  Out. 

PIERRE,  S.  P.,  May  29.— Among  fhe 
successful  applicants  Cor  admission 
to  the  bar  at  the  recent  examination 
before  the  Supreme  Court  was  Ole  H 
Flow,  a  native  of  the  Black  Hills,  who 
has  worked  under  the  handicap  of 
blindness  from  birth. 

For  years  he   made  his  way  In  the 
world  as  a  piano  tuner,  but  aspired  to 


the  law,  and  securing  a  copy  of 
Blackstone,  had  his  sister  read  the 
work  to  him. 

At  the  examinations  the  questions 
svere  read  to  Flow  by  one  of  fhe 
'ourt  stenographers,  and  his  answers 
ivere  written  out  on  an  ordinary  type- 
vriter,    he   never   having  recourse   to 

he  machines  arranged  especially  for 

he  blind. 
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MOTHER  BLmjS&'S  AID 

Miss  Pattillo   Played  First   Time 
When  10  Months  Old. 


SS   AT   PEABODY 


LED   HER 


Will     Receive  Wploma     TonigUt 

31  is.    Pattillo    Always    With    Her 

To    Prevent    Overwork. 

■ 
"1  started  to  study  music  because  I! 
loved  it — because  I  wanted  to  play  to 
amuse  myself,"  explained  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Chase  Pattillo,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
yesterday  as  to  how  she  became  the 
first  blind  pupil  in  the  history  of  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  to  re- 
ceive the  Peabody  diploma  and  she  cre- 
ated a  sensation  Wednesday  evening  by 
her  playing  at  the  diploma  recital  at  the 
institute. 

She  seems  hardly  out  of  her  teens, 
this  slender  girl  who  has  been  sight- 
less since  she  was  a  week  old,  but  has 
overcome  almost  impassible  barriers  to 
gain  the  diploma  which  will  be  hers 
tonight. 

"I  was  only  about  10  months  old  when 
my  musical  tendency  made  itself 
known,"  she  said.  "I  had  a  little  toy 
piano,  on  which  I  first  produced  music. 
I  used  to  sit  before  it  and  hum  little 
tunes  to  myself  and  finally  I  began  pick- 
ing them  out  on  the  little  wooden  keys. 
The  first  tune  I  ever  played  was  that 
one  in  Mother  Goose,.  "Georgie-porgie," 
and  I  soon  was  able  to  pick  out  others. 

"When  my  mother  and  relatives  found 
out  what  I  was  doing  they  asked  me 
about  studying  music,  and  of  course  I 
was  wild  to  do  it.  But  I  had  to  wait 
some  time  before  I  could  really  begin 
to  study.  When  I  was  still  a  little  baby 
one  of  my  aunts  used  to  take  me  on  her 
lap  while  she  played  the  piano,  and 
that's  the  way  they  used  to  get  me  to 
sleep. 

"I  was  eight  years  old  when  I  took 
my  first  lesson  from  Mrs.  J.  Louis 
Browne,  of  Atlanta.  She  had  been  very 
successful  in  teaching  others.  I  was 
i'  to  learn,  but  at  first  I  couldn't 
quite  grasp  what  she  told  me  about 
the  piano.  But  one  day  it  seemed  to 
hurst  on  me  all  of  a  sudden  and  I  went 
right  ahead  then  and  worked  hard.  So 
hard,  in  fact,  that  I  was  compelled  to 
give  it  up  for  a  time  because  I  had  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

"Then  I  came  up  to  Baltimore  and 
for  several  months  studied  at  the  Mary- 
land Institute  for  the  Blind.  Four  years 
ago  I  started  my  work  at  the  Peabody. 
I  found  that  Mrs.  Browne's  method  of 
teaching  had  been  so  good  and  was  so 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  those  used 
at  the  conservatory  that  I  did  not  have 
to  take  any  preparatory  work,  but 
went  right  into  the  main  conservatory." 
Miss  Pattillo's  mother  has  been  con- 
stantly at  her  side  during  her  years  of 
work.  Mrs.  Pattillo  declares  that  all 
she  has  done  was  to  keep  her  daughter 
from  working  too  hard.  Miss  Pattillo's 
teachers  are  very  proud  of  her,  for  she 
made  the  highest  average  of  the  three 
to  receive  the  diploma,  making  184% 
out  of  a  possible  200. 
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Wednesday,  June  2,  1915. 


b\inh  residents 
fallow  war  closely 


Valuable     Information     Re- 
ceived by  J.  N.  Marble, 
1069  State  Street. 


Probably  no  citizens  of  Springfield 
are  following  the  European  war  more 
closely  or  digging  into  its  causes  more 
deeply  than  those  who  are  blind. 
While,  of  course,  they  cannot  refitf 
the.  newspapers,  they  have  prominent 
ministers  and  other  men  give  them 
the  gist  and  the  meat  of  newspaper 
Mar  news  each  week  at  a  meeting 
in    South    Church. 

They  like  above  everything  else  to 
obtain  personal,  first-hand  news  and 
are  digging  it  up  whenever  possible. 
An  instance  of  this  is  given  in  the 
statement  of  J.  N.  Marble,  1069  State 
Street,  that  a  New  York  friend  had 
informed  him  that  Collector  of  Port 
Ma  lone  says  there  were  no  guns  on 
the  Lusitania  when  she  left  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Marble  says  that  the  collector 
told  his  friend  this  personally  and 
that  the  collector's  statement  was 
based  on  an  inspection  of  the  liner 
made  by  Government  officials.  T|iis 
statement  simply  confirms  what  has 
already  been  announced  from  Wash- 
ington sources,  but  is  regarded  as  a 
highly  valuable  bit  of  confirmation  by 
Mr.   Marble  because  of  its  source. 
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Saturday,  June  5,  1915 

jpifr-arroRNEY  undergoes 

CJHJNSELOR'S  EXAMINATIONS 

TRENTON.  June  5. — Among  the 
ferty-nine  candidates  who  yesterday 
took  the  June  examinations  for  coun- 
selors-at-law,  was  Walter  Laurence 
Bacon  of  Bridgeton,  who  lost  his  eye- 
sight witliin  three  weeks  after  he  had 
passed  the  tests  for  attorney  three 
years  ago.  Bacon  had  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  his  wife  to  bring  him  here 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  special 
arrangements  by  which  the  questions 
were  repeated  to  him  and  a  stenographer 
took  down   his  answers. 

Bacon  is  afflicted  with  optical 
neuritis,  but  is  able  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

The  smallest  class  of  candidates  at- 
tended the  bar  examinations  in  five 
years.  In  addition  to  the  forty-nine 
who  took  the  counselor's  tests,  there 
were  sixty-six  law  students  who  ap- 
plied  for   the   tests   for   attorneys. 
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Monday,   Jur.e   7,   1915. 


Novel  Entertainment 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  artists, 
will  give  one  of  their  interMRigr  musn 
ical  and  humorous  recitals  in  O'Don- 
nell  hall.  Friday,  June  11.  Both  have 
been  blind  since  early  childhood.  Miss 
McCay  has  an  attractively  sweet  and 
sympathetic  soprano  voice,  with  gooc 
range,  and  her  brother  is  the  posses- 
sor of  a  rich  baritone.  They  play  th( 
piano  with  skill  and  fine  effect.  Mr 
McCay  is  a  clever  story  teller  anc 
humorist.  His  ability  as  an  imper- 
sonator is  to  be  wondered  at,  since  il 
has  never  been  his  privilege  to  see  the 
actions  of  others.  He  excites  mud' 
laughter  by  his  droll  humor,  and  ricl 
Irish  wit.  No  less  natural  and  amus- 
ing is  the  dialogue  song:  "Mr.  anc 
Mrs.  Smith,"  in  which  Miss  McCaj 
takes   the   part   of  a  scolding  wife. 
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Wednesday,  June  S,  1915. 


Concert  By 


Artista 


Blind  Artist 


Manchester  newspapers  speak  most 
highly  of  the  concert  given  there  re- 
cently by  John  and  Mary  McCay,  the 
blind  brother  and  sister,  who  are  to 
entertain  at  O'Donnell  Memorial  hall 
here  at  8  o'clock  tomorrow  evening. 
Xi:  addition  to  the  fine  musical  num-  j 
bers  by  both,  the  entertainment  will 
have  its  full  share  of  humor,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  program  an- 
nounced   today: 

Part  One — Piano  duet,  "Norma" 
(Beyer) ;  vocal  duet,  "How  Beautiful 
is  Night";  soprano  solo,  "Killarney"; 
humorous  song,  "A  Jolly  Good 
Laugh";  piano  solo,  "Amoroso,"  Miss 
McCay;  baritone  solo,  "The  Bells  of 
St.  Mary's";  duet  (humorous)  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,"  a  domestic  quarrel; 
comic  character  sketch  (in  costume) 
"The    Old    Rollicker"    Mr.    McCay. 

Part  Two — Piano  solo,  "The  Alpine 
Storm,"  Mr.  McCay;  vocal  duet,  "The 
Harp  That  Once  Thro'  Tara's  Halls"; 
baritone  solo,  "Off  to  Philadelphia," 
adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody; 
specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humor,  Mr. 
McCay;  soprano  solo,  "Sing-  Sweet 
Bird";  piano  duet,  "II  Trovatore" ! 
(Melnotte);  impersonations,  "The 
Bashful  Man,"  "The  Schoolboy's  First 
4 1  tempt  to  Recite  a  Poem,"  etc.,  Mr. 
McCay;  vocal  duel,  "Oh,  That  "We 
Two    Were    Maying." 


*JEW   TCJ'K     N     T      COMVPVRTAL  (1 

Thursday,  June-  10,  1915. 
$26,000  FOR  SIGHT  AND  SPEECH 

Girl  Who  "Was  Also   Partly  Paralyzed 
/+.      Awarded    Bisr   Dumapres. 

^S^ury   in  the    Supreme   Court,   Brooklyn, 
Justice  Kelly   presiding,   returned   a   verdict1 
of    $26.00    damages    yesterday    in    favor 
Miss  Helen  McGee  of  No.   155  Douglas  St., 
that  city   in  a  suit  against   the   Manhat.nn 
Bridge    Three-Cent    Line. 

The  suit  was  based  on  an  accident  in 
Deeeni'ber  last,  when  a  car  jumped  the 
traces  at  the  Brooklyn  end  of  the  bridge 
and  turned  turti'e.  Vs  'he  result  of  injuries 
received  as  a  passenger,  Miss  McGee's  right 
arm  was  paralyzed,  she  losr  the  power  of 
speech  and  is  now  totally  blind.  She  was 
made  deaf  in  the  right  ear. 
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Friday,    J  me   11,    1019. 

Another 

Milestone  for 

"Blind  Man 

on  the  Corner " 


('.  C.  Gardner  Has  Been 
At  His  Post  the  Past 
11  Years. 


Eleven  years  ago  to-day  Frank- 
lin C.  Gardner,  the  "llinrli Hrofc —  the 
Corner"  took  up  his  station  at  Main 
and  Centre  street  and  sold  his  first 
copy  of  the  Daily  Enterprise.  Day  in 
and  day  out,  without  a  miss,  in  that 
length  of  time,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  he  has  sold  the  Enterprise, 
and  believes  that  close  to  a  half  mil- 
lion papers  have  passed  through  his 
hands. 


His  cry  is  heard  above  the  roar  of 
traffic  and  despite  his  affliction  he 
recognizes  in  each  sound  a  friend — a 
part  of  his  world.  Before  he  was 
stricken  he  had  a  large  number  of 
friends,  but  they  do  not  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  .number  he  has  made  in 

the  past  11  years. 

"The  'loop'  has  kind  of  changed 
things  about  a  bit,"  he  said  while 
chatting  about  his  anniversary.  "I 
notice  the  difference,  but  still  I  retain 
all  my  old  customers  and  many  of 
them  remember  that  another  year  has 
rolled  by  since  I  came  here.  That  the 
Enterprise  is  constantly  growing,  I 
know  by  the  volume  of  my  sales.  I 
hardly  realize  the  time  has  passed  so 
quickly." 

Time  has  dealt  gently  with  him  and 
his  general  health  is  of  the  best.|6un- 
day  is  always  his  day  of  re4|Lahd 
together  with  his  wife,  who  is  ley*** 
2d  to  him,  he  seeks  rest  and  re\ea-( 
ion  occasionally  by  taking  a  tro\ey 
ide  to  outdoor  places  in  this  vicT 
ty. 

If  his  health  continues,  and  he  seel 
to  reason  why  it  shouldn't,  as  from! 

each,  afternoon   until   7,   he   enjoys' 
he  outdoor  sun  and  air  at  his  post, 
ie  expects  to  continue  selling  the  En- 
crprise  for  at  least  11  vgar^  mnrp 
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Saturday,   June   12,   1315. 


CONCERT 

BUM)  ARTISTS. 

Interesting  Entertain- 
ment in  O'Donnell  Hall 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind 
artists,  gave  a  pleasing  concert  and 
entertainment       Friday     evening       in 

O'Donnell  hall  before  a  good-sized  au- 
dience. This  was  their  second  ap- 
pearance in  Nashua  and  judging  from 
the  applause  they  received,  it  will  not 
be  their  last.  The  program  included 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and 
comic   sketches. 

Both  Mr.  McCay  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Mary,  are  skilful  pianists.  Mr.  Mo- 
ray   has   a   rich     baritone  voice     and 
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Miss  McCay  possesses  a  very  pleasing 
soprano,  which  she  employs  to  ad- 
vantage. Both  have  a/i  admirable 
sense  of  humor  and  this  comes  into 
p'.ay  especially  in  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith."  The  lack  of  forbearance  in 
H  r  family  squabble  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Smith  is  most  realistic.  Mr.  McCay 
knows  what  Irish  wit  and  humor  is— 
sine,  why  shouldn't  he,  and  when  ho 
laughs  one  of  those  mirthful  laughs, 
V'-ii    just    can't    help   joining   him. 

Miss  McCay  is  quiet  in  manner. 
Her  brother  and  herself  have  never 
had  the  sense  of  sight,  but,  as  in  manj? 
cases,  when  one  sense  is  taken  away, 
either  another  takes  its  place,  or  an- 
other of  the  remaining  ones  is  devel- 
oped to  a  high  degree.  Neither  brother 
nor  sister  is  over  confident  in  pass- 
irom  one  point  to  another  on  tho 
stage,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see 
Mr.  McCay,  having  established  his 
surroundings,  take  his  sister's  arm  and 
lead    her    to    a    seat. 

Miss    McCay    sings      the    Irish    songs 
with    a   tenderness    that   would    remind 
of  a   lovable  Irish  mother,     sing- 
straight  from  the  heart. 
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Sunday,  June  13,  1915. 


niilJTD  WAR  NURSE,  100  YEARS 

OM},  DOES   HOUSEWORK. 

INB,  Wis.,  June  12. — Harriet 
d  Harrington,  Civil  War  nurse 
nddaughter  of  Chief  Gray  Eagle 
Cherokees,  celebrated  the  100th 
ersary  of  her  birth  &  few  days  ago. 
Her  mother  was  White  Fawn,  daugh- 
ter of  Grs^y  Eagle.  Gen.  Grant  obtained 
her  an  appointment  as  a  nurse  in  Civil 
War  field  hospitals.  She  came  to  Racine 
in  1867.  She  is  now  blind  and  deaf,  but 
able  to  do  most  of  her  housework. 
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rhotograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  New  York 

SCENE   FROM    "TWO   BLIND  BEGGARS"   AS   PRESENTED 

BY    THE    WASHINGTON    SQUARE    PLAYERS    AT    THE 

BANDBOX    THEATER,    NEW   YORK 
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JOHN  &  MARY  MacGAY 

Brother  and  Sister 

Wednesday  Evening 
JUNE  23,  8.15 

ADMISSION   25c 

Tickets  at  Butler's  Drug  Store 
See   Reader  for  Details 
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20,   1915. 


LD  LAME 


Mrs.  Lucy  Ann  Merrill  at  90,  and  Mrs.  Ursula 
Butterfield  83,  Have  Had  Long  and  Use= 
ful  Lives. 


Sitting— Mr*.   Lucy  Ann   Merrill;    Aged    90;    Standing,   Mrs.   Ursula   Butterfield, 

Aged  83. 


The   above   picture     represents     two 
of  Maine's  very   interesting  old  ladies. 
The   lady      standing     is    Mrs.    Uursula 
Butterfield-     of     Molunkus     Plantation 
and  the  one  sitting  is  Mrs.  Lucy  Ann 
Merrill    of    East   Winn.     Mrs.      Butter- 
field   is    83    years    old   and   is    engaged 
in  the  care  of  Mi's.  Merrill,  who  is  90. 
Both    the    old    ladies    are    exceedingly 
smart,  retaining  their  interest  in  pub- 
lic  matters   and  in   general   their   fac- 
ulties   although    Mrs.    Merrill    has    the 
misfortune  of  being  tnJjir1v _MiDH    One 
of  Mrs.  Butterfield's  friendsTn^vriting 
of  her  said: 

"Mrs.  Butterfield  is  a  very  smart 
old  lady,  and,  you  know,  she  does  not 
seem  a  bit  old  to  me,  and  as  she  is  so 
much  alive  and  takes  an  interest  in 
everything  that  is  going  on,  not  only 
the  things  that  happen  in  Molunkus,  I 
but  the  world  over.  I  just  love  that 
face  of  hers,  and  the  wrinkles  that 
are  there  do  not  make  her  an  old  lady 
although  she  is  83  years  old,  having 
been  born  Dec.  8,  1S31,  in  the  town  of 
Harmony."  She  has  one  son  with 
whom  she  makes  her  home  when  at 
Molunkus.  She  was  married  when  22 
years  of  age.  Mrs.  Butterfield  used  to 
weave  cloth  to  sell,  weaving  500  yards 
during  one  Fall  and  Winter. 

Mrs.  Merrill,  whose  maiden  name 
•was  Lucy  Ann  Mallett,  was  born  in 
Topsham,  May  2,  1825,  a  twin  sister 
to  George  W.  Mallett  of  that  town. 
Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mal- 
lett, moved  with  their  family  from 
Topsham  to  Lee  when  Mrs.  Merrill 
was  eight  years  old.  making  the  trip 
With  oxen.  They  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Lee.  Mrs.  Merrill  was 
married  July  5,  1846  to  Levi  B.  Mer- 
rill of  Lee,  a  native  of  Minot.  There 
were  born  to  them  eight  children,  Col- 
in F.,  Helen  T.,  John  A.,  Emery  J., 
Rhoda,  Lizzie  O.,  Harris  X.,  and 
Veazie  S.  Merrill.  Three  of  these 
children  died  on  the  same  day,  Sep- 
tember 2€,  1862,  at  the  time  of  a  diph- 
theria epidemic.  '  Two  more  died  in 
the  year  1911  leaving  at  the  present 
time  only  two,  Veazie  S.,  of  Leomins- 
ter, Mass.,  foreman  of  the  Danforth 
Chemical  Company,  and  Harris  N.,.  of 
East  Winn,  who  has  been  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  manufacturing  long  and 
short  lumber  at  Winn  for  about  24 
years.  Mrs.  Merrill,  as  suggested 
above,  is  entirely  blind  and  somewhat 
deaf,  but  retains  her  interest  in  cur- 
rent events  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
She  only  gave  up  her  home  to  go  to 
live  with  her  son  when  her  eyesight 
failed.  In  times  of  sickness  "Aunt 
Lucy"  as  she  is  familiarly  called,  has 
always  been  ready  and  willing  to  an- 
swer the  call  and  has  assisted  in 
many  homes  when  sickness  came.  Her 
husband,  who  was  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness all  his  life,  died  in  1898.  To- 
gether they  acquired  some  property  in 
Lee  where  she  has  spent  about  80 
years  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Butterfield  has  been  with  Mrs. 
Merrill  now  for  some  seven  months 
and  does  all  she  can  to  assist  her, 
showing  her  every  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy  with   a  great   deal   of  patience. 

The  Sunday  Telegram  joins  in  the 
universal  good  wishes  for  these"  two 
smart  old  ladies  and  extends  its  con- 
gratulations to  them  for  their  long  and 
useful  lives. 
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Concert  &  Entertainment 

BY  THE 

BLIND  ARTISTS 

JOHN  and  MARY  McCAY 

Brother  and  Sister 

Town  Hall,  Watertown,  Mass*, 
Wednesday  Evening,  June  23,    J9J5,   at   8 A 5* 


PART  ONE 

1  Piano  Duet,  'Norma"  (Beyer)  Bellini 

2  Vocal  Duet,  "How  Beautiful  is  Night'"  Richards 

3  Soprano  Solo  "Killarney"  Balfe 

4  Humorous  Song,  "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh"  Thomas 

5  Piano  Solo,  "Amoroso,"  Miss  McCay  Eghart 

6  Baritone  Solo,  "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's"  .  Rodney 
/  Duet  (humorous),  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith",  A  Domestic  Quarrel 

8    Comic  Character  Sketch  (in  costume),  "The  Old  Rollicker"  Mr.  McCay 

PART  TWO 

1  Piano  Solo,  "The  Alpine  Storm,"  Mr.  McCay  Kunkel 

2  Vocal  Duet,  "The  Harp  That  Once  Thro'  Tara's  Halls"  Moore 

3  Baritone  Solo,  "Off  to  Philadelphia,"  adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody 

B.  Haynes 

4  Specimens  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humor  Mr.  McCay 

5  Soprano  Solo,  "Sing,  Sweet  Bird"  Ganz 

6  Piano  Duet,  "II  Trovatore"  (Melnotte)  Verdi 

7  Impersonations,  "The  Bashful  Man,"  "The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt 

to  Recite  a  Poem,  etc,  Mr.  McCay 

8  Vocal  Duet,  "Oh,  That  We  Two  Were  Maying"  Alice  May  Smith 


A  pleasing  concert  and  entertainment  was  given  in  Hibernian  Hall  last  evening  by  John  and 
Mary  MiXay,  blind  artists,  heard  by  a  good  number.  Both  Mr.  McCay  and  his  sister  are  skilful 
pianists,  while  Miss  McCay  possesses  a  soprano  voice  of  a  pure,  sweet  and  sympathetic  quality. 
Her  brother  has  a  rich  baritone  voice.  Mr.  McCay's  impersonations  were  witty  and  extremely  true 
to  life.  Their  abilities  are  to  be  wondered  at ;  both  have  been  blind  since  childhood. — Springfield 
Union,   Friday   morning,  May  29,   1914. 


Due  to  the  fact  that  both  artists  were  blind,  last  evening's  concert  and  entertainment  given 
in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  by  John  and  Mary  McCay,  was  unique.  It  was  that  and  more,  for  it  was  one 
of  interesting  things  pleasingly   differentiated  and  well  done. 

These  entertainers,  who  are  brother  and  sister,  have  been  denied  their  eye-sight  since  early  in- 
fancy, but  have  persevered  with  the  talents  given  them,  both  becoming  proficient  pianists  and 
vocalists,  Mr.  McCay  proving  at  this  time  the  possession  of  a  rich  baritone  voice  which  shows  care- 
ful training,  and  Miss  McCay  sang  exceptionally  well,  her  voice  being  a  soprano  of  good  quality, 
sweet,    flexible   and   sympathetic. 

Mr.  McCay  is  also  talented  as  a  humorist,  and  is  an  impersonator  of  no  mean  ability,  his  dia- 
lect work  being  especially  clever ;  his  specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humor,  and  his  impersonations 
of  the  schoolboy's  first  attempt  to  recite  a  poem  being  mirth  provokers. — The  Union,  Manchester  N 
H.,  May  29,   1915. 
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BLIND    ARTISTS    PERFORM. 


Miss  Mary  McCay  and  Mr.  John 
McCay's  two  middle  aged  folks,  both 
blind,  gave  a  most  wonderful  even- 
ing's entertainment  to  our  Water- 
town  folks  in  the  Town  Hall  last 
Wednesday  night,  consisting  of 
piano  solos,  mimics  and  vocal  duets. 
To  the  writer,  these  two  folks,  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  sight  all 
their  lives,  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion. Their  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments, in  being  such  able  entertain- 
ers was  without  a  doubt,  one  that 
words  fail  to  describe.  Every  time 
that  Miss  McCay  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  played,  the  audience 
looked  on  with  great  amazement,  at 
the  easy  manner  in  which  each  piece 
was  rendered.  She  played  each 
note  with  decided  accuracy  and  her 
time  seemed  doubly  perfect  at  all 
points.  Mr.  McCay,  also  showed 
that  he,  although  totally  blind,  has 
put  much  earnest  effort  into  prepar- 
ing his  skits  and  mimics,  especially 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  part  of 
a  bashful  school  boy's  attempt  to  re- 
cite his  first  poem,  when  his  funny 
capers  kept  the  audience  in  smiles. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
such  a  delightful  evening's  pleasure 
and  such  willing  artists  were  disap- 
pointed by  acting  to  such  a  small  au- 
dience as  was  present.  A  part  of 
the  program  follows.  Part  One — 
piano  duet,  "Norma"  (Beyer) 
Bellini;  vocal  duet,  'How  Beautiful 
is  Night,"  Richards;  soprano  solo, 
"Killarney"  Balfe;  humorous  song. 
"A  Jolly  Good  Laugh,"  Thomas; 
piano  solo,  "Amoroso,"  Miss  McCay, 
Eghart;  baritone  solo,  "The  Bells  of 
St.  Mary's"  Rodney;  duet  (humor- 
ous), "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,"  A  Do- 
mestic Quarrel;  comic  character 
sketch  (in  costume),  "The  Old  Rol- 
licker,"  Mr.  McCav. 

Part  Two— piano  solo,  "The  Al- 
pine Storm,"  Mr.  McCay.  Kunkel; 
vocal  duet,  "The  Harp  That  Once 
Thro'  Tara's  Halls"  Moore;  baritone 
solo,  "Off  to  Philadelphia,"  adapted 
from  an  old  Irish  melody,  B.  Haynes; 
specimens  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humor, 
Mr.  MiCCay;  soprano  solo,  "Sing, 
Sweet  Bird,"  Ganz;  piano  duet,  "U 
Trovatore"  (Melnotte)  Verdi;  imner- 
sonations,  The  Bashful  Man,"  "The 
Schoolboy's  First  Attempt  to  Recite 
a  Poem,  etc..  Mr.  McCay;  vocal  duet 
"Oh,  That  We  Two  Were  Maying," 
Alice  May  Smith. 
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Sunday,   June  27,    1915, 


BLJNJ)  FRED,  ONE  OF 

BOSTON'S 
STREET  CHARACTERS, 

SIMPLE  TELLS  THE 
TRAGEDY  OF  HIS  LIFE 


Frederick  Brown,  blind  mandolin  player,  who  sits  before   Stearns'  store  on   Tremont  street. 
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«rery  decade  or  half  decade  comes  a 
change  in  the  "street  characters"  of  Bos- 
ton, as  we  term  the  familiar  figures  who 
appeal  to  us  on  the  streets. 

The  Sunday  Post  has  sought  out  for 
portrayal  the  new  characters — those  who 
have  not  before  been  described,  and  yet 
who  have  already  established  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  thronging  the 
downtown  streets. 

The  first  of  this  series  is  described 
today. 

BY  MARY  MARSTON 

While  the  Sunday  Post  photographer  was  tak- 
ing Blind  Fred's  picture.  22  women  and  13  men 
passed.  Just  one.  a  young  fellow  of  about  25, 
dropped  money  in  the  blind  man's  cigar  box. 

BlirMi  Fred  didn't  know,  of  course,  that  his 
picture  was  being  taken,  so  he  held  his  ear  low 
to  the  strings  of  his  mandolin,  which  he  was 
strumming  into  proper  tune.  Trying  to  photo- 
graph between  the  crowds  along  Tremont  street, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Cambridge  subway,  wis 
quite  an  undertaking. 

"Would  you  please  hold  up  your  head  so  we 
can  get  a  picture  of  you  for  the  Sunday  Post?" 
asked  the  reporter. 

"Certainly,"  came  the  answer.  "Which  way 
shall  I  look,  to  the  right  or  left?" 

I  wondered  about  the  man's  past — whether  it 
was  good  or  bad,  sad  or  happy. 

His  is  not  the  usual  hard  luck  story;  in  fact, 
quite  to  the  contrary.  He  was  born  in  Athens, 
Greece,  29  years  ago,  and  when  questioned  as 
to  his  life  there  he  said  that  it  was  just  the 
same  humdrum  existence — he  worked  as  a  bar- 
ber, following  his  father's  trade. 

Everything  went  along  smoothly  until  he 
finally  became  weary  of  his  occupation  and  rest- 
ess.  Some  of  his  intimate  friends  related  to 
iim  glowing  accounts  of  the  wealth  and  oppor- 
unities  which  were  easily  available  in  the  United 
States  and  urged  him  to  join  them  when  they 
:  rossed  the  sea  to  seek  this  unquestioned  pros- 
perity. 

Immediately    Frederick — Frederick    Brown    is 

is    name — began   to    save    his    money,    while    all 

e    time   he   grew   more    and   more    enthusiastic 

investigate  the  wonderful  opportunities  he  had 
leard  about.  He,  like  .other  young  fellows, 
raved  adventure  and  looked  upon  this  as  the 
hance  to  experience  it. 

SET  SAIL  FOR  LAND  OF  DREAMS 

So  one  bright  morning,  when  he  was  19  years 
>ld,  he  boarded  the  ship  and  set  sail  for  the 
hores  far,  far  away. 

He  came  immediately  to  Boston,  for  he  had 
earned  from  many  sources  that  Boston  was  a 
nuch  better  city  to  start  in  than  New  York,  be- 
tauie  the  competition  was  not  so  strong  here 
ind  there  were  more  openings.  At  first,  he  had 
-  hard  time  obtaining  a  situation,  as  he  lacked 
pxperience  and  recommendations. 

He  became  despondent  and  suffered  keen  dis- 
appointment. More  than  once  he  reproached 
himself  for  leaving  home,  and  as  he  thought  it 
over  he  realized  that  his  Hfe  in  Greece  was  not 
as  monotonous  after  all  as  he  used  to  think  it 
was. 

However,  the  day  came  when  the  smile  final- 
ly returned  to  his  face.  After  interviewing  the 
manager  at  the  Hotel  Touraine  he  found  they 
were  greatly  in  need  of  waiters  and  that  since 
the  manager  had  sized  him  up  favorablv  he 
was   to   be  given  a  chance  to   try  his   hand   at 


being  a  waiter.  To  say  that  he  met  with  suc- 
cess is  evident  when  we  learn  that  he  remained 
there  for  eight  years — that  is,  up  to  the  time  he 
met  with  his  affliction. 

He  made  quite  a  lot  of  money  in  tips,  and 
as  his  time  was  pretty  well  occupied,  he  had  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  spend  it,  so  naturally  saved 
up  quite  a  little,  enough  to  get  married  on,  at 
least,  as  he  did  so  five  years  after  obtaining  his 
position. 

A  year  and  a  half  later  their  first  child  was 
born,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  second  one  in 
another  year  and  a  half. 

But  in  that  same  year  of  happiness  that  the 
last  child  came,  a  shadow  crept  over  them  which 
seemed  to  take  the  joy  out  of  everything.  The 
father  began  having  trouble  with  his   eyes. 

A  physician  was  consulted,  who  tried  in 
every  conceivable  way  to  save  this  man's  eye- 
sight, but  it  was  impossible.  The  nerves  of 
the  eyes  were  paralyzed,  and  so  blindness  fell 
to  his  lot. 

This  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  poor  man.  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  the  grief  of 
the  weak  little  mother,  who  relied  upon  his  ef- 
forts for  supporting  and  keeping  up  a  home  for 
herself  and  the  two  wee  babies. 

The  doctor  who  had  attended  him  realized 
what  a  great  misfortune  it  was,  so  used  what 
influence  he  could  to  find  something  for  this 
man  to  do  which  would  bring  in  money  enough 
to  buy  food   and   clothes   for  his  loved  ones. 

He  fortunately  had  a  fine  figure  and  a  well- 
shaped  face,  with  delicate  cut  features.  An  in- 
spiration came — he  might  make  a  good  artist's 
model. 

BECAME  AN  ARTIST'S  MODEL 

For   the   next  year   he   posed   at  the    Boston 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  so  earned  enough  to 

buy   food   for*  his    family.     At  the   end  of  that 

time,  however,  he  again  was  out  of  work.     His 

wife  tried  to  do  washings,  but  was  not  capable 

of  doing  such  hard  work  along  with  her  cares 

of  getting  food  and  caring  for  her  two  little 
opes. 

The  situation  was  desperate!  The  poor 
father  could  not  find  work. 

As   his  last   resort   he  got  a  license   to  pJay 


the  mandolin  on  the  street,  and  so  earn  what 
money  he  could. 

When  asked  how  much  he  averaged  a  day 
he  said :  "Some  weeks  I  make  $10.  Of  course 
there  are  weeks  when  I  make  more,  but  more 
often   I   make  less." 

He  also  told  me  that  he  just  barely  took  in 
enough  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads,  to  buy 
food  for  his  family  and  keep  them  in  clothes. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  happy  and  con- 
tented this  family  was  up  to  two  years  ago. 
The  future  was  full  of  brightness  and  good 
cheer,  the  father  and  mother  were  wrapped  up 
in  each  other,  and  their  children  made  their  joy 
complete — and  then  this  misfortune  came  which 
turned  everything  upside  down  and  brought  only 
depression. 

This  man  is  young  yet,  only  29,  and  what 
has  he  to  look  forward  to !  Only  the  thought 
of  never  being  able  to  see  anything  again,  never 
to  see  the  faces  of  his  children,  only  hear  their 
voices,  and  the  one  predominating  idea  which 
worries  him  tremendously  as  to  how  much  long- 
er he  will  be  able  to  sit  there  day  in  and  day- 
out,  and  still  bring  in  enough  coin  to  keep  his 
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Wednesday,   June  23,   1915. 

A  BECFAST  WOSHfAN 
GAI  DRIVER  WHO  IS 
ALSO  GOOD  000K 
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MISS  MINNIE  SHAW 


Belfast,  Me.,  June  20.— Miss  Minnie 
Shaw  of  Belfast  has  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  first  and  few  women 
cab  drivers  in  Maine.  She  took  up 
the  business  about  two  years  ago,  hav 
ing  tired  of  her  profession  of  cook  and 
caterer.    She   is   the   picture   of   health 

and  never  is  there  a  day  so  cold  or 
stormy  that  she  does  not  venture  out. 
Everything  from  a  pot  of  beans  to  a 
debutante  has  taken  ^,  ride  in  her  cab 
and  her  genial  manners  and  absolute; 
dependability  have  made  her  deservedi 
ly  popular. 

Miss  Shaw  owns  her  own  teams,  two 
carriages  and  two  horses'.  Hei^UuMl 
brother,  whom  she  supports,  answers 
the  OTephone,  taking  orders  when  she 
is  "on  the  road"  and  also  assists  in 
the   housework. 


DEATH  CALLS 
BUNDPREACHER 

Rev.  Alpheus  Meeker,  Stud- 
ent of  Medicine  When 
He  Lost  Sight 

HAD     PREACHED     HERE 

Funeral  services  for  the  Rev.  Al- 
pheus P.  Meeker,  who  died  at  Otego, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  will 
(be  held  from  the  home  of  his  niece. 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Gauer,  2  Locust  ave- 
nue, tomorrow  afternoon  at  2:30 
o'clock  Interment  will  he  in  Ever- 
green Cemetery. 

■  Mr.  Meeker,  who  had  preached  from 
pulpits  in  and  about  Morristown  and 
who  was  a  well-known  evangelist,  was 
also  a  doctor  of  medicine.  He  was  5G 
years  old  and  ^totally  blind  since  a 
young  man  of  20. ' 

The  deceased  was  a  graduate  of 
Amherst,  where  he  received  the  Ph. 
D.  degree  and  was  also  graduated 
from  Syracuse  with  the  degree  of  M. 
D.  It  was  while  a  student  at  Syra- 
cuse that  Mr.  Meeker  lost  his  eye- 
sight. A  fellow  student  threw  a 
stone  which  struck  Mr.  Meeker  in  the 
eye.  The  injured  eye  lost  its  power 
of  sight  and  so  affected  the  other  eye 
that  it  went  blind  soon  afterward. 

Unable  to  practice  in  his  chosen 
profession,  Mr.  Meeker  went  into  the 
upholstery  business  at  Newark. 
Though  blind  he  became  efficient  in 
the  work  and  in  a  few  years  had  a 
business  that  required  him  to  employ 
seven  or  eight  men. 

After  spending  several  years  at  this 
trade  Mr.  Meeker  began  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  He  was  a  graduate  of i 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Meeker  delivered  sermons  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  and  Methodist'1 
churches  of  Morristown  and  in 
churches  at  New  Vernon,  Spring  Val- 
ley, N.  Y..  Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  Wright 
Corners,  N.  Y.7  Clarence,  N.  Y..  and 
Otego,  N.  Y.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Mee'ker  was  pastor  of  the  Otego 
Presbyterian  Church 

Evangelistic  services  were  conduct- 
ed here,  and  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Meek- 
er and  his  preachings  commanded 
large  audiences. 

Mr.  Meeker  married  twenty-six 
years  aso.and  being  blind  never  saw 
h&8  wife  nor  his  child,  which  died  in 
infancy.  His  wife  is  his  only  sur- 
vivor, having  no  relatives  on  his  own 
side.  Mrs.  Meeker  is  a  sister  of  Mrs., 
Edward  Merrell,  of  this  town.  / 
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'Blffip  EVANGELIST'S'  FUNERAL 
""TTTBE  HELD  IN  MORRISTOWN 


8ff£<P*fcSerrire  of  tiic  NEWS. 

tISTOWN,  June  23. — The  funeral 
of  Rey.  Dr.  Alpheaus  Phillip  Meeker, 
known  here  as  "the  blind  evangelist," 
who  died  Monday  at  Otego,  X.  Y.,  will 
be  held  tomorrow  afternoon  from  the 
home  of  Charles  J.  Gauer  of  2  Locust 
avenue,  where  Dr.  Meeker  had  been  ac- 
customed to  visit  each  summer.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Meeker,  who  was  fifty-six 
years  old,  was  due  to  a  general  break- 
down. He  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
PJpiscopal  church  at  Otego. 

Dr.  Meeker  chose  the  career  of  a  phy- 
sician, but  snortly  after  he  began  prac- 
ticing in  Newark  a  stone,  shied  careUssly 
from  across  the  street,  struck  him  in 
the  eye  and  caused  the  loss  of  his  sight. 
After  carrying  on  a  small  business  for 
a  while,  Dr.  Meejter,  undismayed  by  his 
blindness,  studied  theology  and  was  or- 
dained a  minister. 

Born  in  Newark,  where  his  father  had 
established  a  medical  practice,  Dr. 
Meeker  entered  Amherst  College,  and 
upon  being  graduated  went  to  Syracuse 
University,  where  he  earned  a  degree  of 
medical  doctor.  He  was  working  to 
build  up  a  practice  in  Newark  when  the 
accident  which  ended  his  medical  career 
occurred. 

Dr.    Meeker    bought    out    an    upholster's 
busines    in    Ailing      street,    Newark,    and 
followed    that    trade    for   some    time, 
proved    a    skilful    workman,    but    longed 
for    some    bigger    field    of    endeavor.      To 
attain   that  end   he  went  to   Union   Theo- 
logical Seminary.     After  leaving  the  sem- 
inary he  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  in] 
and    around    Newark.      One    of    his    trip: 
was  to  this  place,  and  it  was  here  he  wa 
married.      His    wife,    who    survives,    wa 
Miss    Sarah    E.    Adams. 

^Vhile    on   one    of    his    visits   to    Morrla- 
town   Dr.    Meeker   was  called   to   the   pas 
torate   of   the    New    Vernon   Church.      He 
accepted    '.he    call,    and    since    then    has 
continuously    occupied    pastorates. 
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HEAR  BfrlND  SPEAKER. 


James  Dunne  Talks  of  Temperance  to 
Bedford   Council. 

James  Dunne  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  meeting  of 
Bedford  Council,  No.  126,  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  in  the  club- 
house, 56  South  Portland  avenue,  on 
Monday  night.  His  topic  was  "De- 
lusions."    Mr.  Dunne  is  blind. 

Although  characterizing  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  as  the  most  temperate 
body  in  the  world,  Mr.  Dunne  made  a 
plea  for  greater  temperance  among 
all  classes.  He  related  several  in- 
stances in  which  drunkards  had  com- 
mitted brutal  crimes  while  under  the 
Influence  of  drink  and  pointed  out 
the  dangers  confronting  even  the 
moderate  drinker.  The  speaker  urged 
his  hearers  to  display  only  kindness 
to  the  unfortunates. 
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.WYERWINS 

iCTION  FOR  $20,000 
u    

Dr.   Calvin    McClelland   Secures 

Damages  for  His  Client  in 

Negligence  Suit. 


Calvin  McClelland,  D.D.,  a  blind  law- 
yer and  former  minister,  was  successful 
n  a  suit  for  $20,000  yesterday  before 
rustice  Garretson  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
rhe  suit  was  a  negligence  action 
>rought  by  Joseph  Rooney,  mason,  re- 
ading at  725  Sixth  avenue,  against  Wil- 
iam  Carrier,  a  contractor,  for  damages 
or  injuries  sustained  by  Rooney  while 
vorking  for  Carrier  and  which  resulted 
n  the  loss  of  his  right  leg. 

Dr.  McClelland  was  forced  to  give  up 
lis  work  in  the  church  because  of  his 
ailing  eyesight  He  had  conducted  a 
luecessful  ministry  at  the  Memorial 
'resbyterian  Church.  After  leaving  the 
ninistry,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
,nd  although  his  sight  continued  to  fail 
intil  he  became  blind,  he  persevered  in 
lis  studies  and  was  finally  admitted  to 
he  Bar.  He  is  a  well-known  figure  in 
he  courts  of  Brooklyn. 

The  suit  in  which  he  obtained  th& 
20,000  verdict  was  based  on  an  ac- 
ident  which  occurred  September  11, 
914.  Rooney  was  working  for  Car- 
ter on  two  buildings  in  course  of  con- 
duction at  East  Tenth  street  and 
Lvenue  M,  Flatbush.  A  scaffold  on 
phich  he  was  working  collapsed  and 
its  right  leg  injured.  Later,  am- 
iutatlon  was  necessary. 

Rooney,  through  Dr.  McClelland, 
rought  suit  against  Carrier,  who  was 
iot  insured  under  the  "Workmen's 
Jompensatlon  act.  Carrier  put  in  no 
efense  when  the  case  was  called  for 
rial  yesterday,  and  Justice  Garretson, 
iter  an  inquest,  decided  in  Rooney's 
avor. 

The  case  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
ie  brought  in  this  State.  Had  Carrier 
nsured  either  .with  the  State  fund  or 
n  a  private  company  he  would  have 
ieen  saved  the  payment  of  anything 
ave  his  insurance  premium,  while 
tooney  would  have  received  approxi- 
mately $12.50  a  week  for  life.  Th-j 
mployer  not  having  insured  under 
he  provisions  of  the  law,  the  em- 
iloyee  was  given  his  old  common  law 
emedy. 
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Blind  Law  Professor 

Wins  $20,000  Verdict 


CaAiil  McClelland,  the  blind  profes- 
sor in  the  New  Jersey  Law  School, 
at  38  East  J»ark  street,  won  a  verdict 
of  $20,000  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Brooklyn  yesterday  for  a  workman 
who  lost  his  leg  by  falling  from  a 
scaffolding  while  at  work.  The  work- 
man. James  Rooney,  was  employed 
by  a  plasterer  not  insured  under  the 
workman's  compensation  act  and  so 
puit  was  brought. 

Mr.  McClelland  was  a  minister  in 
New  York  until  failing  eyesight 
caused   hi  mto   became  a  lawyer. 
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BLIND  ANGELO  SENT  TO 

BOSTON  STREETS 
[AS  PEDLER  BY 

DYNAMITE  EXPLOSION 


Every  decade  or  half  decade  comes  a 
:hange  in  the  "street  characters"  of  Bos- 
ton, as  we  term  the  familiar  figures  who 
appeal  to  us  on  the  streets. 

The  Sunday  Post  has  sought  out  for 
portrayal  the  new  characters — those  who 
have  not  before  been  described,  and  yet 
who  have  already  established  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  thronging  the  down- 
town streets. 

The  second  of  this  series  is  described 
today. 

BY  MARY  MARSTON 

When  you  walk  up  Tremont  street,  just  a  bit 
down  town  from  Park  street,  have  you  ever  no- 
ticed a  blind  man,  always  sitting  in  the  same  place 
before  the  Old  Granary  Burying  Ground? 

Helpless,  so  far  as  earning  his  daily  bread  is 
concerned,  he  sits  there  selling  pencils  and  shoe- 
strings. His  is  a  sad  story.  It  started  out  bright 
enough. 

What  was  the  man's  past?  I  asked  and  found 
out. 

Forty-one  years  ago,  on  a  prosperous  farm  in 
Naples,  Italy,  five  happy,  rosy-ch«eked  little  chil- 
dren awoke  one  morning  to  find  a  baby  brother 
had  arrived,  and  their  joy  leaped  to  unlimited 
bounds.  They  called  him  Angelo,  and  not  for  one 
thing  did  the  little  fellow  ever  want.  The  children 
craved  excitement,  and  this  wee  baby  afforded 
them  the  pleasure  and  amusement  they  so  much 
desired. 

His  parents  were  farmers  and,  although  not 
wealthy,  they  had  a  plenty  and  the  father,  wrap- 
ped up  in  his  family,  was  successful  in  keeping 
up  the  modest  little  home. 


However,  he  was  over-ambitious  to  do  all  in 
his  power  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  his 
home  circle.  He  often  had  heard  lavish  fables 
of  the  great  wealth  in  America  that  was  in  reach 
of  your  hand  if  you  once  went  there,  and  believed 
them  all  to  be  true.  He  talked  incessantly  at  home 
about  the  opportunities  across  the  sea  and  would 
have  gone  there  in  order  to  fulfil  his  dream  of 
accumulating  great  wealth  in  a  marvellously  short 
time  and  then  "living  on  easy  street"  the  rest  of 
his  life — he  was  one  "who  believed  all  that  he 
was  told,  and  so  was  took  in  a  lot." 

His  wife,  however,  looked  at  it  differently  and 
said  "Let  well  enough  alone."  She  had  heard  dis- 
couraging tales  and  was  not  anxious  to  take  any 
chances. 

So  the  father  listened  to  her,  gave  in  and 
stayed  home. 

YEARNED    FOR    AMERICA 

Little  Angelo  was  growing  up,  though,  and  all 
the  stories  about  the  wonders  and  riches  that 
Amtrjca  possessed,  which  his  father  still  dwelt 
upon,  "left  a  strong  imprint  upon  the  boy's  mind 
— his  curiosity  was  aroused  and  desire  for  adven- 
ture was  strong. 

As  years  rolled  by  the  father  was  getting  old  and 
feeble,  he  did  not  have  the  former  strength  and 
energy.  The  farm  did  not  bring  in  as  large 
profits — the  family  had  to  cut  down  expenses.  The 
little  boys  worked  hard  on  the  farm,  but  all  with 
poor  results. 

Angelo  grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied — his 
playmates  all  had  glowing,  miraculous  tales  of 
good  fortunes  which  had  come  to  others  who  had 
gone  to  the  United  States^-and  then  and  there 
he  was  determined  to  save  his  coins  and  when  he 
grew  up  to  be  a  big  hoy  to  go  across  the  sea  to 
the  shore  which  he  visioned  as  covered  with  gold, 
to  accumulate  there  his  fortune,  which  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  short  years,  to  return 
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Blind  Angelo,   the  pencil   and   shoestring  man   who  sits  before  the  Old  Granary  Burying  Ground 

on  Tremont  street 


then  to  his  native  land  and  live  a  life  of  luxury 
ever   after! 

Ah  !  If  that  little,  fellow  could  only  have  gazed 
for  an  instant  at  a  crystal  ball  and  beheld  there 
what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him — he  never 
would  have  left  his  native  land,  not  even  when  a 
few  years  later  misfortune  fell  upon  his  family. 

His  father  worked  beyond  his  strength  in  en- 
deavoring to  make  both  ends  meet,  became  ill  and 
finally  the  black  shadow  of  gloom  and  death 
closed  in  around  this  happy  little  Italian  family 
and  took  the  bread-winner  from  their  midst.  For 
a  year  or  so  the  little  brothers  tried  to  carry  on 
the  farm,  but  it  was  a  hopeless  undertaking;  "they 
didn't  understand  enough  about  it  to  make  a  suc- 
cess— so  they  had  to  break  their  happy  domicile 
and  each  travel  along  different  paths. 

WORKED  WAY  ON- SHIP 

Angelo,  since  he  is  the  one  we  are  familiar 
with  and  most  interested  in,  followed  the  direc- 
tion toward  which  his  inclinations  had  always 
leaned.  He  gathered  together  all  the  available 
coin  and  by  working  his  way  across  he  eventually 
landed  in  America— but  the  shores  were  not  cov- 
ered with  gold,  as  he  had  dreamed  that  they 
would  be—nor  were  the  streets  paved  with  it. 

To  say  that  he  was  disappointed  is  altogether 
too  mild  a  statement  to  describe  the  feelings 
which  surged  up  within  him.  But  to  say  that  he 
was  a  quitter  could  not  be  applied  to  him. 

He  was  16  years  old.  and  although  he  often 
wished  he  was  back  in  good  old  Italy  he  would 


not  let  his  mind  dwell  on  it.  He  simply  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  and  not 
give  in  to  his  feelings. 

He  walked  the  streets  of  Boston  day  after  day 
seeking  employment,  but  nothing  was  opened  to 
him  until  one  day  he  fell  in  purely  accidentally 
with  some  men  from  dear  old  Italy  who  had  been 
deceived  and  come  to  America  as  he  had  done, 
with  great   expectations  and  anticipations. 

They  were  digging  sewers  and  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  workmen  along  that  line,  so  one 
kind  fellow  got  him  a  job  for  one  dollar  a  day, 
and  he  gladly  accepted  it. 

For  the  next  14  years  this  was  his  occupation — 
digging  first  in  one  place,  then  another.  As  he 
grew  older  his  strength  increased  and  he  became 
much  more  valuable  to  his  employers — who  grad- 
ually raised  his  pay. 

When  he  was  25  he  met  a  girl  who,  although 
younger  than  himself,  was  from  Italy,  and,  since 
she  was  unable  to  obtain  work,  he  was  only  too 
glad  to  share  his  $2  a  day  with  her— for  that  was 
what  he  he  now  was  making — so  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

HAPPY  FOR  FOUR  YEARS 

For  four  years  they  were  very  happy.  The  $12 
a  week  was  sufficient  income  for  them  to  live 
very  comfortably,  as  it  does  not  cost  them  much 
for  food ;  then,  too,  in  the  fourth  year  of  their 
married  life  a  girl  baby  was  born  and  their  happi- 
ness was  unquestioned.  They  both  often  talked 
of  returning  to  Italy  some  time — yet  they  were 
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so  content  with  each  other  that  they  were  quite 
satisfied  with  their  lot  here  in  America. 

When  their  little  girl  was  five  months  old  and 
the  mother  was  rocking  her  to  sleep  one  after- 
noon, a  neighbor  rushed  in  with  an  extra  edition 
of  the  paper  telling  about  the  dynamite  explo- 
sion In  Brighton,  where  a  sewer  was  being  dug 
— and  among  the  names  of  those  injured  was  her 
husband's,  not  saying  how,  just  "dangerously 
hurt,  blown  15  feet  in  the  air." 

The  room  grew  black  and  seemed  to  turn 
on  an  axis  around  her.  The  next  instant  she  was 
lying  on  the  floor. 

A  half  hour  later,  when  she  finally  gained 
consciousness  and  opened  her  eyes,  she  could  not 
think  what  had  happened — yet  she  knew  something 
terrible  had  taken  place.  She  felt  as  though  the 
bottom  had  dropped  out  of  everything.  Then  grad- 
ually she  pulled  herself  together— she  remembered 
hearing  of  a  dynamite  explosion  and  then  the 
whole  thing  was  clear  to  her.  V 

She  learned  after  many  inquiries  that  her  hus- 
band was  at  a  hospital  being  cared  for.  The  at- 
tendants of  the  hospital  would  not  let  her  see 
him.  Thev  said  he  was  doing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  that  there  was  trouble  with  his  eyes— 
but  She  could  not  gain  further  information  and 
had  to  return  home  satisfied  to  spend  night  alter 
night  in  sleepless  worry  and  anxiety. 

AT  HOSPITAL  EVERY  DAY 
Every  day,  with  a  heavy  heart,  she  went  to 
the   hospital' for    news,    but    returned   time    and 
time  again  with  little  enlightenment. 

After  a  few  weeks,  which  seemed  like  years 
to  her,  she  was  allowed  to  see  her  husband,  but 
his  eyes  were  still  bandaged  and  would  have  to 
remain  so  for  some  time.  Then  the  day  came, 
and  she  went  to  the  hospital— the  bandages  were 
taken  off— and  the  worst  was  known:  he  was 
blind  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

This  poor  young  woman  was  distracted.  Her 
grief  was  too  terrible  to  even  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. 

His  former  employers  gave  him  some  money, 
but  not  enough  to  live  on  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Four  years  later  a  little  boy  was  born.  The 
frail  mother  did  her  best  to  keep  up  the  home 
and  be  cheerful,  but  her  strength  was  overtaxed. 
Their  money  was  rapidly  dwindling  away. 

Illness  after  illness  fell  upon  first  one  member 
of  the  family  and  then  another.  The  mother 
tried  to  work,  take  in  washings  and  do  what 
scrubbing  she  could,  but  she  was  too  weak  to  do 
much,  along  with  her  duties  of  getting  food  for 
the  little  ones  at  home  and  caring  for  her  in- 
valid husband. 

When  the  little  boy. and  girl  were  old  enough 
they  were  sent  to  school,  but  two  years  ago  the 
boy  was  sent  home  because  he  was  not  well,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  ill  at  home. 

Then,  too,  about  that  time  the  mother  became 
sick.  She  could  no  longer  do  outside  work  and 
still  bring  in  money  to  support  the  family. 

GETS   LICENSE   TO   PEDDLE 

The  situation  Was  desperate — no  food  in  the 
house.  The  girl  was  10  then  and  too  young  to 
do  work  of  any  account;  the  mother  ill,  worn 
out  by  overwork,  and  from  the  great  strain  of 
doing  her  best  to  earn  the  bread  for  her  loved 
ones.    The  boy  was  ill  and  helpless. 

The  father  was  handicapped  by  being  blind, 
but  he  realized  it  was  up  to  him  to  do  some- 
thing, and  to  do  something  he  must. 

He  applied  for  a  license  to  sell  things  upon 
the  street.  That  was  the  only  way  out.  After 
going  through  much  red  tape,  which  caused  a 
delay  that  seemed  interminable  to  the  distracted 
family,  the  license  was  granted,  and  ever  since 
Angelo  has  sat  day  in  and  day  out  in  front  of 
the  graveyard  near  the  Park  street  Church,  try- 
ing to  sell  pencils  and  shoestrings. 

Little  does  one  realize  how  much  even  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  means  to  him ! 

Little  does  one  realize  the  thrill  of  delight 
which  he  experiences  when  a  passerby  thrusts  a 
coin  in  his  hand  or  drops  it  in  his  hatl  It  not 
only  means  food  for  him,  but  for  the  poor  sick 
mother  and  helpless  son  at  home — for  home  it  is 
no  matter  how  humble  it  might  be. 


Some  days  he  sits  there  through  the  long, 
weary  hours — not  able  to  see  or  realize  a  thing 
of  the  busy  traffic  which  takes  place  constantly 
about  him— waiting,  waiting  for  some  kind,  sym- 
pathetic soul  to  aid  him. 

Some  days  he  goes  home  smiling  and  full  of 
good  cheer,  for  the  people  have  been  generous 
and  he  has  a  lot  for  his  loved  ones ;  he  has  that 
which  means  medicine,  food,  clothes  to  keep 
them  warm,  and,  above  all,  that  .which  will  keep 
a  roof  over  their  heads. 

Joyful  days  such  as  this  he  has  as  much  as 
$2  to  take  home.  Of  course,  it  varies;  some- 
times it's  $2,  sometimes  more,  but  more  often,  he 
says,  it  is  less. 

He  says  that  some  days  he  goes  home  with 
not  more  than  a  quarter  or  half-dollar,  and — 
four  persons  can  hardly  live  on  that.  Anyway, 
they  could  not  exist  for  long  with  only  50  cents 
a  day  for  an  income. 


of  the  Chelsea  League  and  Anna 
Kunz  secretary;  Bennedetta  Todaro 
is  mayor  of  the  Francis  League  and 
| Anna  Siegel  secretary. 

\fter  leaving  the  city  hall  the  oOO 
girls  marched  downtown  to  the  finan- 
cial district  and  were  shown  the  sub- 
treasurv  and  then  the  custom  house 
and  The  aquarium.  Afterward  they 
were  to  go  to  Staten  Island,  where 
they  were  to  be  greeted  by  various 
borough  officials,  and  wind  up  with  a 
picnic  at  Fort  Wadsworth  late  this 
afternoon. 

"I  am  glad  vou  are  seeing  New 
York  first,"  was  Commissioner 
Fetherston's  parting  word.  "It  is  a 
wise  thing  to  do.  But  don't  get  ost 
in  the  wilds  of  Staten  Island.  I  live 
over  there." 
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Tuesday,   June   29,   1*'1S. 


SCHOOL  CITIE! 

KIDDIES  ON  TOUR 

6  — 

Pupils  Visit  City  Hall  Subtreas- 
ury,  the  Aquarium,  and  Hold 
Picnic  on  Staten  Island. 


Five  hundred  little  girls,  members 
of  the  civic  leagues  of  three  public 
schools,  organized  along  the  lines  of 
the  Evening  Mail's  school  city,  and 
which  form  valuable  volunteer  aids 
to  the  Street  Cleaning  department, 
visited  the  city  hall  to-day  and  were 
shown  the  points  of  historic  interest 
in  the  century-old  structure. 

Mayor  Mitchel  was  engaged  in  a 
conference  and  could  not  get  to  the 
aldermanic  chamber  to  meet  the 
youngsters,  but  he  sent  his  greetings 
by  Secretary  Rousseau,  who  told  the 
girls  of  the  mayor's  interest  in  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

Street  Cleaning  Commissioner 
Felherston  told  the  children  how 
much  he  appreciated  the  aid  of  the 
leagues  in  his  work,  and  how  valua- 
ble an  asset  they  are  to  the  city  with 
their  avowed  slogan  of  clean  streets 
and  clean  homes. 

Reuben  S.  Simon,  the  blind  superin- 
tendent of  juvenile^WBgtWW"*!  the 
schools,  was  another  speaker.  »The 
children,  for  the  benefit  of  Commis- 
sioner Fetherston  and  Secretary  Rous- 
seau, recited  their  pledge  and  sang 
verses  of  "America  and  "The-  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.." 

Graduating  classes  were  largely  rep- 
resented in  ^jae  three  delegations,  which 
were  composed  of  the  Aitken  Civic 
League  of  public  school  38.  at  Dom- 
inicfc  and  Broome  streets;  the  Chelsea 
Civic  League  of  public  school  28,  in 
Fortieth  street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  avenues,  and  the  Francis  Civic 
League  of  public  school  168,  in  104th 
rtreet,  between  First  and  Second  ave- 
nues.    They  were  in  charge  of  various 

chers  from  the  three  schools. 
Bella  Rubens   is   the  mayor  of  thfe 
Aitken  League,  and  Rhoda  Marra  her 
secretary;   Margaret  Turani  is  mayor 
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WAS  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  ANCESTRY 

Miss  Laura  Muzzey  Brig-ham  of  Lex- 
ington, Who  Traced  Her  Lineage 
Back  to  the  Town's  Earliest  History, 
Was  Probably  the  Country's  Only 
Blind  Woman  Reporter 
Miss  Laura  Muzzey  Brigham,  whose 
ancestors  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Lex- 
ington, and,  so  far  as  known,  the  only 
blind  woman  reporter  in  the  country 
died  Thursday  night  in  her  home  at  251 
Massachusetts  avenue.  East  Lexington 
death  being  caused  by  myocarditis.  She 
was  one  of  the  oldest  female  reporters 
|  in  the  country  and  would  have  reached 
her  seventy-ninth  birthday  on  July  20. 
She  had  been  in  the  work  for  about 
thirty-six  years  and,  although  her  sight 
was  dimmed  and  illness  made  labor  with 
the  pen  difficult,  she  wrote  till  within 
a  month  of  her  death.  She  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  the  past  four  years. 
Miss  Brigham  was  correspondent  for 
the  Middlesex  Townsman,  published  in 
Lexington,  in  1879,  this  being  her  first 
venture  in  journalism.  Since  then  she 
had  contributed  East  Lexington  news 
items  and  comments  to  the  Lexington 
Minute  Man,  the  local  weekly  publica- 
tion, also  editing  this  news,  which  gen- 
erally occupied  an  entire  column.  About 
two  years  ago,  through  a  disease  of  the 
eyes,  she  lost  her  sight,  except  for  large 
objects,  which  she  could  dimly  make 
out;  but,  undaunted  by  this  great  handi- 
cap, she  continued  her  writing,  and 
edited  her  "copy"  by  touch.  Her  writ- 
ings have  been  strongly  marked  by  her 
personality  and  individuality. 

Miss  Brigham  was  born  in,  Lexington 
July  20,  1830,  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Abbie  Ann  (Muzzey)  Brigham.  She 
had  lived  in  the  same  house  nearly  all 
her  life.  Her  father  was  descended 
from  Thomas  Brigham,  who  came  to 
America  on  the  ship  Susan  and  Ellyn 
in  1635.  Miss  Brigham's  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Anna  Munroe  Muzzey,  wife  of  Rev. 
William  Muzzey,  was  born  in  the  old 
Munroe  Tavern,  May  9,  1771,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  William  Munroe,  the  or- 
derly sergeant  of  Captain  John  Parker's 
Minute  Men,  and  his  first  wife  was  Anna 
Smith  Munroe.  Miss  Brigham's  grand- 
mother was  four  years  old  at  the  time 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  and  the  many 
interesting  stories  told  by  her  to  Miss 
Brigham  of  the  occurrences  at  the 
tavern,  April  19,  1775,  have  often  been 
repeated  by  Miss  Brigham,  who  is  the 
last  of  her  generation.  The  stories,  as 
related  by  Miss  Brigham,  are  now  type- 
written and  preserved  in  the  safe  of  the 
tavern. 

Miss  Brigham's  grandfather  was  the 
son  of  Amos  Muzzey  of  Captain  Parker's 
company,  and  he  was  an  uncle  of  Rev. 
Artemas  B.  Muzzey,  a  well-known 
clergyman  about  Boston.  Miss  Brigham 
attended  the  Lexington  schools,  and  was 
a  pupil  in  Bradford  Academy  in  1S52- 
53-54,  but  much  of  her  instruction  she 
always  credited  to  her  mother,  in  whose 
memory  Miss  Brigham  treasured   the  ac- 
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quaintance  of  many  notable  persons,  in- 
cluding Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  the 
Alcotts.  Her  father  was  deacon  of  the 
First  Church  in  Lexington  for  forty- 
two  years,  during1  which  time  he  was 
absent  only  twice  from  the  communion 
services.  His  daughter  taught  a  class 
of  girls  in  the  Sunday  school  of  the 
First  Parish  for  twenty-three  years  and 
was  rarely  absent  from  the  church 
service    or    Sunday    school. 

Miss  Brigham  always  took  an  active 
interest  in  town,  State  and  national  af- 
fairs, and  was  remarkably  familiar  with 
current  history.  Her  consideration  of 
town  affairs  was  often  expressed  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Miss  Brigham  is  sur- 
vived by  four  cousins. 
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hucksters  and  pedlers);  401,  or  5  per  cent, 
as  hucksters-  and  pedlers;  349,  or  4.4  per 
cent,  as  piano  tuners:  and  242,  or  3  P«r 
cent,  as  chair  caners. 

The  most  important  of  trades  are  broom- 
making,  piano  tuning,  chair  caning,  basket 
making,  mattress  making,  carpet  and  rug 
making,  weaving,  ana  hammock  and  net 
making.  The  numbers  of  blind  males  en- 
gaged in  these  trades  in  1010  were  665,  349, 
242,  50,  45,  30,  19  and  18,  respectively,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1418,  or  17.8  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  of  gainfully  employed  blind 
males.  Of  the  1345  blind  females  ten  years 
of  age  and  over  reported  as  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  1010.  167.  or  12.4  per  cent,  were 
returned  as  musicians  and  teachers  of 
music:  527.  or  0.4  per  cent,  as  farmers:  102, 
or  7.6  per  cent,  as  knitters:  86.  or  6.4  per 
cent,  as  fancy  workers:  and  56,  or  4.2  .per 
ronl.  as  professors,  school  principals  and- 
tearhers. 
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UNITED   STATES   BLIND   57.272 


This  Is  62.3  to  Each  100,000  of  Popula- 
tion; Few  Countries  Have  Lower  Propor- 
tion—Many Engaged  in  Industry 

Washington,  July  2— The  blind  population 
of  the  United  States  in  1910  numbered  57,- 
272,  or  62.3  to  each  100,000  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation in  that  year.  Blindness  is  less 
common  in  America  than  in  most  other 
countries;  it  has  apparently  decreased 
among  the  young  classes  of  the  population 
in  the  last  half  century;  it  is  more  preva- 
lent among  men  than  among  women;  it  is 
very  much  more  prevalent  among  Indians, 
and  considerably  more  prevalent  among 
negroes,  than  among  whites.  Trades 
taught  in  schools  or  workshops  for  the 
blind  have  equipped  more  than  1500  blind 
persons  for  total  or  partial  self-support. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
world  is  roughly  estimated  at  2,390,000.  The 
only  countries  and  provinces  in  which  the 
ratios  of  the  blind  to  the  total  population 
are  lower  than  that  for  the  United  States 
(62.3  per  100,000)  are  Canada,  where  the 
ratio  was  44.9  per  100.000  in  1911;  Belgium, 
where  it  was  43.5  in  1910;  Denmark,  52.7  in 
1911;    Germany,    60.9   in   1900;    Netherlands, 

46.3  in  1909;  New  South  Wales,  61.4  in  1911; 
Western  Australia,  50.3  in  1911;  and  New 
Zealand.  47. 8' in  1911. 

In  1850  and  at  every  succeeding  census 
the  proportion  blind  has  been  greater 
among  males  than  among  females.  In 
10l<>  the  ratio  (f  males  to  females 
among  the  blind  population  was  130.7 
to  100,  whereas  in  the  total  popula- 
tion the  corresponding  ratio  was  106  to  100. 
Although  blindness  may  occur  at  any  time 
of  life,  it  is  peculiarly  a  defect  incident  to 
old  age.     In  fact,   approximately  one-half— 

49.4  per  cent— of  the  blind  population  re- 
ported in  1010  were  60  years  of  age  and 
over,  whereas  only  about  one-fifteenth— 6.8 
per  cent — of  the  total  population  were  60 
years  of  age  and  over. 

Among  native  whites,  the  number  of 
blind  persons  per  100,000  population  of  the 
same  race  and  nativity  was  only  55,  where- 
as for  th°  total  population  the  ratio  was 
62.:!  to  100.000. 

Of  the  31,473  blind  males  ten  years  of  age 
and  over  in  1010,  only  7976.  or  25.3  per  cent, 
were  reported  as  being  gainfully  employed, 
while  of  the  24,000  blind  females  ten  years 
of  age  and  over,  only  1345,  or  5.6  per  cent, 
were  reported  as  gainfully  employed.  The 
corresponding  percentages  with  reference 
to  the  total  population  were  81.3  for  males 
and  23.4  for  females.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  more  than  0000  blind  persons 
were  actually  self-supporting,  since  in  most 
their  earnings  were  far  from  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  livelihood,  and  often 
amounted  to  less  than  $100  a  year.  Of  the 
7070  blind  males  reported  as  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 1768,  or  22  per  cent,  were  returned 
as  farmers;  065.  or  8.3  per  cent,  as  broom 
makers;  616,  or  8.1  per  cent,  as  musicians 
and  teachers  of  music;  (>19,  or  7.8  per  cent, 
as  retail  merchants  and  dealers  (other  than 


Saturday,   July    3,    1915. 

BLIND  WOMAN 
REPORTER  DIES 

Miss  Brigham  of  Lexington 
Was  79  Years 


EAST  LEXINGTON,  July  2.-Miss 
Laura  Muzzey  Brigham,  probably  the 
only  blind  woman  reporter,  is  dead  in 
her  home  at  231  Massachusetts  avenue, 
after  a  failing  illness  covering  a  period 
of   four   years. 

She  was  one  of  the  oldest  female 
reporters  in  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  79  years  old  on  July  20.  She 
had  been  in  the  "game"  for  about  3(1 
years,  and  although  a  disease  of  the 
eyes  caused  her  to  lose  her  sight  about 
two  years  ago,  she  had  labored  through 
darkness  and  illness  with  her  pen, 
until  about  a  months  ago,  when  she 
was  finally  obliged  to  cease  her  writ- 
ing. 

Miss  Brigham  was  correspondent  for 
the  "Middlesex  Townsman,"  published 
in  Lexington,  in  1S79,  this  having  been 
her  first  venture  in  journalism.  Since 
then  she  had  contributed  East  Lexing- 
ton news  items  and  comments  to  thei 
"Lexington  Minute  Man,"  the  local 
weekly  publication.  She  edited  this 
news,  which  generally  occupied  an  en- 
tire column.  When  her  blindness  came 
on,  leaving  her  so  that  she  could  make 
out  only  large  objects  dimly,  she  con- 
tinued her  writing,  and  edited  her 
"copy"  by  touch.  Her  writings  have 
been  strongly  marked  by  her  person- 
ality and  individualty. 
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nd    man, 
to    the 


,On  June  16  Edward  Ray,  a  blin 
wsrs  ordained  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Baptist  ministry.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  has  re- 
ceived the  degree  A.  M.  from  Harvard 
UatltfiTSity.  
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The   Ambitious  Vision 
of   Old   Lymus  Wallace 

A  Home  for  Aged  "Ur-W  and  Black  Mammies 
of  Slavery  Days  Is  Proj  of  Blifl^l  Octogenarian, 
Backed  by  State  of  Tennessee  Charter. 


Lymus  Wallace  (with  guide)  —^sh^^^^o  philanthropist,  at  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  is  projecting  snttoSfl^^W^x-slaves  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 


uT'M  for  taking  care  of  the  old  folks  that's  left 

1     behind,  helpless-like,  in  the  South.    The  old 

slaves  have  got  to  have  a  home  and,  with 

the  help  of  the  Almighty  and  some  prominent  citizens, 

I'm  going  to  see  that  they  get  it." 

The  grizzled  old  negro  drew  himself  up  sturdily, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  dream  and  determination  on 
his  face  and  the  light  of  faith  shining  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  sightless  eyes — for  he  is  totally  blind, 
and  above  fourscore  years  of  age. 

Lymus  Wallace  was  born  a  sh.ve  in  Louisiana 
eighty-two  years  ago,  and  was  thirty  years  old  when 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Lymus  didn't  think  of  learning  to 
read  and  write  until  along  in  1865,  after  the  war. 

From  the  plantation  of  his  old  master,  Thomas 
Rutland,  of  Caldwell  Parish,  Louisiana,  Lymus  moved 
up  to  Memphis,  acquired  a  mule  or  two,  and  started 
hauling  cotton.  He  gradually  built  up  the  trucking 
business  which  has  made  him  a  respected  and  well- 
to-do  colored  citizen  of  Memphis. 

For  eight  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative 
council  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works — the  only 
negro  elected  to  that  responsible  office.  His  blindness 
came  on  gradually,  beginning  some  twenty  years  ago. 
It  never  feazed  him. 

The  Wallace  home — for  Lymus  has  a  A\ife  living, 
and  a  family  of  grown-up  children — is  a  cozy  olace 
at  No.  613  South  Lauderdale  Street,  Memphis. 
Three  of  the  daughters  are  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  One  son  is  in  business,  another  is  a  student 
at  Fiske  University. 

So  you  see  Lymus,  himself,  is  not  one  of  the 
needy  ex-slaves — he  is  rather  a  leader  and  uplifter  of 
his  race,  and  the  old  "uncles"  and  black  mammies 
have  a  child-like  confidence  in  his  power  to  realize 
his  ambitious  dream,  which  has  become  theirs. 

"Lymus  am  progressive  up  to  de  minute,"  they 
declare. 

He  has  come  North  armed  with  a  charter  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  indorsement  of 
prominent  Memphians,  to  see  about  raising  $25,000 
as  a  starter  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
home  for  former  slaves,  to  be  located  at  Memphis. 

Stopping  over  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Lymus  and 
his  guide  looked  in  at  the  State  Department  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan. 
But  Mr.  Bryan  had  just  resigned  from  the  Cabinet, 
and  that  was  his  busy  day,  so  the  colored  brethren 
came  straight  on  to  New  York,  to  present  their 
credentials  to  some  well  known  Southerners,  including 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  and  F.  D.  Caruthers,  vice 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Society. 

"How  many  of  the  old-time  slaves  do  you  reckon 
are  living  yet?"  Lymus  was  asked. 

"That's  what  we  haven't 
got  figured  out,  but  there's 
plenty  of  'em  right  'round 
where  I  live.  There  were 
4,000,000  after  the  war, 
and  a  considerable  percen- 
tage of  these  are  surviving 
yet,  for,  you  know,  we's  a 
long-lived  race. 

"You  see,  the  trouble 
is,  that  the  younger 
colored  people  have  mostly 
left  the  section  and  the  old 
ones  have  had  to  shift  for 
themselves.  They  did  well 
enough,  at  that,  for  awhile. 
But  then  the  big  floods  of 
1911  and  1912  came  along 
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and  drowned  'em  out 


It 


was  seeing  so  many  of  my 
generation  of  old  slaves 
destitute  that  first  put  the 
suggestion  of  an  asylum  for 
the  aged  into  my  head. 

"The  colored  business 
men  and  politicians  of 
Memphis  helped  me  to  set 
the  ball  a-rolling  first,  in 
this  scheme  of  establishing 
a  home  for  the  superan- 
nuated survivors  of  slavery 
days.  We  began  by  holding 
Sunday  mass  meetings  in 
the  church  auditorium.  But 
in  launching  the  project  we 
had  assurance  of  the  active 
interest  of  many  white 
people  who  formerly  owned 
slaves.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington is  looking  after  the 
younger  generation  and  it's 
the  old  folks  I'm  a-thinking 
about. 

"You  see,  there's  never 
been  any  grudge  between 
us  and  our  old  masters.  We 
didn't  none  of  us  know  any 
better,  and  now  that  the  war 
is  over  everybody  is  content 


The  first  piece  was  a  representation  of  a 
big  artillery  duel  in  the  present  war.  and 
it  beg^i   with  a  terrific   cannona-is. 

The  shock  of  Ihe  explosions  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  Sievewright,  who  became 
almost  completely  paralyzed.  Now  his 
eyesight,  which  had  not  bothered  him 
before,    is   gone. 


N.    J.,    TIMES 


Friclr.y,    July   9,    1915. 


MieiSELO 
IS  HADE 


The  only  bjlrtrcounselor  at  law  in 
New  Jersey  Has  lust  been  named  a 
Master  In  Chancerv'  bv  Chancellor 
Walker.  He  is  Walter  Laurence  Ba- 
con, of  Bridgeton,  who  passed  as  a 
counselor  at  the  bar  examinations  re- 
cently held. 

Mr.  Bacon  has  an  office  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  been  an  attorney  lor 
three  years  and  then  took  the  coun- 
selor's test  at  the  first  onoprtunity 
The  questions  were  read  to  him  and 


counselor's  sheepskin  he  was  made  t 
Master   in    Chancerv.  ^. 
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it    is   said    he    passed    a   very    credit 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  look  to  the  present    able  examination,     when  he  got  his 
and  the  near  future. 

"Why,  there's  fine  ladies  all  over  the  land,  and 
gentlemen,  too,  that  would  never  leave  their  old 
black  mammies  that  nursed  'em  come  to  want,  if 
they  knew  it.   Then,  a  good  many  of  us  colored  men 

served  in  the  war  because  we  had  to.   And  those  that 

didn't  stayed  at  the  old  home  faithfully  and  took 

care  of  things  until  the  unpleasantness  was  over. 

The  white  people  that's  prosperous  now  remember 

these  things,  so  that's  why  we  are  looking  to  them 

for  contributions  toward  the  home." 


Friday,  July  9,  1915. 


BLIND  MAN  MASTER  IN  CHANCERY 
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Monday,   July  5,   1915. 

BLIND  WOMAN  REPORTER 

" — BtrmFtriN  Lexington 

East  Lexington,  July  4.— The  funeral 
of  Miss  Laura  Muzzey  Brigham,  the 
only  blind  woman  reporter  in  the  world, 
who  died  Thursday,  was  held  here  this 
afternoon  from  her  late  residence  at  261 
Massachusetts  avenue 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Wilson,  pastor  of 
the  First  Parish  (Unitarian)  Church  at 
.exington    Center,    officiated. 

Burial    was    m    the    Lexington    Ceme- 


&taffM?irre8pondence'. 

Tjfei'TON,  July  9.— Walter  L.  Bacon 
of  Bf!at,eton  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  blind  master  in  chancery 
in  New  Jersey.  He  was  appointed  a 
master  by  Chancellor  Walker  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Bacon  passed  the  recent  bar  ex- 
aminations for  counselor  with  a  highly 
creditable  average.  Because  of  his  in- 
firmity it  was  necessary  to  read  the 
questions  to  him.  He  has  been  an  at- 
torney for  three  years  and  has  .in  of- 
fice in   Philadelphia. 
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d  Man  Is 


Admitted  to  Bar 


Thursday,  Juiy  8,  1915. 

Special  to  The  Telegram 

WHITINSVILLE,  July  7.— Alexander 
Sievew-right,  Shaws  corner,  has  gone 
completeljbuHMliflMWt  it  is  believed,  to 
the  shock  the  fireworks  gave  him  at  West 
side   park   Monday    night. 

Mr.  Sievewright  suffered  a  shock  some- 
time ago,  but  was  almost  well,  and  Mon- 
day   night    he    went   to   see    the    fireworks. 


ENTON,  July  8.— Walter  Lau- 
rence Bacon,  jr.,  of  Bridgeton,  with 
offices  in  the  Land  Title  building. 
Philadelphia,  who  is  blind,  has 
gained  the  distinction  of  passing  the 
State  bar  examinations  as  a  coun- 
aelor-at-Iaw. 

Mr.  Bacon  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  June,  1912,  and 
since  then  has  been  preparing  for  his 
tests  as  a  counselor,  lie  was  as- 
sisted in  his  written  examinations 
by  a  young  woman,  who  read  him 
tlje  questions  submitted  by  the  bar 
examiners.  Mr.  Bacon  came  to  the 
State  House  yesterday  and  wa.s 
made  a  master  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 
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Friday,  July  3,  1915. 

Laura  Muzzey  Brigham  Deceased. 

Early  Friday  morning,  July  2,  we  were 
acquainted  by  phone  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Brigham  on  the  night  before,  at  10.45. 
For  nearly  three  weeks  she  had  been  in  a 
semi-conscious  condition,  but  when  the 
junior  editor  was  up  to  see  her  Wednes- 
day afternoon  prior  to  her  decease,  the 
nurse  said  she  was  much  better  and 
thought  Miss  Brigham  recognized  her 
.  visitor.  However,  we  felt  she  was  slowly 
dying  and  the  news  of  her  death  was  not 
surprising,  but  came  as  a  relief  to  those 
friends  who  had  suffered  with  her  ai. 
knew  she  sought  relief  and  reunion  with 
loved  ones  long  gone  before.  Dr.  F.  S. 
Piper  has  been  a  devoted  friend  as  well  as 
physician,  and  there  are  many  others  who 
might  be  named,  but  chief  of  all  Mis 
Nunn,  who  has  never  failed  to  minister 
in  love  and  those  innumerable  kindly  acts 
which  add  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  sick. 

Miss  Brigham  has  been  a  friend  and 
benefactor  to  East  Lexington  to  a  degree 
few  have  realized.  Her  home  has  been  a 
social  center  for  persons  of  all  stations  of 
life  and  of  all  ages.  She  has  rejoiced 
with  those  who  have  rejoiced  and  mourned 
with  those  who  have  mourned.  She  never 
grew  old  in  spirit,  but  enjoyed  perennial 
youth  and  was  a  wellspring  of  life  and 
vivacity — even  during  most  of  her  long 
sickness.  Her  great  aim  was  never  to 
offend  or  hurt  any  one  in  her  reportorial 
work  and  she  has  always  been  above  criti- 
cism in  her  generous  service.  Hers  was 
a  work  of  love.  She  was  staunch  and 
loyal  to  the  editors  to  an  amazing  degree. 
She  loved  the  work  and  the  paper;  it 
meant  to  her  Lexington,  the  dearest  place 
on  earth. 

When  her  sight  first  failed,  about  thei 
last  of  April,  1914,  she  felt  she  must  give 
up  writing,  but  she  missed  the  occupation 
so  much  and  this  intimate  touch  with  the 
outside  world,  that  she  resumed  it  again 
from  time  to  time,  sending  us  her  items  as 
late  as  the  last  week  of  the  present  May. 
She  was  a  loyal  and  true  friend  and  will 
be  missed  on  all  sides,  for  she  made  an 
appeal  by  no  means  confined  to  Lexing- 
ton, but  to  readers  all  over  these  United 
States  who,  in  past  years,  have  been  as- 
sociated with  Arlington  and  Lexington 
and  found  in  Miss  Brigham's  column  a 
responsive  chord  and  an  epitome  of  the 
days  of  their  youth  and  those  sterling 
qualities  which  have  marked  the  New 
England  character.  Dr.  Piper  has  writ- 
ten the  following  biographical  sketch, 
which  is  in  every  way  admirable: — 

Miss  Laura  Muzzey  Brigham,  whose  ances- 
tors fought  in  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  and,  so 
far  as  known,  the  only  blind  woman  reporter 
in  the  country,  died  Thursday  night,  in  her 
home  at  251  Mass.  avenue,  East  Lexington, 
death  being  caused  by  myocarditis.  She 
would  have  reached  her  79th  birthday  July 
20th,  had  she  lived.  Although  her  sight  was 
dimmed  and  illness  made  labor  with  the  pen 
difficult,  she  wrote  till  within  a  month  of  her 
death,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-six 
years  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  She  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  the  past  four  years.  Miss 
Brigham  was  corresppndent  for  the  Middlesex 
Townsman,  published  in  Lexington  in  1879, 
and  since  then  she  had  contributed  East  Lex- 
ington news  items  and  comments  to  the  Lex- 
ington Minute-Man.  About  two  years  ago, 
through  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  she  lost  her 
sight,  except  for  large  objects,  which  she 
could  dimly  make  out ;  but,  undaunted  by 
this  great  handicap,  she  continued  her  writing 
and  edited  her  "copy"  by  touch.  Her  writ- 
ings have  been  strongly  marked  by  her  per- 
sonality and  individuality. 

Miss  Brigham  was  born  in  Lexington  July 
20,  1836,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Abbie 
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Ann  (Muzzey)  Brigham.  She  had  lived  in  the 
same  house  nearly  all  her  life.  Her  father 
was  descended  from  Thomas  Brigham,  who 
came  to  America  on  the  ship  Susan  and  Ellyn 
in  1635.  Miss  Brigham's  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Anna  Mnnroe  Muzzey,  wife  of  Rev.  William 
Muzzey,  was  born  in  the  old  Munroe  Tavern, 
May  9,  1771,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Col. 
William  Munroe,  the  orderly  sergeant  of  Capt. 
John  Parker's  Minute  Men ;  his  first  wife  was 
Anna  Smith  Munroe.  Miss  Brigham's  grand- 
mother was  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  and  the  many  interesting 
stories  told  by  her  to  Miss  Brigham  of  the  oc- 
currences at  the  tavern,  April  19,  1775,  have 
often  been  repeated  by  Miss  Brigham,  who  is 
the  last  of  her  generation.  The  stories,  as 
related  by  Miss  Brigham,  are  now  typewritten 
and  preserved  in  the  safe  of  the  tavern.  Miss 
Brigham's  grandfather  was  the  son  of  Amos 
Muzzey  of  Captain  Parker's  company,  and  he 
was  an  uncle  of  Rev.  Artemas  B.  Muzzey,  a 
well-known  clergyman  about  Boston. 

Miss  Brigham  attended  the  Lexington 
schools,  and  was  a  pupil  in  Bradford  Academy 
in  1852-53  54,  but  much  of  her  instruction  she 
always  credited  to  her  mother.  Miss  Brig- 
ham treasured  in  her  memory,  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  notable  persons,  including  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  the  Alcotts.  Her  father 
was  deacon  of  the  First  Church,  in  Lexingtsn, 
for  forty-two  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
absent  only  twice  from  the  communion  ser- 
vices. Miss  Brigham  taught  a  class  of  girls  in 
the  Sunday  school  of  this  church  for  twenty- 
three  years  and  was  rarely  absent  from  the 

church  service  or  Sunday  school.  Miss  Brig- 
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state  and  national  affairs,  and  was  remarkably 
familiar  with  current  history.  Her  considera- 
tion of  town  affairs  was  often  expressed  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Miss  Brigham  is  survived 
by  four  cpusins,— Mrs.  Milton  Powell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Muzzey  of  Philadelphia, 
Misses  Sarah  P.  and  Emma  Brigham  of  Low- 
ell. Her  more  distantly  removed  relations  are 
the  Muzzeys  of  Lexington  and  James  Phinney 
Munroe,  and  the  latter  has  been  most  kind  and 
considerate  of  her. 

One  of  the  few  perfect  days  of  the  sea- 
son, up  to  the  present  time,  was  accorded 
for  the  funeral  services  at  Mis3  Brigham's 
late  home,  at  three  o'clock  Sunday  after- 
noon.    It  was  largely  attended  aod  was  a 
beautiful   memorial  expressed  in  the  at- 
tendance of  those  the  deceased  loved  to 
have  about  her,  the  beautiful  flowers  and 
the  spoken  word  by  Rev.  John  Mills  Wil- 
son, of  the  First  Parish,— which  made  a 
perfect  tribute  to  her,  alluding  as  it  did 
to  her  love  for  her  parents,  loyalty  to  her 
church  and  friends,  sympathy  aDd  help- 
fulness to    young    people.     In  her    last 
Bleep  Miss  B  igham's  face  was  peaceful 
and  natural  and  took  on  fine  lineB  of  char- 
acter, while  in  her  hand  she  held  the  pen 
she  was  so  happy  in  weilding.    All  about 
the  dark  gray  casket  were  flowers,— field 
flowers  brought  by  the  children,  the  rare 
fringed  gentian  she  loved   to  hunt  the 
woods  for  in  her  youth,  the. choice  offer- 
ings of  the  florists,  including  many  roses, 
all  arranged  with  much  taste  and  all  so 
typical  of  "Laura,"'  and  that  affectionate 
regard  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  com- 
munity.   The  burial   was  in  the  family 
lot  in  Lexington  cemetery.    The  bearers 
were  Capt.  0.  G.  Kauffmann,  George  E. 
Worthen,    Wm.    F.  Greene,   C.   Herbert 
Lowe. 
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Friday,    July    9,    1915. 


pitAin  i.AWYKR  PASSES  EXAMS 

Walter  L.   Bacon   Admitted   to  Prac- 
tice in  New  Jlfsey  Higher  Courts. 


New  Jersey**  ^Rjl.v  blind  lawyer,  after 
three  years  oil  practice  as  an  attorney, 
has  been  admitted  to  practice  In  the 
higher  court  of  that  State  ae  a  counsel- 


or-at-Iaw.  His  name  Is  Walter  Laurence 
Bacon,  and  his  office  and  home  is  in 
Philadelphia. 

Bacon  was  sworn  in  as  counselor  hy 
Chief  Justice  William  S.  Gummere,  and 
in  addition  as  a  master  in  chancery  by 
Chancellor  Edward  R.  Walker.  He  passed 
his  first  examinations  in  1012,'  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  New  Jersey  bar,  was  not 
eligible  as  a  counselor  until   this   year. 

Bacon  passed  his  examinations  largely 
through  the  assistance  of  his  wife.  All 
law  examinations  are  written,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  answer  them  after  his  wife 
had  read  them  to  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bacon  have  a  home  at 
6008  Spruce  street  and  also  one  in  Wayne. 


BOSTO"    :  TOTTRNAT 


Expenses  For  Pilgvimage  is  Collect- 
ed at  Railroad  Station. 
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BLIND  REPORTER  WILLS 
$3000  TO  LEXINGTON 

Lexington,  July  11.— The  will  of  Miss 
Laura  Muzzey  Brigham  of  East  Lexing- 
ton, the  only  blind  woman  reporter  m 
the'  world,  who  died  July  1,  was  filed 
yesterday  in  the  Probate  Court  at  East 
Cambridge, 

She  leaves  $2500  to  the  First  Parish 
Unitarian  Church,  $2500  to  the  Cary 
Memorial  Library,  $1000  to  the  Lexing- 
ton Home  for  Aged  People,  $1000  to 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  Follen 
Church  (Second  Unitarian),  East  Lex- 
ington, and  $1000  to  the  Lexington  His- 
torical Society,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  preservation  and  care'  of  the 
Munroe  Tavern  here,  in  which  her 
grandmother  was  born  in  1771,  and  lived 
during  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

8ALSTM   C«A]«3)   .TTWr 
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BORN  BLIMP  §5  YEARS 

A£0  SHE  CAN  NOW  SEE 
\|  &»* 

Born'bllnd  and  after  living  in  dark- 
ness for  25  years,  Miss  Tomsyna.  Car- 
lyle,  a  University  of  California  stu- 
dent, has  just  gazed  for  the  first  time 
upon  her  mother's  face.  Science 
truimphed  over  nature  when  Lr.  Vard 
H.  Hulen,  of  San  Francisco,  made  a 
two-minute  operation  which  brought 
sight  to  her  left  eye.  Miss  Carlyle  had 
previously  undergone  five  unsuccessful 
operations  and  her  case  was  pro- 
nounced hopeless. 


■KJLYOXS    (MAPS.)    TEUSG«Affl« 
Friday,  Ju'-y    :6,  1915. 

HAS  FAITH  IN  ST.  \ 
ANNE  DE  BEAUPR1 

Touching  Plea  of  Little, 
Daughter  ofcB -Imcf 
*f  Man. 
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In  Short  Time  Money  Enough  to  Cover 


Just  as  the  Montreal  Express»steam- 
ea  into  the  Holyoke  station  last  night, 
a  middle-aged  man,  wearing  smoked 
glasses,  groped  his  way  slowly  through 
the  throng.  A  little  girl,  13,  helped 
him  to  the  platform  of  one  of  the-  cars, 
and  standing  there  inquired  if  "some- 
one would  please  send  to  me  and  my 
father  one  of  the  officers  of  the  St. 
Anne  society." 

The  girl's  appeal  emphasized  by 'the 
helpless  appearance  of  the  pair,  was 
heeded.  Two  of  the  society's  officers 
saw  the  girl  and  asked  what  she 
wanted.  , 

"My  father  here  has  the  faith  that/he 
can  be  cured  of  his  blindness  if  he.can 
only  reach  the  shrine  of  the  good  St. 
Anne  de  Beaupre,"  said  the  little  tot. 
"But  he  has  no  money  to  buy  a  ticket 
to  that  place.  A  few  days  ago  we 
read  in  one  of  the  papers  that  your' so- 
ciety was  sending  four  children  to  the 
shrine  and  paying  all  their  expenses.  I 
want  to  have  my  father  go  up,  too, 
and  I  would  love  you  and  pray* for  you 
all  If  you  would  only  bringshim  up 
there  with  you." 

The  officers  listened  to  theipathetlc 
story  of  the  child  pleading  30  hard  for 
her  parent,  But  they  had  no  m- 
with  which  to  defray  the  man's  ex- 
penses up  to  Quebec.  They>wer^  in  a 
quandary. 

"I  know  deep  down  in  my'heart,  gen- 
tlement,  that  if  I  can  ever  reach  that 
shrine  my  eyesight  will  be  restored," 
said  the  man,  his  sightless  eyes  lending 
to  the  appeal  a  force  which  mere 
words  could  never  give. 

"I  will  see  what  can  be  done  fox  you" 
said  one  of  the  officers.  Then  \  he 
walked  down  rom  the  car  platform  and 
disappeared  among  the  people  on  the 
platform. 

In  a  short  while  he  returned  holding 
very  carefully  in  his  hand  a  large  hat. 
The  hat  was  turned  rim-up  and  con- 
tained many  bills  and  much  silver. 
Upon  counting  the  money,  it  was 
found  that  the  men  and  women  at  the 
station  had  contributed  more  than 
enough  to  defray  the  blind  man's  ex- 
penses to  an-!  from  the  sacred  shrine. 

There  was  scarcely  time  for  the 
sightles  man  to  bid  a  fond  favewell  to 
his  daughter  when  the  conductor 
yelled  "All  aboard.''  As  the  train 
rolled  out,  the  blind  man,  standing-  on 
the  platorm,  uttered  a  heart-felt  "God 
bless  you  all."  The  crowd  responded 
with  a  volume  of  wishes  for  the  best 
of  good  luck. 

When  the  train  had  disappeared 
around  the  curve,  the  little  girl,  with 
tears  of  joy  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 
hurried  to  catch  a  trolly  car  for 
Springfield,  and  from  there  to  Water- 
bury,  where  she  lives  with  her  blind 
father  and  two  younger  sisters. 

A  woman  from  New  Haven  also  join- 
ed the  party  in  the  hope  of  having  her 
lameness  cured. 

Officers  of  the  St.  Anne  Society  de- 
clined to  give  the  man's  name  and  the 
names  of  the  crippled  children  taken 
to  the  shrine  at  the  expense  of  the  so- 
ciety are  also  withheld.  The  organiza- 
tion was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  crippled  children  annually  to 
the  shrine  and  the  members  take  the 
position  that  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  those  helped  would  not  be 
fair.  Sixty-eight  members  of  the  so- 
ciety went  on  the  journey  last  night. 
After  making  the  novena  at  the  shrine 
they  will  arrive  home  July  28.  More 
than  50O  friends  and  relatives  were  at, 
the-fctation  to  see  them  off. 


^ 
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Saturday,  July  17,  1915. 


SIGHjgyilRACULOUSLY  RESTOREb  1 


MISS  TOMSTNA  CARLYLE,  LOOKING  AT  HER  MOTHER  AFTER  HER 
SIGHT  WAS  RESTORE©  AFTER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  BLIND- 
NESS. 


"The  blind  world  is  so  different. 
Miss  ToUWj'W^SWPlyle   express  her  fe 
stored  as  she  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  s 
Pedro  to  San  Francisco. 

Miss   Carlyle    had    been   blind    sine 
Wis.     She  was  the  youngest  of  nine  c 
garten  and  later  graduated  from  the 
Against  many  protests  she  entered  a 
State   Normal  school  and  for  several 
children,   making  enough  money  to  en 

Now  she  can  see  perfectly.  Her  s 
sat  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  The 
the  head,  that  usually  precedes  the  r 
at  once  she  could  see.  The  case  ba- 
devote   her  life  to  the   teaching  of  bli 

"My  eyes  are  not  yet  able  to  conv 
she  said.  "My  brain  does  not  yet  kn 
Things  are  pictured  so  differently  to  t 
living  thing  coming  towards  me.  I  d 
touched  it.     Then  I  knew — it  was  a  do 


I  am  in  a  new  universe."  Thus  did 
elings  after  her  sight  had  been  re- 
teamer    "Bear"      enroute      from      San 

e  her  birth,  25  years  ago  at  La  Crosse, 
hildren.  She  was  put  into  a  kinder- 
Wisconsin  state  school  for  the  blind, 
nd  took  her  degree  from  the  LaCrosse 
years  she  has  been  tutoring  blind 
ter  the  University  of  California, 
ight  was  miraculously  restored,  as  she 
re  was  no  shock,  no  jar,  no  blow  on 
estoration  of  sight  in  such  cases.  All 
ffles  the  scientists.  She  intends  to 
nd   children. 

ey  definite  impressions  to  my  brain," 
ow  just  what  the  picture  scenes  mean, 
he  blind  eye.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  small 
id  not  know  what  it  was  until  I 
g" 


Wednesday,  -July  21,  1915, 

GOES  BLIND  J  NIGHT, 
DANCERHOPES 

HACLE  MAY 
RETURN  SIGHT  TO  Hi 


GUY  ROGERS, 
Dancer  Who  Went   Blind   in  a   Night. 

To  retire  at  night  in  perfect  health 
and  awake  next  morning  stone  blind 
was  the  startlingly  unusual  experience 
of  Guy  Rogers  of  Old  Orchard,  and  his 
case  has  the  best  authorities  in  New 
England  puzzled. 

The  doctors  admit,  however,  that  it 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  entirely 
probable  that  Mr.  Roger's  sight  may' 
return  in  the  same  mysterious  fash- 
ion, and  his  chief  hope  when  he  retires 
each  night  is  now  that  he  may  awake 
the  next  day  to  see  the  sun  and  flow- 
ers and  everything  else  "that  he  was 
formerly  able   to   enjoy   through   sight.' 

On  a  night  in  July,  1911,  Mr.  Rogers 
went  to  bed  in  good  health,  and  upon 
waking  next  morning,  while  he  felt 
as  well  as  ever,  was  unable  to  distin-, 
guish  even  between  light  and  dark- 
ness. In  a  single  night  he  had  become 
stone    blind. 

•  For  the  last  four  years  he  has  been 
consulting  the  most  ■  famous  special- 
ists in  this  part  of  the  Country,  but 
no  two  agree  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
affliction.  All  do  agree,  however,  that 
it  is  possible  and  even  quite  probable 
that  his  sight  may  return  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner. 

In  the  meantime,  .with  his  wife,  Mr. 
Rogers  has  been  most  successful  in 
competing  for  prizes  in  the  new 
dances,  and  his  efforts  in  this  line 
have  earned  for  him  the  title  of  New 
England's  Most  Famous  Blind  Dancer. 

le    spends    the    Summers' IMttMMWPr- 

lard,  and  is  a  very  cheerful  person 
figged. 
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Tuesday,  July  27,  1915. 

KtlUVtS  FRIENDS 


Capt/C.  C.  Smith,.  Thoi%ti 
Blind,  Interested  in  Affairs 
ige  of  89. 


Although  the  light  of  day  is  shut 
from  his  eyes,  Capt.  Charles  C.  Smith 
of  22  Court  Street,  who  today  reached 
the  age  of  89  years,  was  as  cheerful 
and  bright  in  spirit  as  the  sun  that 
shone  in  the  heavens  this  morning. 
Seated  in  his  parlor,  he  received 
friends  who  came  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations and  had  read  to  him  let- 
ters from  friends  who  could  not  call  in 


CAPT-    CHARLES    C.    SMITH. 

person.  Among  those  who  called  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Capt.  Smith  was 
Mayor  Stacy,  who  has  known  him  for 
years.  Capt.  Smith  was  a  close  person- 
al friend  of  the  Mayor's  father  and 
served  with  the  late  Mr.  Stacy  for 
years  on  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Poor. 

Capt.  Smith  said  he  was  in  excellent 
health  and  expects  to  see  many  more 
birthdays.  Though  blind  now.  his  spir- 
it is  undaunted  and  he  finds  *keen 
pleasure  in  listening  to  the  reading  of 
the  news  of  the  day.  He  said  he  had 
been  a  subscriber  to  The  Union  from 
the  day  it  was  first  published  in  1884. 
He  had  watched  its  growth  from  a 
small  evening  paper  to  its  present  size. 

For  26  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  he 
served  in  the  State  Legislature  for  two 
years. 

Capt.  Smith  is  widely  known  through 
the  Connecticut  Valley  among  the  old- 
er residents  chiefly  among  the  fisher- 
men   because    of    his    connprtion    with 


the  shad  industry,  which  flourished  for 
years,  especially  at  South  Hadley  F,alls. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  hatcheries  for 
years  and  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  in  this  region  to  foster 
the  industry  until  the  great  dams  were 
built,  which  caused  the  decline  ia  this 
form  of  fishing,  until  today  only  a 
few  occasional  shad  are  caught  i"  this 
region. 

In  his  supervision  of  shad  fishing 
and  hatching  Capt.  Smith -worked  for 
the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
He  furnished  the  boats  and  nets  for 
the  fishermen  and  has  many  interest- 
ing tales  of  the  days  when  this  in- 
dustry was  at  its  hight.  It  was  really 
through  his  efforts  that  the  industry  ' 
was  fostered  and  grew,  for  before  he 
took  charge  the  fishing  had  fallen  off 
and  the  men  were  discouraged.  He 
started  the  hatching  of  the  fry  and 
it  was  not  long  before  millions  of 
the  shad  were  in  the  waters  near 
South    Hadley   Falls 

He  was  born  in  South  Hadley  Falls, 
July  27,  1826,  the  son  of  Cory  C. 
and  "Wealthy  (Gowdy)  Smith.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town.  When  a  young  man 
he  learned  the  blacksmith  and  car- 
riage making  trade  and  worked  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Holyoke.  He 
came  to  Springfield  in  1862  and  in 
1864  engaged  with  C.  D.  Leet  in  the 
manufacture  of  cartridges 

Later  he  was  put  in  control  of  the 
shad  fisheries  and  hatcheries.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Fish 
Commission  to  take  charge  of  this 
business.  He  was  one  of  a  company 
formed  to  catch  the  shad  as  they  came 
up  the  river  and  was  engaged  in  this 
business  until  1884. 

He  was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Grim- 
shaw  of  Lowell,  July  26,  1846.  Mrs. 
Smith  died  in  1904.  One  son  was  born 
to  this  union,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Smith 
of  Boston,  who  died  in  1905. 

Capt.  Smith  is  prominent  in  Masonry. 
He  is  a  member  of  Hampden  Lodge, 
the 'chapter  and  council,  and  of  Spring- 
field Commandery,  K.  T.,  and  is  also  a 
Scottish  Rite  Mason. 

He  has  never  been  actively  connected 
with  any  church.  For  years  he  at- 
tended Trinity  Church  and  later  took 
some  interest  in  the  Advent  campmeet- 
ings.  His  mother  w^s  an  Adventist 
and  Capt.  Smith  built  a  cottage  on  the 
old  campgrounds  for  her  and  used  to 
spend  several  weeks  each  year  with  Vip»> 
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—Darrell  Bentley,  wtoo  has. ton n  m 
t  illy  bliDjifor  the  past  15  years,  is  suc- 
cessfully conducting  a  package  grocery 
9tore  in  ^llegany,  a  suburb  of  Olean. 
He  opeirs  and  closes  his  store  unaided 
and  keeps  no  clerk.    He  handles  only 
cmned  goods,  cereals  and  such  other 
products  as  come  in  package  form,  and 
is  said  never  to  have  made  a   mistake 
in  waiting  on  his  customers  and  mak- 
ing change.    His  business  is  reported 
to  be  enjoying  a  steady  growth. 


MARVEL 


That  Bmyyierchant 

Pro  WD.  T.  Bentley,  totally 
blind*  fffsuccessfully  conducting-  a 
pack$gj?grocery  store  at  Allegany. 
He  opens  and  closes  his  store  un- 
aided and  keeps  no  clerk.  He 
handles  only  canned  goods,  cereals 
and  such  other  articles  as  come  in 
package  form.  It  is  said  he  never 
makes  a  mistake  in  waiting  on  his 
customers.  His  business  is  re- 
ported to  be  growing  rapidly. 

During  a  ratification  meeting 
held  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Reuben  E.  Fenton,  at  Jamestown, 
October  14,  1864,  by  the  prema- 
ture explosion  of  a  cannon  one 
boy  was  killed.  Mr.  Bentley 
stood  in  front  of  it,  had  his  right 
arm  torn  off,  both  eyes  blown  out 
and  his  face  horribly  torn  and 
burned.  He  was  17  years  old 
when  this  happened  and  lived  with 
his  parents  at  Ellingto.i.  In  1869 
he  went  to  the  blind  institution  at 
Batavia,  and  after  seven  years'  in- 
struction in  music,  he  mastered 
music  and  is  one  of  the  best  teach- 
ers in  western  New  York.  He' 
was  a  resident  of  Cherry  Creek  for* 
many  years. 
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NO  MIRACLE  FOR  BLIND  MAN. 

—  ,    ■ 


But   Pilgrims   to   Shrine  of   St   Anne   de 
Beanpre    Can    See   a   Little   Better. 

The  Holyoke  pilgrims  returned  last  even- 
ing froaju«£ia£MMta',  where  they  visited  the 
shrine  of  St  Anne  de  Beaupre  and  with 
them  came  Mr  Barrett,  the  blind  man 
from  Waterbury,  Ct..  who  accompanied 
them  on  the  pilgrimage.  Mr  Barrett  spent 
the  nieht  at  the  home  of  Mrs  Sharkey 
on  Elm  street,  where  his  daughter  has 
been  staying  during  his  absence.  It  was 
said  last  evening  that  while  he  had  not 
recovered  his  eyesight  yet.  he  is  now 
able  to  distinguish  objects  with  one  eye, 
something  which  he  was  not  able  to  do 
when  he  went.  The  pilgrims  report  that 
a  little  girl  from  Natick  who  visited  the 
shrine  at  the  same  time  as  the  Holyoke 
party,  was  blind  in  one  eye  and  that  she 
recovered  her  eyesight  before  leaving  the 
shrine.  The  four  crippler  children  who  were 
taken  by  the  Holyoke  pilgrims  were  im- 
proved greatly  in  health,  although  no 
miraculous  cures  of  their  infirmities  took 
place.  The  pilgrims  left  Holyoke  70 
strong  the  loth  and  left  the  shrine  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  1  o'clock  for  the  re- 
turn home.  A  full  report  of  the  pilgrim- 
ace  will  be  made  to  the  St  Anu£ls__go- 
ciety.Jater. 
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TIRED  BUT  HAPPY 
PILGRIMS  RETURN 

... 


Tell  of  the  Wonderful 

Cures  at  the 

Shrine. 


Vaterbury  Man  Taken  By  Local  So- 
ciety  Greeted  By  Daughter  at  Sta- 
tion— Saw  Her  Pink  Sash. 


H  was  a  tired  but  happy  party  that 
returned  last  evening  from  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de 
Beaupre  and  although  tired  they  weie 
willing  to  stand  at  the  depot  and  talk 
about  the  trip  and  many*  were  the 
interesting  details  that  were  made 
known. 

This  morning  Mrs.  Matthew  J. 
Cooney,  president  of  the  St.  Anne  so- 
ciety, told  a  Telegram  reporter  of  the 
first  pilgrimage  made  by  the  local  so- 
ciety that  was  organized  last  Septem- 
ber, but  which  numbers  close  to  COO 
members. 

When  the  party  left  this  city  13 
days  ago,  there  were  77  in  the  party. 
At  Greenfield  the  party  was  swelled 
to  85  and  the  following  day  when 
rhey  arrived  In  Montreal  their  first 
visit  of  interest  was  to  the  shrine  of 
St.   .Joseph  at  Mt.   Royal. 

The  entire  trip  to  and  from  the 
shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  was 
interesting  and  enjoyed  by  every 
member  of  the  local  party.  The 
members  of  the  party  witnessed 
many  cures,  but  one  which  they 
greatly  rejoice  in  is  the  partial  re- 
covery of  eyesight  to  the  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  man  who  joined  the  party  at 
the   depot    here   at   the    last   minute. 

Among  the  first  questions  the  party 
had  to  answer  concerned  the  Water  - 
bury  man.  But  he  was  there  to  talk 
for  himself.  A  more  pathetic  sight 
could  not  be  imagined  than  when  bis 
little  daughter  met  him  at  the  sta- 
tion. "Can  you  really  see  now,  fath- 
er ?"  she  inquired  anxiously  and 
when  he  answered  that  w'here  he  had 
been  stone  ^teu^^J^ef ore,  he  was  able 
to   see    a    litt 

Saw   Pink   Sash. 

The  littlegirl  then  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  could  toll  thecolor  of  the 
dress  which  was  white.  He  answered 
correctly,  but  aha  was  still  in  doubt 
"What  is  theco'or  <>£  my  saab.  papa'" 
And  to  her  meat  delight  he  answer- 
ed   ,"Pink." 

Father  and  daughter  left  today  for 
their  home  where  an  anxious  mother 
is    waiting    to    hear    the    joyful    news.! 


He  ho,-  promised  to  make  the  trip 
agai  nnext  year  In  th-3  hopes  that  he 
wi.l   be  further  aided. 

The  members  of  the  local  Darty  wit- 
nessed many  cures  among  them  being 
that  of  Miss  Murphy  of  Cambridge, 
who  from  birth  was  blind  in  one 
eye.  Physicians  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  restoring  the  sight  and  it  was  said 
that  the  eye  would  have  *o  be  re- 
moved because  of  a  suspected  growth 
in  the  rear  rear  that  was  said  would 
affect  the  other  eye.  Sight  was  not 
only  restored  but  the  eye  is  straight- 
ening out. 

James  Callahan  of  Toronto,  who 
had  been  blind  for  2  0  ye]SrS7'llflftelved 
eyesight.  There  were  several  who 
went^ith  the  local  party  who  were 
partially    cured. 

I-eave  Crutches  Behind. 

Mrs.  Cooney  said  that  it  was  no  sr- 
usual  thing  to  see  people  who  were 
compelled  to  be  assisted  in,  besides 
uiing  crutches,  walk  out  and  leave 
their  crutches  behind.  She  made  the 
pilgrimage   three  years  ago. 

On  the  return  the  party  had  an  ob- 
servation car  and  the  trip  was  mads 
by  day.  Every  member  of  the  party 
returned  in  the  best  of  health  and 
are  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
trip  One  of  the  members  of  the 
party  was  troubled  with  badly  inflam- 
ed eyes  which  were  entirely  cured.. 
The  name  is  not  made  public. 

The  St.  Anne  society  will  stare  hold- 
ing its  meetings  again  the  second  and 
fourth  Fridays  in  the  month.  The  first 
meeting  will  be  held  Aug.  13.  Many 
applications  for  membership  are  ex- 
pected. ,,^— ^— Ml™*— — — 
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Waterbury   Blind   Man    Re- 
ports Siglff  TS^estored 
to  Some  Extent. 


MANY       AT       STATION 


Friends  and  Relatives  Seek 

News  of  Cures  Through 

Faith  in  Saint. 


HOLYOKE,  July  28— Interesting 
details  of  the  annual  pilgrimage  to 
St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  became  known 
tonight,  when  the  party  of  80  from 
this  city  arrived  home  after  a  13  days' 
trip  to  the  famous  shrine.     There  were 


hundreds  of  relatives  and  friends  at 
the  station  to  greet  them  and  all  were 
almost  instantly  plied  with  questions 
of   all   kinds   about   the  visit. 

Of  chief  interest  to.  many  here,  be- 
cause of  the  stories  circulated  for  sev- 
eral days  past,  telling  of  a  remarkable 
cure  effected,  was  the  arrival  of  a 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  man,  whose  trip 
to  the  shrine  had  been  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  the  local 
people  who  were  at  the  depot  at  the 
time  the  local  party  left.  The  man 
was  blind  and  had  come  to  this  city 
under  the  guidance  of  his  daughter, 
hoping  for,  some  miracle  that  would 
first  take  him  to  the  shrine,  where  he 
felt  certain  that  his  faith  wpuld  result 
j——^ restoration  of  his  eyesight. 
^Wwi  the  local  people  were  gath- 
ered on  the  platform,  awaiting  the 
train  that  was  to  whisk  them  north- 
ward on  the  unusual  journey,  the  un- 
fortunate man  and  his  little  daughter 
sought  out  a  few  members  of  the 
party  and  told  them  of  the  man's  de- 
sire to  go  with  them.  He  had  chosen 
well,  for  his  auditors  were  struck  with 
compassion  at  his  unhappy  plight,  and 
promptly  set  out  to  collect  sufficient 
funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
blind  man. 

In  the  comparatively  short  time  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  train  the 
money  had  been  collected  and  the 
man  was  soon  made  joyful  by  the 
happy  news  that  he  was  to  be  one  of 
the  party  to  test  the  world-famous 
faith    cures    of    St.    Anne. 

Among  the  first  questions  that  were' 
uttered  upon  the  arrival  of  the  pil- 
grims concerned  the  blind  man.  He 
needed  no  spokesman,  however,  for 
he  was  more  than  anxious  to  tell  of 
iisexperienees,  himself. 
■™W**sre  he  was  stone  blind  before, 
he  now  can  see  indistinctly.  His  hap- 
piness was  complete.  He  will  leave 
tomorrow  morning  for  Waterbury 
with  his  daughter  and  has  made  a 
yow  to  return  next  year  in  hopes  of 
being  further  aided.  He  is  thoroughly 
grateful  for  the  generosity  that  made 
the   trip    possible   for   him. 

Other  interesting  stories'  of  the  good 
fortune  of  those  who  made  the  pil- 
grimage are  being  told,  adding  to  the 
fame  of  the  shrine  and  its  miracles. 
There  were  many  who  made  the  trip 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  human 
interest  of  the  trip,  and  all  were  loud 
in   their  praises   of  the  two  weeks. 
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SEES  MOTHER  FIRST  TIME 

Miss  Tomsyna  Carlyle,  the  student 
whose  sight  has  been  almost  mirac- 
ulously restored,  is  here  pictured  tak- 
ing a  happy  look  at  her  mother's  face, 
which  for  a  lifetime  of  twenty-five 
years  she  had  been  deprived  of  seeing. 

The  almost  miraculous  restoration 
of  the  sight  of  Miss  Carlyle  as  she  sat 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  "Bear"  en 
route  from  San  Pedro  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  is  the  topic  of  much  dis- 
cussion among  scientists.  But  the  girl 
herself  waives  aside  all  technical  in- 
quiry in  the  joy  of  actually  seeing 
things  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
Born  blind  at^a  Crosse,  Wis.,  the 
youn'gSSPfrtfne  children,  Miss  Carlyle 
attended  a  kindergarten  and  later 
graduated  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  Against  many 
protests    she    entered    and    took    her 


diploma  from  the  La  Crosse  State  Nor- 
mal school  and  for  several  years  has 
been  tutoring  blind  children,  making 
enough  money  thereby  to  enter  the 
University  of  California.  Now  she  can 
see  and  intends  to  devote  her  life  to 
blind  children  who  may  never  be  so 
fortunate  as  she  now  is. 

"I  am  in  a  new  universe,"  she  de- 
clared, "one  in  which  my  eyes  are  not 
yet  able  to  convey  definite  impres- 
sions to  my  brain,  because  my  brain 
does  not  yet  know  just  what  the  pic- 
tured scenes  really  mean.  Things  are 
pictured  so  differently  to  the  blind 
eye  from  what  they  really  are.  Yes- 
terday I  saw  some  small  living  thing 
coming  toward  me,  and  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was  until  I  touched  it — then  I 
knew  it  was  a  dog." 
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JLpLGIRJ^SEES  MOTHER. 

ForvffirBt    Time    in    Life    After    an 

Operation. 

a"5aDENA,  July  31.— Miss  Tomsyna 
Carlyle  saw  her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Car- 
lyle,  a  few  days  ago,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  The  young  woman,  born 
blind,  was  cured  recently  by  an  opera- 
tion performed  at  Berkeley,  and  arrived 
here  after  a  trip  down  the  coast  aboard 
a  steamship. 

A  closed  motor  car  met  the  young 
woman  when  .she  was  escorted  off  the 
steamer  at  San  Pedro  by  her  mother 
and  members  of  her  family.  Both  eyes 
were  ,'iandaged,  but  the  bandages  were 


lifted  in  the  darkened  motor  car  so  that 
she  might  glance  for  an  instant  at  the 
face  of  her  mother.  Both  the  eiri  .,^1 
her  mother  broke   into   sobs         S  ld 

Vision,  it  was  said,  had  been  restored 
only  to  one  of  Miss  Carlyle's  eyes  The 
other   remains   sightless. 
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BLIND  PEOPLE'S 
IMPRESSIONS 
ARE  WRONG 

By  GERTRIDE  M.   PRICE. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Cal..  July  24.— Can 
you  picture  sight  after  twenty-five  years 
of  total  blindnes^— blindness,  since  birth'? 

Can  you  gauge  the  unbounded  joy  of 
suddenly  slipping  out  o+'  perpetual  dark- 
ness into  a  glorious  July  day,  for  the 
first   time? 

Can  you  think  in  terms  of  the  ecstasy 
of  a  grown  (laughter  who  sees  her 
mother  for  the   first   time? 

If  not,  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  supreme  happi- 
ness of  Tomasyna   Carlyle. 

"Tom,''  as  she  is  affectionately  known 
by  her  dearest  friends,  sees,  after  a  life- 
time of  blackness! 

By  a  marvelous  operation  for  inner 
cataract,  the  girl  has  opened  her  eyes, 
literally,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

"I  am  in  a  new  universe.''  she  cried  as 
as  she  approached  the  mother  she  had 
always  known  but  never  looked  upon. 

"I  look  at  painting6,  jewels,  human 
beings  or  animals.  I  don't  know  what 
they  are.  We  who  are  blind  say  we 
form  ideas  of  what  things  look  like.  I 
know  now  how  wrong  we  are." 

Tomasyna  Carlyle  is  a  student  at 
Berkeley.  Just  before  she  left  for  her 
summer  vacation,  she  had  the  operation 
performed. 


"I    wanted    to   keep   it    a    secret    till    I 
reached  my   home  and   mother   in   Pasa- 
dena. '    she    said.      "But  >w      tn(. 
Story    reached    them." 

A  knife  was  held  up  to  her  shortly 
after  the  operation.  She  looked  at  it 
c-iirefully,  but  had  to  shut  her  eves  and 
touch    it    before   she    could    tell    what   it 

A  fluffy  little  thing  on  four  legs  came 
toward  her  in  the  park  a  day  or  two 
later  She  admired  it,  talked  to  it  and 
wondered  what  it  was.  Shutting  her 
eyes  and  stroking  it.  gently,  she  discov- 
ered a  small  white  dog! 

Crossing  a  crowded  street,  she  was  al- 
most panic-stricken  until  she  shut  her 
eyes,  nnd  then  walked  across  quite  safe- 
ly, ".•lust  go  when  the  crowd  goes,"  she  ■ 
explained  to  friends,  "and  there  is  no 
harm  to  the  blind." 

Her  great  aim  is  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  usefulness  and  hope  to  the  blind. 

All  my  life  I  have  lived  in  color," 
she  said,  discussing  her  former  condi- 
tion. -For  instance.  I  was  taught  that 
pink  and  gray  made  a  pretty  combina- 
tion. And  I  was  told  not  to  wear  red 
Ui  course,  you  who  can  see.  readily  know 
the  reason.     My  hair  is  red." 

"But  what  did  colors  mean  to  you?" 
was    asked. 

' •Nothing,  except  that  they  were  term- 
ed pleasing. 

"But  now  that  you  can  see?" 

"Oh,  now,"  she  cried,  her  whole  face 
beaming.  "Now,  colors  are  the  first 
thing  that  impress  me;  the  first  thing  I 
see  of  people. 

"Now  I  love  blue  and  green  and  violet 
even  more  than  when  I  only  pictured 
them." 

Miss  Carlyle  was  born  in  La  Crosse, 
\\  is.,  the  youngest  of  nine  children. 
Blind  from  birth,  she  received  her  kin- 
dergarten to  high  school  training  in  the 
Wisconsin  State  School  for  the  blind. 
She  covered  the  La  Crosse  State  Norj 
mal  School  course  in  two  years.  The< 
by  tutoring  a  blind  child,  she  mad, 
enough  money  to  enter  the  University 
California. 

The  dream  of  her  new-foun  '  life  is  . 
dispel    despair    from    the    minds-  of    tie 
blind;  to  tell  them  the  storvo  f  her 
covery  of  sight,   and   the  road  to  hai 
ness. 

She  has  already  learned  that  the  k«n- 
ness  of  touch  and.hearing,  peculiar  toMhe 
blind,  is  waning. 

But  sight,   even  in  one  eye.  is  a  1 
sand  times  more  to  be  desired. 


TOMASYNA    CARLYLE,    SEEING    H  ER    MOTHER    FOR    THE    FIRST    TIME. 
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BEATS  MM)  WIFE; 
-  DOCTOR  IS  JAILED 


Clark  Smothered  Wife's  Scream 
With     Pillows,     Hunting- 
ton Court  Is  Told. 


GETS     SIX     MONTHS    JAIL.    TERM. 


Eye  Specialist  Was  Convicted  of  Wife 

Beating  Before — Mrs.  Clark's  Bruises 

Win  Sympathy  in  Court. 


(Special  to  The  Eagle.) 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  August  4 — Dr. 
Charles  H.  Clark,  a  well-known  eye 
specialist  of  Oakwood  Drive,  in  the 
Bergen  Park  section,  was  given  the 
maximum  sentence  of  a  justice's  court 
yesterday  by  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Allison  Lowndes  when  he  was  proven 
guilty  of  beating  his  blind  wife. 

The  sentence  was  six  months  in  the 
County  Jail  and  a  fine  of  $50.  This  is 
the  second  time  that  Clark  has  been 
convicted  of  wife  beating.  Constable 
Biggs  took  the  man  to  Riverhead  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

When  Mrs.  Clark  appeared  in  court 
yesterday  she  was  a  pitiful  sight.  To- 
tally blind,  she.  showed  black  and  blue 
spots  about  her  face  and  arms  where 
she  claimed  that  her  husband  beat 
her,  and  on  her  body  she  claimed 
there  were  other  places  caused  by  her 
husband  jumping  on  her  with  both 
knees. 

Sunday,  Constable  Biggs  was  noti- 
fied that  Clark  had  been  beating  his 
wife.  He  immediately  went  to  the 
Clark  home  and  notified  the  man  that 
if  he  received  another  report  that  he 
had  been  beating  his  wife  he  would 
arrest  him.  The  same  afternoon 
Clark  again  beat  his  wife,  the  con- 
stable learned,  and  the  officer  imme. 
diately  arrested  him  and  brought  him 
before  Justice  Lowndes.  He  pleaded 
not  guilty  to  the  charge  and  demanded 
an  examination. 

Yesterday  morning  the  witnesses 
appeared  and  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Clark,  borne  out  by  the  condition  of 
her  face  and  arms,  besides  the  testi- 
mony of  the  neighbors  who  heard  her 
screams  and  gave  the  alarm,  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  remove  any  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  Justice. 

The  evidence  showed  that  Clark 
threw  two  pillows  and  a  blanket  over 
the  hea>~  of  his  wife  to  smother  her 
screams. 


Thursday,  August  5,  1915. 

Seeond  Marriages— Some  of 
Their  Difficulties 
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An  interesting  romance  was  given 
to  the  public  through  the  Chicago  pa- 
pers a  short  time  ago.  The  story  was 
that  of  Miss  Stella  Wingo,  of  St.  Paul, 
who  married  ablin^auth^r  many  years 
her  senior,  alter  having  seen  him  in  a 
"vision"  as  she  was  lying  in  a  dark 
room  two  years  before.  Miss  Wingo 
kept  the  ideal  of  this  white-haired  man 
in  her  mind  for  many  months,  and  one 
day  as  she  was  passing  the  church  of 
St.  Mark,  she  saw  the  reality  of  her 
dream  posting  a  notice  upon  the  bulle- 
tin board.  He  had  dark  glasses  over 
his  eyes  and  the  notice  was  of  his  own 
lecture,  "Success  Without  Sight," 
which  Miss  Wingo  attended  that  even- 
ing. Three  months  later  they  were 
married,  as  Miss  Wingo  says  theirs 
was  a  case  of  that  most  interesting 
phenomenon,  "love  at  first  sight."  One 
must  admire,  her  bravery,  because  Mr. 
Hendrickson  was  a  widower  with  nine 
children. 

One  cannot  but  admire  a  woman 
whose  love  for  a  man  makes  her  will- 
ing to  face  the  sometimes  hostile  wel- 
come of  several  grown-up  daughters. 
Boys  make  very  little  difference,  as 
they  are  more  likely  to  look  upon  the 
newcomer  in  the  light  of  a  possible 
companion,  especially  if  their  home 
life  has  been  conspicuously  lacking  in 
the  feminine  influence.  But  with  the 
girls  it  is  another  story.  Unfortunately 
they  always  look  upon  the  step-mother 
as  an  interloper,  a  designing  cat,  and 
worst  of  all,  a  plotter  against  the  fam- 
ily income. 

Why  things  should  be  so  is  still  a 
question  to  my  mind,  but  it  remains 
true  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  wo- 
men take  that  narrow  and  highly  ex- 
clusive point  of  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  victim  of  all  this  rash  judg- 
•ment,  even  if  she  comes  prepared  to 
make  overtures  and  pave  the  way  as 
best  she  can  by  sweetness  of  temper 
and  graciousness  of  manner,  finds  her- 
self in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  If 
she  gives  all  her  attention  to  her  new 
home,  she  is  accused  of  being  inter- 
fering, although,  as  the  wife  of  the 
provider  of  the  home  she  is  rightfully 
entitled  to  managing  the  household  as 
she  chooses.  If  she  ignores  her  step- 
daughters the  unfriendly  feeling  grows. 

"There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst 
of  us,"  says  the  well-known  verse,  j 
that  it  surely  behooves  the  members  | 
of  a  household  to  meet  the  newcomer  i 
— whatever  her  position — with  a  large 
portion  of  forebearance.  She  is  facing 
a  problem  as  big  and  as  important  as 
any  woman  could  find — the  problem  of 
creating  a  homelike,  peaceful  atmos- 
phere in  a  home  where  cold  and  war- 
ring temperaments  have  held  sway, 
perhaps  for  many  years.  I  don't  wonder 
that  a  woman  fears  to  face  her  second 
husband's  family;  personally,  I  think  I 
should  prefer,  the  trenches,  because 
shell  and  shrapnel  do  their  work 
quickly,  while  a  silly  and  fully  un- 
grounded antagonism  may  last  forever. 


Thursday,  August  5,  1915. 


BEAT  HISJUNP  WIFE. 

Dr.   Clark,   ar.    Eye  Specialist,   Sent 
to  Jail  for  Six   Months. 
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Gpei.ial  to  Tie  New  York  Times. 
HUNTINGTON,    L.    I.,    Aug.    4.— Dr. 
Charles  H.   Clark,   an  eye  specialist,  of 

Oakvood  Drive,  was  sentenced  to  serve 
six  months  in  jail  and  pay  a  fine  of  $50 
for  beating  his  blind  wife  by  Peace  Jus- 
tice Allison  Lowndes  yesterday.  Clark 
was  convicted  once  before  of  beating 
his  wife. 

In  court  Mrs.  Clark  showed  black  and 
blue  spots  on  her  face  and  arms  where, 
she  said,  her  husband  struck  her.  She 
said  he  had  jumped  on  her  with  both 
knees,  causing  other  bruises  on  her 
body.  Neighbors  testified  to  having 
heard  her  scream.  It  was  said  that  Dr. 
Clark  threw  two  pillows  anH  a  blanket 
over  his  wife's  head  to  smother  her  cries. 
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Thursday,1  August  5;  1915. 


Prof.  D.  T.  Bentley,  a  bliadoouaic 
teacher,  conducts  successfully  a  pack- 
age &S£*W  8tore  in  Allegany,  a  su- 
burb of  Olean.  It  is  said  tbat  be  never 
makes  a  mistake  in  waiting  upon  a 
customer  and  that  bia  business  is 
growing  rapidly.  Prof.  Bentley  was 
injured  by  the  premature  explosion  of 
a  cannon  at  a  ratification  meeting  held 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Reuben  E. 
Fenton  at  Jamestown  October  4,  1864. 
He  had  his  right  arm  torn  off,  both 
eyes  blown  out  and  bis  face  terribly 
torn  and  burned.  He  was  seventeen 
years  old  when  this  happened  and  lived 
with  his  parents  at  Ellington.  In 
1869  he  went  to  the  blind  institution 
at  Batavia  and  after  seven  years,  in* 
struction  in  music,  he  mastered  music 
and  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  in 
Western  New  York.  He  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Cherry  Creek  for  many  years. 

STALBrN  (MASSIJ  MATH 


Saturday,  August  7,  1915. 


WITH    BLINU   CHILDREN      ">• 

Miss  Ida  B  Mackenzie,  who  conducts 
the  free  open  air  school  at  Bell  Rock 
park  with  her  assistants  Misses  Iola 
Smith  and  Mildred  Eaton  spent  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Mass  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  where  they  told  about  30 
blind  children  about  their  work, 
taught  them  some  of  the  exercises, 
told  stories  and  furnished  other  en* 
tertainment.  They  attended  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs  Thos  P  Curtis  of  Bos* 
af  the  leading  workers  in  be* 
half"oT 
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Tuesday,  August  10,  1915. 

Blind  Man  Has 

Vot  Missed  a  Xlame 

in  Eight  Seasons 

One  of  the  rarest  cases  of  baseball 
enthusiasm  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
entrance  of  a  blind  man  into  the  con- 
test being  conducted  to  find  the 
champion  baseball  fan  of  the  country. 

John  Moore  of  Decatur,  111.,  has 
been  entered,  and  the  argument  made 
in  favor  of  the  title  and  ticket  to 
any  ball  park  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  being  awarded  to  him  is 
that,  although  he  cannot  see,  he  has 
attended  every  "Three-I"  League 
game  played  in  Decatur  in  eight 
years. 

Moore  says  he  enjoys  the  game  just 
about  as  much  as  he  would  if  he 
could  see.  Sometimes  he  is  accom- 
panied by  someone  who  tells  him 
about  things  going  on  in  the  game, 
but  that  is  not  altogether  necessary. 

Moore  says  he  can  follow  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game  by  listening  to  the 
rooter*- -Jf  he  hears  a  solid  smack 
of  wood  against  ball  when  the  home 
team  is  at  bat,  for  instance,  and  the 
rooters  yell,  he  knows  one  of  the 
home  players  has  whacked  a  safety. 

When  he  hears  the  crack  of  the 
bat,  then  hears  the  ball  land  in  a 
glove,  he  knows  the  batter  has  been 
retired.  As  in  almost  every  case  of 
blindness,  Moore's  sense  of  hearing  is 
unusually  keen,  so  he  gets  more  out  of 
sounds  than  other  persons  do. 

The^fact  that  he  keeps  going  to 
games  shows  that  he  enjoys  them  for 
there  are  many  other  things  with 
which  Moore  could  occupy  his  time. 
He  will  not,  however,  let  anything 
interfere  with  his  trip  to  the  ball 
park  when  a  game  is  to  be  played. 

Moore  follows  the  gamethrough  the 
papers,  too.  He  has  all  the  baseball 
news  read  to  him,  even  the  batting 
and  pitching  averages.  He  can  tell  at 
an  instant's  notice  the  batting  aver- 
ts of  all  the  big  stars  in  the  major 
leagues  as  well  as  the  hitting  marks 
of  some  of  the  lesser  lights.  Like  his 
hearing,  his  memory  is  very  good. 

Moore  is  just  as  much  a  baseball 
fan  as  any  person  with  sight  and  en- 
joys the  game  more  than  a  lot  of 
folks  who  are  able  to  see  everything 
going  on. 
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Tuesday,  August  10,  1915. 

Blifld  John  Condon, 
Famous  Turfman,  Dead 


fro,  Aug.  10. — "Blind  John" 
Conflwl,  on©  of  the  most  noted  race- 
track men  In  the  country,  is  dead, 
following  a  long  illness  after  a  ipara- 
lytlo  stroke.  He  wae  sixty  years  old 
and  in  the  days  gone  toy  ruled  Chi- 
cago's gambling  fraternity  with  an 
Iron  hand.  In  late  years  he  confined 
his  activities  to  racetracks.  Ho  was 
Interested  with  Tom  "Williams  in  the 
California  Jockey  Club  at  Oakland, 
Cal.,  which  has  been  closed  for  a 
number  of  years;  with  Cella  and 
Johnson  in  the  track  at  New  Orleans! 
with  Cella  and  others  in  Douglas  Park 
at  Louisville,  Ky.;  with  Cella  and 
Congressman  Rhinock  in  Latonla 
track,  Kentudky,  and  Blu,e  Bonnet 
track  at  Montreal.  He  made  several 
fortunes  In  hie  lifetime,  but  It  Is  not 
known  whether  he  died  rich  or  com- 
paratively poor.  He  began  life  as 
barber  in  Logansport,  Ind. 
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Wednesday,  August  11,  1915. 

Blue  Heron  ih  tight 
Blinds  a   Schoolboy 

Wikjl,  Bird  Alights  in  Jersey  Yard 
£jind  Pecks  Out  Would-be 
Captor's  Eyes. 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J.,  Aug.  10.— A 
blue  heron  alighted  in  the  yard  of  the 
Bangs  avenue  school  here  to-day  and 
stood  craning  its  neck  curiously  at  the 
strange  sights.  A  group  of  boys  playing 
in  the  yard  saw  the  bird  and  rushed 
toward   it. 

Louis  Ellenson,  12  years  old,  of  No. 
1317  Summerfield  avenue,  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  heron.  The  bird  tried  to 
fly  as  the  boy  came  near,  but  young 
Ellenson  struck  its  wings.  The  heron 
then  turned  on  the  boy  and  plunged  its 
long  beak  several  times  into  young  El- 
lenson's  eyes.  The  boy  fell  to  the  ground 
and  the  bird  continued  to  peck  at  his 
eyes  until  it  was  driven  away  by  the 
other  boys  throwing  stones. 

Ellenson's  playmates  helped  him  to 
his  home.  Doctors  said  there  was  no 
chance  of  saving  the  sight  of  eithjp^fC 
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BOSTON-  c'Kl  ASS)  POST. 


Sunday,  August  8,  1915. 


BUND  MAN  IS  STEADY 


J 


AS  A  CLOCK 


Peculiar  Letter  to  Joe  Toye  Results 
in  Talk  With  John  Maguire 


BY   JOE   TOYE 

Mr.  Joe  Toye,  Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  a 
few  lines  asking  you  why  it  is  that  you 
have  not  bin  down  to  canal  st  to  see  Mr. 
John  Maguire  who  has  bin  standing  near  E. 
E.  grays  store  about  15  years  or  more  out- 
side of  this  store  on  canal  st  and  stand  ( 
nights  at  Jaynes  Druge  Store  corner  I  sup- 
pose must  have  notice  him  often  he  is  Blind 
he  would  like  have  yow  come  down  that  way 
have  talk  with  him  Please  Dont  over  look 
this  he  will  give  you  Very  Interesting  Story 
Written  by  friend  who  knows  him  Very 
"Well  so  Please  dont  over  look  it  You  can 
ask  the  clerks  grays  store  about  him  as  to 
his  character 


The  clerks  in  the  store  said  that  -the  blind 
man  usually  made  an  appearance  at  3:30  in  the 
afternoon.  Morris  Davis,  a  bright  little  news- 
boy who  stands  outside  on  Canal  street,  said 
John  Maguire  would  appear  at  4:45.  The  boy 
was  right. 

Incidentally,  the  newsboy  and  the  blind  man 
are  very  good  friends.  Their  stations  are  close 
together.  They  talk  to  each  other  every  even- 
ing. The  boy  gives  the  old  gentleman  a  paper 
every  night. 

"What  makes  you  so  sure  he  is  coming?"  I 
asked  the  boy. 

"Oh,  I  know  he  will  come.  He  comes  every 
night  to  get  his  paper." 

"So  he  buys   a  paper  every  night?" 

"No.  What  do  you  think?  I  give  him  one 
every  night." 

"How  long  have  you  been  giving  him  pa- 
pers?" 

"Only  about  two  years.  You  know,  he  has 
been  here  a  lot  longer  than  that.  About  IS 
years,  I  guess." 

At  4 :45  the  blind  man  came.  He  is  very 
short  and  stout.  I  should  judge  he  is  slightly 
less  than  five  feet  tall,  and  weighs  about  170 
pounds. 

He  wore  an  old  blue  coat,  mixed-gray  trous- 
ers, ragged  at  the  cuffs,  and  old  shoes  that  were 
once  black  but  now  a  dingy  gray.  But  he  was 
very  clean.  He  wore  a  black  derby  which  had 
been  carefully  brushed.  From  a  string  about 
his  neck  hung  a  black  tin,  lettered  in  white,  with 
the   word   "Blind." 

His  face  was  round,  and  much  more  jovial  in 
appearance  than  you  would  expect  in  a  blind 
man.  It  was  rather  a  surprising  jovialty.  But 
it  faded  away  while  he  told  his  story.  He  was 
smooth-shaven,  or  rather  had  been  recently,  for 
a  slight  stubble  of  gray  showed  on  his  full 
cheeks.     His   movements  were  quick. 

I  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  store  and  told 
him  who  I  was  and  what  I  wanted. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  he  said.  "I  would  like  to  have 
a  story  in  the  paper  about  me." 


The  blind  man  of  Canal  street,  John  Maguire, 
who  says  that  because  he  is  able  to  find  his 
way  about  alone  people  call  him  a  fakir. 

ALWAYS  "LOOK"  AT  YOU 

Jlind  men  have  a  strange  habit  of  facing  you 
when  they  talk.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  things 
about  them — all  of  them.  I  first  noticed  it  while 
talking  with  John  Dolphin,  the  blind  catnip-man, 
at  the  Old  Granary  Burial  Ground.  It  may  hurt 
their  business,  but  they  do  it.     When  you  speak 
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to  them  they  "look"  at  you.  And  they  do  when 
they  talk  to  you. 

It  is  probably  because  they  haven't  overcome, 
or  tried  to  overcome,  the  habit  acquired  before 
they  were  stricken  blind.     But  from  the  glances 

I  have  seen  people  walking  along  Tremont  street 
give  Dolphin,  who  is  stone-blind,  I  should  judge 
they  have  their  doubts  as  to  his  blindness.  Yet 
all  the  blind  men  do  it. 

"They  call  me  a  fakir,"'  said  Blind  John  Ma- 
guire  as  we  stood  on  the  Canal  street  sidewalk. 
"They  say,  'Look  at  that  old  fakir  walking  along 
all  alone.  He's  no  blinder  than  I  am.'  I  have 
to  take  a  lot  of  insults  just  because  I  am  able  to 
get  along  alone,  by   the  aid   of   my  stick." 

The  stick  is  a  very  long  black  cane,  about  a 
foot  longer  than  the  average.  In  the  hands  of  a 
short  man  it   seems   longer. 

Blind  John  will  be  53  years  old  next  Friday. 
His  father  was  a  clerk  for  a  steamship  company 
in  Liverpool,  where  John  was  born.  There  were 
six  children. 

"But  they  all  died  young  except  me,"  said  the 
blind  man.  "That  was  the  only  bad  luck  we 
had.  My  parents  got  along  pretty  well  on  my 
father's    salary. 

"My  mother  died  when  I  was  3  years  old.  I 
don't  remember  ever  seeing  her.  When  I  was 
14  or  15  my  father  died.  I  went  to  work  for  the 
company  he  had  been  with.  I  worked  about  on 
the  docks. 

RECALLS   DATES  EASILY,  TOO 

"I  came  here  to  America  in  1880,  when  I  was 
18  years  old.  I  came  all  alone.  I  landed  in  Bos- 
ton and  lived  for  a  little  while  in  Roxbury.  But 
I  soon  went  to  Providence  and  got  a  job  with 
a  stonemason,  laying  bricks.  Then  I  got  a  place 
over  in  East  Providence,  working  for  a  gold  and 
silver  refining  concern.  I  worked  there  for  five 
vears.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  about  how 
I  got  blind?" 

"Not  yet,  please.  What  happened  after  you 
left  the  place  in  East  Providence?" 

"Well,  I  came  to  Boston.  That  was  in  1886. 
I  went  to  work  in  a  rubber  factory.  Then  I  got 
a  job  in  other  places  and  finally  went  to  work 
in  a  bedstead  factory  out  in  Everett." 

Another  interesting  thing  universal  among 
blind  men  is  the  fact  that  they  can  remember, 
though  years  after  the  occasion,  the  exact  hour 
and  date  of  the  accidents  which  blinded  them. 

"At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  23, 
1899,"  said  Maguire,  "I  was  working  with  a 
man  who  was  pounding  on  a  red-hot  piece  of 
angle  iron.  A  piece  of  the  hot  iron  flew  off  and 
went  into  my  left  eye. 

"Pretty  soon  the  right  eye  went,  sympatheti- 
cally. In  three  months  I  was  totally  blind,  and 
have  never  seen  since." 

"You  weren't  married?" 

"Yes,  I  was  married  the  January  before  the 
accident.  We  had  been  married  only  11  months. 
I  was  27  years  old  at  the  time.  There  were  no 
children." 

"Is  your  wife  still   living?" 

"No;  she  died  in  1901." 

HAS  NO  RELATIVES 

"Then  what  did  you  do?" 

"I  went  peddling  shoestrings,  just  as  I'm  do- 
ing today." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"At  431  Main  street,  Charlestown.  I  board  with 
some  friends." 

"Have  you  any  relatives?" 

"None  of  my  own,  but  three  of  my  wife's 
nephews,  down  in  Pawtucket.  I  don't  know, 
whether  they're  alive  or  dead.  I  haven't  heard 
from  them  in  years."  | 

"How  much  do  you  make  a  week?" 

"Well,  some  days  I  make  60  cents ;  some  days 
70  cents;  on  a  good  day  I'll  make  $1.50  and 
sometimes  on  a  Saturday  I'll  make  $2." 

He  wanted  to  go  to  a  store  at  the  next  cor- 
ner.    I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  me  to  lead  him. 


No,  thanks,  he  didn't  have  to  bother  me.  But 
I  took  hold  of  his  arm  and  we  walked  along. 
Just  before  we  reached  the  curbing  I  was  about 
to  warn  him  when  he  stopped.  His  cane  hadn't 
touched  the  curbstone.  I  tried  gently  to  urge 
him  forward.     He  held  back,  and  said : 

"This  is  the  store  right  here." 

I  had  forgotten  about  the  store,  but  he  hadn't. 
He  knew  to  a   foot  where  he  was.     So  he  said 
"Good-bye,"  and  I  stood  there  and  watched  him,' 
walk  quickly  into  the  store  and  out  of  sight. 
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Monday,  August  16,  1915. 


NOTED  BLINDORGANIST  DEAD 

"Jhd^as    C.    Bagnia    Attained    Fame 
fas  a   Poet  and   Composer   Also. 

Thomas  'Campbell  Bagnia,  a  blind  poet, 
composer,  and  musician,  died  on  Satur- 
day at  his  home  here,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year.  For  the  last  forty  years  he  was 
organist  of  the  Inwood  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Dyckinan  Street.  Mr.  Bagnia 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  became 
totally  blind  when  8  years  old.  He  was 
educated  in  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  ffom  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated -tW*Wi-*U.  years  old,  with  the  high- 
est honors   in  his  class. 

He  studied  music  under  Theodore 
Thomas,  Otto  Singer,  and  other  noted 
musicians.  Mr.  Bagnia  composed  the 
music  to  Browning's  poem  "  Inclusions," 
and  to  Tennyson's  "  Break.  Break, 
Break."  One  of  his  best-known  com- 
positions is  "  Summer  Night."  He  was 
unmarried,  and  is  survived  by  his  sister. 
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One  of  the  rarest  cases  of  base- 
ball enthusiasm  is  brought  to  light 
by  the  entrance  of  a  Mind  man  into 
the  contest  being  conducted  to  find 
the  champion  baseball  fan  of  the 
country. 

John  Moore  of  Decatur,  111.,  has 
been  entered  and  the  argument 
made  in  favor  of  the  title  and  ticket 
to  any  hall  park  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  being  awarded  to 
him,  is  that  although  he  cannot  see, 
he  has  attended  every  "Three-I" 
league  game  played  in  Decatur  in 
eight  years. 

Moore  says  he  enjoys  the  game 
just  about  as  much  as  he  would  if 
he  could  see.  Sometimes  he  is  ac- 
companied by  someone  who  tells  him 
about  things  going  on  in  the  game, 
but  that  is  not  altogether  necessary. 

Moore  says  he  can  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  the  game  by  listening  to  the 
rooters.  If  he  hears  a  solia  smack  of 
wood  against  the  ball,  when  the 
home  team  is  at  bat,  for  instance, 
and  the  rooters  yell,  he  knows  one 
of  the  home  players  has  whacked  a 

S£tf  6ty. 

When  he  hears  the  crack  of  the 
bat,  then  hears  the  ball  land  in  a 
glove,  he  knows  the  batter  has  been 
retired.     As  in  almost  every  case  of 


blindness,  Moore's  sense  of  hearing 
is  unusually  keen,  so  he  gets  more 
out  of  sounds  than  other  persons  do. 

The  fact  that  he  keeps  going  to 
games  shows  that  he  enjoys  them  for 
there  are  many  other  things  with 
which  Moore  could  occupy  his  time. 
He  will  not,  however,  let  anything 
interfere  with  his  trip  to  the  ball 
park  when  a  game  is  to  be  played. 

Moore  follows  the  game  through 
the  papers,  too.  He  has  all  the 
baseball  news  read  to  him,  even  the 
batting  and  pitohing  averages.  He 
can  tell  at  an  instant's  notice  the 
batting  averages  of  all  the  big  stare 
in  the  major  leagues  as  well  as  the 
hitting  marks  of  some  of  the  lesser 
lights.  Like  his  hearing,  his  mem-' 
cry  is  very  good. 

,  Moore  is  just  as  much  as  baseball 
fan  as  any  person  with  sight  and  en- 
joys the  game  more  than  a  lot  of 
folks  who  are  able  to  see  everything 

N.    T.    EVE.    WORLD    (288) 


.    Tuesday,  August  24,  1915. 

GIRL  LOSES  HER  SIGHT 
DURiNGIO-MiLESWiiW 

OF  OVER  FOUR  HOURS 


Elsie  K.  Qrieser,  who  was  graduated 
from  Flushing  High  School  last  June 
and  who  is  known  as  a  long  distance 
swimmer  on  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island,  is  just  recovering  from  aD 
attack  of  sea  blindness,  the  result  of 
a  ten-mile  batftfSrtth  rough  water, 
last  Sunday. 

Miss  G-rieser  lives  at  Beechhurst 
and  in  spite  of  the  choppy  condition 
of  the  water,  decided,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, to  swim  to  Classon  Point  on  the 
Westchester  shore  and  return,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  Her  father  and 
brother  folk  wed  her  in  a  motor  boat. 
The  young  woman  made  the  distance 
and  was  in  the  water  four  hours  and 
ten   minutes. 

A.s  she  was  lifted  into  the  boat  op- 
posite the  Beechhurst  yacht  float  at 
the  finish  of  the  swim.  Miss  Grieser 
discovered  her  eyesight  was  com- 
pletely gone.  The  action  of  the  rough 
waver,  which  kept  the  swimmers 
range  of  vision  constantly  foreshort- 
ened, had  had  the  effect  of  partially 
paralysing  the  optic  nerve.  The 
nervous  shock  superinduced  by  the 
constant  fight  against  the  rough 
water  also  had  an  effect. 

Miss  Grieser  wr>s  taken  home  and 
a  physician  was  summoned.  She.  is 
now  said  to  be  no  worse  from  the 
experience.  Miss  Grieser  is  nineteen 
vears  old.  During  the  hard  swim  she 
used  the.  English  side  stroke  and  the: 
trudgeon.  — 


Miss  Grieser  Suffers  From  Sea- 

Blindness  But  Recovers 

Under  Doctor's  Care. 


*1 


GIRL  WHO  LOST  SIGHT 
AFTER  TEN-MILE  SWIM 

WILL  SOON  SEE  AGAIN. 

-  .      , 


ELSIE  H-GRiEsER 


Mondry,  Ai 


DON'T  WORRY  ADVOCATE 
HAS  108TH  BIRTHDAY 


Miss  Betsy  Capron  Also  Believes 
/in  Outdoor  Exercise. 

MtRrfneld,      Conn.,      Aug.      28.— Sur- 
lounded  by  children  whose  great-great- 
grandparents  were  her  playmates,  Miss 
[Tatsy  Capron,  of  Eagleville  township, 
I  to-day    celebrated  her  108th  birthday. 
I  The  daughter  of  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lution, Miss  Capron  is  vigorous  in  spite 
cf  her  blindness. 


She~«UllUUU»  her  length  of  years 
partly  to  her  conscientious  out-of-door 
exercise  each  day.  When  the  weather 
is  fine  she  walks  about  the  yard  of  her 
home  every  day.  Miss  Capron  says 
she  has  worried  little  and  has  taken 
life  as  it  comes.  Hex  most  recent  sor- 
row was  the  death  of  her  friend  of  a 
century,  Miss  Annie  Conant,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  104.  „^ 
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Friday;  September  10,  191^ 


Blind  Man  Hasn  't  Missed  a  Ball 

Game  in  Town  in  Eight  Seasons 


'qJOHJ* 


JOHN  MOORE,  BLIND  MAN,  OF  DE- 
CATUR, ILL.,  ENTERED  IN  CON- 
TEST TO  FIND  CHAMPION  FAN 
OF    THE    COUNTRY 


One  of  the  rarest  cases  of  baseball 
enthusiasm  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
entrace  of  a  blind  man  into  the  con^ 
test  being  conducted  to  find  the  cham- 
pion baseball   fans  of  the  country. 

John  JVIoore  of  Decatur,  111.,  has  been 
entered  and  the  argument  made  in  fa- 
vor of  the  the  title  and  ticket  to  any 


ball  park  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  being  awarded  to  him,  is*  that 
although  he  cannot  see,  he  has  at- 
tended every  "Three-I"  League  game 
played    in    Decatur   in   eight   years. 

Moore  says  he -enjoys  the  game  just 
about  as  much  as  he  would  if  he 
could  see.  Sometimes  he  is  accom- 
panied by  someone  who  tells  him 
about  things  going  on  in  the  game, 
but    that    is    not   altogether    necessary. 

iMoore  says  he  can  follow  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game  by  listening  to  the 
rooters.  If  he  hears  a  solid  smack  of 
wood  against  the  ball  when  the  home 
team  is  at  bat,  for  instance,  and  the 
rooters  yell,  he  knows  one  of  the  home 
players   has   whacked   a   safety. 

When  he  hears  the  crack  of  the  bat. 
then  hears  the  ball  land  in  a  glove, 
then  he"  knows  the  batter  has  been 
retired.  As  in  almost  every  case  of 
blindness,  Moore's  sense  of  hearing  is 
unusually  keen,  so  he  gets  more  out  cf 
sounds  than  others  persons  do. 

The  fact  that  he  keeps  going  to  the 
games  shows  that  he  enjoys  them,  for 
there  are  many  other  things  with 
which  Moore  could  occupy  his  time. 
He  will  not,  however,  let  anything  in- 
terfere with  his  trip  to  the  ball  park 
when  a  game  is  to  be  played. 

Moore  follows  the  game  through  the 
papers,  too.  He  has  all  the  baseball 
news  read  to  him,  even  the  batting' 
and  pitching  averages.  He  can  tell  at 
an  instant's  notice  the  batting  aver- 
ages of  all  the  big  stars  in  the  ma- 
jor leagues,  as  well  as  the  hitting 
marks  of  some  of  the  lesser  lights. 
Like  his  hearing,  his  memory  is  very 
good. 

Moore  is  just  as  much  a  baseball 
fan  as  any  person  with  sight  and  en- 
joys the  game  more  than  a  lot  of  folks 
who  are  able  to  see  everything  going 
on. 
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Hope  for  Merton  Spencer,  6, 
Blind  Since  Birth. 

Blind  since  birth,  Merton  Spencer, 
6-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Spencer  of  Boylston  street,  recently 
submitted  to  a  surgical  operation 
which  will  result  eventually,  it  is 
thought,  in  giving  him  the  sight  of  a 
normal  child.  When  asked  how  soon 
it  could  be  known  that  the  trial  was 
successful,  Dr.  F.  W.  Murdock,  who 
performed  the  operation,  responded, 
"It  is  practically  certain  now." 

The  lad  is  particularly  bright  and 
winning  in  his  manner,  and  relatives 
and  friends  are  alike  rejoiced  that  he 
may  soon  be  able  to  take  his  place 
with  other  children,  unhandicapped. 
He  was  born  with  double  cataracts, 
and  although  several  operations  have 
been  performed  since  that  time,  none 
has  given  such  promise  of  good  re- 
sults as  that  recently  performed  by 
Dr.  Murdock. 

Although  so  handicapped  since  baby- 
hood, little  Merton  is  as  developed  in 
many  ways  as  the  average  6-year-old 
child.  His  hearing  is  particularly 
keen  and  he  shows  a  decided  fondness 
for  music.  He  also  recites  numerous 
verses  and  takes  much  delight  in  his 
.games    and    toys. 
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y,  September  10,  1915. 


BtlND  PREACHER 

WINS  A  BRIDE 

IMORE,  Md.,  Sept.  10-A  bride- 
groom who  has  been  totally  blind  since 
his  early  childhood  and  his  bride  of 
two  days,  principals  in  a  very  unusual 
Baltimore  romance,  are  spending  a 
honeymoon  after  overcoming  parential 
objections  in  Rehobeth,  Del.  The  bride- 
groom is  the  Rev.  James  Cary  Walker 
of  the  Baltimore  Presbytery.  His  bride 
is  Miss  Beulah   E.   East  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Walker  attended  the  Richmond 
Theological  Seminary  and  while  there 
earned  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  first  blind  man  to  adapt  the  New 
York  point  system  for  studying  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  theological  seminary  at  the  head 
of  his  class. 
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Sunday,   September    12,   1915. 


HOW  BLIND  CHILDREN 
RECEIVE  EDUCATION 


Mere  Fact  that  Sight  Is  Impaired  Does 

Not  Bar  Them  from  Receiving 

Schooling. 

education   of  blind   chil- 
Dolphine  Desio,  ased  12, 


alratore  Desio,  of  this 
;v  some  of  the  alleged 
ililitu   whose  sight  has 


(This   explanation 
dren  was  written  by 
daughter  of  Sir.   am 
city,   who   seeks  to  ai 
wonderful  things  doni 
been   taken  from   them". 

A  great  many  people  appear  very 
ignorant  as  to  the  ability  of  tnc 
blind.  Some  people  have  the  idea  th^t 
sightless  persons  are  helpless  and 
cannot  be  educated;  but  this  idea 
should    be    abolished. 

In  every  State  there  is  a  school 
where  the  blind  can  be  educated. 
These  schools  are  not  only  for  those 
who  are  totally  blind,  but  are  for 
the  children  whose  eyes  are  weak.  A 
mother  who  has  a  child  with  weak 
eyes  often  makes  a  mistake  by  send- 
ing him  to  the  public  schools,  where- 
as, if  the  child  was  sent  to  a  school 
for  the  blind,  he  will  retiin  his  sight, 
or   by  chance   improve    it. 

In  these  schools  for  the  blind,  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  means  of  raised  dots,  which  are 
read  with  the  fingers.  These  dots 
are  placed  in  various  positions,  there- 
by   forming    the    alphabet. 

The  pupils  are  taught  cooking, 
manual  training,  music,  mathematics 
and  all  other  branches  of  studies 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  including 
out-door  sports.  The  method  of  edu- 
cating the  blind  children  is  very  in- 
teresting and  a  great  accompishment 
to  their  good. 
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BLINDED  FOR  LIFE 


Bennington  Farmer  Fired  Peas  at  Boy 
Who  Stole  Grapes. 

Bennington,  Sept.  16. — According  to 
the  statement  of  the  specialist  at  the 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  hospital,  where  Walter 
Hollister,  a  16-year-old  boy  was  hur- 
ried by  automobile  after  receiving  in 
his  face,  a  charge  of  peas  fired  from 
a  shotgun,  one  of  the  lad's  eyes  was" 
completely  destroyed  and  the  condition 
of  the  other  is  such  that  there  is  little 
hope  of  saving  the  sight  of  it.  The 
boy  was  injured  while  pilfering  grapes 
from  the  garden  of  C.  P.  Oatman.  The 
owner  of  the  garden  said  that  he  had 
loaded  a  cartridge  with  peas  with  the 
intention  of  firing  the  charge  at  the 
legs  of  fruit  thieves  who  raided  his 
property  several  nights.  The  gun,  he 
said,  was  discharged  while  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  locate  the  safety  catch 
and  while  the  boy  was  about  15  feet 
from  the  muzzle.  The  peas  were  driv- 
en with  such  force  that  a  number  of 
them  were  picked  out  of  the  boy's  head 
by  a  Bennington  physician  before  tha 
lad  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 


Saturd 


8LES  THE  BUSH- 

TO  THREi  NEEDLES 


Simple'  Little  Device  Makes  the 
Task  Independent  of  Eye- 
iht 


PAD     FOR 


HT    WRITING 


Useful    Thing    for    Those  Who 

Have  to  Make  Nocturnal 

Records. 


"^BLIND    woman    may    thread    a 

.  A       needle  with  the  little  apparatus 

La      which  has  been  recently  patent- 

/  2*     ed  by  a  New  Yorker.     This  de- 

-*  vice  consists  largely  of  a  handle 

by  which  to  make  use  of  a  re 

silient  loop  of  fine  wire.     The  wire  is 

bent  on  itself,  forming  a  large  and  some' 

what  pointed  loop,  which,  because  of  its 

firmness,   is   easily   thrust   through   tht 

eye  of  the  needle.  The  thread  is  slipped 


FOR    NEEDLE-THREADING. 

through  the  loop  and  as  it  passes 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle  it  carried 
the  strand  of  cotton  with  it.  j\ 


MOON    (VT.V  UN}5*f, 


clay,  Sep'tamber  17/  1916. 


BOY  WILL  BE  BUND      ^ 

Bennington,  Sept.-  iTi'1— As  t"e  result 
of  a  charge  of  hard  Canada  peas  fired 
from  a  single-barreled  shot  gun  in  the 
hands  of  C.  P.  Oatman  who  resides  on 
Pleasant  street,  Walter  Hollister,  the 
16-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
E.  Hollister  of  Grove  street,  has  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  other  eye 
is  so  seriously  injured  that  the  boy  will 
probably  be  blind  for  life. 

The  tragic  affair  tcok  place  Wednes- 
day night  while  the  Hollister  boy,  accom- 
panied by  an  unKnown  youth  ol  about 
the  same  age.  was  piltering  grapes 
from  the  vines  in  the  rear  of  the  Oat- 
man  house.  The  owner  ol  the  property 
had  been  annoyed  for  several  nights  by 
young  men  and  boys  who  have  not  only 
stolen  his  iruit  but  have  taken  his  choice 
potatoes  from  his  garden.  For  three- 
nights  he  guarded  his  premises  and  drove 
the  fruit  thieves  away. 

The  Hollister  boy  was  not  more  than 
20  leet  away  when  the  gun  was  6red 
and  received  the  charge  of  peas  lull  in 
the  face.  He  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
his  companion  fled.  Mien  he  discovered 
that  the  boy  was  badly  hurt,  Mr.  Oat- 
man  secured  the  services  of  a  physician 
and  after  an  examination  the  boy  was 
hurried  to  a  Troy,  N.  Y.,  hospital.  The 
local  phjsician  said  that  one  of  the  boy's 
eyes  was  destroyed  and  this  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  the  specialist  at  the 
.hospital. 
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Bennington    Boy,   Shot   With    Peas,     Is 
jd 

The  eye  surgeon  at"  the  Troy  hospi- 
tal, to  which  Walter  Hollister,  the 
Bennington  boy,  who  was  hit  in  the 
face  with  a  charge  of  peas,  was  at 
once  taken,  states  that  the  youth  has 
undoubtedly  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes.  He  has  also  been  suffering  from 
a  fever,  but  is  improving  from  that 
condition.  •  Young  Hollister  was  alleg- 
ed to  have  been  pilfering  grapes, 
n  the  owner  fired  a  charge  of  peas 
a 
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Teacher's  Bequest  to 
Blind  Held  Illegal 
b^  Superior  Court 

Will  Mate  Within  Month  of 

Woman's  Death  Set  Aside; 

Second  Hearing  Set 


Th©  needy  blind  of  Los  Angeles 
:ounty  lost  a  true  friend  when  Miss 
Bena  Knox  passed  away.  A  former 
ichool  teacher,  she  made  frequent 
rips  into  the  country,  and  the  homes 
a  the  blind  often  were  visited  by  her. 
yiiss  Knox  det*mined  to  remember 
ler  afflicted  frielids  in  her  will. 

Some  time  agb  Miss  Knox  fell  ill. 
Doctors  held  a  Consultation  and  de- 
cided an  operation  would  be  neces- 
sary to  save  h*  life.  She  wrote  a 
will  in  lead  penfcil  and  took  it  to  her 
.riend,  former  /Senator  Hurd,  to  put 
m  proper  legal  /form. 

The  next  day  Miss  Knox  un 
went  the  operation  and  rallied  after- 
ward. Sitting  up  in  bed  she  signed 
the  will  which  Senator  Hurd  had 
written  A  few  hours  later  she  was 
dead. 

The  friend  of  the  blind  left  an 
estate  of  $10,000  and  one-tenth  of  that 
amount  was  bequeathed  in  her  will 
to  needy  blind. 

Representing  two  cousins  of  Miss 
Knox,  Attorney  H.  M.  Barstow  went 
Into  the  probate  department  of  the 
superior  court  yesterday  and  had  set 
aside  the  bequest  for  the  blind.  Judge 
Rives  declared  the  legacy  void  be- 
cause, being  a  charity  bequest,  the 
will  was  executed  within  thirty  days 
of  the  death  of  Miss  Knox.  ,„n  — 
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'Sunday,  October  3,  1915. 

— -BUYLE  MAKES  HIT. 

Worcester's   Blind   Baritone    Give*  Con- 
cert   In    North    Grafton. 

Special  to  The  Telegram 

NORTH  GRAFTON,  Oct.  2.— Edward  I. 
Boyle,  Worcester,  a  blind  baritone,  made 
his  first  public  appearancetonight  in  Bar- 
kers hall,  and  made'  ffle*  nit  of  the  season 
in  his  new  song,  "The  jitney."  For  an 
encore  he  gave  the  "Millitary  call'*  and 
then  responded  with  the  "Mocking  bird," 
and  afterward  brought  down  the  house 
when  he  gave  an  imitation  of  a  street 
piano. 

Mr.  Boyle  will  appear  later  in  entertain- 
ments this  winter  in  Barkers  hall.  His 
program  was  followed  by  motion  pictures. 

Mrs.  Wilber  T.  Rice  entertained  mem- 
bers of  Miss  Gladys  Davenport's  and  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Hawes'  Sunday  school  classes 
of  the  Second  Baptist  church  this  after- 
noon at  her  home.  Sunny  Brook  farm, 
Grafton  street. 

Games  were  played  and  lunch  was 
served  by  Mrs.  Rice. 

Quinneboag  social  club  will  have  a  mili- 
tary whist  party  in  Barkers  hall  Friday 
night.  The  hall  will  be  decorated.  This 
is  the  first  in  a  series  of  socials.  The  com- 
mittee is  Thomas  M.  Reid,  Clifford  A. 
Johnson,  Magloria  M.  Bertrand,  Alphonse 
Foss  and  James  Brocklebank. 


V^TT    PRlTATN    fCOtftf.l    TTERAEB 


»ey>  5,  1315, 

WHAT      HARTFORD'S      NEW 
STATION    COST. 

There   is   always   a   great   difference 
in  the  treatment  accorded  individuals. 
Stations    in    life,    naturally,    have       a 
great  bearing  on  this.     Either  for  fi- 
nancial,   social,    or    other    reasons      a 
["man    is   generally   judged    by    his    fel- 
Ijows   as   being-   fit   for   this   or   that,   as 
I':eing    good    or    bad,    worth    while    or 
unworthy.      Whatever    preachers   may 
say   to    the    contrary,    p.    cheery    dispo- 
sition,   a   clear    conscience,        a      pure 
heart  nt    nothing    in   the   public 

marts  when,  individi  ■•  put  on  the 

scales  and  weighed  as  to  their  world- 
ly value.  A  man  might  be  as  gruff 
'as  a  bear,  as  uncouth  as  swine,  as 
heartless  as  a  murderer;  but  should 
he  weild  great  power  over  an  ex- 
chequer filled  with  filthy  lucre  he  is 
a  much  sought  after  individual,  if 
not  for  his  social,  at  least  for  his  fi- 
nancia!  strength.  All  of  which  by 
way  of  preface,  to  a  condition  which 
has  taken  '  place  in  our  neighboring 
city  of  Hartford,  where  "Tony,  th'e 
Blind  Newsboy"  has  been  shoved  out 
of  'MgiiHfldii  niiUm/l  at  the  railroad,  sta- 
tion in  order  perhaps  to  give  place 
to  some  corporation  controlled  by 
heartless  individuals  whose  greed 
and  avarice  surmount  any  otber  hu- 
man trait  they  might  possess.  In  get- 
ting a  new  station  Ks&lford  must 
suffer  this  outrage.  It  must  see  one 
of'  its   charafttei-s    oppressed    that       a 

>nopoly  o£  Ithe  news  selling  business 
be  given  to  those  who  would  cut  out 
human  hearts  for  a  ten  per  cent,  divi- 
dend on  a.t>rte  dollar  bill.  "Tony"  has 
been  ordered  to  move  on,  while  his 
place  will  b§  taken  by  a  dapper 
young  man  in  uniform  and  cap  who 
will  preside  over  a  neatly  appointed 
counter  where  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  will  be  brilliantly  arrayed 
before  the  travelers,  but  where  if  you 
were  dying  you  could  not  stc 
enough  to  gasp  your  last  breath,  un- 
less you  paid  the  price.  If  \  Tony  j 
owned  the  stand  you  would  prolpably 
he  invited  in  to  rest,  if  you  were 
weary,  or  given  drink  if  thirsty.  Vhd 
they  are  running  away  Tony,  a 
man  being,  so  a  corporation  can  t2Kv 
his  .place.  He  will  not  be  allowed* 
stand  within  a  certain  distance  of  tr 
station.  They  have  marked  off 
dead  line  which  Tfife  dare  not  cross! 
Shame  on  these  scoundrels!  Shame  onl 
Hartford  to  allow. .such  a  thing.  By 
>t  the  people  who  hnve  patronized 
Tony  at  the  Station  should  follow  him 
to  his  new  stand,  should  ignore  the 
merciless  mendicants  who,  with  all 
their    money,    are    nothing    less    than 


beggars  takirtg  bre 

of  a  poor,  blind  newsboy. 

The  trouble  with  Tony  is,  he  has 
not,  the  necessary  business  standing 
to  gain  attention.  He  is  like  a  lot  of: 
little  fellows  who  are  crushed  •  be- 
neath the  heels  of  financial  giants 
and  lost  to  public  sight.  But  Tony  has 
this  much  in  his  favor;  he  has. 
carved  himself  into  the  hearts,  of 
Hartford  people.  They  have  all  along 
evinced  a  lik:n-  for  him.  Now  they 
should  stick  by  him  in  his  hour  of 
trouble.  Concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  friends  of  Tony 
would  show  the  scoundrels  who 
pushed  him  out  in  the  cold  that  aft- 
er all  human  nature  will  stand  for  so 
much  and   no  more. 
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Tuesday,  October  5,  1915. 

Clara  Morris, 

Woman  of  Sorrow, 

Favored 


_ 


at  Last  by  Fortune 

Actress,  Aged  and  Jglind,  In- 
herits Income  from  $50,000 
from  Hei  Bi  o&er-in-Law, 
Samuel   W.    Harriot. 


Clara  Morris,  the  actress,  best  known 
in  the  last  few  years  as  a  woman  of 
sorrow,  as  one  misfortune  after  an- 
other overwhelmed  her,  has  at  length 
found  a  rift  in  the  clouds  through 
which  has  come  a  rav  of  sunshine. 
BlinJ,  aged  and  widowed,  a  bit  of  good 
fortune  has  come  to  her  that  probably 
will  keep  her  safe  for  the  rest  of  her 
days  from  the  poverty  to  relieve  which 
friends  have  often  rallied  to  her  aid. 
The  income  from  $50,000  has  been  be-  j 
queathed  to  her. 

This  legacy  was  left  to  her  by  Sam- 
uel W.  Harriot,  her  late  husband's 
brother,  the  accounting  of  whose  es- 
tate was  filed  yesterday  with  Henry  C. 
Johnson,  jr.,  tax  appraiser  in  Long 
Island  City.  The  estate  consists  of 
shares  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  valued  at  $91,200;  1,000  pre- 
ferred shares  of  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company,  $114,000;  600  shares 
of  United  States  Steel  preferred,  $66,- 
600;  bonds,  mortgages  and  cash  in 
bank,  $293,506.41;  a  residence  at: 
Whitestone,  Long  Island,  appraised  at 
$42,000,  and  $25,920  worth  of  Manhat- 
tan  real   estate. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will,  in  addition 
to  the  life  interest  in  $50,000  left  to ' 
Clara  Morris,  each  of  the  testator's 
nephews,  Warren  H.  Titus  and  William 
J.  Wallace,  receive  $50,000,  while  the 
residue  of  the  estate  goes  to  the  testa- 
tor's wife,  Mrs.  Josephine  T.  Harriot.] 
The  inheritance  tax  is  fixed  at  $10,- 
761.48.  


Clara  Morris"  in  her  prime  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  emotional 
actresses  in  America.  In  1909  her 
friends  took  active  measures  to  help 
her  in  her  declining  days  by  giving  a  > 
benefit  performance  for  her  at  the 
New  York  Theatre  at  which  she  herself 
appeared  in  the  sleep  walking  scene 
from  "Macbeth."  She  was  then  sixty 
years  old. 

A  year  later  she  fell  dangerously  ill, 
and  then  blindness  came  upon  her.     In 


CLARA   MORRIS. 

As  she  is  remembered  by  the  older 

generation  of  theatregoers. 

the  midst  of  this  trouble  a  $30,000 
mortgage  on  her  home  in  Riverdale 
Avenue,  Yonkers,  was  foreclosed.  Her 
friends  rallied  again,  and  her  home 
was  saved  for  her  for  a  time.  Through 
these  misfortunes  she  did  not  lose  her 
energy  or  talents,  and,  though  blind,  J 
turned  out  considerable  literary  work, 
dictating  her  short  stories. 

In  1913  her  Yonkers  home,  to  which 
she  had  clung,  was  sold  and  she  and 
her  husband,  Frederick  C.  Harriot, 
moved  to  his  boyhood  home  at  White- 
stone,  Long  Island.  Last  year  her  hus- 1 
band  d  ed.  Clara  Morris  has  been  bed- 
ridden for  the  last  three  years,  but  has 
been  remarkable  for  her  bouyant 
spirits. 


waaTTA'CK  cnT.y  smm 


Wednesdays  October  6,   r915i 


New  York,  Oct.  6.— Clara  Morris, 
the  actress,  who  years  ago  was  promi- 
nent in  emotional  drama,  but  who  be- 
came blind  in  1910  and  is  said  to  have 
red  financial  misfortunes,  will  re- 
ceive the  income  from  $50,000  by  th« 
will  of  S.  W.  Harriott,  her  brother-in- 
law.  Miss  Morris,  who  in  private  life 
is       Mrs.    Frederick    C,  "  t,    is    65 

hen      I  ">■  old.      in   later 

years  she  is  said,  to  have  suffer* 
nervous  breakdown  from  contin 
playing  of  emotional  parts.     After  re- 

nent    from    the    stage    she    de\ 
her  energies  to  writing  acting  and  rem- 
s   of  sta 
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Thi.irsd.ay,   Qctsbsr  7,  1915. 


BLIND  MAN  REGAINS 

V     HISSfcHT  IN  STREET 

us&Tan  A 


Musi 


Ascribes  "Miracle"  to  His 


Faith  That  One  Day  He  Would 
See. 

'For  15  years  Karl  Guiott,  a  music 
teacher  of  'Pendleton,  Ore.,  was  blind. 
Suddenly,  while  tapping  bis  way  along  a 
street  with  his  cane,  sight  came  to  him. 

"I  felt  a  sudden  pain  iu  my  eyes," 
Guiott  explained.  "I  became  dizzy.  Blue 
flashes  appeared  before  me  and  gradually 
in  a  slowly  dissolving  mist  the  sidewalk, 
buildings,  autos  and  wagons  appeared  be- 
fore me." 

Immediately  after  regaining  his  sight 
Guiott  hastened  to  , the  office  "of  his  physi- 
cian. The  doctor  told  him  his  sight  would 
be  permanent,  But  the  man  rushed  to  lite], 
home,  ftariiii'  his  sight  would  again  fail 
before  he  could  see  the  features  of  his 
wife  and  son. 

Guiott  says  he  kept  forever  alive  the 
desire  to  see. 

"My  faith  in  my  mental  strength  to 
bring  my  vision  back  to  me,  if  such  .a 
thing  could  be  accomplished,  never 
wavered,"  he  says.  "I  have  it.  I  will 
keep   it.     I    know    I    can.    I    will." 

Guiott' s  blindness,"  physicians  ex- 
plain, originally  was  «ue  to  an  opaqua 
1—sti  a  s>.  luxation  or  displacement  of  the 
lens  occurred,  dropping  the  lens  down  so 
that  It  no  longer  Is  interposed  between  the 
pupil  and  the  retina. 

Guiott  Is  now  using  every  minute  of 
daylight  in  looking  at  the  faces  of  his 
friends  and  loved  ones  and  at  the  scenery 
around  his  home. 


TAUN'TON  iXTRSS.)  GAZETTE 


Friday,  Octobsr  S,  1915. 


A  pedestrian  and  an  automobile 
have  equal  rights  in  the  street,  states 
Ernest  L.  Davis  in  Case  and  Com- 
ment. This  rule  applies  not  only  to 
crosswalks  but  also  to  any  point  in 
the  street  where  a  pedestrian  may 
wish  to  go.  It  applies  with  like  force 
where  he  is  deposited  by  a  public 
conveyance  at  a  point  in  the  street 
not  located  on  the  crosswalks,  and 
where  he  crosses  diagonally  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other. 

This  rule  of  equal  rights  applies 
also  In  behalf  of  blind  persons,  lame 
persons  and  children.  '  "ffll  parties  us- 
ing a  highway  must  exercise  reason- 
able care;  the  pedestrian  to  prevent 
injury  to  himself,  the  operator  to  pre- 
vent accident  or  injury  to  others.  The 
duty  of  the  operator  is  the  same  as 
that  which  the  law  imposes  on  the 
driver  of  a  team,  except  that  the 
greater  speed  calls  for  greater  watch- 
fulness. Greater  care  is  required  of 
the  operator  at  street  crossings  and 
in  the  more  congested  districts  than 
in  the  less  obstructed  streets  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  And  .where 
the  peril  of  a  pedestrian  is  discovered 
by  the  operator,  a  new  duty  arises  to  j 
exercise  all  reasonable  care  to  avoid 
injury. 


.  .  j 
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FOR   BLIND   VIOLINIST 
i  ■«■■■■ — •~— 
Annual    Dance  for   Benefit   of   James 
Madden  to   be  Given  in  Hibernian 
Hall,   Thursday   Evening 


Arrangements  have  been  com- 
d  for  the  annual  dance  to  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  James  Mad- 
den, the  blind  violinist,  in  Hibernian 
hall,  Thursday  evening.-  T.  J.  Col- 
lins has  prepared  a  special  program, 
which  will  be  given  previous  to  the 
grand  march,  which  will  start  at  o 
o'clock  Music  will  be  furnished  by 
Collins'  orchestra  and  D.  J.  Har- 
rington will  prompt.  The  floor  di- 
rectors will"  be  William  J.  Granfield, 
who    will    be    assisted    by   Thomas    P. 

hca,   Tames   Gilhoolcy.  J.   Fitzgerald, 
B    McCormick,  J.   Kavanau<?h,  Jo- 

eph    Weldon,    J.    Shea,    Daniel    Hag- 

erty,    Daniel     Hickey,     David     Mun- 

ev    and    Matthew    Mulone. 

The  reception  committee  will  in- 
clude Edward  Gallagher.  J.  W.  Mur- 
Tohn  M.  Grady,  John  Munley, 
John  Gloason,  Michael  Kennev, 
Thomas  Connors,  J.  Kelleher,  Wil- 
liam Hurley,  Thomas  Muloney,  M. 
P.rennan  and  M.  Connelly.  Refresh- 
ment committee.  J.   Sullivan. 


PA.,    RECO*MD 

Thief  Lured 

'Sightless  Newsstand  Dealer  De- 


Sightles 
vises  Nea 
per  of 


rick  to  Catch  Swi- 
His  Magazines. 


EYERYBOBC   knows   "Blind   Al," 
whose  newspaper  stand  hides  the 
chinks  in  the  bricks  of  the  "Old 
City  Q^/Tnt  Fifth  and  Chestnut,  bnt 
•vbody    doesn't    know    what    a    war 
philosopher    and    detective   he    is.       Be- 
icently  he  was  discoursing  on  the  pres- 
state  of  European  civilization  while 
lie   was   laying  astute  plans   to   capture 
the  kind-hearted  person  who  has_been 
iling    copies    of    the    Ladies'    Home  | 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  don't  know 
which  natiou  over  there  is  trying .  to 
fall  furthest  into  the  ditch."  Then 
he  tore  1 1  pages  out  of  the  current 
number  of  the  magazine  and  laid  it 
as  a  "stool  pigeon"  on  the  corner  of 
his  counter.  ''You're  destructive,  too, 
AL."  said  his  visitor.  "Why  tear  up 
your  goods  that  way?"  Al  compared. 
his  deed  to  the  war.  "That's  a  trick 
of  mine;  wait  a  while  and  you'll  see 
how      I'll      catch   a   thief,"      said     he. 

Al  had  business  down  the  street  then 

;    he    and    his    friend    walked    away 

□    his  stand.     ''When  we  go  back/' 

said  the  Mind  vendor,  "perhaps  the  fox 

will  be  in  the  trap."     Then  he  reverted 

to  the  war. 


I  Al  says  that  lie  gets  only  "knick- 
knacks"  out  of  the  papers,  as  he  has 
no  one  to  read  to  him  as  much  as  he 
would  like.  Despite  this,  he  knows  all 
about  the  war.  and  you  will  beh'eve  him 
when  you  realize  that  he  has  not  only 
caught  scores  of  thieves,  but  over  a 
hundred  people  who  have  tried  to  pass 
counterfeit  coius  on  him,  thinking  that 
because  he  is  blind  he  cannot  tell  a 
good  coin  from  a  bad  one.  He  has  a 
way  of  finding  out.  everything,  however, 
even  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  war. 
Al  pounded  the  pavement  with  his 
big  walking  stick  and  the  pedestrians 
moved  aside  for  him  as  they  are  al- 
ways glad  to  do.  "Let's  go  back  and 
see  if  the  fox  is  in  the  trap  yet,  Al," 
said  his  companion. 

The  Trick  Works 

The  blind  philosophers  errands  being- 
done,  he  turned  about  to  go  back  to  his 
newsstand.  "I'm  sroing  to  catch  the 
fox  now,"  said  he.  "1  always  say  I'm 
going  to  have  the  thieves  I  catch  lock- 
ed up,  but  when  1  get  them  I  mostly  do 
the  Christian  thing  and  let  them  go.  but 
I'm  not  going  to  do  that  this  time." 
Soon  after  he  reached  his  stand  a  young 
lady  approached  him  and  said:  "I  waut 
to  return  this  Home  Journal  I  bought 
of  vou,  for  it  has  11  pages  torn  out 
Of  it." 

"Oh,  has  it?"  said  AJ,  "and  where  did 
you  get  it?"  "On  top  of  the  newspa- 
pers there."  "And  did  you  give  me  exact 
change  fcf  it?"  Jfl.  don't  remember 
whether  I  ^jdjjp^Jbt;  I  may  have  given 
you  a  quarter."  "No,  no,  it  "wasn't 
You  didn't,  give  me  anything,"  exclaim- 
ed Al.  ,cYou  took  it  from  the  corner 
of  the  stand  and  I  tore  those  pages  out 
myself  to  catch  the  party  who's  been 
stealing  from  me.  I  knew  the  thief 
would  bring  the  magazine  back  and 
complain  of  it  Now,  I've  got  you," 
he  continued,  but  the  young  lady  slipped 
away  too  quickly.  Al's  trap  failed  to 
hold  its  prey,  but  it's  a  safe  bet  that 
the  culprit  will  steal  no  more  Home 
Journals  from  his  stand. 

After  a  few  more  comments  on  the 
war,  Al  began  to  sing  a  few  lines  of 
"Onward.  Christian  Soldiers."*  "It  took 
me  only  20  minutes,"  said  he,  "to  mem- 
orize the  hymn,  but  now  it's  in  my 
head  forever.  And  when  the  war's  all 
over  there'll  be  a  new  Europe  and  all 
the  nations  wiTl  be  singing  those  word^ 
toirciher."  ~ 


spnixcrrELD  "(mass)  homhstk^ 


Monday,  October  11,  1915. 


FOR  BLIND  YIOLINIST 


Annm 


■«*i 


innal  Dance  for  Benefit  of  James  Mad- 
fden  to  Be  Given  In  Hibernian  Hail 
|  Thursday,  October  14 


/Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
The  annual  dance  to  be  given  for  the 
fcenefit  of  James  Madden,  the  blind  vio- 
linist, in  Hibernian  Hall,  Thursday  even- 
ing, Oct.  14.  T.  J.  Collins  has  prepared 
a  special  program  to  be  given  previous 
to  the  grand  march,  which  will  start  at 
9  o'clock.  Dancing  will  continue  until 
1  o'clock.  Music  will  be  furnished  by 
Collins'  orchestra  and  D.  J.  Harrington 
will  prompt.  The  floor  director  will  be 
William  J.  Granfield,  and  Thomas  P. 
Shea,  who  will  be  assisted  by  James  Gil- 
hooley,  J.  Fitzgerald,  J.  B.  McCormick, 
J. .  Kavanaugh,  Joseph  Weldon,  J.  Shea, 
Dan  Haggerty,  Daniel  Hickey,  David 
Munley,  Matthew  Malone;   the  reception 


committee  will  include  Ed.  Gallagher, 
J.  W.  Murray,  John  McGrady,  John  Mun- 
ley, John  Gleason,  Michael  Kenney,  Tom 
Connors,  J.  Kelleher,  Wm.  Hanley,  Tom 
Maloney,  M.  Brennan,  M.  Connolly.  Re- 
freshment committee  T    PinliliiiYiti'^^'"*"*'''^ 


N.   T 


Wednesday,  October  13,  1915. 

BLINn 
LPHYSICIAN 

DIES  AT  80; 

ACTIVE  TO  END 

SSHERBURXE,  Oct.  12. — Dr.  Homer 
G.  Newton  died  at  his  home  in  South 
Main  street,  in  thig  village  early  Tues- 
day morning,  after  being  confined  to 
his  bed  but  a  few  days,  but  having 
been  an  invalid  for  several  years.  The 
cause  of  his  death  was  general  break- 
ing down  and  infirmities  of  old  age. 
He  was  almost  80  years  of  age  and 
had  resided  in  this  village  practically 
all  his  lite.  Several  years  ago,  through 
failing  strength,  he  became  totally 
blind,  an  affliction  which  he  bore  with 
the  fortitude  and  patience  which 
characterized  his  whole  life,  and  e\en 
then  at  an  advanced  age,  became 
quite  proficient  in  many  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  blind,  and 
learned  to  guide  himself  about  to 
quite  an  extent,  where  many  who 
enjoyed  more  than  half  a  century  of 
sight  would  have  been  too  discour- 
aged to  have  attempted  to  help  them- 
selves any.  A  man  of  education  and 
culture,  he  was  able  to  write  very 
plainly  indeed,  and  from  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  his  letters,  the  recip- 
ient would  not  have  known  the  author 
was  blind.  Doctor  Newton  was  one 
of  the  most  honored  and  respected 
of  the  citizens,  and  had  an  ever  pres- 
ent and  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  village,  and  the  town  and  village 
on  several  occasions  have  been  great- 
ly benefited  by  his  foresight  and  gen- 
erosity. A  thorough-going  »nd  con- 
sistent Christian,  Doctor  Newton  in 
health  was  an  active,  faithful  and  d«- 
voted  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  prominent  .in  its  bu  side 

as  well  as  its  efficiency  side,  and 
for  many  years  the  yunerintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School,  and  the  results 
which  he  attained*  in  attendance, 
spirit  and  results  of  the  Sunday  school 
are  yet  continuing.  He  will  be  gr< 
ly  missed  in  the  community,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  undivided  esteem  and 
respect  of  everyone.  Doctor  Newton 
also  gave  his  services  on  the  side  of 
the  Union  in  the  Civil  War,  and  served 
through  quite  a  portion  of  the  war 
though  handicapped  by  delicate 
health.  He  was  educated  as  a  phy- 
in  and  graduated  with  high  hon- 
ors and  specialized  on  the  eye,  but 
physical  infirmities  prevented  his  en- 
gaging  in  actual  practice  to  any  great 
extent.  Doctor  Newton  was  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Sherburne  National  Dank 
and  one  of  the  directors,  and  until  a 
few  years  ago  gave  much  of  his  time 
to  assisting  in  the  work  at  ih?  bank. 
Doctor  Newton  is  survived  by  his  wife 
of  this  village  who,  with  her  sister, 
Carrie  Pratt,  and  trained  nurses 
have  ministered  most  kindly  to  the 
ita  of  the  invalid  and  left  noth- 
ing undone  for  his  comfort.  The 
neral  will  be  held  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  burial  made  in  the  family 
plot  at  the  Sherburne  Quarter  I 
etery. 


c<\\ 
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October  21,  1915. 

BECOME  INDEPENDENT 

Madison.  Wis.,  Oct.  19. — Some  people 
are  born  to  prominence,  others  have  it| 
thrust    upon     them,     and    still     others- 
achieve  it.     In  what  category  the  Pow- 
ell   family  of  Reedsburg   and    Madison 
belong  is  difficult  to  tell. 

First,  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Powell  of  Reedsburg,  who 
reared  a  family  of  ten  children,  four 
boys  and  six  girls. 

Of  the  boys,  Tom  and  Walt  Powell 
famed  as  two  of  the  best  football  play- 
ers turned  out  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  both  members  of  all-star 
teams. 

.Henry  Powell  claimed  distinction  by 
foregoing  the  honors  of  the  gridiron 
for  a  close-to-nature  study  of  legal 
ethics.  He  is  a  jailer  at  the  county 
jail,  and  wh?n  he  is  not  in  court  ob- 
taining first-hand  informations  on 
matters  legal  he  is  housing  unwilling 
tenants  for  divers  periods  ranging 
from  five  days  to  ten  months. 

This  story  is  about  Albert  O.  Powell, 
another  of  the  family,  whose  claim  to 
distinction  was  thrust  upon  him  by  an 
accident  when  rendered  him  totally 
blind  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  is 
now  thirty-one. 

While  boxing  with  a  playmate,  Al- 
bert Powell  was  struck  on  the  jaw  and 
berefit  of  four  senses — smell,  taste, 
hearing  and  sight.  The  first  three  he 
regained,  but  his  sight  never  returned. 
He  cannot  distinguish  between  light 
and  dark. 

Undaunted  by  the  loss  of  faculties 
that  would  discourage  the  ordinary 
man,  Powell  went  to  Milwaukee  and 
attended  an  industrial  school  there.  He 
returned  to  Reedsburg  a  year  later  and 
opened  a  basket  factory,  which  has 
grown  successfully  under  his  man- 
agership. 

With  only  one  man  to  help  him,  his 
output  is  five  large  baskets  a  day  and 
as  many  as  ten  smaller  ones.  He  oper- 
ates his  own  machinery.  He  recently 
obtained  a  patent  on  a  willow  peeling 
machine,  which  greatly  facilitates  the 
work  of  manufacture. 

He  has  mastered  the  typewriter  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  only 
one  mistake  in  spelling  was  noted  in 
a  rather  lengthy  letter.  He  atttends 
the  theatre  and  is  particularly  keen 
bout  movies,  which  he  has  explained 
to  him  by  friends. 

Mr.  Powell  travels  frequently  to 
Madison,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
alone.  When  visitors  similarly  af- 
flicted visit  Reedsburg  he  assumes 
gu^udianship  of  them.  His  factory  has 
made-  him  independent. 


Ootober  26, 


BUND  NEED  WINDOWS. 

^aiiUght    Bcneficient    to    Inmates    of 
an  Asylum. 


(From  the  Christian  Herald.) 
has  use.  even  if  men  cannot 
'Sr  will  not  see  It.  Baring-Gould  teiu 
of  an  institution  for  the  blind  that 
was  built  in  England  without  windows. 
"Why,"  argued  the  committee,  "should 
we  provide  windows  for  those  that 
cannot  see  out  of  them?"  So  scientific 
ventilation  and  heating  were  provided 
but  the  walls  were  left  unpierce*  bv 
any  pane  of  glass.  ' 


But  soon  the  poor  Inmates  grew  pale,: 
and  a  great  langor  fell  upon  them. 
They  were  restless  and  dissatisfied. 
They  fell  sick,  and  one  or  two  died. 
Then  it  was  that  the  committee  decided 
to  open  windows  in  the  walls.  In  came 
the  healing-  light,  and  the  human  plants 
responded  to  it  at  once  in  revived  spir- 
its, ruddy  cheeks  and  restored  health. 
Light  is  good,  the  Light  of  the  World 
is  good,,  even  f or \ those  who  shut  theij| 
eyes.  \  ^0^^ 

FRIDAY,   OCTOBER  29,  1915 


BLIXD     CYCLE-MAKER 

Many  stories  have  been  related  of  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  blind  people 
have  triumphed  over  their  great  handicap 
and  proved  themselves  capable  of  skilful 
work  in  innumerable  branches  of  industry. 
One  of  the  stories  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
blind  which  stands  out  is  that  of  Walter 
Wannacott,  who  for  seventeen  years,  in 
.spite  of  his  blindness,  has  carried  on  in 
Bloomsbury,  London,  the  business  of  cycle 
maker  and  reuairer. 

Mr.  Wannacott  told  how  he  had  built 
Quite  a  number  of  machines  for  customers 
in  the  district  where  his  shop  is  situated, 
and  he  demonstrated  how  easy  It  was  for 
him  to  examine  a  bicycle  merely  by  touch, 
to  adjust  wheels,  repair  spokes,  fix  handle- 
bars, pedals,  and  cranks,  and  discover  and 
repair  punctures. 

When  finding  a  puncture,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Wannacott  pumps  up  the  tire,  then 
holds  it  to  his  eyes  until  he  feels  the  little 
quirt  of  air  on  his  face.  Then  he  wets  the 
place  with  his  saliva  and  feels  for  the  bubble 
of  air  with  his  tongue,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  on  the  patch.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Wannacott  has  made  quite  a  number  of 
his  own  tools,  and  he  showed  pie  a  spoke 
screwer  and  a  spoke  cutter  which  he  had 
made  at  the  bench  himself.  In  his  work 
there  is  only  one  thing  which  Mr.  Wanna- 
cott confesses  he  cannot  do,  and  that  is 
carry  out   repairs   which   require  a  forge. 

He  rides  as  well  as  makes  and  repairs 
bicycles,  and  together  with  his  wife  has 
made  many  cycling  trips.  They  have  rid- 
den over  40,000  miles,  and  thing  nothing  of 
going  for  a  40-mile  spin  together  on  a 
tricycle ;  and  It  is  Mr.  Wannacott's  pride 
that  on  all  the  routes  they  have  taken  he 
can  tell  you  the  notable  sights.  "I  know 
every  twist  and  turn  of  ever  so  many  roads 
round  about  London,"  he  said,  "and  could 
take  you  three  different  ways  from  Blooms- 
bury  to  Waltham  Abbey."    [Answers 
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■day,   October  20,   1915, 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Fortnightly 
Club  will  be  held  Saturday,  Nevember 
sixth,  at  three  o'clock,  in  the  Town 
Hall.  It  will  be  Children's  Day  and 
Mr.  Coles,  a  blind  ventriloquist  will 
furnish   the   entertainment. 
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'f'cnday,  N«vember  1,  1915. 


PREHCHER,  82, 


CHINA,  Me.,  Nov.  1— It  was  30  years 
ago  yesterday  that  Elder  John  Rob- 
erts Hall  began  preaching.  Though  to- 
tally blind  for  22  years,  he  is  still  ex- 
pounding the  Gospel  from  the  pulpits 
\i  Advent   churches. 

He  is  something  of  an  Advent  evan- 
gelist and  has  preached  in  more  than 
100  towns  in  Maine.  He  has  gone  into 
the  remote  coast  vilages  and  to  many 
of  the  isolated   islands. 

Though  82  years  of  age,  every  tooth 
In  his  head  is  sound,  and  he  has  com- 
plete upper  and  lower  sets. 

It  was  while  he  was  sliding  down  hill 
on  a  bobsled  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  near  Frederlcton,  at  the 
age  of  10  years,  that  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  traveling  evangelist 
and  got  his  first  idea  of  a  religious 
service. 

He  was  nailing  taps  on  shoes  in  a 
repair  shop  at  Weeks  Mills  in  the  town 
of  China  when  he  decided  to  go  into 
religious  work.  He  was  scarcely  20 
years  old  when  he  conducted  his  first 
service.  He  began  to  preach  regularly 
at  22. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  son  of  Almon  G.  Hall 
who  was  a  native  of  Nobleboro,  Me*, 
and  he  was  born  in  1833.  He  obtained 
his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  New  Brunswick,  but  largely  througn 
later  reading  and  study.  He  has  been 
a  constant  student  of  the  Bible  and  has 
made  it  a  practise  to  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover   every   12   months. 

Mr.  Hall  never  writes  a  sermon.  He 
never  makes  notes  of  what  he  in- 
tends  to    say. 

"[  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  God  to 
quicken  my  understanding,'   he  says. 

For  34  years  Mr.  Hall  kept  a  diary 
of  bis  daily  movements  and  his  relig- 
ious experiences.  He  has  attended  hun- 
dreds of  funerals,  baptized  scores  of 
people  and  married  a  great  many  all 
over  the  state. 

Mr.  Hall  was  stricken  blind  22  years 
ago  while  chopping  wood.  He  is  able 
to  walk  about  unaided  in  the  town 
where  he  lives,  but  in  other  places  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  have  a  com- 
panion. 

He  still  does  farm  work  when  at 
home.  Two  years  ago  he  sawed  18 
cords  of  wood  during  the  winter,  and 
last  winter  he  sawed  10  cords  and 
four  of  them  into  kindling  wood.  He 
likes  the  exercise  and  feels  that  it  has 
ltributed  to  his  excellent  health. 
Today,  shut  out  from  every  ray  of 
light,  he  can.  still  approximate,  1 

location  of  many  of  the  well  Known 
pffwewywiTT  the  TmV,    He   often    turn 
to   the   exact   places   to   show    to   som« 
person  the  full  meaning  of  some  of  th« 
thoughts    in    his   serin* 
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^  THEBUNB 

Thotffucation  of  the  blind  is  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  blind  people  are  a  burden  on  so- 
ciety. Blind  people  are  an  asset  to 
society,  if  society  can  only  wake  up 
and  see  it.  Homer  was  blind;  and 
Milton  was  blind,  and  in  their  blind- 
ness, they  did  the  greatest  and  the 
most  serviceable  work  that  this  world 
has  ever  known,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
they  did  this  great  work  because  of 
their  blindness. 

There  are  many  things  that  a  blind 
person  would  fail  at,  or  work  at  un- 
der a  terrible  handicap,  by  reason  of 
his  blindness.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  things  that  the  seeing 
person  fails  at,  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  can  see. 

The  education  of  the  blind,  should 
therefore,  be  differentiated;  it  should 
not  conform  absolutely  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  seeing.  The  lame  man 
has  to  keep  out  of  foot  races  and  foot 
ball.  To  send  him  in  would  be  not 
only  pathetic  but  tragic.  But  there 
are  a  thousand  things  that  the  lame 
man  can  do  even  better  because  of 
his  lameness.  Nature  is  ever  making 
compensation  for  loss  of  faculty;  she 
enriches  what  is  left.  And  think  of 
all  that  is  left  in  a  man  who  is  only 
blind!  Inability  to  use  the  body  re- 
sults in  greater  ability  to  use  the 
mind.  When  a  seeing  person  would 
do  his  best  thinking,  he  closes  his 
eyes.  The  blind  have  their  eyes 
closed  already;  they  are  in  the  condi- 
tion to  do  the  best  thinking. 

When  Diogenes  was  asked  what  he 
could  do,  he  said:  "I  can  command 
men."  When  the  educated  blind  man 
is  asked  what  he  can  do,  he  should 
be  able  to  say:  "I  can  think."  There 
are  many  things  in  the  market;  but 
none  of  them  pay  better  than  ideas. 
Give  the  blind  man  this  market,  and 
he  will  be  no  ward;  he  will  be  a  cap- 
tain of  industry;  he  will  be  a  "com- 
mander of  men." 


NTEWARK. 
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BLIND  ORGANIST 

WAS  SOLOIST 
rr  KING  EDWARD'S 
MEMORIAL 

Herbert  J.  Krumpeln  Will  Give 

a  Recital  Here  Sunday 

Night. 


Herbert     J.     Krumpeln,     the    noted 
blind  organist  of  New  York  city,  who 
will  give  an  organ  recital  next  Sun- 
day      night       in       Christ     Reformed 
iron,  corner  Washington  and  Del- 
avan   avenues,    has   been   blind    since 
his  seventh   birthday. 
This  remarkable   man  was  solo-or- 
iist   at   King     Edward's     memorial 
ice    in    the   Queen's  Hall,   London, 
gland,  in  1010.    He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Royal   Academy     of  Music,     L,on- 


Herbert  J.  Krumpeln. 

don,  and  has  given  recitals  in  many 
of  the  largest  cathedrals  in  the 
world.  He  will  preside,  at  the  organ 
throughout  the  entire  service. 

George  W.  Wheaton,  organist  of 
Christ  Reformed  Church,  will  substi- 
tute for  Mr.  Krumpeln  tomorrow  eve- 
ning in  the  Church  of  Good  Shep- 
herd, where  Mr.  Krumpeln  is  the  reg- 
ular  organist.  ^MMte . 
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Friday,  November  5,  1915. 

HALLOWEEN  AT  THE  Y.  M.  C,  A. 

Washington  A.  Coles,  the  Blind  Ventrilo- 
quist Entertains 

i  *J  

Usifig""T;he  words  of  Alexander  Kerr, 
president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  Hal- 
lowe'en evening,  "Mr.  Coles  is  the  best 
entertainer  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lias  had  for 
many  years."  No  doubt  this  is  true,  for 
a  Free  Press  reporter  thought  it  had  been 
the  best  entertainment  the  City  of  Mai- 
den has  had  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Coles  is  hlind,,  Vot.  with  this 
with  such  wit  and  humor,  that 
with  such  a  great  wit  and  humor,  that 
people  laughed  themselves  hoarse.  He 
presented  a  program  of  dialect  stories 
and  sketches,  character  impersonations, 
readings  from  standard  humorous  auth- 
ors, replete  with  comedy,  wit  and  humor, 
polyphonic  imitations,  and  the  feature  of 
the  evening,  a  scene  in  ventriloquism. 

The  entire  assembly  hall  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  full  and  many  were  standing. 
People  from  out  of  town  hearing  that 
Mr.  Coles  of  Boston  was  giving  the  en- 
tertainment were  present. 
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BLIND  NEGRO  POETESS 

Inspiration    came    to    Mrs.    Myra 

V.  Wilds  after  she  lost  her  sight. 

Now  she  writes  verse  and  makes 

money  by  it. 

SONG  BURST  FROMMK 
LIPS  WHEN  LIGHT  LEFT 
HER  OVERWORKED  EYES 


Woman's    Gift    of    Verse,    De- 
veloped as  Darkness,  Caused 
by  Sewing,  Spreads  Over 
Her  Sight 


WROTE   POEM    EACH   DAY 


When  Mrs.  Myra  V.  Wilda  sewed-  so 
much  that  she  became  blin<L^J*?1?amily 
finances,  were  imperiled. ^^Sut  now  she 
makes  more  money  than  when  she  could 
see.  For  the  morning  she  awoke  and 
realized  the  eyesigh't,  which  had  been 
growing  more  and  more  dim  for  three 
years,  had  gone  entirely,  a  verse  sprung 
to  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Wilds  came  to  Philadelphia  from 
Kentucky.  Her  folk  before  her  had  come 
from  Africa.  Her  husband,  too,  is  a 
Kentuckian,  whose  forbears  also  came 
from  Africa.  Mrs.  Wilds  refers  to  him 
as  Mr.  Dodd  H.  Wilds;  at  the  Hotel 
Walton,  where  he  has  had  charge  of  the 
hat  counter  these  last  11  years,  they  call 
him  Deacon. 

Because  Deacon's  tips  weren't  always 
"what  they  should  have  been,  Mrs.  Wilds 
had  to  sew.  'When  that  become  impos- 
sible, the  verse  gift  manifested  itself, 
and  now  the  exchequer  at  2045  Bainbridge 
street,  the  home  of  this  negro  pair,  is 
ample. 


Jd 


It  is  almost  a  year  since  Mrs.  Wilds 
went  blind.  Ordinarily,  such  an  affliction 
would  prove  a  blight  to  life's  happiness, 
but  not  with  Mrs.  Wilds.  She  said 
today: 

"I'm  more  cheerful  than  X  ever  was. 
My  gift  has  meant  so  much  to  me  that 
way.  Tt  has  made  me  much  "more  happy 
than  I  used  to  be.  And  1  really  haven't 
suffered,  for  there  is  nothing  about  my 
home  that  I'm  not  able  to  do,  and  all 
my  friends  show  such  a  great  apprecia- 
tion of  my  work.  I  have  published  a 
volume  of  53  poems  and  soon  another  Is 
coming  from  the  press." 

Mrs.  Wilds  is  proudest-  of  the  four 
stanzas  she  has  dedicated  to  E.  J.  Cat- 
tell.  She  feels  that  in  these  she  has  best 
expressed  her  gift.  They  are  printed  on 
page  14  of  her  first  volume,  which  she 
calls  "Thoughts  of  Idle  Hours,"  and  ap- 
pear thus: 

To    the     Hon.     Edward     James    Cattell,     Sta- 
tistician  of   the   City   of   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
A   master   mind    was   his. 

In  the  art  of   calculation: 
So  swltt.    his  thoughts   were   wont  to  fly 
Throughout    the    whole    creation. 

The  city   had   appointed  him 
To   note   her   great   progression; 

And   keep  a  tah  on   everything 
She   had   in   her  possession. 

He   could   tell   about   the   city, 
Prdrri   the  first  day  of  its  birth: 

Her    many    parks   and    buildings, 
And   every   cent  she's   worth. 

HiH   friends   would    gladly   gather   'round, 

To   hear  his   late  review. 
About  the  city  and  its  needs 

And   what  they  hoped  to  do. 

Beloved  by  all  the  friends  he  knew. 
And  to  his  duty  stood  quite  true; 
On  him   the   city   could   rely 
To  raise  her  standard  bright  and  high. 
On    the    evening    of    November   18    Mrs. 
Wilds    is   going    to   appear   in    public   for 
the  first  time— ever.     As  a  seamstress  she 
felt    that    there    never    was    an    occasion 
which  warranted  her  leaving  the  privacy 
of  her  home  for  any  stage,  but  now  that 
she  has  entered  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have    a    public    mission    she    believes    she 
may  well  forsake  this  feeling.  Mrs.  Wilds 
will   tell   her    "story"   and   also   make   an 
appeal   to   the   public   that   they   buy   her 
little    book    (second    volume   soon    to    ap- 
pear).    One  hundred  voices  will  sing  her 
masterpiece    and   there    will    be   speeches. 
The  affair  is  to  be  given  in  Musical  Fund 
Hall. 
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IVevsmber  11,  1915s 


le  return  from  the  hospital  of  th 
Bennington  youth  "who  was  shot  ii 
the  face  with  a  charge  of  hard  peai 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  he  will  b« 
blind  for  life.  This  is  a  terrible  thing 
and  one  could  wish  no  severer  punish- 
ment than  a  torturing  conscience  for 
the  man  whose  hasty  anger  is  respon- 
sible for  the  calamity. 
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on  for  the  first  time,  gave  a  re- 
cidti  test  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  His 
appKtrance  on  the  concert  platform 
means  the  overcoming  of  a.  great  handi- 
cap, for  he  is  totally  blind  and  makes  his 
way  from  the  instrument  to  the  stage 
exit  guiding  himself  by  an  Invisible 
string  stretched  bet-ween  the  two  points. 
His  program  included  Bach's  Chromatic 
Fantasy  and  Fugue,  Mozart's  Sonata  In 
D  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor, 
Grieg's  "  Peer  Gynt  "  Suite  No.  1  in 
piano  arrangement,  a  group  of  Chopin 
compositions,  and  two  pieces  by  Liszt. 
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November;  12;  19  J6. 

BLIND  MUSICIAN 
G1YEN  CONCERT 

Children  Sell  Tickets  And  Receive 
Prize  And  Complimentaries. 


There  was  a  very  large  attendance 
at  the  entertainment  given  by  Harry 
Bill,  a  blind  musician,  whose  home  is 
in  Ha->Uani*,-«r:t'.*"at  the  town  hall  last 
Thursday  evening.  The  audience  was 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  s-chool 
children  to  sell  at  least  four  tickets 
as  each  child  selling  that  number  re- 
ceived one  free.  Mr.  Bill  also  offered 
a  prize  of  one  dollar  to  the  child  sell- 
ing the  largest  number  of  tickets. 
This  prize  was  awarded  to  Catherine 
Galpin  of  the  primary  school,  who  dis- 
posed of  12  tickets  and  also  received 
three  free  tickets.  Mr.  Bill,  who  lost 
his  sight  in  a  hunting  accident,  gave 
an  enjoyable  program  of  banjo  selec- 
tions and  baritone  solos. 


Surr 
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THUMB   PRINT  OF  A 
BLIND    MAN    FORGEI 


CALCUTTA,  India,  Oct.  10.— The  forgei 
of  a  bfmd  man's  thumb  print  has  just  be< 
the  fr^pflect  of  protracted  litigation  in  tl 
High  Court  at  Madras,  for  the  first  tirrfe: 
it  is   said,   in   legal   history.     A   mercha«! 
asked  for  judgment  against  the  blind  man 
supporting   his    application   with    a   docu- 
ment signed  with  the  alleged  thumb  prini 
of  the  debtor. 

The  latter  repudiated  the  paper,  declar- 
ing that  the  plaintiff  had-  travelled  in  a 
train  with  him,  and  while  pretending  to 
massage  his  fingers  had  taken  his  thurrib 
impression  and  used  it  for  fabricating 
the  document.  The  court,  after  protracted 
hearings,  found  the  blind  debtor's  story' 
correct  and  dismissed  the  merchant's  ap- 
plication for  judgment. 
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Tuesday,  [November     6r  '9  : 

MJfPIANIST  i 
MAKES  A  HIT 

Arthur  Sheppal,  famous  blind 
pianist  who  has  been  a  vorite 
with  Keith  circuit  houses  severa 
years,  is  the  artistic  feature  of  the 
bill  now  playing  at  Central  Square 


Theatre.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
team  of  Sheppal  and  Lowe  and  as- 
tounded yesterday's  audiences  with 
his  rendition  of  the  celebrated 
sextette  from  "Lucia."  In  addition 
to  pianologue  novelties,  the  team 
introduces  some  pleasing  harmony 
singing.  James  and  Louis  are 
another  male  team  on  the  bill  to 
score  strongly.  The  rube  character 
is  done  with  striking  individuality 
and  is  far  out  of  the  rut  which 
usually  goes  with  such  impersona- 
tions. Especially  good  is  the 
en'trance  with  a  trunk  and  the 
comedy  '  business  of  tugging  the 
trunk  to  a  small  tag  that  the  tnunk 
may     be     tagged.  ^N* 
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Thursday;  November  "!8,  19'$. 

blinu  ratAuntiipi 

IS  REVIVAL 


Rev.  Thomas  Houston  Con- 
ducting Special  Services 
For  Presbyterians 

Deprived  of  his  sight,  yet  running  a 
typewriter  with  ease,  Rev.  Thomas 
Houston,  the  blind  evangelist  who  is 
conducting  special  services  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  completed 
his  own  preparations  tor  the  meetings 
at  the  home  of  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Fisher,  pastor  of  the  church,  where  he 
is  staying.  Cheerful  and  happy,  the 
blind  preacher  ran  his  machine  as 
rapidly  and  as  accurately  as  though 
he  was  able  to  see,  and  when  he  spoke 
he   revealed    an    attractive   personality. 

"T  am  all  ready  to  begin  the  services 
at  the  church,"  he  said.  "[  expect  to 
conduct  a.  preaching  service,  giving  a 
gospel  sermon,  and  preceding  that  by 
ng  service,  as  I  have  something 
of  a  reputation  as  a  singer." 

He  was  asked  if  he  did  not  find  it 
a  handicap  to  preach  without  being 
able  to  see  the  faces  of  his  hearers. 
He  replied  that  instead  of  being  a 
limitation    this    was    an    asset    to    him. 

"I  can  tell  by  intuition  just  how  my 
message  is  being  received,"  he  said. 
"I  can  tell  whether  my  audience  is  in- 
terested, out  of  touch  with  me,  or 
indifferent.  I  can  very  often  tell 
whether  they  are  smiling  or  weeping. 
It  is  a  sort  of  instinct,  I  suppose, 
and  I  have  come  to  depend  on  it  so 
much  that  I  find  it  a  great  advan- 
tage." 

Usually  after  he  has  begun  preach- 
ing, his  congregation  forgets  he  is 
blind  because  by  his  optimistic  pro 
tation  of  the  messag-e,  which  is  backed 
up  by  a  contagious  personality,  he 
wins  their  interest. 

Rev.  Thomas  Houston  was  born  in 
Greenock.  Scotland,  and  has  been 
without  his  sight  since  he  was  18  years 
old,  when  he  -Buffered  an  accident.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Union  seminary,  New 
York,  and  23  years  ago  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Jersey  City.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  a  pastor  in  that  city.  He  left 
his  charge  to  become  an  evangelist, 
feeling  especially  called  to  that  sort 
of  work.  He  has  preached  with  suc- 
cess in  a  large  number  of  cities.  His 
meetings  in  Worcester  are  held  at  8 
o'clock. 
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■  -   November  16,  1S'i5o 
CONDUCT   SERVICE 

tngelistic    meetings    with    preach- 
ing by  ;i  blind  evangelist  will  star! 
morrow    night    at     (he    First     Pri 
an    church.     Rev.    Thomas   Hou 
Of    Elizabeth,    N.    .7.,    the   preacher 
is    to    conduc.    the    services,    is    totally 
blind    and    will    read      the     Scriptures 
with   his  fingers  at  each  service,  using 
a  special   edition  containing  raised  let- 
ters,   printed    for  the  use   of  the  blind. 

Opening  tomorrow  night,  the  servi 
will    last    until    Dec.    2.    and    will    I 
place    practically    every     night    except 
Saturday,     with     special     occasions    on 
Sundays.        Rev.      Air.      Houston    is    a 
singer   of  considerable   power   and    will 
lea. I    all    the  singing   at    the   servio 
I   as  preach. 

reached    Worcester    todav 
klyn    ;ciid    was    received      by 
Charles     A.      Fisher,      pastor 
church.      Tonight       a      cottage     pr. 
meetmg    is    to    be    held    in    Green, 
preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  main 
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Friday-   November  ~!9:  'IQiS, 


—  Hattie  Maddox,  blind,  makes  a  liv- 
ing in  Washington  by  sewing  on  gov- 
ernment mail  bags. 
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Saturday,  .November  20,  1815, 

BLIND  PREACHER 
DRAWING  CROWDS 

Congregations  that  have  increased 
since  Wednesday  night  have  been  list- 
ening to  the  strong  optimistic  preach- 
ing of  Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  the  blind 
evangelist,  at  the  First  '  Presbyterian 
church.  In  the  face  of  last  night's 
unpleasant  rain,  the  church  was  well 
filled  and  the  service  was  one  of  in- 
fluence. 

At  both  of  tomorrow's  services  Rev. 
Mr.  Houston  is  to  be  the  preacher,  and 
all  next  week  and  the.  week  to  come  he 
will  both  preach  and  sing  at  the  local 
church.  He  preaches  twice  tomorrow, 
preceding  his  preaching  with  a  song 
service.  He  has  an  unusually  effective 
voice. 

In  other  places  where  he  has  heen 
heard,  the  blind  evangelist  has  made 
unusual  impressions.  He  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a  great  soul-winner,  mak- 
ing appeals  that  are  often  marvelous 
in  their  pathos.  The  remarkable  side 
of  his  personality  and  his  career  never 
fails  to  impress  itself  upon  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  conta^^^ ** 
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Tuescsyf   Nover/ise"  23    1915. 


BLIND    EVANGELIST 

I>R-¥-WTNG  CROWDS 

Large  congregations  continue  to 
hear  the  blind  evangelist.  Rev  Thomas 
Houston,  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,    his    strvice    last    night    again 

bringing  out  a  crowd.  There  was  an 
inspiring  song  service  previous  to  the 
preaching  by  Rev  Mr  Houston  and  a 
number  accepted  his  imitation  to 
come  forward  and  take  his  hand  in 
lokfrll  that  they  intended  to  live  n 
moftn  Christian   life. 

Tonight     Rev    Mr    Houston      Is 
preach  again.      There   will    be  another 
pong   service,   during   which   "The   Lost 
Chord"    will   be   sung.      Rev    Mr   H 
ton  will  give  as  the  Bible  reading  th<> 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep.     His  set 
l.opic  is  to  be  "The  T   -"t_jfjjl1  ■■■-    i 
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TALKS  ON  "LOVE  STORY."  £, 



Rev.    Thomas     Houston,     Blind,    Evas* 

gelist,   Preaches  at  Flr«4.»*WSI»VIerlaiK 

Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  blind  evangelist, 
who  is  conducting  a  series  of  evangelistic 
meetings  in  First  Presbyterian  church, 
preached  before  a  large  congregation^ 
last  night  on  "Love  story,"  it  bein® 
dramatic  and  symbolic,  being  based  upon, 
the  songa  of  Solomon.  v  j 
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Wednesday,  November  24,  1915b 


SINGS  "THE  LOSTXHORD.'^ 

at      Firs 


Evangelist     Houston     Speaks 
Presbyterian  Church 


v.  Thomas  Houston,  bjind^angelist 
is  conducting  a  series  of  evangelistic 


Rev. 
who 

meetings  in  First  Presbyterian  church 
spoke  before  a  large  congregation  las 
night.  He  also  sang  the  solo,  "The  los 
chord,"  Sullivan.  A  cornet  solo  wa 
played'  by  Miss  Hardy. 

Rev.  Mr.  Houston  will  speak  tonight  o: 
"The  meaning  and  nature  of  regenera 
tion." 
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Friday,   Npvprnfegr  26,  1915,, 

BY  TWO  BLIND  ARTISTS^ 


Concert     and     Entertainment  is  to  be 
^Given  in  K.  of  C.  Hall 
Next  V  eek. 


brother  and  s *■*■»•»  Mr  McCay  is  in 
town  now  working  up  interest  in  the 
concert  and  entertainment,  for  the 
program  is  a  varied  one.  The  way  in 
which  the  blind  man jgoes  about  town  is 
wonderful  for  most  <f  the  time  he  is  un- 
accompanied. The  fcm/fertdlinment  will 
be  given  next  Wednesday  evening  in 
the  K.   of  C.  hall. 
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Saturday,    Nov.      .  .- 

MEETING  OF  MEN 


A  concert  that  promises  to  be  well 
attended  is  'planned  by  John  and 
Mary  McCay,  blind  artists.      They  are 


Rev.  Thomas  Houston  Will 

Spend  Last  Sunday  In 

City    Tomorrow 

Evangelistic  services  which  Rev. 
Thomas  Houston,  the  blind  preacher, 
is  conducting  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  are  expected  to  reach  a  climax 
(tomorrow  with  a  large  men's  meeting 
at  3.30  and  a  large  morning  and  evening 
church  service.  Rev.  Mr.  Houston  will 
be   in   Worcester   until   next    Thursday. 

The  services  in  this  church  have  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  interest  since 
they  began  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  17.  At 
|the  last  meeting  next  Thursday,  Rev. 
Mr.  Houston  will  tell  the  story  of  his 
life,  as  to  how  he  lost  his  sight  and 
became  a  Christian  and  a  preacher  and 
incidents  in  connection  with  his  evan- 
gelistic travels  in  this  country,  tne 
British  Isles  and  Australia.  On 
Thanksgiving  night  the  service  was  a 
record-breaker  in  attendance  and  in- 
terest. Rev.  Mr.  Houston  will  preach 
land  sing  tonight  at  the  Galilee  mission 
land  tomorrow  morning  in  the  Presby- 
terian church.  His  subject  will  be: 
"The  Tests  of  Divine  Friendship."  He 
will  preach  in  the  attemoon  to  men 
only,  and  will  preach  at  7  o'clock  to 
men,  women  and  children. 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  the  sightless 
preacher  read  from  raised  letters  with 
his  index  finger,  as  rapidly  as  people 
with  their  sight  and  as  he  reads,  as 
was  said  of  Ezra,  "He  gives  the 
sense."  His  singing  also  is  of  an  unus- 
lual  character  and  the  richness  of  voice 
and  expression  of  the  «ong,  never  fails 
[to  impress  favorably.  From  the  way 
Mr.  Houston  goes  around  in  the  church 
■and  pulpit,  one  forgets  that  he  cannot 
see.  He  leads  the  song  service  himself 
and  calls  out  the  numbers  with  cor- 
rectness. He  has  spoken  and  sung  in 
several  of  the  shops  this  week. 
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Sunday;  November  28,  1815, 

Scheme  to  Forge  Blind 
Man's  Thumb  P-»m4» 

Madras,  India,  Nov.  27.— A  clever 
scheme  to  forge  a  blind  man's  thumb 
print  has  just  been  disclosed  in  the  High 
Court  here.  While  Jagannaickalu  Chetty, 
a  blind  man,  was  travelling  on  a  train, 
his  companion,  Chinniah  Chetty,  pre- 
tended to  massage  his  fingers  and  took 
a  thumb  impression  which  he  used  foi 
forging  a  receipt  of  payment  for  a  cer- 
tain claim  he  had  against  the  other.  The 
blind  man  successfully  fought  to  have 
the  claim  paid,  despite  the  forged  re- 
ceipt. 
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The  oldest  woman  in  Dover,  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Vaughn,  died  Nov.  23,  just  a 
week  after  her  99th  birthday.  She 
had  been  totally  b^Lnjd^ojjfMyears. 


m  PREACHER 

'BLIfJOR  22  IE 

■ 

Elder 'wkll  Adventist,  Began 

at  Twenty  to  Spread 

the  Gospel. 


CHINA,  Me.,  Nov.  29— It  was  thirty 
years  ago  that  Elder  John  Roberts 
Hall  began  preaching.  Though  totally 
blind  for  twenty-two  years,  he  is  still 
expounding  the  Gospel  from  the  pul- 
pit of  Advent  churches. 

He  has  preached  in  more  than  100 
town6  in  Maine.  He  has  gone  into 
the  remote  coast  villages  and  to  many 
of  the  isolated  islands. 

Though     eighty-two     years     of  age, 
every  tooth  in  his  head  is  sound,  an 
he  has  complete  upper  and  lower  sets 

It  was  while  he  was  sliding  down 
hill  on  a  bobsled  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  near  Fredericton,  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  that  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  travelling  evangelist 
and  got  his  first  idea  of  a  religious 
service. 

He  was  nailing  taps  on  shoes  in  a 
repair  shop  at  Weeks  Mills  in  the 
town  of  China  when  de  decided  to  go 
into  religious  work.  He  was  scarcely 
twenty  years  old  when  he  conducted 
his  first  service.  He  began  to  preach 
regularly  at  22. 

Mr.  Hall  never  writes  a  sermon.  He 
never  makes  notes  of  what  he  intends 
to  say. 

"I  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  Go 
quicken    my   understanding,'    he   sa 

For  thirty-four  years  Mr.  Hall  ke 
a  diary  of  his  daily  movements     an 
his   religious  experiences.   He  has  at- 
tended hundreds  of  funerals,  baptized 
scores  of  people  and  married  a  great 
many  all  over  the  state. 

Mr.  Hall  was  stricken  blind  twenty- 
two  years  ago  while  chopping  wood. 
He  is  able  to  walk  about  unaidea  in 
the  town  where  he  lives,  but  in  other 
places  he  finds  it  necessary  to  have 
a  companion. 

He  still  does  farm  work  when  at 
home.  Two  years  ago  he  saweu 
eighteen  cords  of  wood  during  the 
winter,  and  last  winter  he  sawed  ten 
cords  and  split  four  '  of  them  into 
kindling  wood.  He- likes  the  exercise 
and  feels  that  it  has  contributed  to 
his^  excellent  health. 
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Tuesday,   November  30,   %'Z. 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN     •* 
GAINS  55  MEMBERS 
BY  BLIND  EVANGELIST 


Rev.  Edward  Houston,  blind  evangelist, 
■who  is  speaking  nightly  at  First  Presby- 
terian church,  has  secured  55  new  mem- 
bers to  the  church. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  close 
of  the  Sunday  night  service  that  55  wished 
to  begin  the  Christian  life.  The  Sunday 
school  last  night  met  and  marched  in  a 
body  into  the  church,  siiiging  "Onward. 
Christian  soldiers"  and  they  were  seated 
in  the  front  part  of  the  church  during 
the  service. 

Rev.  Mr.  Houston  torlght  will  talk  on 
"Quacks."  The  Salvation  Army  band  will 
play  for  the  musical  part  of  the.  soriri^o 
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FINE  ENTERTAINMENT. 

John   Boyle,   the  JjJjndUwnger,     who 
,made  such  a  hit  in  a  Drevious  appear- 
ance at  a  Y.   M.  I.  A.   C.   T.  A.   &   B. 
society   entertainment,    is    due   to   ap- 
pear Sunday  afternoon  and  take  part 
in  the  concert  to  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with   the  lecture   to  be   delivered 
by  Rev.  Fr.  Gleason.  a  chaplain  in  the 
United  States  navy.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Boyle.    Miss   Annie    McGrath    will      b© 
the  pianist  for  the  afternoon  and  M^ 
Jennie    Edwards    will    be    one    of    tne 
soloists.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Fr. 
Gleason's  address  is  to  be  of  a  patr» 
itic  nature,  the  audience  will  be     re- 
quested to  stand  and  join  in  the  sing- 
ing of   the   Star   Spangled    Banner   at 
the  conclusion     of     the  exercises.  Fr. 
Gleason   is   to   tell   of   his   experienced 
during    the    long    period    that    he    has 
been  in  the  navy  and  those  who  have 
heard  the  reverend  chaplain  speak,  de- 
clare that  he  is  one  of  the  finest  ora- 
tors  among   the   clergy.   Anawan   hall 
should  be  crowded  to  the  doors  to  «♦- 
tend  a  right   sort  r>f  woiCome   to  "Fr. 
Gleason.  The  committee  in  charge  has 
made   extra     provisions     for     accom- 
modating the  large  audience  expected. 
The   entertainment   will   commence  at 
3  o'clock. 
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BLIND  MUSICIANS 
"""*•   IN  ADAMS  TONIGHT 


A  concert  is  to  be  given  in  Knights  of 
Columbus  hall.  Adams,  This  evening  by 
John  and  Mary  MteCay,  brother  and  sis 
ter,  who  are  blind.  They  are  said  to 
be  among  the  best  entertainers  that 
have  visited  this  section  in  a  long  time1 
and  their  work  has  come  in  for  high 
praise'  wherever  they  have  appeared. 
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BENEFIT  SOCIAL  FOB 
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SiGHTLESS  mm 


The  Pythian  Sisters  held  a  very  en- 
joyable entertainment  and  card  party 
in  the  K.  of  P.  rooms  last  night,  which 
was  attended  by  about  75  persons.  The| 
affair  was   a  benefit  for  Miss   Emma 
Nettle  in  the  interests  of  a  school  for, 
sightless   girls,  which   it  is  hoped   to  j 
establish  under  the  supervision  of  the  I 
Golden  Rule  Alliance  and  was  started 
by  the  late  Fanny  Crosby  some  years  \ 
ago. 

Miss  Nettle  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  subject.  She  rendered  several 
vocal  and     instrumental       selections. 

MicLqj  TMir^  fa  bllnf1  hftrsflU'  and  takes 
great  interest  in  fne*  work  of  sightless 
people.  A  vocal  solo  was  rendered 
by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Tower,  readings  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Barker  and  a  vocal  solo  by  Mrs. 
B.  Perry.  After  the  entertainment 
cards  were  played  and  light  refresh- 
ments served. 
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Blind  Horticulturist 

las  Fine  Greenhouse 


In  Hyde  Park,  on  Glenwood  avenue, 
there  is  a  large  greenhouse  just  filled 
with  magnificent  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums which  are  worth  going  a  long  way 
to  see.  This  business  is  owned  by 
Harry  Brinkgreve,  well  known  to  many 
of  our  citizens.  Although  deprived  of 
his  eyesight,  Mr.  Brinkgreve  set  out 
every  plant  and  tied  them  up  as  well  as 
any  one  could  do  it.  The  greenhouse  is 
150  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide.  There 
are  thousands  of  plants  in  bloom  and  a 
ready  market  is  found  for  them.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  Boston  to  se- 
cure these  beautiful  flowers.  When 
these  flowers  are  gone  Mr.  Brinkgreve 
intends  to  follow  them  with  other 
flowers,  lettuce,  raddishes,  etc.,  and  in- 
tends to  go  into  the  raising  of  mush- 
rooms for  the  market.  Mr.  Ernest 
Wry,  formerly  connected  with  the  Hyde 
Park  Flower  Shop,  is  an  able  assistant 
to  the  owner.  Their  ad  appears  in 
another  column  and  we  trust  that  our 
readers  will  bear  this  place  in  mind 
when  next  in  need  of  flowers.  Mr. 
Brinkgreve  also  furnishes  flowers  for 
weddings,  funerals  and  all  occasions 
where  floral  emblems  are  used. 
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Wednesday,  December  %  8&* 

UJVION  SERVICE  BY 
BLIND  PREAC  II 

in  The  vicinity  of  the  Firs. 
Presbyterian    will    unite      their      mid- 
week prayer  meetings  tonight  with   the 
evangelistic    services    being    conducted 
>n  that  church   by  the.  blind  preacher 
s  Houston  of  Elizabeth    N 
The    invitation    to   unite   extended 
»'    the   First   Presbyterian   church    has 
cirunrchesCCePted     by       — •  ^X 

St  ° when"  i,  That  WiH  befenonw 
.ht  when  he  is  to  close  his  t«m 
weeks'  series  of  services.  He  wl  I  mSe 
the  last  service  particularly  impress  ve 
by  reciting  the  story  of  his  lffe  •,,  I 
relating  how  he  lost  his  eve -s  ght  •' 
I  how  he  became  a  Christian  prelcher 
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>er  2,   1915. 

PREACHER,  82,  HAS  BEEN 
jm  FOR  22  YEARS 

E14fe«  HALL,  ADVENTIST, 

BEGAN  AT  20  TO  SPREAD 

THE  GOSPEL 

China,  Me.,  Dec.  2. — It  was  thirty 
ivears  ago  that  Elder  John  Roberts 
Hall  began  preaching.  Though  totally 
;blind  for  twenty-two  years,  he  is  still 
expounding  the  Gospel  from  the  pul- 
pit of  Advent  churches. 

He  has  preached  in  more  than  100 
towns  in  Maine.  He  has  gone  into 
the  remote  coast  villages  and  to  many 
of  the  isolated  islands. 

Though  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
every  tooth  in  his  head  is  sound,  and 
he  has  complete  upper  and  lower  sets. 

he  was  sliding  d 
'.ill  on  a  bobsled  ia  the  Province  of 
i\7ew  Brunswick,  near  Fredericton,  at 
he  age  of  ten  years,  that  he  was  ap- 
roached  by  a  traveling  evangelist 
nd  got  his  first  idea  of  a  religious 
ervice. 

He  was  nailing  taps  on  shoes  in  a 
Irepair  shop  at  Weeks  Mills  in  the 
town  of  China  when  he  decided  to  go 
into  religious  work.  He  was  scarcely 
twenty  years  old  when  he  conducted 
his  first  service.  He  began  to  preach 
regularly  at  twenty-two. 

Hall  never  writes  a  sermon.  He 
never  makes  notes  of  what  he  intends 
I  to  say.  .  . 

"I  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  God  to 
quicken  my  understanding,"  he   says. 

For  thirty-four  years  Mr.  Hall  kept 
la  diary  of  his  daily  movements  and 
this  religions  experiences.  He  has  at- 
tended hundreds  of  funerals,  baptized 
iscores  of  people  and  married  a  great 
manv  all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Hall  was  stricken  blind  twenty- 
two  vears  ago  while  chopping  wood. 
He  is  able  to  walk  about  unaided  in 
the  town  where  he  lives,  but  in  other 


places   he   finds   it   necessary   to   have 
a  companion. 

He  still  does  farm  work  when  at 
home.  Two  years  ago  he  sawed 
eighteen  cords  of  wood  during  the 
winter,  an^i  last  winter  he  sawed  ten 
cords  and  split  four  of  them  into 
kindling  wood.  He  likes  the  exercise 
nd  feels  that  it  has  contributed  ta 
is  excellent  health.  jf 
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Frida)     Dece~oe 

BLIND  EVANGELIST 

"T1AFSES  REVI\ 

Before    a    congregation    that    packed 
First    Presbyterian   church    to 
1,  Rev.  Thoj  1,  the  blind 

evangelist,  closed  his  two  weeks  of  re- 
vival services  last  night  by  relating  the 
Fitory  of  his  life,  telling  how  he.  came 
to  lose  his  sight  and  how  he  became 
ia  Christian  believer.  It  was  a  tale  of 
'humor  and  pathos,  and  one  that  had 
the  people  smiling  one  moment  and 
weeping  a  moment  later. 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  almost 
everyone  as  the  cheery,  optimistic 
blind  preacher  described  the  accident 
that  made  him  blind  and  then  went  on 
and  told  how  he  found  the  real  source 
of  happiness  and  optimism  in  the 
Christian  life.  Underlying  the  tale  was 
an  evident  strain  of  unflinching 
courage. 

Eighteen  people  came  forward  dur- 
ing the  service  to  make  a  decision  for 
the  Christian  life,  making  a  total  of 
76  converts  and  new  members  of  the 
church  during  the  evangelistic  serv- 
ices. Rev.  Mr.  Houston  left  at  mid- 
night last  night  for  New  York. 
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Saturday,  D«c»mlWi'4»'JlfrliY, 


BLINJU  ENTERTAINERS   HERE 


John    al 
Foreste* 


ity    $U*ry    McCay   to    Appear    in 
tcr's    hall    Thursday      Evening. 

The  first  appearance  in  Bennington 
n  the  remarkable  brother  and  sister, 
J  >hn  and  Mary  McCay  of  New  York, 
b  th  of  whom  have  been  blind  from 
early  childhood,  who  will  come  to 
qlgfljesters'   hall   next   Thursday    even- 

g  in  a  vocal  and  instrumental  repe- 
toire,  will  be  a  novel  and  interesting 
evenc. 

Both  are  highly  praised  by  the 
press  of  New  England  and  New  York 
state.  The  brother  and  sister  earn 
their  living  by  traveling  from  place 
to  place  with  a  program  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  humorous  stories 
and  monolgue  recitals.  Both  play 
the  piano  with  skill  and  line  effect. 
Miss  McCay  is  a  possessor  of  a  pure 

Eezzo-soprano  voice  and  her  brother 
is  a  rich  baritone.  He  is  a  clever 
impersonator  and  story  teller  which 
is  extraordinary  since  be  lias  never 
been  able  to  look  upon  the  facial  ex- 
pression and  conduct  of  others. 

The  pair  gave  an  entertainment  in 
Adams  last  Thursday  evening  which 
was  well  attended.  They  only  charge 
25c  for  admission  and  their  program 
is  said  to  be  on  a  par  with  any  high- 
class  lyceum  feature  on  the  road. 


•ATEHSON.    N.    J.,    r 

Saturday,  December  4,  1915. 

BLIND  EVANGELIST  TO 

OPEN.  CAMPAIGN  HERE 

lev.  Thomas  Houston,  the  blind 
ist,  «\.  h»s  fonclui  ted  a  number 
»elist>.  vawpaigns  in  this  city, 
'will  open  a  series  of  'meetings  to  last  for 
two  weeks  tomorrow  at  the  Gospel  Mis- 


THE   REV.   THOMAS    HOUSTON 

don,  W.  C.  T.  U.  Hall,  156  Broadway. 
His  engagement  will  begin  on  December 
5  and  continue  until  December  19.  His 
sermons  are  forceful,  and  he  sings  many 
gospel  songs  himself  as  well  as  leads 
the  praise  service  with  his  splendid 
voice.  , 

Meetings  will  be  held  every  night  at  8 
o'clock  and  on  Sundays  at  10:30  a.  m. 
and  8  p.  m.  Noonday  meetings  will  be 
held  at  12  o'clock  every  day  except  Mon- 
day and  Saturday.  There  will  be  Bible 
study  every  afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock 
pt  Monday  and  Saturday.  The  Rev. 
J.  P.  Blackledge  is  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
sion. 


BOSTON    (MAS5/  EVF.    C?TjOt3S. 


.   Csce^ber  4,  1915. 


Well-Known  Blind   Mar?  of  Marlboro, 

Who    Was    Active    and    u    Manual 

Worker  in  Sp:te  of  His  Infirmity. 

MARLBORO,  Dec  4— lilugene  T.  Stowe 

died   yesterday  at  the   home   of   Robert 

Henderson,    Gay    st.     He    was   74   years 

old    and    was    born    in    Southboro.     He 

come   to   Marlboro   when   a   young  man 

and  worked  in  a  box  mill.     When  still 

young  he  was  bereft  of  sight.    He  con- 

•  tinued  to  work  in   the  mill   for  a  time, 

and  later  was  employed  as  a  furniture 

renovator.    Mr  Stowe  was  able  to  walk 

about  the  city  with  only  a  cane  to  guide 

him.    He  frequently  did  carpenter  work 

and    could    drive    a    nail    with    uneermg 

aim. 
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BALTIXfOHE,    MD.,    AMERICAN    (43(5) 


Sunday,   December  5,  1915. 

f  A  blind  man  at  Yfcwtbrook,  Me., 
has  b»HC"3n  ell  to  JWfe  house,  laid 
the  hardwood  floorsmflid  installed  a 
hot-water  system.      \ 


BRATTLEBORO  "(VT.)   REFOBKBR 


Monday,  December  5-  1915* 


JUSTIN  L.  KING 

I  DIES  IN  HIS  HOME 

lesident  of  Bonnyvale  Road  Had  Been 

Blind    30    Years  —  Formerly    in 

Bakery  Business  in  New  York. 

Justin  Leavitt  King,  86,  died  at  11.3d 

'clock     Jast     night     in     his    home     on 
he    Bonnyvale    road,    after    a   long   pe- 
iod   of   failing   health.      He   had   been 
otally  blind  over  30  years. 
Mr.  King  was  born  in  Marlboro,  Dec. 
5,  1829,  a   son  of  Joseph     and     Sarah 
(Childs)    King,    who    were    among    the! 
pioneer   settlers   of   that  town.   lie    at- 
tended the  Marlboro  schools  and  Brat- 
tleboro  academy.     As  a  young  man  Mr. 
King  went  to  New  York  and  engaged 
in   the  bakery  business,  which   he  con- 
ducted for  some  years. 


JUSTIN  L,   KING. 


On  Nov.  21,  1861,  he  married  in  Ath- 
ol,  Mass.,  Miss  Martha  Aseuath 
Twichell.  For  12  years  they  lived  in 
New  York  and  then  moved  to  West 
Northfield,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  King  was 
connected  with  a  store  two  years.  They 
then  moved  to  West  Brattleboro,  where 
they  had  since  made  their  home. 

In  1877  Mr.  King  underwent  an  un- 
successful operation  on  one  eye  in  an 
effort  to  restore  the  sight  and  a  few 
years  later  an  injury  to  his  other  eye 
caused  the.  sight  to  fail  gradually  until 
ho  became  totally   blind. 

Mr.  King  was  a  long-time  member  of 
the  First  Congregational  church  and 
was  among  its  most  loyal  supporters. 

He  leaves  his  wife  and  one  daughter, 
Miss  Hattie  A.  King,  who  has  lived 
at  home  and  aided  in  the  eare  of  her 


father,  ami  one  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  King 
Spencer,  who  lives  on  the  Marlboro 
road. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  observed  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  in  1911 
and  among  the  guests  on  that  occasion 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  M.  Twich- 
ell, jr.,  of  Athol,  Mass.,  who  attended 
them   when  they  were   married. 


SErTNTN'G    ON 
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1ND    MUSICIANS  THURSDAY 


McCay   Brother  and  Sister  to   Exhibit 
at   Forester's  Hall. 
The  program,  which  will  be  render 
ed  by  the  blind  musical  artists,  John 
and    Mary    McCay    tomorrow    evening 
in  Forester's  hall  is  full       of     enjoy- 
ment,   variety   and       interest.     There 
will  be   piano  selections       from     the 
meras,  "Norma,"  and  "11  Trovatore," 
irtistically   arranged   for   four   hands. 
Jso  piano  solos       among     which     is 
Cunkel's    "Alpine       Storm," — a     true 
mitation   cf  nature.     There  will  also 
)e    baritone    and    soprano    duets    and 
olos    including    Irish    songs,      imper- 
onations,  the  story  of  the  three  He- 
)rews,  The  Bashful  Man,  the  Old  Rol- 
icke".   who  imagines  he       is     young, 
lories  of  Irish   wit,     etc.     Admission 
>5   cents;. 
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BLIND  EVANP'LIS 


T 


"•DRAWS  LARu'  CROWt 

jiy  new  faces  were  present,  last 
night,  to  hear  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hous- 
ton,   the    blind   evangelist,   discourse   on 

"Life's  Inventory"  in  which  he  showed 
that  God  "had  invested  in  us  and  had 
a  right  to  expect  dividends  from  the  in- 
vestment. He  gave  us  these  lives  to 
make  them  His.  When  we  use  them  for 
selfish  and  sinful  purposes  we  prosti- 
tuted the  Divine  gift  and  fail  to  meet 
His  expectations." 

Many  responded  to  the  invitation  to 
lead  a  better  Christian  life.  To- 
night the  subject  will  be  "Life's 
Drama;"  noon  day  meetings  each  day 
from  12  to  12:4o.  Bible  study  at  2:3(1 
o'clock  at  the  Gospel  Mission,  in  Wom- 
en's   Christian    Temperance    Union    hall. 


CI^L 


ber  S,  1915, 

BLIND  MUSICIAN  AT 
'^'■"gWRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

»'c2fsor  H.  J.  Krumpeln,  I.  R.  A.  M., 
Hw"llinii  l  musician,  wao  has  been  tht. 
solo  organist  to  King  Edward,  will  give 
one  of  his  excellent  entertainments  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church  tomorrow  eve- 
ning, for  the  benefit  of  Bethany  Baptnst 
school.     He  will  sing  and  recite,  as  well 


as  play  selections  on  the  organ,  piano, 
violin,  a^cordeon  and  bagpipes.  The 
public  is  invited.  A  silver  collection 
will  be  the  admission.  1 


POTV:  :    (ME.)    EXPRESS 
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J  limes  McKeever  of  McGuffey,  0„ 
although  totally  blind,  drives  his  own 
automobile  when««wi«rtfbody  else  is 
the  car  to- give  him  directions.  He  has 
taken  the  automobile  apart  and  put 
It  together  again  without  assistance. 
He  also  is  a  talented  musician. 


•ATEBSON,    ff,    ■>••   T'TIFSP    f**>* 


Friday,   December  10,  1915. 

REGENERATION  THEME 

OF  BLiNDPREACHER 


According  to  announcement,  the  Rev. 
'I  iiorftas  Houston,  the  blind  evaagelist,. 
discoursed  to  an  interested  audience 
last  night  on  "Seeing  •the  Invisible."  Hia 
text  was:  "'Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus." 
He  sipoke  in  part  that  a  sight  of  Jesus 
was  'necessary  to  appreciate  Him.  To- 
night he  will  discourse  on  the  theme, 
"The  Nature  and  Definition  of  Regen- 
eration." The  song  services  preceding 
these  meetings  are  inspiring  and  en- 
thusiastic. Noon  day  meetings  are  held 
from   12  to  12:45. 
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Sa-curaay,  December  ' '-,  '•» '■■'-'. 


OATMAN     ESCAPES    INDICTMENT. 


Bennington  Man  Won't  Answer  to  Law 

for  Blinding  Boy. 
\fc&&\  to^fffTHWald.) 
Bennington,     Dec.     10,— Charles  P. 
^atman  will  not  be  prosecuted  for  his 
p,rt  in  the  tragedy  which  took  place 
his  garden  one  night  early  in  Sep- 
lber  and  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
eyesight  of  Walter  Hollister,  a  16- 
,r-old  Bennington     boy     who     was 
jght  by  the  owner  of  the  garden 
in  the  act  of  stealing  grapes. 

The  owner  of  the  property,  who  is 
72  years  old,  had  been  persistently  an- 
noyed by  grape  thieves  and  according 
to  his  own  statement  he  loaded  a  shot- 
gun with  peas  and  concealed  himself 
in  the  garden  with  the  intention  of 
peppering  the  legs  of  the  pilferers. 
The  gun  was  discharged,  as  he  claims 
accidentally  and  the  charge  of  peas 
struck  the  boy  full  in  the  face.  Both 
eyes  were  completely  destroyed. 

The  case  was  one  of  the  five  placed 
before  the  grand  jury  which  was  call- 
ed for  the  present  term  of  County 
court.  The  jury  has  reported  that  it 
found  four  bills  and  one  not  found. 
While  the  report  cannot  be  officially 
confirmed  it  is  understood  that  the  bill 


not  found  was  in  the  Oatman  case, 
members  of  the  jury  having  made  ad- 
missions to  that  effect  It  is  also  gen- 
erally known  about  the  court  house 
that  Oatman  missed  an  indictment  by 
one  vote,  the  jury  standing  11  for  in- 
dictment and  seven  against.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  18  is  required  for  the 
returning   of  an  indictment. 


OSCOA  ,    NVa^sS.-  U.ft.va-IA<- 
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IS  EXPERT 
FLORIST 

DESPITE 
BLINDNESS 

Stricken  with  blindness  three  years 
ago  after  20  years  of  work  as  a  florist, 
deprived  of  his  'occupation  for  years  and 
re-educating  his  faculties  so  that  he 
might  renew  his  early  calling — that,  in 
brief,  is 'the  history  of  Harry  Brink- 
grieve,  who  now  raises  some  of  the 
handsomest  and  finest  chrysanthemums 
on  his  place  at  Hyde  Park. 

After  becoming  blind  hp  realized  that 
he  must,  first  of  all,  educate  his  sense 
of  touch.  He  went  about  this  systemat- 
ically, first  learning  oane-seating,  then 
simpler  forms  of  weaving,  and,  finally, 
when  his  fingers  had  become  trained  to 
act  as  a  medium  for  conveying  to  his 
brain  the  mental  picture  formerly  pro- 
duced bv  sight,  he  took  up  and  mastered 
the  Braille  system  of  finger  reading  for 
the  blind. 

During  all  this  time  he  would  never 
for  a  minute  admit  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  continue  his  former  work. 
and  all  his  study  was  done  with  this 
object  in  view.  Although  maintaining 
that  hl3  capability  as  a  florist  was  un- 
injured, he  nevertheless  first  made  sure 
that  he  could  rely  upon  his  sense  of 
touch  through  these  studies  and  to 
Then  came  a  time  when  he  decided  that 
his  sightlessness  should  not  handicap 
him  and  he  secured  employment  with 
a  well  known  Boston  florist  to  whom 
he  gave  entire  satisfaction.  Here  he 
took  charge  of  the  potting  and  trans- 
planting of  a  large  consignment  of 
Dutch  bulbs,  which  he  learned  to  do 
when  a  boy    in  Holland. 

But1-  he     was    still    dissatisfied.        He 
thought  his  best  chance  lay  in  having  a 
greenhouse  of  his  own,   and   asked  only 
the  oppbrtunity  to  prove  it.     Finally  his 
hopes    were   realized   and,    with    ihe   as- 
sistance of  a  few  old  friends  and  a  num- 
ber of  new  ones,  met  through  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  for  the  blind,  he 
nned  and  built  a  place  for  himself.  . 
e    greenhouse    was    completed    last 
ag    and      the     young     slips    for    the 
chrysanthemum  crop  were  set  out  early- 
Today  at  his  place  of  business 
on   East   Glenwood  avenue,   Hyde   Park, 
one   finds  a  very  busy  man  working  in 
the  most  modern  and  neatest  of  green- 
jhouses    and    surrounded    by    a    mass    of 
'gold  which  their  owner  estimates  would 
make    fully    6000    chrysanthemum    blos- 
[soms  if  plucked.     Or  he  might  be  found 
in  the  front  of  his  building  in  the  sort- 
ing room  with  a  large  pile  of  the  flow- 
ers    arranged     before     him     separating 
them  according  .to  size  and  form  and  ty- 
ing   them    in    bunches,    preparatory    to 
ling  them  to  the  city  to  be  sold. 


llEf  S^B^^  E^  |^^ip; 


Harry  Brinkgrieve  and  His  Flowers. 


Worked   up   Business:. 

With  some  assistance  he  built  the 
framework  for  his  ,  building  and  with 
the  help  of  a  friend,  a  plumber  who 
at  the  time  needed  work,  he  installed 
the  heating  plant  and  piped  the  whole 
of  the  greenhouse.  He  tends  his  plants 
alone,  weeding,  cutting  back  the  buds 
that  remaining  blooms  may  be  larger, 
wiring  the  plants  and  cutting  and  sort- 
ing the  flowers.  He  goes  to  Boston  sev- 
eral times  a  week  and  calls  on  his  trade 
and  through  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission for  the  blind  he  has  worked  up 
quite  a  retail  business  as  well  as  his 
business  with  the  retail  florists. 

When  his  flowers  have  finished  blos- 
'  soming  some  time  in  mid-winter,  Brink- 
grieve  intends  making  use  of  his  beds 
to  raise  hothouse  lettuce  and  still  later 
in  the  spring  to  raise  a  forced  crop  of 
ly  tomatoes  for  the  local  markets. 
This  he  says  is  merely  to  keep  the  in- 
vestment paying  for  itself  and  for  the 
upkeep  and  that  he  intends  making 
the  flowers  his  specialty. 


BLIND  FIDDLER 
TO  START 

SOUTH 
PENNILESS 


Norman  A.  Partlow,  Optimist 
Despite  His  Age  and  Infirmity, 
Determined  to  Work  His  Way 
to  Florida  —  Conservatory 
Graduate  Who  Was  Once 
Orchestra  Leader. 


If,  as  musing  philosophers  claim,  an 
optimist  is  the  man  who  sees  the  dough- 
nut, then  Norman  A.  Partlow,  in  spite 
of  his  blindness  must  indeed  see  a  whole 
baker's  dozen  of  them,  for  one  must 
look  a  long  ways  to  find  a  more  cheer-  j 
ful,  optimistic  person.  How  many 
people,  in  possession  of  all  their  facul- 
ties would  set  out  for  Florida  without 
a  cent,  confident  of  their  ability  to  work 
their  way?  Yet  Mr.  Partlow,  although 
he  has  been  blind  for  32  years,  and  is 
in  his  70th  year,  will  start  next  Sun- 
day for  the  South. 

For  the  past  year,  ever  since  his 
slender  store  ebbed  away,  Mr.  Partlow 
has  been  pluckily  supporting  himself  by 
fiddling  on  the  street  corners  about  Bos- 
ton. He  has  persistently  refused  to  bow 
to  adversity  and  enter  one  of  the  asyl- 
ums for  the  blind,  as  he  is  determined 
to  support  himself  as   long  as  possible. 

Now  that  winter  is  almost  upon  the 
Hub,  Mr.  Partlow  feels  that  it  will  be 
too  chilly  in  these  parts  to  make  fiddling 
either  profitable  or  possible.  So  he  is 
leaving  for  Florida,  which  he  hopes  to 
reach    within   a    month.      He    will    start 
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Norman  A.  Partlow. 


by  boat  to  New  York,  buying  a  ticket, 
and  then  playing  on  the  steamer  to 
make  expenses  at  the  next  stopping 
place. 

From  New  York  he  will  travel  south 
by  trolley,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  in 
the  small  towns  along  the  way,  which 
he  finds  more  profitable  than  the  cities. 
His  destination  is  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
where  he  will  spend  the  winter,  journey- 
ing back  in  the  spring  to  his  beloved 
Boston. 

At  the  age  of  4,  then  in  full  possession 
of  his  sight,  Mr.  Partlow  started  in  to 
learn  to  play  the  violin  on  a  half-sized 
bbw.     Until   the   age   of   14   he   was   in- 1 
etructed  by  his  father,  himself  a  famous 
musician,    after   which    he    entered    the ! 
Boston    Conservatory    of    Music.     When ! 
his  education  was  completed  he  became 
leader  of  an  orchestra  in  Lawrence  and 
was  the  manager  of  a  celebrated  band 
there. 

After  a  life  half  spent  in  musical  pur- 
suits, Mr.  Partlow  gradually  became 
blind,  but  his  savings  enabled  him  to 
live  comfortably  for  30  years.  A  few 
years  ago,  however,  he  was  forced  to 
the  choice  between  entering  an  asylum 
or  fiddling  -on  the  street  corners  and 
chose  the  latter,  where  his  cheerful  good- 
nature made  him  a  well  kaown  figure  to 
many  Bostonians.  He  is  an  optimist 
from  the  ground  up,  and  instead  of  be- 
wailing his  infirmity,  rejoices  in  the 
better  fortune  of  his  fellow-beings  who 
can  see. 


AYER    (MAiSS.)    2^£  vv~£ 


Friday,  December  10, 
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Washington  "A.     Coles, 


impersonator    and   ventriloquist,  "#'l!o 
entertain    next    Thursday    evening  in 
the  town  hall,  when   a    military   drill 
will    also  be    given    by    the    uniform 
rank,    K.  of  P.      A  social  dance  will 
follow  until  12  o'clock,  with  music  *• 
Perry's  orchestra.      The  entertainr 
is  under  the    auspices    of    Hart 
lodge  of  this  town. 

TRENTON.    M.    J..    TOmS    (*1«) 


Thursday,  December  23,  1915. 

MANY  CREATURES  OF 
THE  DEEPjWRE  BLIND 

Find   T**lr   Way   and   Food,   However, 

By   •'Lamps"  Dotted   Over  Body. 

Odd    Eating    HabltB. 

There  are  more  than  50,000,000 
square  miles  flared  by  a  depth  of 
three  miles   c|  se<  but   even   at   this 


great  depth-|*her|  the  pressure  of 
the  water  a%"e/  would  instantly 
crush  a  man's  body  to  pulp— there  is 
a  great  world  of  life. 

Many  of  the  fish  and  other  crea- 
tures  of  the   deep   are  blind. 

They  are,  however,  able  to  see  by 
means  of  the  lights  which  they  carry 
themselves,  says  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional  Weekly. 

The  "lamps"  are  little  organs  dot- 
ted over  the  body,  and  with  the 
light  from  them,  which  is  made  in 
much  the  same  marvelous  way  as  the 
glowworm's,  they  can  use  their  bulg- 
ing eyes  to  see  what  is  going  on; 
about  them. 

But  even  with  the  readymade  light- 
ing apparatus  and  telescope  eyes  it 
is  a  difficult  business  finding  a  din- 
ner, so  the  fish  have  jaws  with  an 
enormous  gape  and  stomachs  so 
elastic  that  they  can  accommodate 
a  larger  fish  than  these  voracious 
eaters    themselves. 

When  they  have  made  such  a  cap 
ture  they  retire  for  something  like^ 
year's   meditation  to  ^digest  the  m«il, 
two    or   thre    of    which    are    suffi/Sfen*: 
to    last   an    average   lifetime.    .," 
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PORTLAND  (ME.)   TIMBS 


Sunday,  December  26,  191S, 


RJjnd,  Tommy 

Ben  gin  Coachei 
One  Fighter 

Touch  of  Pathos  at 
Maine   A.    C. 
Mill  Yesterday; 
Fleming  Shaded 
Egan  in  Main  Beat. 

A  few  of  the  1200  fans  who  gathered 
£>t  the  Exposition  building  yesterday 
afternoon  tor  the  boxing  show  that 
was  being  staged  by  the  Maine  A.  C 
did  not  miss  that  touch  of  pathos  that, 
asserted  itself  when  the  sem-final 
event  of  the  card  was  staged.  This 
event  on  the  afternoon's  program 
brought  into  the  ring  as  fighters  Kid 
Wise  of  Fort  Leavitt  and  Young  Bur- 
pee of  Lewiston.  Along  with  the  latter 
there  came  as  his  chief  advisor.  Tom- 
my Bergin,  the  Lewiston  boy  who, 
in  his  fighting  days,  which  have  not 
long  since  passed,  was  known  as  the 
"Bearcat."  From  Eastport  to  Kittery 
and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Pine 
Tree  State,  Tommy  Bergin  is  known, 
for,  in  his  day,  Tommy  Bergin  won 
prominence  in  the  ring.  He  was  never 
remarkab  e  for  cleverness,  but  a  famer 
boxer  never  donned  the  gloves,  and 
he  was  a  glutton  for  punishment  and 
in  the  parlance  of  the  ring  he  was 
••white  to  the  core."  Tommy  Bergm 
today  occupies  a  place  only  in  the  dis- 
cards;   he    lad    been   relegated   to    tne 
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.scrap  heap,  a  broken  machine,  crip- 
pled" beyond  repair.  He  will  never 
fight  again  and.  worse  still,  he  WU 
never  see  another  fight,  for  the  battles 
he  has  fought  have  claimed  for  then 
toll  hisevesight.  This  lad  who  once 
depended"  as  much  upon  the  quickness 
of  his  eve  as  his  ability  to  take  pun- 
ishment "while  within  the  roped  arena, 
must  for  all  time  to  come  live  in  dark- 
ness. The  game  he  loved  best  is  lor 
all  time  denied  him.  The  particular 
pathos  surrounding  him  now  is  that 
he  is  just  as  keen  as  ever  for  the  sport 
end  in  his  determination  not  to  lose 
touch  with  it  he  calls  upon  his  friends 
to  lead  hfcn  to  the  ringside  where  he 
can  find  a  grain  of  comfort  in  hsten.ng 
The  scuff  of  feet  on  the  mat,  the  spat 
of  e'oves  in  the  exchange  of  blows  and 
the  cheers  of  the  fans,  as  they  are 
aroused  by  incidents  of  the  encoun- 
ters are  &  that  is  left  to  him  but 
even  that  little  is  music  to  him.  as 
Ms  sightless  eyes  turn  in  the  direc- 
tion nis  sense  of  hearing  tel  s  him 
the  battle  is  being  waged,  they  speak 
nothing  of  the  feelings  surging  within 
him I  but  the  light  ot  keen  enjoyment 
Khtens  his  face  and  that  real  joy  is 
nis  there  can  be  no  question  among 
those  who  note  his  expression 

Wise.  The  chief  advisorehip  was  ot- 
fered  him  and  he  accepted  filial ac- 
ritv  \11  during  the  10  rounos  of  tti- 
bout  he  hovei cc!  in  Burpee's  cornoi, 
listening  with  eager  ear  to  efverythm- 
that  took  place  or  was  sal  d  that  Would 
indicate  to  him  how  the  bait  •--  wju- 
going  and  when  tilings  looked  bad  foi 
his  charge  he  drew  from  his  store  of 
knowledge  gleaned  from  his  own  nu 
merous  battles  and  as  best  he  cot 
with  his  terrible  handicap  he  sought 
to  stem  the  tide  that  eaco  round 
threatened  to  engulf  and  lay  low  hi* 
tn-otege.  His  efforts  were  not  entirely 
lasted  either,  although  Burpee  suf- 
•Jered  some  mighty  rough  treatment  a. 
the  hands  of  the  Fort  Leavitt  flghfci 
and  finished  on  the  losing  end  if  that 
may  be  determined  by  popular  senti- 
ment, Tommy  Bergin  scored  n  that 
he  was  able  to  keep  his  boy  in  the  ring 
lor  the  full  distance  oven  though  ne 
was  stacked  up  against  a  fighter  of 
wider  experience,  superior  ability  and 
g  eater  cleverness.'  By  good  rights 
should  have  won  by  the  K.  O. 
route  but  acting  on  the  Bearcat's  ad- 
vice Burpee  was  able  to  stapd  him  oft 
through  the  10  rounds.  . 

Not  all  in  the  bi.sj  audience  of  yes- 
terday were  aware  that  Tommy  Bergm 
was  bli'nflf.  but  all  who  did  entertained 
the  keenest  symi  athy  for  him.  Ihis 
■ihev  made  manifest  when  Tommv 
stepped  into  the  ring  announced  the 
card  which  will  be  presented  at  his 
own.  the  Bearcat  club,  in  Levv'St.m 
next  week.  He  was  given  something 
J;ke    an    ovation. 


BOSTON  (MASS.)  AMEffiOCSAfiT 


Say,  Janua-y  %  19'.C> 


Prisoners  with  bad 
eyes  get  glasses 

/Washington,  Jan.  1. — Comptroller  o< 
the  Treasury  Warwick  has  ruled  tha< 
prisoners  with  bad  eyes  should  be  fur 
nished  with  glasses.  The  ruling  wai 
made  at  the  request  of  Marshal  Hplo 
han  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  request 
ed  an  allowance  of  $10  with  which  frj 
purchase  glasses  for  W.  Sloane.  a  prirf 
oner  in  the  Alameda  County  Jail. 


BOSTON     SUNDAY     POST 

JANUARY     2,     1916 

BLIND  WOMAN  MAKES  WONDERFUL 

RECORD  IN  UNCLE  SAM'S  EMPLOY 

Twenty-six  years  ago  a  blind  woman  asked 
Postmaster-General  jobn  Wanamaker  to  give,  her 
a   job   sewing   mail   ba 

"Mr.  Wanamaker,"  she  said,  "you  give  see- 
ing people  a  two  months'  trial,  will  you  give  me 
that  much  time  to  prove  I  can  do  it?"  He  con- 
sented to  give  her  a  trial. 

Today  you  will  find  Miss  Hattie  Macldox  in 
the  mail  bag  repair  shop  of  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment, busy  with  a  pile  of  sacks  reaching 
nearly  to  her  shoulder.  She  is  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  best  workers  on  mail  bags. 
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Travel  1 


Very  III  And   Is  Taken  To 
ounty  Farm. 
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A  blind  man  who  gave  the  name  uf 
any  Wilson,  applied  for  lodging  at 
o  police  station  Thursday  evening, 
is  case  is  a  very  sad  one." 
For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been 
totally  blind  but  lias  managed  to  earn 
a  living  by  selling  pencils  and  shoe 
strings  travelling  from  city  to  city  ply- 
ing his  vocation.  Mr.  Wilson  says 
that  up  to  eight  he  could  see 

as  well  as  any  person.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  shoe;  factory  of  Jim  Win- 
chell  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  be 
lOodyear  stitching  machine. 
JThe  of  the  .machine  dazzled 

causing  him  to  strain  them  to  a 

able-'exte  a  seriou 

typhoid  .pneumonia  followed  dur- 

hich  he  was  stricken  blind  and  has 

since  remained  in  that  condition.     He 

says  that  he  had  a  boy  traveling  with 

■  assisted  him  in  getting  around 

to  sell  the  shoestrings  and  pencils  but 

he  lost  the  boy  in  Lawrence. 

Wilson  was  sick  on  reaching  the 
police  station  and  Marshal  Wilkinson 
called  up  the  County  Commissioners 
and  laid  the  case  before  them.  The 
commissioners  came  to  the  police 
station  and  talked  with  Mr.  Wilson. 
He  said  that  his  home  was  in  Detroit, 
Mich-  At  the  conclusion  of  their  con- 
versation v.ith  Wilson  they  took  hiir.  to 
the  coun  where  he  will  be  caref 

for  at  presont. 
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-Jgyyyid   Violinist   Working   South. 

Norman  A.  Partlow,  the  blind  violin- 
ist well  known  in  St.  Johnsbury  and 
vicinity,  is  working  his  way  south,  ex- 
pecting to  spend  the  winter  in  Florida. 
He  is  in  his  79th  year  and  b,as  been 
blind  since  he  was  38.  Mr.  Partlow, 
who  is  practically  penniless,  learned 
to  play  the  violin  at  the  age  of  four- 
years,  using  a  half-sized  bow.  When 
14  years  old  he  entered  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  when  his 
education  along  that  line  wes  com- 
pleted lie  became  leader  of  an  orches- 
tra in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the  man- 
ager of  a  large  band  there.  When  his 
sight  failed,  his  funds  accrued  pre- 
viously lasted  30  years  and  then  he 
h^d  to  choose  between  entering  an 
asylum  or  fiddling  on  street  corners, 
choosing  the  latter.  For  some  time 
he  has  spent  his  summers  in  Boston 
ters  in  the  south.  He  was  a 
former  nBsdent  of  Burke  Hollow,  near 
Lyndonville. 
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Minus  Sight,  Blind 
Man  Is  Resourceful 


C.    G.   Creason    Builds    Lunch    Wagon   and 

Dees   It  Well,   Even 

Though   Blind. 


Mention  was  made  the  other  day  of 
the  work  of  Officer  Alex  Allen  fit  the 
police  department  in  the  way  of  a  minia- 
ture automobile  whittled  out  of  wood 
with  an  ordinary   pen  Unite. 

Now  comes  C  G.  Creason,  a  man  total- 
ly blind,  who  makes  a  lunch  wagon  for 
himself,  making  it  entirely  complete, 
except  the  painting,  the  entire  vehicle 
without  aid,  even  to  the  driving  of  the 
nails. 

is  wagon  is  the  usual  size  of  an  owl 
on,  glass  windows  provided  with 
roller  shades,  doors,  shelves,  etc.  He 
placed  the  oil  range  in  position  for  cook- 
ing, put  the  electric  bulbs  where  they 
would  throw  the  light  on  the  range,  and 
even  put  locks  on  the  doors,  and  all  of 
this  seems  to  have  been  done,  as  well  as 
If  he  had  his  sight.  Altogether,  the  wag- 
on was  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen 
it  to  be  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  for 
one  man  unaided,  and  ail  the  more  re- 
markable because  of  the  fact  that  this 
one  man  was  blind.  The  building  of  the 
wagon  occupied  about  three  weeks  and 
was  buitl  in  the  rear  of  Billingslea's 
pharmacy  on  Mulberry  street,  Mr.  Bil- 
lingslea    allowing    him    that    privilege. 

Creason  came  to  Macon  with  his  wife 
several  months  ago,  and  they  have  been 
playing  music,  selling  songs,  gum,  etc., 
and  were  for  a  time  located  on  the  street 
corners.  Then  Creason  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  a  lunch  wagon,  and  having  no  money 
determined  to  build  the  wagon  himself, 
and  show  to  the  blind  that  where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way,  and  that  squatting 
on  a  street  corner  holding  a  tin  cup  is 
not  the  only  method  of  making  a  living. 
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Norman  Partlow,  blind  violinist,  who  plays  daily  on  Washington 
and  Tremont  streets,  will  receive  substantial  gift  from  Law- 
rence music  lovers  who  heard  his  music  years  ago  before  he 
was  blind. 


MUSIC  LOVERS  TO  CHIP  IN 
TO  AID  BLIND  VIOLINIST 


NOT  FORGOTTEN  BY 
FRIENDS  OF  LONG  AGO 

A  large  number  of  Lawrence  music 
lovers  are  preparing  to  reliever  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  man  who  for  18  years 
was  the  foremost  musician  of  that  city. 
Norman  Partlow,  the  blind  violinist 
who  plays  on  Tremont  and  Washington 
streets  during  the  afternoon  and  early 
evening  every  day,  is  soon  to  be  the 
recipient  of  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
from  those  who  remember  him  as  the 
leader  of  a  big  orchestra  and  a  mem- 
ber  of   their   local    military   band. 

Mr.  Partlow,  who  is  now  70  years  old, 
has  been  blind  35  years.  He  began  play- 
ing in  his  father's  orchestra,  which 
made  annual  trips  through  northern 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  when  h« 
was  eight  years  old.  At  the  age  of  12 
he  graduated  to  the  first  violin  part, 
and  he  is  remembered  In  Lawrence  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  attended  the 
dances   there   in   the   early   70's. 

Although  totally  blind,  the  old  musi- 
cian never  asks  help  in  crossing  streets, 
and  rarely  asks  his  direction  in  tha 
cities  with  the  streets  of  which  he  waa 
familiar  before  he  lost  his  sight.  Ha 
frequently  makes  the  trip,  unaccom- 
panied, to  Derry,  N.  H.,  where  his  wife 
is  living  at  present.  His  temporary 
home  is  at  17  Bowdoin  street. 

Dr.  John  C.  Bowker  and  Lewis  A. 
Foye,  treasurer  of  the  Lawrence  Sav- 
ings Bank,  are  the  committee  In  charge 
of    raising    the    fund. 

Mr.  Partlow  was  for  a  short  time, 
when  a  young  man,  a  student  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
He  sti  I  holds  his  old  love  for  the  classi- 
cal solos,  and  his  chief  joy  is  that  he 
committed  so  many  of  thetn  to  memory 
when   he  had   his  sight. 


HARDWiCK    CVT.7   GAZET 


T;iursciay>  January  6,  I91&  ■_ 

\  Nor,m.lr?A*rPartlow,  the  blind  violin- 
well-known  in  St.  iataMiWMt  ami 
vilinity,  is  workirg  his  way  south,  ex- 
pecting to  spend  the  winter  in  Florida. 
He  is  in  his  79th  year  and  has  been 
blind  since  he  was  38,  Mr.  Partlow, 
who  is  penniless,  learned  to  play  the 
violin  at  the  age  of  four  years,  using 
a  half-.-ized  bow.  When  14  years  old 
he  entered  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  when  his  education  in 
that  line  was  completed  he  became 
leader  of  an  orchestra  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  managtr  of  a  large  band 
there.  The  n  blindness  became  to  come 
upon  him  and  at  the  age  of  38  years 
be  was  obliged  to  give  up  positions  that 
required  sight.  His  funds  accrued  pre- 
viously lasted  30  years  and  then  he 
had  to  choose  between  entering  an 
asylum  or  fiddling  on  street  corners, 
ehoo&iDg  the  latter.  For  sometime- 
he  has  spent  his  summer  in  Boston  and 
winters  in  the  south.  He  was  a  form- 
er resident  of  Burke  Hollow,  near 
Lyndonville. 


Norman  Partlow,  Once  Prominent   Musician   of   Law- 
rence, Who  Has  Been  Blind  35  Years,  to  Be  Helped 
by  Charitable  Former  Townspeople. 
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BLIND    MAN    WITHOUT    ARMS 
READS  RAISED  LETTERS 

One  of  the  residents  of  a  home  for 
railroad  men  at  Highland  Park,  111.,  is 
both  blind  and  armless.  In  spite  of 
this  handicap  he  is  far  from  being  help- 
less, and  incidentally  offers  a  rather 
striking  example  of  the  resourcefulness 
sometimes  shown  by  men  when  put  to 
an  extreme  test.  Instead  of  depending 
entirely  upon  others,  he  has  learned  to 
care  for  himself  in  a  remarkable  way. 
He  reads  and  also  walks  about  in  the 
grounds  without  assistance. 

Since  he  has  no  hands  with  which 
to  follow  the  raised  characters  in  books 
provided  for  the  blind,  he  uses  his 
tongue.  To  most  persons  this  would 
be  little  else  than  a  maddening,  nerve- 
killing  ordeal,  but  to  him  it  is  a  way  to 
read  and  he  makes  use  of  it. 

Stretched  between  two  trees  130  ft. 
apart  on  the  lawn  at  the  institution,  is 
a  wire  on  which  a  large  spool  has  been 


strung.  On  pleasant  days  when  the 
man  wishes  to  exercise,  he  is  taken  to 
the  line  by  one  of  his  comrades  or  an 
attendant.  He  rests  the  stump  of  an 
arm  over  the  spool  and  walks  to  and 
fro,  guiding  himself  without  difficulty. 
The  loss  of  his  arms  took  from  this 
man  the  things  most  useful  to  those 
who  are  blind,  the  hands.  Other  sub- 
stitutes for  the  eyes  were  all  that  could 
save  him  from  utter  dependency,  and 
he  found  them. 


Deprived  of  Both  Arms  and  Sight,  This 
Man  Reads  by  Moving  His  Tongue 
over  the  Raised  Letters  of  a  Book. 
In  Walking  He  Rests  the  Arm  Stump 
on  a  Spool  through  Which  a  Wire 
Stretched  between  Trees  is  Threaded 
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1(0  CITY  RELIEF  FOR 
BLIND  WAR  NURSE 


Board  of  Estimate  Turns  Down 
Application    for    Issue    of 
100  Revenue  Bonds. 


xo'|reco 


ECOISD  OF  SERVICE  FOIXD. 


Mrs.  Beatty  Is  a   Member  of  Civil  War 

Nurses  Association — She  T.s 

80  and   Paralyzed. 


;; 


The  Board  of  Estimate  today  re- 
fused to  issue  $806  of  spfeotftl  reve- 
nue bonds,  to  extend  relief  to  Mrs. 
Kebecca  Gray  Beatty  of  S4T  Pacific 
street,  who  is  now  blind  and  paral- 
yzed, and  who  claims  to  have  served 
las  a  volunteer  nurse  during  the  Civil 
War.  Mrs.  Beatty  is  over  80  years 
old,  and  efforts  to  obtain  relief  for 
her  have  been  made  since  1913.  Her 
application  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  and  now  the  Board  ot 
Estimate  has  refused  to  grant  her 
any  relief,  under  a  special  act  that  was 
passed   by   the   Legislature. 

The  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
securing  public  aid  for  Mrs.  Beatty 
is  that  there  is  no  record  on  file  of 
her  having  served  as  a  nurse,  during 
the  war.  Her  cause  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Association  of  Civil  War 
-Xurscs,  of  which  she  is  a  member. 
This  organization  claims  to  take  into 
its  ranks  only  those  who  have  actually 
engaged  as  nurses  during  the  war.  and 
President  McAneny  suggested  today 
that  the  association  submit  to  the 
public  officials  the  evidence  on  which 
Mrs.  Beatty  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  that  organization,  instead 
of  merely  offering  her  membership  in 
the  organization  as  a  proof  that  she 
served    as    a    nurse    during    the    war. 

Controller  Prendergast  stated  that 
(every  point  possible  has-  been  looked 
into  in  order  to  grant  Mrs.  Beatty  re- 
lief, if  possible,  but  the  absence  of 
definite  proof  that  she  served  as  a 
nurse  prevents  this.  He  stated  that 
the  Grand  Army,  through  the  Kings 
County  department,  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  secure  relief  for  Mrs.  Beatty 
from  )he  funds  distributed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Charities  to  the  poor 

End     indigent     v.idows     of     Civil     War 
ct  era  ns. 

THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES 


BOOK    REVIEW, 
JANUARY    9,    1916 


Stephen  Peacock's  "  Nonsense  Novels  "  is 
shortly  to  appear  in  an  embossed  edition  for 
the  blind. 


Thursaay,  Jsr.uz.ry   i§,   If*'!''', 

110,000  DAW 
,  SUIT  FOR  LOSS 
OF  BOY'S  EYES 

■v       I    W  >  i 

'rial  Begun  in  County  Court  This 
Forenoon 


-  -  -     - 


OELAr   in   obtaining   jury 


Walter   Hollister,   Through     Guardian, 

Seeks  Judgment     Again     Charles 

P.   Oatman   of   Bennington. 


Trial  was  begun  in  county  court 
this  forenoon  of  the  suit  of  Waltel 
Hollister,  'by  (  his  guardian,  agaii 
Charles  P.  Oatman  of  this  village/to 
recover  $10,000  damages  for  the  K 
of  the  boy's  eyes.  Late  in  the  fore- 
noon a  jury  had  not  been  isecuied. 
The  panel  had  been  exhausted  and  it 
had  been  necessary  to  summon  six 
extra  men.  This  delay  would  not 
have  -been  occasioned  but  for  the  fact 
that   the  jury   in   the     Kimball-Leray 

alienation  case  was  still  out,  th.ua 
eliminating  12  jurymen  from  service 
on  the  case  on  trial. 

On  the  night  of  September  16  last 
the  Hollister  boy,  who  is  16  years  old, 
was  shot  in  the  face  with  a  charge  oil 
peas  from  a  shotgun  while  in  the  act 
of  stealing  grapes  from  the  Oatman 
garden  on  Pleasant  street.  The  boy 
was  hurried  to  the  Samaritan  hospi- 
tal in  Troy  and  remained  at  the  in- 
stitution for  several  weeks.  At  the 
hospital  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
eyes  was  completely  destroyed  and 
that  the  sight  of  the  other  was  50  in- 
jured that  there  was  no  hope  of  sav- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Oatman  was  given  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing  before  Municipal  Judge 
Holden  and  held  for  the  grand  jury 
MStXetafiL -.-■  h  laber.     ,*  iter     a 

hearing  the  grand  jury  failed  to  re- 
turn an  indictment. 

The  damage  suit  was  filed  soon  af- 
ter the  shooting  Collins  M.  Graves 
and  Daniel  A.  Guiltinan  of  this  village 
are  appearing  fcr  the  boy  and  Mr. 
Oatman  is  represented  by  James  K, 
Batchelder  of  Arlington  and  Clark* 
C.  Pitts  of  Brattteboro. 


SLAVE  IS  DEAD 


AVRANGELL.. Alaska,  Jan.  13-"KJiur 
George,"  a  blind  native,  whose  life 
spanned  Alaska's  history  from  the  time 
slavery  was  practiced  by  the  fierce 
tribes  of  this  coast  to  the  advent  of  th« 
white  man,  with  his  electric  Tights  and 
automobiles,  died  in  his  cabin  in  back 
of  the  "Charlie"  Chin  shun  store  a 
week  ago.     He  was  80  years  old. 

The  aged  native  was  one  of  the  last 
living   slaves   of  Alaska.     He  was   cap 
tured  and  brought  to  these  islands  more 
than  60  years  ago  by  the  Klawock  tribe 
returning  from  a  plundering  expedition 
Into  Canadian  territory 

He  grew  from  youth  to  man  as  a 
slave  and  was  the  property  of  the 
Klawocks  until. the  power  of  the  Unite! 

slaaveeryS°Vernment  WaS  able  t0  SUppr^ 


BRATTLEBORO    ("?  ".}    7>F.TO?3 


Frici&y,  January   "'/•.  193G« 

flO,00(f  SUli  FOR 

T  OSS  QE  RfW'«  F.YF,S( 

Cfarles  P.  Oatman  of  Bennington,  Wlio 

Fired  Peas  at  Walter  Hollister, 

Is  Defendant. 

BENNINGTON,  Jan.  14.— Trial  • 
begun  in  county  court  yesterday  of  the 
suit  of  Walter  Hollister,  by  his  guard- 
ian, against  Charles  P.  Oatman  of  this 
village  to  recover  $10,000  damages  for 
the  loss  of  the  boy's  eyes. 

On  the  night  of  September  16  last 
the  Hollister  boy,  who  is  16  years  old. 
was  shot  in  the  face  with  a  charge  of 
peas  from  a  shotgun  while  in  the  act 
of  stealing  grapes  from  the  Oatman 
garden  on  Pleasant  street.  The  boy 
was  hurried  to  the  Samaritan  hospi- 
tal in  Troy  and  remained  at  the  in- 
stitution for  several  weeks.  At  the 
hospital  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
eyes  was  completely  destroyed  and 
that  the  sight  of  the  other  was  so. in- 
jured that  there  was  no  hope  of  sav- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Oatman  was  given  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing  before  Municipal  Judge 
Holden  and  held  for  the  grand  jury 
which  met  in  December.  After  jA 
hearing  the  grand  jury  '.'ailed  to  re- 
turn an  indictment. 

The    damage    suit   was   filed   soon    af- 
ter   the    shooting.      Collins    M.    ' 
and  Daniel  A.  Cuiltinan  of  tl 
are    appearing    for    the    boy    and    Mr. 
Oatman    is    represented    by    Jam 
Batchelder     of     Arlington'  and  "  ClarKil 
C.   Fitts  of  Brattleboro. 
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Monday,  January  17,  1916, 


5L//YZ)  ACTOR  HERE 

Manny       Lowemvirth      Does       Monolog 
Stunt   at  The   Jacques. 


Stricken  suddenly  blind  while  doing 
a  monolog  in  a  New  York  theater,  over 
six  years  ago,  Manny  Lowenwirth,  who 
appeared  on  Manager  Clancy's  first! 
Sunday  concert  bill  at  Jacques  last 
evening,  did  not  give  himself  up  to  de- 
spair, but  turned  around  and  made  use 
of  those  senses  he  still  retained.  To- 
day, there  is  no  cleverer  man  on  the 
vaudeville  stage  than  this  blind  actor 
who  writes  and  acts  his  own  playlets 
and  who  can  make  his  exits  and  en- 
trances as  if  he  were  possest  with  per- 
fect   sight. 

How  Mr.  Lowenwirth  was  sudd- 
bereft  of  his  sight  makes  a  pathetic 
story.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  mono- 
log  when  a  telegram  arrived  and  the 
boys  in  back  stage,  unaware  of  the 
contents  of  the  message,  thought  it1 
would  be  a  fine  joke  to  hand  it  to  Mr. 
Lowenwirth  on  the  stage.  So  a  stage- 
hand walked  out  and  handed  the  tele- 
gram to  the  actor. 

"Gee,  I  knew  my  girl  would  get  sore 
if  I  kept  her  waiting,"  said  he  to  the 
audience,  while  he  opened  the  tele- 
gram. The  message  was  brief.  "Your 
sister  died  this  morning.  Come  home 
at  once."  The  next  minute  everything 
went  dark  before  him  and  he  was  never 
able  to  see  again.  Specialists  have 
given  up  hove  of  ever  being  able  to 
restore  his  sight. 


TUT'  "iSHALD 


BT.TNP  BftY  GETS 

$5000  VERDICT 

1     t    

;  Bennington,  Jan.  18. — Walter  Hol- 
Iffter,  the  16-year-old  Bennington  boy 
10  was  shot  -with  peas  iby  Charles 
P.IOatman  while  stealing  grapes  from 
thl  latter's  premises  last  fall  and  who 
lost  his  eyesight  as  a  result,  will  get 
$5000,  according  to  a  verdict  returned 
by  a  jury  in  County  court  at  Benning- 
ton shortly  before  noon  today. 

While  Oatman's  aggravation  from 
the  raids  by  boys  on  his  grapes  was 
natural,  sympathy  has  been  with  the 
boy  because  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
injuries.  After  the  elderly  man  fired 
at  tbe  lad  it  was  thought  the  sight 
of  one  eye  might  be  saved,  and  he 
underwent  treatment  in  the  Samari- 
tan hospital  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  However, 
the  sight  was  irreparably  lost,  and  the 
jury  returned  the  verdict  promptly  to- 
day, the  arguments  having  been  con-; 
eluded  last  evening.  The  case  excited 
great  interest  and  the  courtroom  was 
crowded  daily. 
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Thursday,   January   20,,    1916. 


WRITER  GOING  BUND 


**Tll 


TAKES  HER  OWN  LIFE 


— 


Dora  Knowlton  Ranous  Tells  of 

Dread  of  "Blackest  Misery" 

in  Note  to  Dr.  Johnson. 


WON   FAME  AS  TRANSLATOR 


Cnce  a  Member  of  Augustin   Daly's 
Company,  but  Gained  Chief  Dis- 
tinction    in     Literature. 


Haunted  by  fear  of  blindness  and  a 
third  paralytic  stroke,  Mrs.  Dora  Knowl- 
ton Ranous,  a  writer  and  translator, 
committed  suicide  yesterday  morning 
with  gas  In  her  room  at  240  West  103d 
Street.  In  a  note  to  Dr.  Rossiter  John- 
son, of  2  West  Ninety-fifth  Street,  Mrs. 
tianous  said  she  had  no  one  to  care  for 
her  and  that  "the  blackest  misery"  was 
before  her. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Vlall,  owner  of  the 
boarding  hous,e  where  Mrs.  Ranous 
lived,  smelled  gas  at  about  9  o'clock 
and  traced  it  to  the  writer's  door.  Pa- 
trolmen Ciaffa  and  Pryor  were  called, 
and  broke  down  the  door.  The  room 
was  full  of  gas,  coming  through,  a  tube 
from  a  chandelier,  and  the  windows  and 
door  cracks  were  stuffed  with  cot- 
ton. 

Dr.  Mills  of  Knickerbocker  Hospital 
was  called.  He  brought  a  pulmotor 
and  worked  with  It  for  nearly  an  hour 
in  an  effort  to  restore  Mrs.  Ranous, 
but  in  vain.  The  physician  said  she 
probably  had  not  been  dead  long. 

On  her  dresser  lay  a  bank  book  of  the 
Union  Square  Savings  Bank,  showing 
a  balance  of  $207,  about  $25  in  bills  and 
the  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  Mrs. 
Ranous  said: 

I  am  bo  weary  of  my  broken  li  c.  With 
prospects  of  worse  to  come,  I  cannot  endure 
it  any  longer.  I  long:  for  peace  vn.i  rest. 
I  will  try  to  find  again,  if  It  is  possible, 
my  own  dear  daughter,  Alice.  I  think  Mr. 
Chubb  [her  son-fn-ltewj  will  help  pay  the 
funeral  expenses  if  the  little  that  I  have 
left  is  not  sufficient.  God  will  not  be  an- 
gry with  me.  I  have  con;essed  everything 
to  Him.  He  knows  how  much  I  can  bear 
and  must  know  that  I  can  bear  no  more 
My  eyes  are  failing  me.  and  the  blackest 
misery  Is  ahead  of  me.  There  is  no  one 
to  take  care  of  me.  Don't  reproach  me,  but 
say  a.  kind  word  for  your  friend. 

In  a  postscript  Mrs.  Ranous  asked 
that  a  photograph  of  her  daughter, 
Alice,  be  placed  on  her  breast  and 
ouried  with  her.  The  daughter,  who 
ivas  Mrs.  Chubb,  is  dead.  Mr.  Ranous 
lied  some  years  ago.  The  dead 
voman"s  only  relative  is  a  grand- 
laughter,  Catherine  Alice  Chubb,  11 
-ears   old,   of  Bensonhurst. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  Mrs.  Ranous 
tad  been  suffering  from  melancholia 
since  her  discharge  from  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  about  two  weeks  ago.  She 
taken  to  the  hospital  follov>ing  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  at  the  same  time 
she  suffered  greatly  from  eye  troub.o. 

Sits.  Ranous  had  attained  distinction 
as  a  translator  of  French  and  Italian 
literature.  Early  in  her  career  she 
translated   the   works   of  de  Maupassant 


and  Fiaubert.  Her  other  translations 
included  a  twenty  volume  edition  of 
"  The  Immortals,"  French  fiction,  pub- 
lished with  the  sanction  of  the  French 
Academy.  With  Dr.  Johnson  she 
edited  and  translated  "  The  literature 
of  Italy,"  including  d'Annunzio's  "  Tho 
Flame  "  and  Matilde  Serao's  "  The 
Conquest  of  Rome."  She  also  trans- 
lated de  Maupassant's  complete  works 
for  the  Pearson  Publishing  Company. 
She  is  said  to  have  done  more  than  any 
American  translator  to  popularize 
French  and  Italian  literature  in  this 
county. 

In  her  early  years  Mrs.  Ranous  was  a 
member    of    Augustin    Daly's    comj 
and.  played    with    John    Drew    and    Ada 
Rehan.      Recently    she    published    " 
Diary    of    a    Daly    Debutante,"    written 
during    h^r" career    on    the    stage, 
also     wrote     "  Good     English     in     Good 
Form."      With    Dr.    Johnson   she   edited 
"  The   Authors'  Digest,"  in  twenty  vol- 
umes,  for  the  Authors'   Press. 

Mrs.  Ranous  was  born  at  Ashfield, 
Mass.  She  was  educated  by  private  tu- 
tors there  and  in  Packer  Institute. 
Brooklyn.  Her  first  literary  work  was 
editing  educational  text  books,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  contributed  to  Ap- 
plcton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  and  the  Cri- 
terion Magazine,  oho  married  in  May, 
1881,  Wiliam  V.  Ranous  of  New  York, 
(  a  stage  manager. 

Samuel  D.  Chubb,  whose  first  wife  was 
Mrs.  Ranous's  daughter,  is  manager  f  u 
the  McCall  Company,  publishers,  at  2J16 
West  Thirty-seventh  Street.  He  said 
that  Mrs.  Ranous's  death  was  a  great 
shock  to  him,  and  he  declared  that  her 
wishes  would  be  carefully  carried  out. 

Robert   Underwood   Johnso   .    formerly 
the  editor  of  The  Century  Magazine,  in 
rlef    tribute    to    the   service   of   Mrs. 
Ranous,  said: 

Mrs.  Dora  Ranous  was  one  of  my 
editorial  assistants  for  about  two  years. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  arid 
scholarly  women  I  have  ever  known, 
having  a  fine  sense  of  stvle  and  the 
very  highest  literary  and  ethical  stand- 
ards. Mrs.  Ranous  was  a  person  not 
only  of  excellent  literary  judgment,  but 
of  great  personal  refinement  and  dig- 
nity. 

"  T  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  of  her 
illness  and  of  her  needs.  Her  death 
affords  another  instance,  of  which  we 
have  so  many  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
desirability  of  the  establishment  of 
some  sort  of  provision  for  literary  and 
artistic  workers  against  the  accidents 
and  emergencies  of  life." 
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GIVES  BIBLE  TO  LIBRARY. 

larriet    P.    Lawrence    Provides    That    It 
Be    Loaned    to    Blind    Persons. 


Harriet    P.     Lawrence,     VVUl'feester,      in 

er    will    filed    yesterday,    gives    to     the 

Vorcester    free    public    library   her    large 

5ible,    composed    of    parts,    with    raised 

fitters  for  use  of  the  blind,  and  the  will 

>rovides    that    it    be    loaned    by      the    li- 

irary    under   the    same   rules,    Which    are 

>r   may   from   time   to   time   be   in   force, 

foverning   the  loans   of   other  books,    the 

same  to  be  loaned  as  a  whole  or  in  parts 

:c   responsible   blind    persons. 

To  her  friend,  May  Melius,  she  gives  a 
mosaic  pin,  and  the  residue  to  her  sister, 
Susan  L.  Lawrence,  who  is  named  ex- 
ecutrix. 
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Friday;   February  4>  1916= 

feLIND  BEGGAR       k 
MADE  RICH,  CAN  ' 
NOW  BUY  SIGHT 


"WEBB  CITY,  Mo.,  Feb.  4— To  buy 
>ack  his  eyesight,  to  own  a  humble  home 
which  he  now  rents  and  to  start  a  bank 
n  Webb  City  are  three  ambitions  of 
he  Rev.  Z.  R.  Cotton,  ablindsgj§et 
jeggar  here,  who  1  ecently^WP^Toul  he 
iad  inherited  more  than  $2,000,000,  of 
which  $650,000  is  cash,  through  the 
3eath  of  his  only  brother,  Powell  Cotton, 
at  Richmond,  Ark. 

The  blind  man  continued  throughout 
the  day  soliciting  alms  at  the  postoffice 
door,  but  will  leave  shortly  for  Rich- 
mond, and  will  stop  at  Tulsa,  Ok.,  to 
consult  a  doctor,  who  has  assured  him 
that  for  a.  stated  sum,  formerly  fabulous 
to  Cotton,  his  eyesight  could  be  restored 
perfectly. 
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I0EGAN  LOSES  $20,000  SUIT 

l|irjman 


Gets  Verdict  for  Fall  Over 
*Rope  on  Banker's  Estate. 
■  Doomed  to  total  blindness  because  of 
an  Injury  to  his  brain,  Michael  Killilea 
of  189  Lincoln  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  re- 
ceived a  verdict  of  $20,000  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Mineola  yesterday  in  his  suit 
for  damages  against  J.  P.  Morgan. 
Killilea  originally  sued  Mr.  Morgan  for 
$50,000.      The    trial    of    the    suit    before 

Tus'tice  Kelby  lasted  three  days.  

On  JuW  1,  last,  Killilea  at  that  time 
emploved  as  a  dairyman  on  the  estate  of 
Mr  Morgan  at  East  Island,  was  riding 
a  bicvcle  when  he  tumbled  over  a  rope 
stretched  across  the  entrance  of  the 
estate  to  keep  out  intruders  Killilea 
fell  on  nis  head  and  suffered  a  severe 
lniurv  to  ms  brain.  Physicians  who  ex- 
amined him,  testified  on  the  witness 
stand  that  the  injury  was  progressive 
and  would  result  inevitably  in  total 
HiincLness. 
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WRITES  SONG  HIT. 

Edward    L    Boyle,    BHnd^Jtgger,      Is 

Composer  of  Popular  Melody. 

TTHward  I.  Boyle,  the  blind  baritone, 
who  Ws  widely  known  in  Worcester,  has 
written  T  new  comic  song,  "In  the  5  and 
10  cen?  store."  The  song  is  said  to  be  a 
hit  When  the  jitneys  first  became  num- 
«™\i«i  in  Worcester,  Mr.  Boyle  wrote  "A 
ffiln  a  jitney  for  mine." 
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Monday,  February 


BLIND  ENGINEER 
WILL  SOON  BE  8l 


■       mi 


Henry  Williams,  Inventor 
of  Rocking  Grate  for  Big 
Factory  Boilers. 


NATIVE  OF  BERLIN, 
LIFE  LONG  RESIDENT 


Formerly  Tax  Collector, 
Member  of  Several  Fra- 
ternal Societies. 

New  Britain,  February  7. — Wed- 
nesday will  mark  the  eighty-fifth 
am  iversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
Nev  Britain's  oldest  residents,  Henry 
E.  Williams,  of  Blaick  Rode  avenue. 
Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  New  Brit- 
ain, then  part  of  Berlin,  in 
1831  and  has  resided  here  except 
for  a  brief  space  of  time,  when  he 
was  in  Forestville. 

Mr.  Williams'  schooling  was 
limited  to  the  district  school  which 
he  attended  until  he  was  18  years 
old,  and  to  stucty  at  the  mission 
school  of  the  Methodist  church,  lo- 
cated where  the  Burritt  school  now 
stands.  He  studied  with  William 
Hart  and  D wight  Parsons  for  a  few 
years. 

After  Mr.  WilKams  left  school  he 
went  to  work  on  a  farm  for  William 
Stanley,  where  he  stayed  two  years. 
He  then  worked  in  a  store  for  a 
year,  for  L.  Nathan  Peck.  This 
sort  of  work  did  not  appeal  to  him 
and  he  began  as  a  filer  and  driller 
for  the  Russell  &  Erwin  company 
where  he  stayed  for  more  than  three 
years.  When  a  position  as  en- 
gineer wast,  offered  him  at  the  Stan- 
ley Rule  <S;  Level  company,  he  ac- 
cepted it.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Civil  war  broke  out  and  Mr. 
Williams  offered  his  services,  but 
ion  account  of  an  injured  leg,  he 
Was  not  accepted.  He  was  next 
employed  in  Foirestville  as  engineer. 
He  remained  fofr  two  years  and  then 
came  back  to  New  Britain.  In  1879 
Mr.  Williams  patented  a  rocking 
grate  for  boilters  which  type  was 
used  until  recently  in  New  Britain 
boiler  rooms.  Mr.  Williams  sold 
the  patent  to  Taylor  and  Rockwell- 
He  next  became  an  engineer  at 
Humason  &  Beckley's  and  was  there 
about  ten  years,  when  his  eyesight 
became  defective.  Later  he  lost  his 
sight  altogether.  Since  his  eye- 
sight failed  him,  in  1900,  he  has 
resided  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  F. 
W.    Latham. 

Mr.  Williams  Is  the  son  of  Albert 
Williams  and  Thurza  Steele,  both 
of  colonial  ancestry.  In  1852  Mr. 
Williams  married  Harriet  Woodruff 
of  Avon.  Mrs.  Latham  is  his  only 
living  daughter.  He  has  one  sister, 
Rosetta,  who  Is  87  years  old,  and 
two  brothers,  one  an  engineer  and 
the  other  In  the  Soldiers'  home  in 
Iowa. 


While  a  young  man,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  tax  collector  of  his  dis- 
trict, that  being  the  only  public  of- 
fice he  ever  held. 


Mr.  Williams  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  Mechanics,  St.  Elmo  lodge, 
K.  of  P.,  and  of  the  Stationary  En- 
gineers' society. 

Mr.  Williams  enjoys  good  health 
and    is    a    most   lnt 
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BUND  MAN  IDENTIFIED 

AILANT  BY  VOICE 


Two  Who  Pleaded  Guilty  and  Then 

Changed  Plea  Confounded  by 

James  Moriarity. 

When  John  Reggione  of  No.  39 
Thompson  Street  and  Daniel  Matizzi 
of  No.  149  West  Fourth  Street  were 
placed  on  trial  before  Judge  Deie- 
hanty  in  General  Sessions  to-day  for 
assaulting  Jaanes  Moriarity,  seventy- 
two  years  old,  totally  blind,  of  No.  331 
West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  with  a 
hammer  on  Dec.  31  last,  both  pdeaded 
guilty. 

On  the  way  to  the  Tombs  some 
wise-acre  told  the  pair  that  they  had 
been  foolish  in  pleading  guilty. 

"Don't  you  know,"  the  wise  one 
said,  "that  a  blind  man  would  not  be 
able  to  identify  you?" 

Reggione  and  Matizzi  thereupon  re- 
turned to  court,  withdrew  their  plea 
of  guilty  anil  lemanded  a  trial.  As- 
sistant Distric  Attorney  Macdonald 
and  Judge  D<  chanty  accommodated 
them. 

Moriarity,  led  to  the  witness  stand, 
toM  the  jury  the  circumstances  of 
the  assault.  He  said  that  the  two 
men  came  into  his  room  and  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  buy  any  chickens. 

"Would  you  (recognize  that  voice?" 
Mr.  Macdonald  asked  Moriarity. 
Moriarity  said  he  would. 

In  order  to  be  fair  to  the  defendants 
Mr.  Macdonald  had  one  of  his  clerks 
in  a  loud  voice  put  the  same  question 
to  Moriarity  that  his  assailant  had 
asked  him. 

"That  is  not  the  voice,"  replied 
Moriarity. 

He  identified  positively,  however, 
;the  voice  of  the  defendant  Reggione. 
The  policeman  who  arrested  the  two 
men  told  the  jury  that  Moriarity,  in 
the  station  house  two  weeks  after  thp 
assault,  had  identified  Reggione  as 
his  assailant  by  his  voice.  The  jury 
jpromptly  convicted  the  two  men. 
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PLEASING  RECITAL 
GIVEN  BY  MISS 

GEORGIA  SEVERANCE, 

A  PUPIL  OF 

MSSS  RUTH  OLIVE 

ROBERTS,  SACO 

"  An  especially  interesting  piano 
recital  was  held  Monday  at  the  stu- 
dio of  Miss  Ruth  Olive  Roberts, 
3 each  street,  Saco,  the  occasion  be- 
rg  the  second  recital  given  by  Mist 
Georgia  Severance  of  Cutts  avenue, 
Saco.  Because  of  Miss  Severance's 
•;ery  defective  eyesight,  she  has  been 

?nd  possessing  a  very  musical  nat- 
ure she  is  devoting  her  time  to 
music 

At  the  present  time  she  has  been 
studying  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ind  to  her  friends  who  have  watch- 
,-d  her  her  progress  is  most  wonder- 
:ul.  The  method  which  Miss  Roberts 

ises  in   teaching  Miss   Severance   is 
entirely  original,  as  it  did  not  seem 

necessary    to    use    the    music    with 
raised  notes.     First  Miss     Roberts) 
lays   the  entire  selection   so      that 
Iiss  Severance  may  fix  the  idea  of 
lie  melody  and  rhythm  in  her  mind. 
Then  taking  the  music,  measure  by 
measure,  or  phrase  by  phrase,  Miss 
Roberts  carefully  and  painstakingly 
explains  >svery  detail  from  the  value 
of  notes  and  rests  to  the  correct  in- 
erpretation  of  that  particular  musi- 
cal phrase  or  sentence,  teaching  her 
mpil  the  same  first  with  the  right 
land  and  then  with  the  left  and  fin- 
ally combining  the  two. 

The  untiring  patience,  the  perfect 

uiastery  of  the  art  of  teaching  and 

he  thorough  musical  education     of 


vliss  Roberts,  coupled  with  absolute 

oncentration  and  an  excellent  mem- 

ry  on  the  part  of  Miss  Severance, 

ucs  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  in 

Lis  short  time  what  some  pupils 
lake  several  years  to  acquire.  The 
musical  people  of  Saco  are  very 
much    interested    in   this    ambitious 

jupil  and  look  forward  to  a  very 
successful   future  for  her. 


Miss  Ruth  Severance,  sister  of 
Miss  Georgia  Severance,  a  student  at 
Bates  college  very  creditably  assist- 
ed on  the  mandolin  and  in  the  op- 
ening number  at  the  piano.  The  two 
piano  number  with  Miss  Roberts  was 
especially  pleasing.  A  large  audi- 
ence of  friends  and  students  was 
present  to  listen  to  the  program. 


Jay,  Fc'c  "■■ 

Ed.  I.  Boyle,  the  blimlsinggj  who 
has  appeared  se*S!'!!T  ""times  at  the 
opera  house,  has  written  another 
song  which  is  fast  becoming  popu- 
lar, entitled.  "In  the  5  and  10-Cent 
Store."  Mr.  Boyle  may  be  heard  in 
Hudson  demonstrating  his  new  com- 
position. 


.IMS 


THE  WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL 

AND 
SUFFRAGE  NEWS 


FEBRUARY  12, 1916 

MISS  WILSON  NOT 
HANDICAPPED  NOW 

Daughter  of  President  Free  to 
Work  Openly  for  Cause — 
Hostess  at  a  Suffrage  Tea 


Miss  .Margaret  Wilson  always 
was  a  suffragist  at  heart,  but  it 
was  not  until  last  year,  after  her 
father  had  announced  his  own 
views  on  the  question  of  votes  for 
women,  that  she  permitted  herself 
to  come  out  and  work  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  her  sex. 

On  Feb.  9  Miss  Wilson  was 
one  of  the  hostesses  at  a  Suffrage 
Tea  given  in  New  York  City, 
where  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  head 
of  the  National  Children's  Bu- 
reau, spoke  about  the  relation  of 
suffrage  to  Child  Welfare.  The 
Children's  Bureau  is  another  one 
of  the  humanitarian  interests  of 
Miss  Wilson,  whose  unaffected 
love  of  humanity  has  led  her  to 
ally  herself  with  many  philan- 
thropic movements. 

Miss  Wilson,  who  seldom 
makes  speeches  since  she  needs 
to  save  her  voice  for  her  art,  has 


usually  been  a  silent,  but  sym- 
pathetic, onlooker  at  the  various 
meetings  of  the  movements  in 
which  she  is  deeply  interested. 

It  is  said  that  she  always  gives 
the  proceeds  of  her  concert 
money  to  the  work  of  the  blind, 
for  while  she  is  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  her  work,  she  does  not 
sing  to -enrich  herself,  but  to  help 
mankind."  , 

BOSTON   EVENING 


TRANSCRIPT, 
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Eyes  in  the 

Back  of  Her  Head 

The  Singular  Case  of  Molly  Fancher,  an 
Invalid  but  a  Seer 


By  Mary  Bronson  Hartt 


A  STRANG-E  story  lies  behind  that  quiet 
f\  notice  on  the  back  page  of  Frid?„y 
£—\  morning's  paper  about  an  invalid 
^L  JL  celebrating  her  fiftieth  year  of 
bedridden  life.  Periodically  the  reporters 
have  got  hold  of  the  case  of  the  beautiful 
Brooklyn  woman  whose  gift  of  second 
sight  followed  a  terrible  accident  in  girl- 
hood which  shattered  her  normal  life. 
Luridly  embroidering  the  truth,  they  have 
given  the  impression  that  the  whole  story 
belonged  to  the  unsavory  realm  of  nc 
mancy.  It  escapes  me  if  the  facts  have 
ever  been  set  down  in  soberness  in  their 
inescapable  significance. 

Miss  Molly  Fancher,  whose  strange 
physical  and  psychic  state  during  the  half 
century  of  her  invalidism  Is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest in  the  light  of  modern  research,  was 
well  known  in  the  early  stages  of  her 
malady  to  a  group  of  scientific  observers, 
physicians  and  scholars,  who  were  baffled 
to  explain  her  condition  on  any  well-estab- 
lished theory.  Among  them  was  Dr. 
Charles  E.  West  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
Seminary,  a  man  who  made  his  mark  in 
education  and  who  later  on  became  much 
interested  in  psychic  research.  Associated 
with  him  in  his  interest  in  Miss  Fancher 
was  Charles  Frederick  Hartt,  geologist  and 
explorer  in  Brazil,  a  colleague  of  Agassiz'o. 
and  at  that  time  a  professor  at  Vassar. 
Neither  they,  nor  the  physicians  admitted 
to  Miss  Fancher's  bedside,  were  of  a  type 
of  mind  likely  to  be  duped  by  spectacular 
tricks. 

Nor  was  Miss  Fancher  of  a  type  likely  to 
indulge  in  trickery.  She  was  a  graduate,  I 
think,  of  Dr.  West's  famous  old  school, 
and  a  favorite  pupil  of  his.  Her  accident- 
she  was  thrown  from  her  horse,  her  riding- 
habit  catching  on  the  step  of  a  passing 
horse-car,  and  she  was  dragged  for  blocks 
before  the  conductor  discovered  her  plight- 
drew  Dr.  West  into  sympathetic  relations 
with  the  cruelly  injured  girl. 

During  the  first  years  she  lay  with  one 
arm  fixed  helpless  behind  her  head,  her 
lids  closed,  her  eyes  themselves  thrown 
up  in  their  sockets  so  that  the  retina  was 
not  exposed  to  the  light,  and  she  was  en- 
tirely blind. 

At  the  time  when  my  father  used  to  go 
with  Dr.  West  to  see  her,  she  was  the 
bewilderment  of  her  physicians.  Para- 
lyzed and  wasted  away  from  the  waist 
down,  she  took  so  little  nourishment  that 
the  doctors  could  not  see  how  life  was  sup- 
ported.      They   declared     that     her     very 
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stomach  itself  was  so  shrunken  and  semi- 
atrophied  as  to  make  normal  nutrition  im- 
possible.     Yet  she  kept  her  vitality. 

She  said  she  was  fed  toy  the  vitality  or 
others.  The  pets,  and  even  the  plants  she 
liked  to  have  in  her  room,  never  thrived 
long,  because,  as  she  sadly  believed,  she 
drew  their  life  out  into  her  own.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  friends  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  sit  with  her  wei-e  always 
conscious  on  leaving  her  bedside  of  a  pro- 
found exhaustion,  although  their  chat  with 
the  Invalid  had  been  of  the  most  stimulat- 
ing. As  Dr.  West  grew  older  his  friends 
objected  to  his  making  his  customavy  vis- 
its to  his  invalided  pupil,  because  when  he 
I  had  sat  holding  Miss  Faneher's  hand— she 
always  seemed  peculiarly  invigorated  by 
the  touch  of  a  well  person— he  did  not  soon 
rcfover    frcm    his    fatigue. 

Blinded  though  she  was,  Miss  Fanchsr 
from  the  first,  I  think,  possessed  a  sight 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  eyes.  She 
early  learned  to  make  exquisite  (by  the 
standards  of  that  day)  wax-flowers,  lifting 
her  one  active  arm  to  the  pillow  above  her 
head  where  she  could  use  it  in  cooperation 
with  the  fingers  of  the  helpless  arm. 

This  might  be  called  merely  the  wonder- 
ful finger-sight  of  the  blind,  only  that  she 
distinguished  colors  without  any  special  de- 
vice to  replace  vision,  unerringly  selecting 
white  wax  for  her  water-lily  petals,  green 
for  the   pads   and  gold    for   the   centres. 

She  said  she  saw,  and  saw  not  only  be- 
hind her  head  but  beyond  the  room  where 
she  lay.  It  was  a  constant  temptation 
to  her  friends  to  test  her  sec-ond-sifrht. 
But  Miss  Fancher  was  made  very  restless 
by  any  conscious  experiments.  As  for 
anything  public,  she  was  a  lady  with  a 
lady's  sensitiveness  at  the  thought  of 
making  capital  of  her  affliction.  While 
she  occasionally  permitted  scientific  men 
to  try  her  powers,  she  steadily  refused 
to  be  drawn  into  any  schemes  to  exploit 
her   gifts   as    a    "psychic." 

To  those  who  saw  her  often,  however, 
the  blind  girl  gave  many  unconscious 
proofs  that  her  mental  eyes  were  very 
far-sighted  indeed.  My  father  was  at 
first  inclined  to  scepticism.  One  day,  as 
he  approached  the  bed  on  which  she  lay, 
she  cried  out  nervously,  "Be  careful,  Pro- 
fessor Hartt!  You  are  treading  on  my 
box  of  waxes!"  (which  was  under  the 
bed).  He  looked  down,  saw  thnt  he  was 
indeed  crushing  the  side  of  a  flimsy  box 
with  the  toe  of  his  boot.  But  he  believed 
Miss  Fancher  did  not  see  him,  that  it  was 
her  natural  fear  lest  someone  should  in- 
jure her  delicate  work  which  made  her 
cry  out.  So  he  said  soothingly,  "Oh!  I 
beg  pardon.  How  awkward  of  me!"  and 
noisily  moved  the  other  foot!  The 
blind  girl  frowned  in  irritation.  "Not 
that  foot!"   she  objected. 

Another  time  when  he  was  expected 
to  join  Dr.  West  in  a  call  on  Miss  Fan- 
cher, the  invalid  suddenly  said,  "There's 
Professor  Hartt,  getting  off  the  car." 
Dr.  West  fancied  she  might  be  draw- 
ing a  low  bow,  as  she  knew  it  was 
about  the  hour  when  my  father  would 
come.  But  presently  Miss  Fancher  re- 
marked casually,  "He's  turning  the  cor- 
ner," "Now  he's  coming  up  the  steps," 
"His  hand  is  on  the  bell."  That  instant 
the   bell  jangled. 

The  most  surprising  incident  of  which 
my  father  knew  directly  was  when  Miss 
Fancher  suddenly  addressed  her  physician, 
1  one  day,  "Oh,  doctor!  you'd  better  go 
right  home.  A  burglar  has  broken  into 
your  office.  He's  stealing  a  case  of  in- 
struments!" 

Principally  to  pacify  her,  the  doctor 
jumped  Into  his  buggy  and  drove  to  his 
office,  where  he  found,  although  his 
family  had  not  yet  discovered  it,  the  door 
had  been  forced  and  a  valuable  case  of 
instruments  was  missing. 

At  least  once  my  father  was  present 
When  Miss  Fancher  consented  to  submit 
iher  powers  to  a  severe  test.  A  letter  was 
written  on  a  subject  of  which  the  invalid 
:  could  know  nothing.  The  letter  was 
clipped  into  small  bits,  the  bits  dropped 
into  an  envelope  which  was  sealed  and 
handed  to  Miss  Fancher.  She  laid  the 
envelope    on    her     forehead,     drawing     it 


across  and  across  her  'brow,  and  read  the 
letter  through  without  a  break.  The  words 
were,  I  believe,  known  to  the  physicians 
and  scientists  in  the  room;  so  that  she 
may  have  been  merely,  without  knowing 
it,  picking  their  mental  pockets.  Such  ex- 
ploits as  this  tired  her  painfully. 

The  case  is  so  completely  free  from 
even  a  motive  for  chicanery,  Miss  Fancher 
never  having  gained  the  least  advantage 
from  the  exercise  of  her  peculiar  powers, 
and  the  men  who  watched  her  in  the 
early  days  of  her  beridden  life,  at  least, 
were  of  so  cautiously  scientific  a  turn  or 
mind,  that  the  story  seems  worth  laying 
away  with  other  baffling  evidence  that 
there  are  regions  still  unexplored  in  the 
brain  of  man. 
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BLINDED,  TO  GIVE  SKIN 
TO  SAVE  HIS  FIANCEE 
IN  MILFORD  WRECK 

BRIDGEPORT,  Conn.,  Feb.  24. — One 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  Milford  wreck 
did  not  become  known  until  today, 
when  Charles  Schecher,  lying  but  a 
few  feet  away  from  a  room  in  which 
his  injured  sweetheart  is  being  treat- 
ed,  learned  that  he  probably  would  be 
permanently  blinded  through  his  in- 
juries. —  ■■     i  ,|  ■"■•—* 

Schecher  is  an  athlete,  a  member  of 
the  world's  championship  .  bowling 
team.  Such  an  injury  would  blight 
his  cireer.  But  his  firflt  query,  on 
learning  the  extent  of  his  own  mis- 
fortune, concerned  the  condition  of  his 
fiancee.  Miss  Minnie  Schwarts,  whose 
scalp  was  so  severely  burned  that  it 
was  feared   she   might    not   recover. 

"Ski-  will  have  to  be  grafted  upon 
her  scalp  and  it  must  be  done  soon," 
said  the  physician.  "We  must  find 
some  healthy  person  to  provide  the 
skin." 

"Why,    couldn't   I" — began   Schecher. 

The  physician  granted  the  request. 
The  result -of  the  arrangement  is  that 
several  inches  of  skin  from  Schecher's 
right  leg  will  be  removed  this  morn- 
ing to  patch  up  the  wounds  upon  the 
head   of   his   sweetheart. 

Schecher  and  Miss  Schwarts,  who 
were  en  route  to  New  York  for  a  holi- 
day when  the  accident  occurred,  were 
to  have  been  married  in  the  fall. 
Schecher  was  to  have  competed  at  the 
rational  bowling  tournament  at  To- 
ledo this  spring.  He  will  be  unable 
to  do  so,  however,  and  probably  never 
will  resume  his  place  upon  the  crack 
New  Haven  team,  whose  high  record 
he  did  so  much  to  make. 
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>0LLYANNA  BLIND  GIRLS- 
SALE  OF  CAUDY  TO-NIGHT 



To-night     ;<t    ,^is'>V'     .-.-hormerh^rn 
street    the    PoUyanififl    Club    of    Blinc 
llrls   will   hav<  iirual   rake 

■andy  salo  for  it.s  sick  benefit  C 
The  cake  saie  will  hn  i-onlflucted  by 
lub  memb<  to  >0  P.   M.     in 

ho    afternoon  HI    be    served    bl- 

iss   Held.    .;f    2&    Monrou    place.,    and 
ilrs.    King,  of  AOclpliI   street.     In   the 
evening    thers    will    n*    a    abort    pro- 
gramme followed   by  a  dan<;e. 
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VISITED  DAILY 
BY  SQUIRREL 

Blind    Man    AlwaysT  Has 


Peanuts  for  His  Friend 


.  .. . 


"DICK," 
The  Granary   Burying  Ground   squirrel, 
visiting   his   blind    friend,    "Blind  An- 
gelo"    Ferrari,    the    pencil    and    shoe- 
string man.  , 


In  the  eternal  darkness  of  hio  life 
"Blind"  Angelo  Ferrari,  the  pencil  and 
shoe  string  man,  who  sits  daily  from 
morning  until  eve  "In  all  kinds  of 
weather,  at  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground  wa'il  on  Tremont  street,  near 
the  Park  Street  Church,  has  one  strong 
bit  of  consolation  and  joy.  This  is  the 
many  daily  visits  he  receives  from  hid 
little  squi-rel  friend,  "Dick,"  with 
whom  such  a  bond  of  friendship  has 
sprang  up,  that  the  two  have  weil 
nigh   become  inseparable. 

In  all  kinds  of  weather  "Dick"  never 
fails  to  make  his  calls  to  his  kind- 
hearted  benefactor.  In  return  Angelo, 
thoughtful  of  his  little  friend,  never 
fails  to  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  pea- 
nuts, which  he' doles  out  to  "Dick."  or 
permits  his  bushy-tailed  friend  to  lo- 
cate and  take  them  out  himself  from 
his  pockets. 
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Sunday,  February  27,  1916, 


Blind  Evangelist  to 
^Vonduct  Meetings 

p^rpecial  musical  service  will  be 
iield  this  evening  at  the  Forest  Ave- 
nue Congregational  Church,  One 
•Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth  street  and 
Forest  avenue.  The  service,  -which 
will  begin  at  8,  will  include  a  number 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  solos  and  a 
recital  by  the   entire  choir. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Houston,  fa- 
mous as  "The  Blind  Evangelist,"  will 
conduct  a  series  of  special  meetings 
at  the  church  beginning  Sunday  eve- 
ning, March  26.  The  Woodstock  Pres- 
byterian Church  will  unite  With  the 
ForeBt  avenue  church  for  the  evan- 
•""llcal   meetings. 
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STARVING  AND  76 
BLIND  MAN  WINS 
COURT  SYMPATHY 


Prisoner    Once    Befriended    by 

Broker  Saved  from  Almshouse 

After  Pathetic  Story. 

M 

BEGS  NOT  TO  BE  SEPARATED 
FROM  FAITHFUL  SON. 


Blind  and  starving,  homeless,  William 
Dimmick,  seventy-six  years  old,  arrested 
to-day  for  begging,  told  a  story  of  priva- 
tion when  arraigned  in  the  Vorkville  Police 
Court  that  aroused  ithe  sympathy  of  Mag- 
istrate Cobb,  court  attendants  and  spec- 
tators. It  was  the.  first  time  that  Dlm- 
mick  ever  was  arrested.  AVith  him  was 
his  stalwart  son,  John,  who  also  was  ar- 
rested on  the  same  charge.  The  latter  has 
been  his  father's  sole  attendant  for  years, 
since  total  blindness  made  the  aged  man 
incapable  of  caring  for  himself. 

Magistrate  Cobb  had  decided  to  send 
Dimmick  to  the  Poorhouse  for  a  month, 
while  the  son  obtained  employment,  but 
the  father  begged  not  to  be  separated 
from  his  boy,  and  the  Magistrate  re- 
manded both  prisoners  to  the  Charity  So- 
ciety. Dimmick's  story  won  ready  sym- 
pathy and  a  collection  taken  up  in  the 
count  room  yielded  $10. 

Father  and  son  were  picked  up  at  First 
avenue  and  Eighteenth  street  by  Detective 
Valentine,  of  the  mendicant  squad,  as 
they  were  going  from  store  to  store  beg- 
ging for  food. 

Dimmick,  with  flowing  white  beard  and 
white  hair,   when   arraigned  said   he  had 


lef  on  board  a  transatlantic 
steamship.  On  one  voyage  years  ago  his 
wife  died  at  his  home  in  London.  The  son 
then  was  three  years  old.  Through  the 
kindness  of  James  D.  McKay,  a  broker, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  aboard 
ship,  he  came  to  New  York  city  and  was 
employed  as  chef  of  a  well  known  club 
here.  He.  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  several 
years  ago  and  soon  afterward  became  to- 
tally blind.  His  son  had  to  give  up  work 
to  rare  for  him. 

The  savings  of  a  lifetime  soon  were  ex- 
hausted, and  for  the  last  year  the  two 
have  had  a  hard  time,  living  for  the  most 
part  in  Bowery  lodging  houses.  Tuesday 
they  earned  thirty-five  cents  putting  in  a 
load  of  coal.  This  went  for  food  and 
lodging. 
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ENTERTAINE 
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E.  I.  Boyle,  the  blind  singer,  whist- 
ler and  entertainer  of  Worcester,  ap 
peared  at  the  picture  show  in  Naylor 
hall  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening 
He  will  be  remembered  as  the  singer 
who  stood  on  the  stage  in  the  Pleas- 
ant theatre,  Worcester,  March  8,  1913; 
during  a  fire,  while  700  departed  from 
the  theatre  uninjured.  He  gave  a 
most  pleasing  act. 
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Sunday,  March  5,  1916". 

Blind  Evangelist  to 

"onduct  Services 


The  Forest  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-sixth 
street  and  Forest  avenue,  will  join 
with  the  Woodstock  Presbyterian 
Church  'in  a  series  of  special  meet- 
ings to  be  held  the  last  week  in 
March  and  the  first  week  in  April. 

The  meeting  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  the 
blind  Evangelist.  Every  Sunday  at 
11  o'clock  the  adult  Bible  class  meets 
in  the  Forest  AVenue  Congregational 
Church.  The  Boy  Scouts  meet  every 
Monday  at  S  o'clock,  and  midweek 
prayer  and  praise  services  are  held 
on   Wednesdays. 


> 
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Monday;  March  6,  1916. 


1  John  and  Mary  McKay,  the  hlmd 
musicians  who  are  to  give  a  coiGwl 
in  Shrine  theater  next  Thursday  even- 
ing, sang  the  offertory  at  St.  Peter's 
church  yesterday  morning  at  the  10:30 
o'clock  service,  Mr.  McKay  accomipan- 
intg  on  the  organ.  "Salve  Regina"  was 
the  selection  rendered. 
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Country  of  the  Blind. 

Whpp  Richard"  Roe  (any  name 
will  |eiVe),  American  born,  sober 
and  rttfustrious,  c&*  e  to  the  age  of 
forty-five  he  had  snav'^  no  money, 
but  he  and  his  wife  had  added  to 
the  assets  of  the  nation  by  raising  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  When  he  was  forty- 
five  and  the  boy  was  fourteen  and 
the  girl  nine,  this  man  became 
blind,  stone  blind. 

For  three  years  this  man  has  sat 
in  darkness,  listening  to  the  strug- 
gle of  his  family  for  bis  living  and 
their  own.  The  son,  now  seventeen, 
grew  big  enough  so  that  he  could 
go  to  work  as  a  helper  on  a  wagon 
at  $5  a  week.  Once  each  day  the 
wife,  leaving  the  blind  man  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  little  girl,  went  to 
work  in  a  laundry  and  earned  $3  a 

Did  the  nation  do  nothing  for  the 
blind  man?  Ah,  yes.  The  city  paid 
him  what  it  pays  to  every  blind 
person.  This  is  $50  a  year.  The 
meat  for. an  animal  in  the  Bronx 
Zoo  costs  a  good  deal  more  than 
that,  but  you  must  remember  that 
an  animal  in  the  zoo  has  an  orna- 
mental and  supposedly  educational 
value,  while  a  blind  man  in  a  three- 
loom  flat  is  neither  ornamental  nor 
educational.  He  might  be  a  subject1 
for  education,  of  course,  if  the  state 
or  the  city  were  to  seek  him  out; 
and  teach  him  one  of  the  many 
trades  that  the  blind  can  learn  and 
which  stfve  the  blind  from  concen- 
trating their  minds  on  the  black- 
ness of  their  lives.  But  that  did  not 
happen  in  this  case. 

Well,  anyway,  the  family  went  on 
living  on  their  income  of  $9  a  week, 
and  their  case  might  never  have 
come  to  the  surface  if  the  boy  had 
not  become  ill.  That  cut  the  in- 
come down  to  $4  a  week,  of  which 
$2.50  went  for  rent,  a"hd  the  result- 
ant distress  brought  the  case  to  the 
surface. 

If,  when  the  man  who  is  now 
blind  was  working  as  a  teamster 
and  making  $15  a  week,  the  state 
had  shown  him  a  way  to  obtain  in- 
surance against  illness,  incapacity 
and  old  age  at  a  cost,  say,  of  SO 
rents  a  week,  this.  mar.  would  have 
teen  glad  to  contribute  his  share. 
At  least  he  would  not  have  objected 
knowing  th^  iASuraamnlar*  $M  $,$, 

plied  universally  and  the  whole 
people  stood  behind  it.  And  what 
would  it  not  have  menat  to  him,  at 
the  hour  of  his  blindness,  to  know 
that  he  need  never  reach  out  his 
hand  for  charity? 


W3 


The  census  book  tells  us  that 
there  are  about  60,000  blind  per- 
sons in  the"United  States..  It  would 
be  more  truthful  to  say  that  there 
are  100,000,000  who  3re  blind,  for 
we  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  we 


are  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
by   permitting   its   unfortuna.tes    to 


RU' 


,nd  rrT.7  i-rfflwa 


— The  IllJBf1  'TOUff""1  artists,  John 
and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  who  are  to  be  heard  Thurs- 
day at  the  Shrine  theatre,  hare  cre- 
ated favorable  comment  wherever 
they  have  appeared.  Probably  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  their 
performance  is  the  impersonating 
act  done  by  Mr.  McCay,  who  is  ex- 
ceedingly gifted  in  this  art  although 
he  has  never  been  able  to  witness 
the  actions  of  others.  The  musical 
numberB  are  of  a  popular  style  and 
at  the  piano  the  pair  are  said  to  be 
skillful  performers.  Miss  McCay  has 
a  mezzo  soprano  voice  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay a  baritone. 
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>NATHAN  ERASTUS  KING     XL 
FORMER  LOCAL  ASSESSOR 
AND  TEACHER  DEAD 

Jonathan  Erastus  King   died  yes- 
erday  at  his  home    on    Middleboro 
avenue.  East  Taunton,  at  the  age  of 
ib   years.      Mr.    King   had    been     in 
feeble  health  for  several  months  and 
!or  the  past  two  years  his  life  had 
>een  retired.     Although  deprived    of 
ayesight  by   an   accident  more   than 
lalf  a  century  ago,  his  life  had  been 
m   active   one,    and  the   remarkable 
licvueness  of  his  other  senses  compen- 
sated in  a  measure  his  blindness.  He 
was  one   of   the   oldes*"'«»*»*WB*  of 
the   East   Raynham    Baptist   church, 
and   for   many  years  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  services  and  at  the 
Sunday  school  there.     He  was  a  man 
of   strong    Christian     character    and 
was  held  in  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
Win.      The  funeral  will    take    place 
Friday    afternoon    at    the    home     on 
Middleboro   avenue.      Mr.    King   was 
the   oldest   ex-member   of   Taunton's 
board  of   assessors,   his    term   being 
from  1852  to  1856,  and  it  was  ter- 
minated in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dent that  made  him  blind.     He  waa 
also  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  old- 
est,   of      the     ex-school   teachers     of 
Taunton.     He  is  survived  by  a  bro- 
ther, J.  Lewis  King;  by  two  nephews, 
Clifford  L.  King  and  Henry  E.  King 
of   this    city,    and     one   niece,     Miss 
Frances  A.  Lawton  of  Jackson,  Mich. 
He  was  born  in  Taunton,  Feb,  26, 
1831.        His     father     was     Jonathan 


King  and  his  mother  Abigail  Wales 
King.  He  descended  from  old  Co- 
lonial ancestry,  the  progenitor  of  the 
family  here  being  Ensign  Philip 
King,  who  moved  to  Raynham  a  few 
years  after  the  founding  of  Taunton 
and  who  was  prominent  in  the  early 
history  and  the  Indian  wars.  The 
latter's  grave  in  the  Summer  street 
cemetery  was  a  few  years  ago  spe- 
cially designated  by  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  society. 

Another  ancestor  who  was  promi- 
nent was  his  great-grandfather,  Jon- 
athan King,  an  extensive  land  owner 
and  a  mill  man,  and  the  son  of  the 
latter,  Capt.  Josiah  King,  an  officer 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the 
operator  of  the  first  hollow  ware  iron 
foundry  established  in  America,  on 
Liltleworth  brook.  The  water  privi- 
lege of  Jhis  ancient  plant  still  is 
known,  as  is  the  district  in  which 
it  is  located,  as  King's  Furnace.  Up 
to  this  time  the  kettles  and  other 
hollow  ware  utensils  of  the  settlers 
had  been  brought  from  England. 
King's  Furnace  secured  its  iron  from 
th'e  deposits  in  the  bogs  in  that 
vicinity  and  the  holes  from  which 
the  ore  was  dug  still  remain.  Many 
of  these  were  along  Littleworth 
brook,  which  was  named  by  Eliza- 
beth Poole,  her  estate  being  on  that 
stream,  the  name  being  the  same  as 
the  estate  of  the  Poole  (or  Pole) 
family  in  England.  Capt.  Josiah 
King  died  in   1827. 

Jonathan  Erastus  King  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Taunton  schools  and 
afterward  at  Pierce  academy  in  Mid- 
dleboro, then  one  of  the  best  known 
educational  institutions  in  this  sec- 
tion, at  one  time  with  about  three 
hundred  pupils,  conducted  by  the 
late  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  afterward 
of  the  Brown  university  staff. 

After  leaving  the  academy  Mr. 
King  taught  in  different  schools  of 
the  city,  and  when  in  his  early  twen- 
ties was  elected  to  the  board  of  as- 
sessors. The  other  members  of  this 
board.who  served  with  him,  were  the 
late  Peter  Dunbar  and  the  late 
Charles   S.   Stevens. 

Mr.  King,  after  the  accident  that 
caused  his  blindness,  occasioned  by 
the  explosion  of  blasting  powder, 
lived  at  home.  He  was  remarkable 
for  bis  ability  to  get  around,  and  up 
to  the  r."  "  that  he  was  70  years  old 
fxetriwntlv  walked  unattended  to  the 
Baptist  uich  at  Raynham  and  to 
the  homes  of  friends  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  His  sense  of  loca- 
tion was  acute  and  so  accurate  that 
few  who  saw  him  would  realize  his 
not  being  able  to  see,  He  was  in- 
dustrious, did  much  work  on  the 
farm  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
current  affairs,  keeping  posted  there- 
on through  having  read  to  him  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  and 
books.  He  was  notable  also  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  of  which  he 
was  a  deep  student,  and  there  were 
probably  few  men  more  familiar  with 
the  Scriptures  than  he. 

Besides  his  activity  In  the  Rayn- 
ham-church  he  was  interested  in  re- 
ligious affairs  generally  and  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  East 
Taunton  society  that  conducted  the 
Congregational  church  of  that  de- 
nomination in  that  village. 

He  was  a  generous  contributor  to 
church  and  church  benevolences,  a 
kind-hearted  man  of  strong  intellec- 
tual power,  and  whose  whole  life  was 
one  of  well  doing. 

He  was  a  republican  in  politics 
from  the  time  that  the  party  was 
formed,  and  up  to  two  years  ago  was 
a  regular  voter  at  the  city  and  state 
and  national  elections.  
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BLIND  MUSICIANS. 


ghtless  Aartists  to  Give  oCncert  To- 
morrow Evening  at  Shrine. 

The  sightless  artists,  John  and  Mary 
McCay,  who  are  to  give  a  concert  and 
entertainment  at  Shrine  theater  to- 
morrow evening,  come  to  Rutland 
highly  recommended.  Miss  McCay 
has  a  pleasing  clear  soprano  voice, 
and  her  brother  is  a  baritone  of  no 
mean  ability  if  the  New  Haven  Journ- 
al Courier  can  be  accepted  as  au- 
thority. 

The  program  to  be  presented  in  this 
city  is  a  varied  one  and  will  consist  of 
piano  solos  and  duets,  vocal  numbers 
and  readings.  Mr.  McCay  is  consider- 
ed an  apt  story  teller,  and  much  laugh* 
ter  is  usually  excited  by  his  droll 
Irish  wit.  He  is  also  an  excellent, 
impersonator. 

The  novelty  of  the  entertainment  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  tooth  broth- 
er and  sister  have  been  blind  since 
childhood. 
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10,    1316. 


I      BLIND  ARTISTS  ENTERTAIN. 

flary  and  John  McCay  Well  ft  *ceived 
at  the  Shrine. 
A  delightful  program  of  vocal  and 
liano  music   was  ipresented  before  a 
air. sized  audience  at  the  Shrine  thea- 
ter   last    night   by    the    blind    artist-, 
John   and   Mary   McCay,  brother  and 
sister,    and   although   the   Crowd  was 
not  as    large    as    the    entertainment 
merited,  the  concert  pa';rons  were  ap- 
preciative.   Instrumental  and  vocal  se- 
lections, together     wirh     monologues, 
made  up  the  program. 

Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  easily  won  the 
attention  of  the  audience  with  their 
opening  number,  a  piano  duet,  "Nor- 
ma" which  was  followed  by  a  vocal 
duet,  "How  Beautiful  is  Night."  Miss 
McCay  was  particularly  well  likea  in 
her  selections  "Killarney"  and  "Sweet, 
Sweet  Bird,"  while  Mr.  McCay  drew 
much  applause  with  his  humorous  say- 
ings and  songs. 
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— j&lra  al^glarv  McCay,  brother 
and  sister,  and  who  areMyjKfe^ave 
a  musical  entertainment  at  the 
Shrine  theatre  last  evening.  The 
McCa'ys  have  Jbeen  in  Rutland  for  a 
number  of  days  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  affair  and  they  were 
greeted  by  a  large  audience.  The 
program  was  well  varied  and  the 
piano  and  vocal  selections  which 
constituted  it  were  given  in  a  way 
that  brought  frequent  applause  from 
the  audience.  A  variation  to  the 
musical  numbers  was  a  series  of 
impersonations  by  Mr.  McCay,  which 
were  very  clever,  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that  he  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  characters  he 
represented. 
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gfiWTTri  n'M'iiiirm 

to  Preach  Here 

1/ie  Kev.  Thomas  Houston,  the.  blind 
ngelist,    will   conduct   the   services 
at  the  Woodstock  Presbyterian  Church, 
venue    and     One    Hundred 
Kty-ftfth  street,  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, March  26. 

Special  music  has  been  arranged  by 

junior    and    intermediate    choirs, 

hiding  solos  and  a  duet.     The  Rev. 

James    Cromie,    the    pastor,    will 

ke  a  brief  address. 
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Friday,   March    17,      1916. 


CLARA  MORRIS  IS  70. 


Fa 


ajrtis  Actress,   Partially  Blind,  to 
wftrate    Her    Birthday   Today. 

Clara  Morris,  the  noted  actress,  now 
partially  blind  will  today  celebrate  her 
seventiero  Mrlliaay  at  her  home,  Shore 
Road  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  over- 
looking Long  Island  Sound,  at  White- 
stone.  a\to  special  plans  have  been 
made  for  the  birthday  observance,  and 
day  will' probably  be  spent  by  Miss 
Morris  in  listening  to  congratulatory 
telegrams  and  letters  from  relatives 
and   friends. 

rs.  Frederick  Harriott,  as  the  ac- 
>s  is  known  beyond  theatrical  cir- 
cles, occupies  the  Harriott  homestead, 
more  than  a  century  old,  with  her 
ler,  who  is  :.>i  years  of  age;  a 
couple  of  servants  and  a  nurse.  The 
latter  reads  to  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter daily  and  takes  dictation  from  the 
latter  when  she  feels  in  the  mood  to  do 
writing.  Mrs,  Harriott  is  confined  to 
her  room  overlooking  the  Sound  met 
of  the  time.  Her  husband  died  two 
years  ago.  ^^ 


Friday,   Maroh    17,      1916. 


filst  Here  Monday. 
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iry  NvCny    to  Appear  at 
}ratiK«   Ha1!, 

jOhJiTfcaJgjpary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  fclind  artists,  who  are  to  appear  at 
hall  Monday,  were  in  Rutland 
la.*-i  week  and  that  city's  papers  speak 
verv  highly  of  them.  Says  the  Herald 
in  part.  "Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  easily 
won  the  attention  of  the  iudience  with 
their  opening  number,  a  piano  duet, 
'Norma,'  which  was  followed  by  a 
vocal  duet,  'How  Beautiful  is  Night.' 
Miss  McCay  was  particularly  well  liked 
in  Killarney,'  and  'Sing,  Sweet  Bird,' 
while  Mr.  McCay  drew  much  applause 
with  his  humorous  sayings  and  songs." 

The  Evening  News,  in  closing  its 
comments,  said :  "The  program  was 
well  varied  and  the  piano  and  vocal 
selections  which  constituted  it  were 
given  in  a  way  that  brought  frequent 
applause  from  the  audience.  A  varia- 
tion to  the  musical  numbers  was  a  series 
of  impersonations  by  Mr.  McCay,  which 
w^re  very  clever,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  characters  he  repre- 
sented." 

Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  have  been  in 
Granville  for  several  days  arranging  for 
this  entertainment,  and  iu  that  time 
have  made  many  friends  by  their  pleas- 
ing personalties  and  jovial  natures.  The 
Sentinel  bespeaks  a  large  audience  at 
:heir  entertainment  Monday  evening. 
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TROLLEY  CONDUCTOR 

BLINEED  AT  WORK 

Makes  Short  Circuit   While  Shf 
ing  Snow  from   Wheels. 

Joseph  Kaler  of  Mavnard,  a  street 
railway  conductor,  was  taken  to  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  yesterday,  suffering 
with  blindness,  the  result,  it  is  believed, 
of  an  electric  shock  when  an  iron 
shovel  with  which  he  was  clearing  the 
snow  from  the  rails  came  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  car  and 
established  a  circuit  with  the  trolley 
wire. 

The  contact  brought  a  flash  of  light, 
but  it  apparently  did  not  injure  Kaler, 
and  caused  him  no  uneasiness  at  the 
time.  Ice  and  snow  on  the  track  had 
derailed  the  car.  which  was  bound  for 
Concord,  at  Brighaui's  Corner.  The 
efforts  of  Kaler  and  others  were  suc- 
cessful in  getting  it  back  on  the  rails, 
and  it  continued  its  run  to  Concord.  It 
was  not  until  the  car  had  finally 
reached  Maynard  on  its  return  trip  that 
Haley  complained  of  not  being  able  to 
see  clearly.     He  was-  taken  to  his  homo. 

Yesterday  morning  Dr.  H.  A.  Hamblin 
was  called  to  the  conductor's  house.  He 
j  found  that  his  eyesight  had  gone,  and 
at  once  took  him  to  the  Eye  and  Eai 
Infirmary.  It  is  not  known  whether  ot 
not   the  blindness  will   be  permanent. 
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EVERETT'S  BLIND'  P!ANISf> 

Walter  Proctor  Play*~for»«l¥r***w§  Pic- 
tures and  Vaudeville,  Although  He 
Never  S.aw  a  Note  of  Music. 

Walter  L.  Proctor  of  Everett  is  prob- 
ably the  most  remarkable-  piano  player 
employed  in  anyr  "movie"  and  vaude- 
ville theatre  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the 
country.  For  nearly  six  years  he  has 
played  for  moving  pictures  and  vaude- 
ville acts  in  a  local  theatre,  although 
he  has  never  been  able  to  read  a  note 
of  music  in  his  life  because  of  total 
blindness. 

A  blind  musician,  who  can  change  his 
music  to  suit  the  scenes  of  at  least  18 
reels  of  films  each  week,  memorize  fre- 
quently at  least  21  songs  of  vaudeville 
artists  and  familiarize  himself  with  the 
cue  to  each  song,  is  something  of  a 
genius.  This  is  what  Walter  Proctor 
has  been  doing  for  six  years. 

As  the  three  or  four  vaudeville  acts 
change  twice  a  week  and  the  actors  do 
not  arrive  until  the  day  of  their  first 
appearance  and  then  only  a  short  >time> 


WALTER    L.     PROCTOR. 


before  tne  show,  Proctor  accomplishes 
his  feat  of  memorizing  the  songs  and 
sues  in  about  an  hour's  time,  and  in  all 
the  years  of  his  service  he  has  never 
been  known  to  miss  a  cue  or  make  a 
mistake. 
The  actors  hum  their  songs  over  to 
dm,  tell  him  what  key  the  songs  are 
n,  and  that  is  all  that  Walter  requires, 
-le  furnishes  all  the  harmony,  and  his 
playing  excels  that  of  the  majority  of 
nanists  who  have  the  advantage  of 
sight. 

Walter  T,.  Proctor  w  as  born  in  Ben- 
lington,  N  H,  and  is  28  years  old.  He 
:ame  to  Everett  14  years  ago.  He  was 
)orn  with  normal  eyesight,  but  when 
jnly  a  year  old  an  illness  caused  the 
oss  of  his  sight,  and  he  cannot  re- 
nember  what  it  is  to  see.  He  is  able 
inly  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 
He  first  took  up  music  when  he  was 
.  small  boy,  and  when  he  was  8  years 
>ld  he  began  playing  in  public.  He 
flayed  on  the  organ  with  ability  when 
te  was  so  small  that  his  feet  could  not 
•each  the  pedals. 

He  does  not  know  how  he  came  to 
)lay,  as  he  never  took  any  lessons.  "It 
just  came  to  me  naturally,"  he  said.  If 
he  hears  a  song  once  he  can  sit  down 
and  play  the  accompaniment  to  it,  fill- 
ing in  all  the  harmony.  His  chief  as- 
set, he  says,  is  his  excellent  memory. 

He  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
way  about,  and  is  seen  on  the  streets  of 
Everett  daily  unaccompanied.  Every 
one  knows  'Walter,''  and  he  is  able  to 
recognize  most  of  his  friends  by  the 
voice,  and  oftentimes  he  can  recognize 
people  by  shaking  hands  with  them 
without  their  speaking. 
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f  S8C«S    March  16,  1916   S$C<>^3S 
MOLLIE  FANCHER. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  fifty  years  ago  a 
beautiful  girl  in  Brooklyn  was  thrown 
■  from  her  horse,  dragged  several  blocks, 
and  horribly  injured.  From  that  day  to  the 
day  of  her  death,  which  occurred  only  last 
month,  she  never  left  her  bed,  but  lay  through 
all  the  intervening  years  a  helpless  cripple, 
much  of  the  time  totally  blind,  and  for  a  long 
period  with  one  hand  and  arm  immovably  fixed 
above  her  head. 

Only  a  week  before  she  died  she  celebrated 
the  "golden  jubilee"  of  the  accident  in  1866 
that  made  her  a  prisoner  for  life— a  thing  that 
in  itself  shows  what  spirit  dwelt  in  her  broken 
body.  But  that  was  only  the  culmination. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  persons  who  called  to  offer 
their  congratulations  on  that  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  of  the  thousands  of  others  who 
sent  letters  or  flowers  or  telegrams,  scarcely 
one  was  actuated  by  sympathy  alone.  All  were 
moved  by  love  and  admiration  and  a  desire  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  kindnesses  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  invalid,  Mollie  Fancher. 

How  easily  we  say  "helpless  cripple"!  If 
ever  a  person  lived  who  was  not  helpless,  it 
was  this  frail  woman. 

During  all  the  years  when  she  lay  prisoned 
in  her  room,  both  her  mind  and  her  hands 
were  busy  with  work  for  others,  and  strange 
indeed  are  the  stories  of  what  she  did  and  how 
she  did  it.  Although  blind,  and  with  one  arm 
fixed  above  the  pillow  on  which  her  head 
rested,  she  nevertheless  made  exquisite  wax 
flowers,  knitted  quantities  of  yarn  into  articles 
of  usefulness,  crocheted  thousands  of  skeins  of 
worsted,  and  wrought  the  beauty  of  her  soul 
into  the  daintiest  of  embroideries  —  all  for 
charity. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Learning  little  by  little  of 
others  who,  like  herself,  were  shut  off  from  the 
ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  she  set  herself  the 
task  of  carrying  cheer  into  their  lives  by 
writing  them  friendly  and  encouraging  letters. 
So  spread  the  ever  -  widening  circle  of  her 
friends  until  it  included  thousands  whom  she 
knew  intimately,  yet  had  never  seen.  .  No 
wonder  she  was  called  the  most  remarkable 
invalid  in  the  world! 

Such  a  woman  would  have  been  great  in 
any  situation  in  life.  Had  fate  left  her  straight 
and  whole  she  would  still,  doubtless,  have 
shed  grace  and  beauty  of  spirit  on  those  about 
her ;  but  it  seems  as  if,  being  broken  in  body, 
she  had  gained  from  some  source  outside  her- 
self a  strength  not  measurable  by  earthly 
scales,  and  as  if,  being  blind,  she  had  yet 
seen  by  an  inward  light  those  unseen  things 
that  are  eternal. 

From  Henley's  splendid  poem,  "Invictus," 
Mollie  Fancher  took  one  line, —  "For  my 
unconquerable  soul,  "—and  gave  it  a  finer  and 
better  meaning  than  Henley  himself  gave  it. 
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Monday, 


\  D  U\>    SYMPHONY  AT  WOOLSKV^ 

Professoi    Jepson   To   <;ive      Work    Ky 
Notre  Dame's  Organist  Today. 
The  famous  blind  organist  of  Notre 

ie  de  Pi!  Ms!  TTouis  VTerne,  will  he 
represented  at  Prof.  Harry  Jepson*f* 
recital  today  by  his  thirrt  organ  sym- 
phoi  This    interesting    work    ap- 

peared    in     1913    and    was    performed 

followftng  year  by  Professor  Jep- 
s..m  .'lid  Mr.  Bingham  at  Wpolsey  hall. 
The  sj  mphony  is  written  in  five 
movements  (Allegro.  Cantilene,  In- 
termezzo, Adagio,  Finale)  and  re- 
quires about  thirty  minutes  for  per- 
formance. Music  lovers  will  welcome 
the  chance  to  hear  this  'important 
lncbiii  work.  The  program  will  til- 
s') include  Bach's  charming  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  C  major  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  Techallcowsky's  "Chant 
sans  Paroles."  The  program  fol- 
low s: 
Bach — Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  major. 

(Peters  edition.    Book    TV.) 
Ttichaikowsky — Chant  sans    Paroles. 
Vienx — Third    Organ    Symphon,    Op. 

1 1.  Allegro  Maestoso. 
1.1   Cantilene   (Andantino  ). 
II]    Intermezzo    (Allegretto    non    Vtt- 
vo). 

I\'   Adagio    (Quasi  largo). 
V  (Finale    i  Allegro. 


1916. 


RESCUE  BLIND 

PASTOE  AT 


Rev.  Mr.  Gould  Has  Narrow 
Escape  ai  Twelfth  St.  Home. 


William     Gould,    a 
clergyman,  8.4,  was  rescued  fir.> 

in  his  rooms  at  363  1-:'  Twi  If th  street 
m    which  he  himself  bad     ac- 
tually started  by  d  flam- 
i    a    morris  c'.inir.   T 

in    hi3 
in-law,    Robert   P.  Johnston, 
whom     he    has    made    his    hor, 

i]   his  sight  seven  - 

.Johnston    assisted    the    clergy" 
he  :sl  i  <  et .  one  I 
ftcw,  and  then  turned  in  an  alarm.  The 

I  were    quickly    extingui 

the   firemen,    but   there   was  a    . 
to    Dr.    <  library,    the    room 

:h   the  fire  started,  }200. 


The  loss  :      luded  boo!       foi  Mind, 

Or.   Could,    in   spite  of   his   blindi 
(has    been    accustomed    to    look    aflci 
small  stove  in  his  study.    The  door  of 
|  this  stove  is  one  made  by  the  clergy- 
man    himself    and    for    which    In 
.out  a  patent  a  short  time  aft 
of    sight.  , 

This  loor  failed'  to  open  prop 
lasl  night  and .  in  working  at  i  D 
Gould  dropped  in  the  fire  a  small 
cloth  he  had  been  holding.  He  quick- 
IV  snatched  it  cut,  but  let  it  fall  again 
a  morris  chair  nearby.  The  blaze 
ignited    a    quilt    on    th  ir,    but    Ur. 

knew    nothing    of    this    until    ha 

touched  the  flames  with  hi: 
When  the  tire  was  put  out,  Dr.  Gould 

returned    to    his    library    and     venl 
Lding  one  of  his  hunk-   for  the  Mind 
g   untoward  had   Imp- 
lied.     He    insisted    that    he    \'.as    un- 
harmed. 

Dr.  Gould  was  an  active  missionary 
in  the  Free  Methodist  Church  for  a 
long    period    oi  s    previous    to    hid 

blindness. 
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rsday,  March  23,  1916.     _,; 

1RST  RECITAL  GIVEN 
UNDER  BLIND  PIANIST 

Pupils  of  Professor  Procaccini 

Delight     Large 

Audience. 

More  than  250  people  attended  the 
first  recital  by  the  pupils  of  Prof.  V. 
Procaccini,  a  blind  pianist,  which  was 
given  last  evening  at  Warner  hall,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  building.  They  were  assist- 
ed by  Mme.  De  Santis  and  Miss  Rose 
Roberti,  sopranos.  The  recital  was 
most  enjoyable  and  those  present 
showed  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  students,  who  performed  most  in- 
telligently. Mme.  De  Santis  and  Miss 
Rose  Roberti  were  obliged  to  respond 
to  encores. 

Gus  Roberti  scored  a  hit  with  his 
two  compositions,  Serenata  Triste  and 
Oriental  March.  Mr.  Roberti  is  study- 
ing composition  under  Prof.  Procac- 
cini. Those  who  participated  in  the 
recital  were  George  Lamacchia,  Miss 
Kate  Lamacchia,  Miss  Mary  Aurilio 
Miss  Adeline  Meyers,  Miss  Grazietta 
Mattia,  Anthony  Mattia  of  Southport, 
and  Miss  Anna  Procaccini  and  Gae- 
tano  Giannini  of  Bridgeport,  Miss 
Catherine  Salvo  of  Westport,  Prof 
Procaccini,  Nicholas  Roberti,  Miss 
Rose  Roberti,  Misses  Mary  Menotti, 
Mamie  Attianese,  Josephine  Chaira- 
valle,  Elena  Regina. 

Miss  Mary  Aurilio,  Miss  Mattia, 
Gus  Fesce,  Nicohals  E.  Roberti,  Miss 
Mary  Menotti,  accompanist;  Mme  G 
De  Santis,  Miss  Elena  Regina,  Gus 
Fesce,  Miss  Attianese,  Miss  Mary 
Menotti. 

N.  De  Toro,  A.  De  Toro,  Anna 
Procaccini,  G.  Giannini,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Chiaravalle,  Miss  Rose  Robertk 
Mass  Adeline  M.eyexs... 
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Mitchell,  the  only  4jiunLd»ember 
of  the  Passamaquoddy  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Pleasant  Point  reservation, 
Is  now  coming  in  for  the  small  aid 
apportioned  by  the  State  for  totally 
blind  people  who  are  unable  to 
worthy  one,  as  the  lone  Indian  was 
work.  This  (particular  case  is  a 
a  frequent  visitor  to  Bangor  on 
steamboat  days,  when  he  was  helped 
along  the  streets  by  members  of  his 
tribe  and  had  a  stand  at  the  Sea 
street  wharf  of  the  Eastern  Steam- 
ship corporation.  He  lives  alone  at 
the  village  of  the  Indians  on.  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  looking 
after  his  own  cooking  and  house,  and 
the  extra  aid  now  advanced  by  the 
State  is  greatly  appreciated. 


CAMBRIC 


)  stazstskkh 
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BLIND  WOKUtt 
GETS  BAD  CUT 


'v 


ON  THE  WBIST 


Joseph  H.  Phelps,  residing  at 
1170  Mass.  avenue,  received  a  bad 
cut  on  his  right  wrist  yesterday  af- 
ternoon while  at  work  ,in  the  shops 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  at  686  Mass.  avenue. 
^*e  was  treated  by  Er.  Lockhardt 
H-nd   was  later  able   to   go   home 


tfl  tKRTCAN.  (7*1 

Sufida)  h    26,    1916. 

BlimLPreacher 
Opens  Revival 
Series  To-morrow 


Comrfutnelng .to-morrow  evening,  the 
Rev.  #lfthnas  Houston,  the.  blind  evan- 
gelisJL^Itfin  conduct  a  two-weeks  re- 
vivrf^under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Forest  Avenue  Congregational,  For- 
est avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
ty-fifth street,  and  the  Woodstock 
Presbyterian,  Prospect  avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty  fifth  street, 
churches. 

Dr.  Houston  is  a  very  prominent 
religious  worker  and  has  preached  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  He  coines  direct 
from  a  two-week  services  at  Engle- 
wood,  N.   J. 


<  v.  Adam  M.  Tteoch  and  James  i 
Cromie,  pastors  of  the  Forest  Avenue 
and  Woodstock  churches  respectively, 
Will  assist  the  preacher.  During-  the 
first  week  the  services  will  be  held 
nightly  at  the  Congregational  Church 
and  on  the  following  week  at  Dr. 
Cromie's  church. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Dr.  Cromie.  "that 
we  will  be  able  to  Stir  up  a  much- 
needed  religious  feeling  in  the  Bronx. 
Not  that  I  think  the  Bronx  needs 
such   a    service   more    t  y titer 

section    but    that,    urifortuiui  I    is 

necessary  in  all  communities  to  have 
some  special  sort  of  worship  to  act  as 
a    spur    to    the    per:  '10    through 

neglect  and  disinterest,  forsake  acth  < 
participation  in  church   dui 


25,  1916. 


Her.  TbcTi—s  Houston,  blind  evangelist,  will  begin 
a   «er  ?pflM*M)ilKi   in    the    Monl- 

'fd&jr.  of  the  Bronx,    the  Forest  ATenue   Coral 

Woodstock  Presbyterian  churches  < 
Njrt' iwk  services  will  be  held  in  the  former  l. 
on   !86th  street,   and  the  following  week   in  Vk 
Mock  Church  a.;  Prospect  avenue  and   165th  6 
&   W.   North  leada  the  chorni. 


ro^  :  ;  2KB 
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A  BLIND  MAX,  peddling  the  usualj 
wares  of  the  sightless — shoelaces,  pen-| 
cils.  etc. — was  standing  at  Watertown 
square  the  other  night  when  a  slouch- 
ing, untidy-looking  man  standing  near 
tried  to  tip  over  the  box  in  which  the 
few  pennies  lay. 

A  group  of  Watertown  young  men  im- 
mediately seized  the  man  and  proceed- 
ed to  remind  him  that  such  sneaky, 
cruel  things  were  not  done  in  our  best 
families. 

A  policeman  arrived  too  late,  and  ar- 
rested the  boys  for  assault  and  battery. 
They  had  a  disagreeable  half-hour  be- 
fore their  explanations  were  believed, 
and  were  heard  to  mutter  as  they 
walked  away  that  "it  was  all  wrong!" 


PTRW    TORR    AMKRTCAV    (7%) 
Sunday,  April  2,  1916. 

Resnikoff  to  Sing 

at  School  Concert 


'*IC 


William  Resnikoff,  the  blind 
baritone,  will  be  the  soloist  at  a 
concert  to  be  given  at  Public  School 
Xo.  4.  Fulton  avenue  and  One  Hundred 
Seventy-third  street,  on  Friday  eve- 
ning,, April  14.  He  will  sing  several 
Russian  operatic  arias  and  folk  songs. 

Mr.  Resnikoff  has  appeared  at 
several  concerts  recently  in  the  Bronx 
and  is  a  great  favorite. 


"BoStovb,*VKa,SS.,   J-raL-Yvsorulot 


"BOBBIE" 


A  Blind  Man  Talks  About  a  Pal  Whom  He 
Could  Always  Trust 


me 
the 


in    ordinary 
person    who 


trusty   old    stick 


[From  Answers] 

I  remember  Bobbie  when  he  was  only 
a  puppy,  when  he  would  bark  and  jump 
about  as  puppies  will. 

But  when  I  became  blind  I  still  saw 
in  fancied  vision  my  dog  as  he  was 
years  ago,  though  I  knew  well  enough 
that  he  had  long  since  grown  up  and 
had  become  ever  so  staid  and  gentle. 

Gad!     What  a   "pal"   he   has   been! 

When  human  friends  left  me — as  hu- 
man friends  will — Bobbie  stuck  to  me 
through  thick  and  thin.  Nothing  would 
entice  him  away  from 
times;  and  woe  betide 
tried  to  harm  me! 

With  the  aid  of  my 
I  would  hobble  along  on  my  walks,  Bob- 
bie keeping  close  by  on  his  lead;  and  I 
have  met  with  many  instances  of  his  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  coming  danger. 

One  day  he  swung  very  suddenly  on  his 
lead,  and,  try  as  I  might,  I  could  not 
get  him  to  go  on.  Finally,  I  turned 
back  whence  we  had  come,  and  then  he 
trotted  along  eagerly. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  we  were  safe- 
ly indoors,  a  thunderstorm,  terrific  in 
its  intensity,  set  in.  Surely  this  was  a 
wonderful    piece    of    foresight? 

Another  time  my  life,  I  feel  sure,  was 
saved  by  Bobbie. 

I  had  taken  a  little  stroll  into  the 
cemete  y,  where  my  dear  wife  was 
buried,  and  which  was  rather  secluded 
from   the   outer  world. 

Suddenly    Bobbie    strained   or<    his 
so  much   that  I  could  not  hold   ?.!m, 
went;  and  an  awful  fight  with  somtf 
animal  occurred  just  ahead  of  me. 

I  stood  there  helpless — wondering;, 
waiting,  praying — and  then  very  quickly 
a  silence  came,  and  presently  Bobbie's 
tongue   came    against   my  hand. 

I  grasped  the  lead,  and  told  him 
"Home!";  and  afterwards  I  learned  that 
a  mad  dog  had  escaped  from  some  yard 
and  had  found  its  way  to  the  cemetery. 

If  Bobbie  had  not  been  with  me,  I  must 
have  fared  very  badly,  helpless  as  I  was. 

Soon  after  that  I  fell  on  evil  days.  Trade 
was  bad  with  'me,  and  consequently  money 
was  scarce.  But  I  then  began  to  realize 
more  and  more  clearly  the  real  good  in 
Bobbie,  my  animal  friend. 

There  was  no  comfort  so  dear  to  me  as 
the  comfort  of  his  warm  fur  coat;  no 
noise  so  joyful  to  me  as  the  noise  of  his 
short,    quick   bark. 

But  now— now  he  has  been  taken  from 
me;    the   poor   chappie   went — blind! 

Oh,  horror!  To  think  that  my  dear  old 
"pal"  should  have  fared  the  same  unhappy 
fate  as  his  master!  And  to  think,  because 
he  was  only  a  dog,  he  had  to  be — shot! 

I  have  another  "pal"  now.  A  little  girlie 
of  eight  summers,  who  comes  and  chats 
with  me.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  kind- 
hearted  woman  next  door  who  gets  my 
meals  and  tidies  up  for  me. 

And  sometimes  of  an  afternoon,  when 
little  Elsie  has  exhausted  her  stock  of 
child-like  news,  she  will  put  her  tiny  hand 
in  mine  and  say: 

"Granddad,  tell  me  about  that  old  'pal' 
of  yours." 

And  once  again  I  will  tell  her  the  sad 
little  history  of  Bobbie! 


lead 

He 

»ther 
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TRAINING  THE  BLIND. 


About  four  centuries  ago  the  idea 
was  first  conceived  that  the  blind 
could  .be  educated  through  the  sense 
of  touch.  Before  that  there  were  re- 
fuges in  which  blind  people  were 
cared  for,  but  there  was  no  effort  to 
-  relieve  their  condition;  that  was  con- 
sidered as  hopeless.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  carved 
wooden  letters  began  to  be  used  for 
teaching  the  blind  to  read;  that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  wonderful  system 
of  education  for  the  blind  that  is  doing 
so  much  today  to  make  their  sad  con- 
dition tolerable. 

A  Frenchman  named  Hauy  has  been 
called  the  "father  of  education  for  the 
blind."  He  once  saw  a  blind  boy  try- 
ing to  decipher  the  letters  on  some 
printed  matter  than  bore  an  unusually 
heavy  impression.  That  gave  Hauy  the 
idea  of  printing  in  raised  belief. 

Of  course  if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained,  the  education  of  blind 
people  must  begin  as  early  as  possi- 
ble; generally  speaking,  the  wonderful 
attainments  that  we  read  of  occur 
among  the  blind  persons  who  have 
had  painstaking  care  from  childhood. 
And  yet  wonderful  results  have  been 
reached  with  persons  who  have  lost 
their  sight  late  in  life.  No  one  who 
has  become  blind  should  think  of  his 
case  as  hopeless. 

A  certain  lady  who  saw  perfectly  un- 
til she  was  more  than  forty  years  old 
was  in  her  youth  a  famous  cook, 
and  for  years  after  she  lost  her  sigh* 
<she  continued  to  cook  as  well  as  ever. 
The  same  lady  can  also  do  plain  sew- 
ing, write  notes  with  the  aid  of  a  line 
guide,  and  pack  and  unpack  her  own 
trunks,  for  she  carries  the  place  of 
each  article  in  her  memory. 

Among  the  industries  that  blind  peo- 
ple successfully  practice  are  piano- 
tuning,  massage,  hand-weaving,  bas- 
ket-making, typewriting  and  sten- 
ography, and  telephone  operating.  A 
good  many  blind  boys  and  girls  are  go- 
ing through  college  today,  and  some 
of  them  have  taken  high  degrees  botl 
in  America  and  Europe.  The  blind  cai 
excel  in  gymnastics,  and  they  shouh 
be  encouraged  to  do  so,  because  th< 
tendency  of  sightless  persons,  especial 
ly  those  who  have  become  blind  aftei 
childhood,  is  to  lead  sedentary  a  life 
That  tendency  must  be  patiently  ant 
persistently  combated  by  the  friends 
of  the  sufferer. 


Tc  vn  of  TJnloii,   N.   J.,   Dispatch    (4; 


'.  Tuesday,   April   4,   1916. 

'MM)  WONDER'  FACES 

"""Tbad  CHECK  CHARGE 

I*aid  for  Advertisements,  Hired 

Hall,  and  Got  Change  for 

Forgeries. 


Accused  of  passing  worthless 
checks,  a  man  who  called  himself  as 
"Manny  Lowenwirth,  the  Blind  Won- 
der," was    arrested    yesterday    on  a 


Wl 


Lackawanna  ferryboat  at  Twenty- 
third  street,  yesterday  and  taken  to 
Hoboken  Police  Headquarters  by  De- 
tective Sergeant  Daniel  Kiely. 

According  to  the  police  Lowenwirth 
passed  worthless  chv-cks  on  Hugo 
Bonheim,  of  Meyer's  Hotel;  Richard 
Schwartz,  proprietor  ^f  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  on  Washington  street,  and 
the  Empire  restaurant  on  Hudson 
/street. 

Schwartz  says  that  Lowenwirth 
came  to  his  hall  a  few  days  ago  and 
asked  what  would  be  charged  for  the 
rent  of  the  hall  for  Sunday  night.  / 
cjleal  was  made  wheroby  Lowenwirth 
was  to  have  the  hail  for  $15.  Lowen 
wirth  made  a  check  for  $25.  Thk 
fichwartz  accepted  and  paid  the  blind 
taan  $10  in  cash. 

Cards  were  printed  ar.d  distributed 
for  the  lectuer  to  be  ''.old  last  Sunday 
flight,  but  in  the  meantime  Schwar  z 
rcund  out  that  the  check  he  had  re- 
ceived was  a  forgery.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  demand  i  satisfaction  from 
he  lecturer  when  he  arrived  at  the 
hall,  but  though  he  waited  for  two 
hours  beyond  the  time  set  Lowen- 
wirth did  not  appear  and  the  lecture 
was  not  given. 

Mr.  Schwartz  then  placed  the  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  the  police.  The 
manager  of  Meyer's  Ho' el  said  thaJ. 
he  had  been  defrauded  in  a  similar 
manner:  a  check  for  $10  bearing  the 
signature  of  I.  Markowitz,  a  North 
Hudson  furrier  being  given  to  him 
Low«nwirth  boarded  at  the  hotel  for 
one  day  and  took  away  with  him  the 
change  from  the  worthless  check. 

The  tickets  bearing  the  announce- 
ment of  the  lecture  in  Odd  Fellow's 
Hall  were  printed  :"n  New  York  City. 
They  announced  that  there  would  be 
a  grand  performance  <rlven  by  the 
blind  wonder  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, Manny  Lowenwirth  and  com- 
pany." 

Detective  Kiely  was  detailed  by 
Chief  Hayes  to  look  into  the  master. 
Yesterday  he  went  to  New  York  City 
and  trailed  Lowenwirth,  or  the  man 
who  had  eiven  that  n-me  in  Hoboken 
"■o  Schwartz  and  Bonheim,  to  the 
Twenty-third  street  ferry  terminal. 
After  he  had  boarded  a  Lackawanna 
boat  bound  for  Hoboken  the  detective 
arested  him  on  a  warrant  which  had 
been  issued  bv  cl^k  of  the  Record- 
er's Court  John  Callahan. 

The  case  will  b°  heard  before  Re- 
corder Carsten  to-day. 
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Friday,  April  7,  1916. 

ARTURO  NUTINI  AND  MARY 
POTTER  HEARD  IN  RECITAL 


Arturo  Nutini,  the  blind  pianist  and 
violinist  j»t  this  city,  fiOMSHis  annual 
recital  /»;,,  Wallace  Hall  last  night. 
Havlngjttyrf  assistance  of  Miss  Mary 
V.  PoJjferT  contralto,  and  J.  Louis 
Minier,  accompanist,  he  presented  a 
program  so  varied  in  contents  and  ex- 
cellent in  character  as  made  the  hearing 
of  it  an  agreeable  experience  for  the 
good-sized    audience. 

Despite  the  handicap  under  which 
he  has  labored  since  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight in  early  childhood,  Stgnor  Xutini 
has  worked  so  earnestly  in  developing 
his  musical  talent  that  h{0  playing  of 
both  the  violin  and  the  piino  has  such 
merits  as  must  astonish  all  who 
realize  the  difficulties  he,  has  overcome 
and    compel    tlieir    admiration     of     his 


perseverance  in  acquiring  the  technical 
equipment  that  enables  him  to  accom- 
plish what  he  does.  One  reward  of  his 
courage  and  zeal  in  artistic  striving 
is  the  knowledge  that  he  can  give 
pleasure  to  those  hearing  his  perfor- 
mances'. 

He  is  a  better  pianist  than  a  violinist, 
as  he  showed  by  his  playing  of  Cho- 
pin's Sonata  in  B  minor,  Rubinstein's 
Nocturne  in  G  flat,  Ketten's  "Little" 
Waltz,  "Mariner's  Song"  and  "Chasing 
the  Butterfly,"  Liszt's  "The  Chime  of 
Geneva"  and  Busoni's  embellishment  of 
Liszt's  "Mephisto"  waltz,  a  suite  by 
>Hubay  and  Wieniawski's  Theme  and 
Variations.  In  the  last  two  composi- 
tions his  intonation  was  often  impure 
and  his  technique,  particularly  in  the 
variations,  unequal  to  the  demands 
on  it. 

Because  of  his  artistic  intelligence 
and  his  firmer  command  of  the  piano- 
forte keyboard  than  of  the  violin 
strings,  there  was  much  to  please  in 
his  reading  of  the  sonata  and  in  the 
other  piano  pieces. 

Miss  Potter's  contributions  to  the 
program  were  the  gavotte,  "Here  Am  I 
in  Beauty's  Bower,"  from  Thomas's 
"Mlgnon;"  MacDowell's  "Thy  Beaming 
Eyes"  and  "Bluebell,"  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor's "Life  and  Death"  and  Brahma's 
"The  Smithy."  the  last  an  encore  num- 
ber. Her  singing  pleased  the  audi- 
ence. 


DEATH  C0ME5 

TO  ANOTHER 

WAR  VETERAN 
—      k 

Manlius  B.  Leonard,  Weil- 
Known  Insurance  Man,  Pass- 
es Away — Had  Had  a  Long 
and  Honorable  Business  Life 
Here. 


Manlius  B.  Leonard  died  today  at 
his  home  on  Broadway.  His  death 
followed  a  long  period  of  failing 
health,  although  up  to  the  present 
month  he  had  attended  to  his  insur- 
ance business  and  had  been  a  daily 
ivisitor  at  his -office  in  the  Bristol 
County  bank  building.  His  condition 
since  a  week  ago  had  grown  rapidly 
worse,  and  during  this  time  had 
given  almost  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment. He  is  survived  by  one  sister 
Mrs.  Calvin  P.  Harris,  of  this  city 
and  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  He  was  a 
member  of  William  H.  Bartlett  Post 
3,  G.  A.  R.,  and  an  attendant  at  the 
Union  Congregational  church.  Up  to 
about  a  year  ago  he  had  made  his 
home  with  the  sister  named  on  Clif- 
ton street,  but  since  has  resided  on 
Broadway. 

Since  1872,  Mr.  Leonard  had  been 
totally  blind.  He  had  accustomed 
his  lif^"a"T?fr,"wfFW*to  the  condition  of 
sightlessness  and  for  about  forty 
years  was  in  the  insurance  business 
and  had  been  a  familiar  figure  about 
Taunton  streets.  Since  the  present 
Bristol  County  bank  building  wai 
erected  he  had  an  office  there.  He 
was    a    man    of    high    character    and 


business  ability  and  was  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  was  never 
married. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  a  native  of  Taun- 
ton and  was  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  Bradford  Leonard  of  this  olty. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Leonard 
family  that  had  in  the  Old  Colony 
days  established  the  first  iron  works 
in  America  at  Taunton  and  who  had 
furnished  many  men  of  notability  In 
the  forming  of  policies  for  the  early 
settlers  and  who  had  held  positions 
on  the  bench*  during  the  days  when 
Massachusetts  was  a  colony  of  Great 
Britain  and  afterward  were  promi- 
nent in  the  war  for  independence 
and  in  the  consequent  development 
3f  the  young  country. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  a  youth  when 
the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
union  broke  out.  He  had  attended 
the  public  schools  and  the  Taunton 
high  school  during  the  days  ■  when 
there  were  no  formal  graduations 
from  the  latter.  He  had  a  taste  for 
theatricals  and  appeared  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  productions  in  Taunton 
and  was  a  singer  of  fine  voice  and 
talent. 

In  186  5  he  enlisted  in  Company 
B  of  the  6  2nd  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment that  was  then  being  formed  in 
Boston  and  which  included  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  volunteers 
from  this  section  of-  the  state.  The 
regiment  was  never  called  to  the 
front  and  was  being  drilled  and  pre- 
pared at  Readville  when  Lee  surren- 
dered to  Grant  at  Appomatox  and  the 
war  ended. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Leon- 
ard was  employed  at  the  Reed  & 
Barton  shops.  He  frequently  took 
part  in  entertainments  and  theatri- 
cals, and  it  was  during  one  of  the 
latter  in  which  he  lost  his  sight  in 
18.7  2.  At,  that  time  there  was  a  pro- 
duction being  staged,  "The  Drum- 
mer Boy,"  at  Music  Hall,  dealing 
with  war  life,  and  Mr.  Leonard  was 
in  one  of  the  principal  roles.  The 
play  developed  a  sham  battle  and 
portrayed  an  infantry  charge  in 
which  the  guns  of  the  participants 
were  supposed  to  be  unloaded  and 
the  noise  of  musketry  fife  was  sup- 
plied from  the  side  of  the  stage. 
Through  a  mistake,  and  It  -is  not 
known  who  made  it,  there  was  one 
of  the  guns  that  contained  a  blank 
cartridge,  loaded  for  use  on  the'  side, 
but  which  had  been  carried  onto  the 
platform,  and  this  was  discharged. 
The  flash  of  the  powder  was  directly 
In  the  face  of  Mr.  Leonard  and,  al- 
though the  best  of  surgical  treat- 
ment was  afforded,  his  eyesight  was 
lost. 

Otherwise  his  health  came  back 
and  he  entered  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness, traveling  back  and  forth  daily 
from  his  home  on  Clifton  street  to 
the  office.  His  judgment  on  real  es- 
tate and  his  knowledge  of  real  es- 
tate conditions  was  notable  and  this 
became  a  part  of  his  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

The  advent  of  the  bicycle  and  the 
automobile  made  him  more  careful 
than  under  the  older  traffic  condi- 
tions as  to  traveling,  but  there  was 
always  some  one  who  would  assist 
him  from  the  curbing  to  the  trolley 
cars. 

Mr.'  Leonard  recently  underwent 
an  operation  for  one  of  the  compli- 
cations that  developed  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  successful 
as  to  immediate  effects,  but  there 
was  a  general  breaking  down  of  his 
constitution,  to  which  lie  succumbe 
this  morning. 
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Deny  Home  for  Deaf 
Mutes  Will  be  Closed 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Journal :       ■  | 

There  has  been  maliciously  circulated 
a  statement  that  the  New  England 
Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  (aged,  bl^j£  or 
infirm)  contemplates  closing  its  valuable 
and  Important  work. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  This  is  one  of  the  most  worthy 
of  Boston's  charities.  It  provides  for 
people  handicapped  by  natural  disabili- 
ties. It  will  continue  in  its  noble  work 
we  trust  for  many  years  to  come.  It 
is  managed  carefully  and  economically. 
It  is  greatly  In  need  of  funds  to  en- 
large  its    work. 

The  board  of  directors  is  composed 
of  persons  of  high  standing.  We-  ap- 
peal to  all  generous-minded  people  to 
support  this  work.  A.  R.  Pierce  is  our 
financial  representative  and  we  bespeak 
a   considerate  hearing. 

A.  Z.  CONRAD. 

President. 
PHINEAS   HUBBARD, 

Treasurer. 
507     Tremont     Temple,      Boston,     April 

7,  1916. 
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WILL  CONTINUE  ITS  WORK 


Officers  Deny  the  "Malicious"  State- 
ment That  New  England  Home  for 
Deaf   Mutes  Will  Close 

Absolute '  denial  of  the  "maliciously 
circulated"  statement  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  (Aged,  Blind 
or  Infirm)  contemplates  closing  its 
valuable  and  important  work  is  made 
by  Rev  A.  Z.  Conrad,'  president,  and 
Phineas  Hubbard,  treasurer. 

"Nothing,"  they  say,  "could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  It  will  continue  in  its 
noblo  work,  we  trust,  for  many  years  to 
-ome.      It    is    managed    carefully    and 

;conomlcally.     It  Is   greatly.  In  need   o 

unds  to  enlarge  its  work." 


■fflW    TORE-    AMJTRTC/V    (TJI 


Sunday,  April   9,  1916 

Fluid-  Baritone  to 
Sing  at  Concert 

"VMtiAr&.m  Resnokoft,  the  blind  bari- 
tone, of"  No.  21i)5  Seventh  avenue,  will 
sing-  at  a  concert  to  be  given  at  Public 
School  No.  4,  'Fulton  avenue  and  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-third  street,  on 
Friday   evening',    April    14. 

Russian  operatic  airs  and  folk  songs 
Will  be  rendered  by  the  blind  singer. 


"How  dreadful  not  to  he  able  to 
look  upon  the  beautiful  things  in  this 
world  of  ours!"'  we  cry  as  the  blind 
go  hobbling  along,  feeling  their  way 
with  their  canes,  stumbling  often  and 
sometimes  falling. 

"Not  to  know  when  the  skies  are 
blue  and  the  white  clouds  go  sailing 
by!"  cries  one.  "Never  to  know  that 
the  wild  flowers  are  blossoming  yel- 
low and  scarlet  on  the  green  hiljs !" 
cries  another. 

"To  think  of  not  being  able  to  sec 
the  ocean  when  it  breaks  against  the 
rocks  and  throws  its  mantilla  of  foam- 
ing white  lace  over  the  shore !"  la- 
ments the  third. 

"What  a  man  or  woman  must  miss 
who  cannot  see  the  little  children 
romping  at  their  play!"  from  another. 

"And  how  lonely  the  blind  must  be 
when  they  cannot  see  the  faces  of 
those  they  love!"  is  the  cry  that  came 
from  my  own  heart. 

These  are  the  things  we  talked  of 
as  we  stood  in  a  little  group  looking 
pitifully  upon  a  blind  man  who  was 
edging  near  us,  listening  with  the  keen, 
sharp  ears  of  the  blind. 

"You  are  mistaken — we  can  see,"  he 
.interrupted  us,  and  the  smile  on  his 
face  as  he  turned  from  one  to  the 
other  made  us  feel  as  if  he  knew  us 
and  could  read  the  confusion  in  our 
glances. 

"We  sec  with  our  ears  and  our 
heart9,"  he  continued,  "and  there  sre 
many  times  we  blind  who  talk  among 
ourselves  regret  that  you  who  have 
your  sight  cannot  hear  the  voices  of 
the  world  and  of  nature  as  we  can 
hear  them." 

We  drew  around  him  in  a  circle  and 
listened  as  he  told  us  of  the  compen- 
sations the  Lord  has  given  those  des- 
tined to  go  through  life  shut  away 
from  the  color  of  the  world. 

A   Blind   Man's   Happiness 

"1  can  sit  on  the  grass  in  the  sun- 
light," he  told  us,  "and  can  hear  the 
songs  of  the  insects,  the  bees  and  the 
birds  as  they  circle  around  and  light 
on  the  flowers  and  branches  near  me. 
So  .  long  have  I  listened  to  them  I 
seem  to  kno.w  the  little  things  they  are 
saying  to  each  other  and  I  talk  with 
them,  never  feeling  lonely  because  I 
know  they  are  there  and  will  always 
understand  me. 

"The  wind  has  a  song  as  it  sighs 
through  the  trees — the  night  has  its 
songs,  and  the  day  has  its  songs." 

"But  I  thought  it  was-'  always  night, 
to  you,"  interrupted  one  of  the  little 
girls  who  was  listening  to  him,  eager 
eyed. 

The  old  man  smiled  upon  her  and 
laughed  as  merrily  as  old  men  always 
laugh  when  they  are  talking  to  a  little 
one. 

"The  night  is  more  silent,"  he  an- 
swered her,  "and  there  are  no  vibrat- 
ing echoes  of  thousands  of  footsteps. 
Then  the  night  smells  differently  from 
the  day.  Cool  breezes  from  the  sea 
come,  and,  like  a  good  housekeeper, 
they  sweep  out  the  dirt  of  the  city's 
day — the  smoke,  the  soot  ^nd  grime. 
Sometimes  they  carry  the  perfume  ot 
the  green  hills  with  them,  and  just  be- 
fore the  dawn  comes  I  can  smell  the 
fragrant  country  in  the  air. 

"Then  the  city  awakens — it  yawns ! 
T  can  hear  the  rumble  of  the  trains 
in  the  distance — the  machinery  of  the 


day  i9  beginning  to  grind.  The  whis- 
tles blow — the  milkmen  rattle  their 
wagons  through  the  streets — the  dogs 
bark.  The  street  cars  clang  and  the 
voices  of  men  and  women  pass  me  on 
their  way  to  work." 

"But  you  cannot  see  those  things," 
the  little  girl  interrupted  again,  with 
pity  in  her  face. 

"That's  it — you're  wrong,"  and  he 
smiled  again.  "Those  are  just  the  very 
things  I  do  see.  When  the  passerby 
knock*  against  me  in  the  street  and 
some  kind  hand  helps  me  across  a 
busy  corner,  when  little  children  stop 
and  chatter  with  me,  I  can  see  nothing 
but  love  in  the  world.  I  never  know 
that  there  are  any  shadows,  except 
when  they  are  read  to  me  from  the 
newspapers,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
think  of  the  people  of  the  world  as 
cross  and  cruel  and  unkind  to  each 
other.  I  don't  have  to  see  their  scowls1 
and  their  frowns  even  though  I  do 
overhear  their  ugly  words.  I  am  blind. 
I  can  escape  the  unattractive  moods 
which  provoke  their  anger. 

"And  then  I  have  music— the  soul 
of  the  voice,  the  cello,  the  violin,  the 
orchestra — all  these  are  mine — mine ! — 
and  I  am  a  king  among-  men." 

So  never  again  shall  I  call  the  blind 
men  blind,  but  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
shall  I  always  think  of  them  as  "the 
blind  who  can  really  see." 


Mary  Pickford's  Talks  will  ap- 
pear usually  five  days  per  week 
in  the  Daily  Post  and  each  Sunday 
in  tfre  Sunday  Post. 
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BUND  WIDOW 

WAITS,  WAITS, 

WAITS  FOR 

FORTUNE 

OWED  BY 

UNCLE  SAM! 

WOMAN  WHOSE  HUSBAOT) 
INTENTED  LETTER 

.CANCELING  MACHINE 

THAT   SAVES  TAX- 
PAYERS MILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS  GOES  INTO  DEBT 
WHILE  SHE  PATIENTLY 
HOPES  FOR  PAYMENT. 
By  Kenneth  W.  Payne, 

NEW  YORK,  April  11.— Blind, 
•widowed  and  broken-hearted,  she 
sits  rocking  back  and  forth  in  her 
humble  home  here — the  little  old 
lady  whom  Uncle  Sam  owes  and 
has  owed  for  half  a  century  01STE 
MILLION  DOLLARS! 

She  is  Mrs.  Elmira  D.  Norton. 
She  is  past  eighty,  but  still  wait- 
ing for  the  government  to  pay  its 
debt  to  her. 

Every  day  YOU  sea  the  black  bars 
that  are  at  the  heart  of  this  great 
tragedy.  They  are  tb*  post  marks  on 
the  letters  YOU  receive. 

Marcus  P.  Norton  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
invented  in  1853  the  machine  by 
which  postal  clerks,  with  one  deft 
blow,  both  cancel  the  postage  stamp 
and  postmark  the  letters  that  pass 
through  their  hands. 

That  device,  the  government  it- 
self admitted,  has  saved  taxpayers 
$20,000,000. 

Yet  its  inventors  and  his  heirs  have 
never  received  one  penny  of  profit.  In- 
stead they  have  been  forced  into  debt 
trying  to  collect  only  R  part  of  the 
compensation  postoffice  officials  have  de- 
clared are  due  them! 

The  cancellation  mark  symbolizes 
the   cancellation    of   a    great   man's 
hopes  and  a  sweet   little  mother's 
dreams  for  her  children. 
When  Marcus  Norton,  a  young  patent 
lawyer,  had  taken  out  a  patent  in  1853 


MRS.    NORTON    SITS    SILENTLY  IN  HER  HOME,  WAITING  PATIENTLY 
FOR  UNCLE  SAM  TO  PAY  THE     DEBT  HE  OWES  HER. 


on  his  device  which  cut  in  half  the 
timo  and  expense  in  canceling  millions 
of  letters,  he  submitted  the  machine  for 
use  in  various  postomces. ' 

Norton's  invention  was  used  for 
year*  and  no  appropriation  was  made 
to  pay  for  it.  Finally,  in  1870,  Con- 
gresB  authorized  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment to  use  the  invention. 

The  department  insisted  that  for  the 
use  of  the  invention  before  •  that  time 
the  individual  postmasters  alone  were 
liable.  Suits  brought  against  them  for 
indemnification  never  resulted  in  -Nor- 
ton's getting  a  penny  of  pay.    * 

Norton's  business  went  to  ruin,  he 
lost  his  health,  borrowed  money  to  press 
his  claim  and  finally  died. 

For  half  a  century  the  case  has  been 
swathed  in  tangled  red  tape,  batted 
back  and  forth  from  Congress  to  the 
postoffice  department  to  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Only  Congressional  action  now  can 
cause  payment  of  the  claim.  A  bill  was 
brought  forward  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Senate  to  pay  $50,000  to  Nor- 
ton's heirs. 

This    sum,   Mrs.   Norton's   lawyer 

says,  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  the 

case  has  COST  so  far. 

Mrs.  Norton  still  hopes  the  patent 
will  '  be  officially  purchased  at  a  fair 
price. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  is  waiting  in 
the  little  home  where  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Miss  Ada  and  Miss  Estella  Nor- 
ton, an  actress  and  music  teacher,  earn 
enough  to  keep  the  household  going. 
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MAKSIM  YEARS, 
NEVER  SAW  MOVIE, 
WRITES  SCENARIOS 

Mrs.    Francena   Hill,    Like  the 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Knows" 

No  Discouragement. 


By    LAURIE    HILLYER. 

Mrs.  Francena  Hill  lives  in  a  sunshiny 
apartment  on  Corey  road.  The  sun  does 
not  come  through  the  windows.  It 
grows  inside. 

Forty  years  ago  Mrs.  Hill  lost  her 
sight.  But  she  was  not  discouraged: 
like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  she  kept 
Inflexible.  She  has  never  seen  a?i  air- 
ship, an  Automobile  or  a  subway,  and 
cannot  conceive  what  a.  motion  picture 
1s  like.  But  she  spends  her  time  writing 
scenarios. 

When  Mrs.  Hill  was  13  years  old  she 
grew  suddenly  blind— doctors  could  not 
understand  why.  She  was  too  busy  to 
waste  her  time  grieving:  she  clamored 
to  be   "lead   to"— anything  from  Horace 


<* 


to  Ouida.  She  went  to  lectures  and  the- j 
atres.  People  almost  forgot  that  she ! 
was  blind. 

She  married  when  she  was  18;  In  a 
few  years  her  husband  became  an  In- 
valid. This  was  many  years  before  the 
economic  independence  of  the  wife  was 
under  discussion,  but  Airs.  Hill  decided 
she' must  find  a  career  at  once.  She  had 
always  been  interested  in  medicine- 
studied  with  Tufts  professors,  took  oral 
examinations  and  received  her  degree. 
She  acquired  numerous  patients  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  Boston— and  never  saw 
one  of  them! 

It  was  after  her  husband's  death  that 
her  accident  occurred.  If  the  morning 
hadn't  been  frosty  she  would  probably 
have  been  killed.  The  wind  was 
whistling,  rattling  the  windows,  and 
Mrs.  Hill  "slipped  on  a  heavy  fur  coat. 
Then  she  stepped  too  far  over  the  top 
step  of  the  staircase  and  fell  through 
space  to  the  floor  below.  The  high, 
thiok  collar  saved  her  life,  but  her 
spine  was  broken. 

Mrs.  Hill's  tale  leaves  one  feeling 
troubled— things  aren't  evenly  divided 
up! 

Mrs.  Hill,  propped  up  by  cushions,  lay 
on  a  divan,  with  the  leaf  of  a  table,  j 
holding  a  typewriter,  swung  across  her 
lap.  In  the  machine  was  a  long  sheet 
of  paper,  half  covered  with  neat  blue 
letters. 

"It's  the  story  for  a  scenario,"  she  ex- 
plained. "You  see,  when  I  was  confined 
to  one  room,  I  still  felt  I  must  do  some- 
thing. I'd  lived  so  much,  and  read  so 
much,  I  believed  I  could  write.  I  can't 
quite  understand  what  a  moving  picture 
is  like— though  I've  had  them  explained 
to  me.  Still,  editors  accept  my  scena- 
rios, and  ask  for  more.  I  haven't  named 
this  one  yet— in  fact,  I  don't  know  the 
plot.  I  never  plan  anything— Just  start 
and  let  them  write  themselves,  which  is 
interesting." 

And  all  her  "movies"  have  happy 
endings.  Scenario  after  scenario  she 
types  in  her  comfortable  room,  seals  In 
a  long  envelope  and  sends  away.  Audi- 
ence after  audience  watches  the  fllm- 
play  from  which  it  evolves  and  never 
understands  it  was  written  by  a  woman 
who  tries  in  vain  to  picture  what  a 
screen  play  is  really  like. 

Why  aren't  all  moving  picture  plays 
signed?  Certainly  people  would  watch 
with  interest  for  those  written  by  tne 
plucky  woman  on  Corey  road  who  writes 
of  love  and  intrigue  in  a  world  she  has 
seen 
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BLIND  MAN  PERFORMS  WONDERS 

IN  OFFICE  OF  COUNTRY  WEEKLY 

Magee  Adams.  22,  an  Ohio  State  Univer- 
graduate  and  blind,  is  the  new  editor  of 
the  Valley  EnterprIseT*T*\fe"ekly  newspaper  of 
Milford,  O.,  and  does  practically  all  the  work 
on  it  except  in  the  mechanical  departments.  The 
paper  has  been  revolutionized  since  the  blind 
editor  took  charge  a  month  ago,  subscribers 
say.  It  now  is  arranged  much  like  a  city  daily, 
and  exhibits  signs  of  enterprise  which  are  as 
unfamiliar  as  they  are  interesting  to  its  readers. 

Adams  uses  a  typewriter.  An  assistant  reads 
many  of  the  local  items  turned  in  By  subscrib- 
ers and  he  rewrites  them  in  better  news  form. 
During  spare  hours  he  writes  stories  for  maga- 
zines. 

Adams  has  been  blind  since  he  was   11   years 

old. 


A  concert,  in  which  Armenians  took 
tit,  to  procure  funds  in  aid  of  the 
lufCannr  Armenians,  was  given  in 
lenfcmal  Hall  last  evening.  The  art- 
ists had  been  well  chosen  and  an  en- 
semble of  violin,  'cello  and  piano  gave 
numbers  which  contributed  effective- 
ness to  the  programme.  The  soprano 
solos  of  Mme.  Miriam  P.  Tarpinian 
were  highly  agreeable,  in  a  Denza 
melody,  "Vieni,"  sung  in  Italian;  the 
lullaby  from  Godard's  "Jocelyn,"  sung 
in  French,  and  an  Armenian  song, 
sung  in  the  tongue  of  her  native  land. 
Mme.  Anne  Lourie  Leonard,  with  fine 
contralto  voice  and  with  skill,  sang 
Liza  Lehmann's  "Mirage,"  the  "Euri- 
dice"  aria,  "Che  faro  senza  Euridice," 
sung  in  Italian,  and  a  madrigal,  by 
Victor  Harris.  O.  S.  Timourian's  v'o- 
lin  solos  were  the  Wieniawski  "Le- 
gende"  and  "Mazourka,"  the  player 
being  distinguished  for  elegance  and 
style. 

Of  great  interest  was  the  playing 
of  a  bhndpiajnjjL  John  N.  Burnham, 
whose  sensTnve^ouch  and  individual- 
ity of  feeling  and  expression  made 
him  very  popular.  He  gave  the  well 
known  Rachmaninoff,  "Prelude  in  C 
sharp  minor"  and  a  Chopin  "Bal- 
lade," besides,  as  an  encore,  a  compo- 
sition that  suggested  Chopin's  style. 
The  piano  and  string  ensemble  played. 
Lavalles'  "Bridal  Rose"  overture  and 
Schleppergrell's  "Golden  Scepter." 
George  Kurasch  was  at  the  piano  in 
the  ensemble,  Edward  Humm  played 
the  violin  and  Arthur  P.  Fries  the 
'cello.  A  monologue,  "A  Model  Ser- 
mon," was  given  by  Allen  Eekles. 
Specialists  In  dances  were  Miss  Ruth 
Keller,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Hays,  Miss 
Keller's  attire  .in  grass  as  "Spring," 
was  peculiarly  effective  as  she  danced 
to  the  strains  of  Mendelssohn'f 
"Spring  Song."  — ■       ^_, 
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SICK  AND  BLIND  REMEMBERED 


State  Flower  Mission  Sends  Out  Eggs  and 
Other  Delicacies  for  Easter  Cheer 


Easter  cheer  will  be  carried  into  many 
homes  through  the  ministrations  of  the 
State.  Flower  Mission.  Not  only  today  but 
for  nearly  a  week  have  Mrs.  Samuel 
Wright  Simpson,  the  superintendent,  and 
her  assistants  been  in  the  Swedenborgian 
Church  vestery,  which  was  generously  of- 
fered for  this  wofk,  receiving,  assorting 
and  finally  packing  six  hundred  baskets. 
Every  section  of  the  city  is  visited  in  the 
distribution;  every  New  England  State  sent 
contributions,  and  every  shade  of  religious 
belief  is  represented  by  those  whose  hearts 
are  gladdened  by  the  remembrance.  One 
church  in  New  Hampshire  is  to  send  its 
Easter   collection   toward   the   expenses. 

With  each  succeeding-  year  the  faith  of 
these  good  peopie  grows  in  the  value  of 
such  gifts.  Only  the  choicest  things  are 
used  to  fill  the  baskets,  and  the  message 
on  the  card  is  always  one  of  joy  and  hope. 
The  blind  receive  special  attention  on  ac- 
count of  their  snd  condition.  While  every 
basket  is  accompanied  by  a  plant  in  full 
bloom,  the  fragrant  rose  geraniums  are  re- 
served for  the  150  or  more  sightless  men 
and  women  on  the  list.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  tubercular  patients  known  to 
the  district  nurses  and  those  who  do  the 
"on  shore"  work  of  the  Floating  Hospital. 
and  many  friends  enrolled  in  the  great 
army  of  social  service  volunteers  gladly 
give  their  time  to  this  mission. 

Every  basket  contains  a  dozen  eggs. 
oranges,  apples,  lemons,  cocoa  or  tea,  jelly, 
a  can  of  soup,  evaporated  milk  and  extra:? 
in  the  shape  of  grape  juice,  salted  nuts  and 
boxes  of  candy. 


Will  Sins:  in  Hospital*  and  Home* 
Rev.  D.  W.  Waldion.  D.  D.,  with  mam 
volunteers,  will  hold  services  of  song  in 
hospitals  and  homes  on  Easter.  For  thirty- 
five  years  this  Easter  mission  has  carried 
the  message  of  hope,  with  the  exception  of 
list  season,  and  while  the  wo  k  :■;  <.:;: 
s,nd  maintained  through  gifts  from  only  a 
few,  it  Is  nevertheless  welcomed  by  many 
children  as  well  as  aged  people.  Card? 
bearing  messages  are  distributed  and  hun- 
dreds are   made  happy  by  the  visits. 
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©MEMTODGE  HAS 

INTERESTING  MEETING 


«■>  convention  of  Orfc&nt  Loc 
10 1 4  K.  of  P.,  Thursday  evening, 
called  at  7  o'clock  instead  of  at  the 
regular  hour.  After  transacting  the 
regular  business  of  the  convention 
three  new  names  were  voted  on  and 
two  more  applications  received. 

The  third  degree  team  is  to  meet 
at  7  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  May 
4  to  rehearse  for  degree  work. 

After  closing  the  lodge  conven- 
tion the  Castle  hall  was  given  over 
to   Prof.     Maynard,     the    blind   mus- 
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Jcian.  The  professor  or 
tertainment  by  giving  a  short  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  different 
kinds  of  music  before  the  American 
people  in  the  present  age.  He  spoke 
in  a  tone  that  was  both  interesting 
and  pleasing  and  held  his  audience 
from  the  start  with  his  Yankee  wit. 
His  work  was  broken  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  evening  was  quick- 
ly and  pleasantly  spent. 

With  Prof.  Maynard  was  Mrs. 
Kinsley  a  co-worker  of  his  with  a 
very  pleasing  voice.  Both  of  her 
solos  were  rendered  in  an  excellent 
manner.  Program — By  Prof.  May- 
nard: "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
"Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep," 
"King  of  the  Piano,"  "As  Long  as 
the  World  Rolls  On,"  "Oh,  What  a 
Beautiful  Ocean,"  "The  Chimes," 
Imitation  on  the  piano  of  a  fife  and 
drum,  Mellody  Musical.  Mrs.  Kins- 
ley sang  "Somewhere  a  Voice  is 
Calling"  and  "To  My  Home  Tennes- 
see." 

Prof.  Maynard  gave  a  short  talk 
on  the  funny  side  of  a  blind  man's 
life  and  related  many  incidents  of 
his  and  other  blind  men's  liv»« 
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Dr.  Holies,  79  and  Blind, 
Still  Active  a*  fffhs 
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DR.   EDWIN  CORTLAND  BOLDES, 
ie    "Grand   Old   Man   of  Tufts." 


Although   now   blind,    and  79  years   ot 

Dr.    Edwin     < 'ortland    Bolles,    the 

rand  Old  Man  r.f  Tufts,"  is  still  con- 

inuing  active  service  in  the  classroom 
and  the  chapel.  This  year  marks  the 
16th  anniversary  of  Dr.  Bolles  as  Dick- 
erson  Professor  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can History  at  Tufts  College.  He  also 
has  the  office  of  chaplain,  and  his  five- 
minute  talks  during  the  chapel  period 
have  endeared  him  to  the  entire  stu- 
dent body. 
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CLARA  MORRIS,  FORMER  NOTED 

ACTRESS,  HAS  70TH  BIRTHDAY 

.Clara  Morris,  the   former  actress,  n4iftJ4iftjk> 
celebrated    her    70th    birthday    at    her    home    in 
Whitestone,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Harriott,  as  the  once  cele- 
brated actress  is  known  beyond  theatrical  circles. 
occupies  the  Harriott  homestead,  more  than  a 
century  old,  with  her  mother,  who  is  94  years 
of  age,  a  couple  of  servants  and  a  nurse. 
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T  1J  A  V  HI    *\  "■ 

VISIT  TO  WORCESTER 


sv.  Thomas  Houston,  the  blind 
evangelist,  who  held  a  oor,iffj  „,ftfc 
evangelistic  services  early  in  the  wln- 
ter  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
was  in  Worcester  again  today.  He  has 
just  completed  a  series  of  services  in 
Holyoke  and  is  on  his  way  to  Philadel- 
phia to' conduct  services  there  begin- 
ning Monday.  He  stopped  off  here 
for  a  day  or  two  and  visited  his  friend, 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Fisher,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  at  which  he 
is  to  speak  tonight  at  8  o'clock.  He 
is  to  sing  some  of  "Billy"  Sunday's 
hymns.  He  was  present  at  a  service 
church  last  night. 
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il  29,   1916. 

SWEET  VIOLIN  STRAINS 


Official,     Moved    by    Notes, 

Makes  New  Inquiry  and  Frees 

Russian  -and  His  Brother. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  April  29.— Abram 
Haitovitch,  a  blind  Russian  musician, 
and  his  nineteen-year-old  brother, 
who  had  been  held  at  the  immi- 
tion  ma  lion  here  for  deportation  as 
aliens  likely  to  become  public  charges, 
were  set  free  to-day,  with  the  right 
of  entry  into  this  country,  because 
Edward  White,  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration, happened  to  hear  the  mu- 
sician playing-  his  violin. 

Through  the  open  window  of  the 
Commissioner's  office  there  floated 
the  strains  of  Tschaikowsky'.s  "Sere- 
nade," played  by  a  master  hand.  Im- 


pressed with  the  quality  of  the  music, 

White    ordered    the    Russian    brought 

before  him. 
Once     more    Haitovich    played    the 

Russian  song  of  love  and,  under  its 

spell,    White    ordered    the    Board    of 
i  Inquiry     to     convene     and     consider 

again   the   man's  case. 

The  Board   learned  that  the   immi- 
1  grant  was  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial 

Russian    Conservatory    of    Music    at 

Petrograd  and  that  by  a  special  de- 
cree of  the  Emperor  the  disability 
that  as  a  Jew  would  have  barred 
him  from  the  institution  had  been 
lifted.  They  learned  that  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem  in  Russia  as  a  musi- 
cian and  that  he  had  forsaken  his 
native  land  in  order  to  get  his  young 
brother  out  of  the  country  to  save 
him  from  the  trenches. 

The  brothers  were  taken  in  charge 
by  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety, s^rf 


Strains  of  BUnd 
Jew's.Violin  Wins 
Entry  to  U.  S. 

Immigration  Commissioner, 

Halts  Threatened  Deportation 

Enraptured  by  Masterly  Rendition 

of  Tschaikowsky's  "Serenade," 

of  Man  in  Whose  Aid  Tsar  Invoked 

Special  Decree. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Saturday.'—  Abram 
Haitovich,  a  blind  Russian  musician,  :md 
his  nineteen-year-old  brother,  who  had 
been  held  at  the  immigration  station  here 
for  deportation  as  aliens,  likely  to  become 
ipublic  charges,  were  set  free  to-day,  with 
the  right  of  -entry  into  this  country,  be- 
•  i  cause  Edward .  White,  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  happened  to  hear  the  mu- 
sician playing  his  violin. 

Through  the  open  window  of  the  Com- 
missioner's office  there  floated  the  strain 
of  Tschaikowsky's  "Serenade,"  played  by 
a  master  hand.  Impressed  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  musio,  Mr.  White  ordered,  the. 
Russian  and  his  violin  brought  before  him. 

Once  more  Haitovich  played  the  Pus- 
Man  song  of  lov«.  .-ind  under  its- spell  the 
<  'ommjssioner  ordered  the  Board  of  in- 
quiry to  convene  and  consider  again  Hai- 
to.vich's  case. 

The  Board  learned  that  the  immigrant 
'was  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial  Uussian 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Petrograd,  and 
that  -by  a  special  decree  of  the  Emperor 
the  disability  that  as  a  Jew  would  have 
barred  him  from  the  institution  had  been 
lifted.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem-  in 
Russia  as  a  musician  and  left  his  native 
land  in  order  to  get  his  young  brother  out 
of  the  country  to  save  him  from  the 
trenches. 

The  brothers  were  taken  in  charge  by 
the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 
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Monday,   May   1,  1915 


BLIND,  ME  FIDDLES 
HIS  WAY  INTO  D.  S. 


Little  Russian  Jew  Draws 
Bow,  and  Lo!  His  Sen- 
tence Is  Revoked. 


* 


ADMITTED  TO  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  BY  CZAR 


Abraham       Hoitovitch      Speeds 

Toward  New  York  from  Coast 

to  Teach  Others. 


Abraham  Hoitovitch  is  speeding 
across  the  country  to  waiting  friends 
in  New  York.  The  grandeur  of  the 
Rockies  is  hidden  from  his  eyes;  he  is 
passing  through  cities  without  glimps- 
ing their  imposing  wonders.  But  even- 
night  the  little  blind  man  is  led  to  the 
back  platform  of  the  speeding  train. 
and  there  he  draws  Tschaikowsky's 
'"Serenade"  from  his  violin. 

Two  days  ago  Abraham  Hoitovitch 
stood  in  the  pen  for  immigrants  in  San 
Francisco.  He  heard  the  chatter  and 
babel  of  a  dozen'  tongues.  Then  he  felt 
a  man's  hand  pass  over  his  face,  raise 
his  eyelids  and  suddenly  drop. 

"Blind!"  he  heard  the  man  say.  "You 
must  go  back." 

Abraham's  brother  heard  the  news 
and  cried,  as  a  young  boy  will.  But 
the  little  round-shouldered  man  only 
took  the  violin  out  of  its  case,  fingered 
its  strings  lovingly  for  a  moment  and 
then  drew  the  bow.  The  din  ceased. 
Abraham  told  of  his  crushed  heart  in 
the  mournful,  gripping  strains  of 
Tschaikowsky's  "Serenade." 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  White,  seated  in  his 
office. 

"A  little  blind  Jew,  who  must  go 
back,"  he  was  told. 

He  Plays  for  the  Commissioner. 

The  Commissioner  arose  from  his 
seat  and  paced  th«  office. 

"Bring  nim  in."  he  ordered.  When 
Abraham  had  been  led  before  him  the 
official  turned  to  him.  "Play  that 
again,"  he  said. 

The  little  Jew  again  drew  his  bow 
over  the  strings;  again  the  melody 
poured  from  the  violin.  Never,  not 
even  before  the  Czar,  had  he  rendered 
the  tune  so  artistically.  Dimly  he 
seemed  to  realize  that  in  his  music 
lay  his  only  hope. 

There  was  no  applause.  The  Com- 
missioner tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
thanked  him  and  ordered  him  out  al- 
most brusquely.  In  another  room  were 
the  members  of  the  examining  board. 
Mr.  White  summoned  them. 


Asks  for  Reexamination. 

"Gentlemen.  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  do  something  exceptional,"  he  said. 

Mr.  White  then  told  them  of  Abra- 
ham Hoitovitch.  He  begged  them  to 
reconsider  their  decision.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  board  call  the  violinist 
for  reexamination.  Abraham  was  sum- 
moned. They  asked  him  about  his  life 
in  Russia. 

"There  is  little  to  tell,"  he  said. 
"We  are  poor  folks.  In  Petrograd  I . 
was  a  scholar  in  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory.  T  was  taken  in  by  order  of  the  , 
Czar,  for  no  other  way  is  left  open  to 
the  Jew.  There  they  thought  my  play- 
ing good.  I  came  here  to  teach  others 
how  to  play,  but  I  guess  I  must  go 
back  to  Russia.  For  myself  I  am  not 
sorry,  but  for  my  brother  my  heart 
bleeds.  I  promised  our  parents  I  would 
take  care  of  him  in  America.  Do  with 
me  as  you  like,  but  please  be  kind  with 
Isaac.     I  will  find  my  own  way  across." 

Abraham  was  dismissed.  The  board 
consulted  for  just  a  minute. 

"Isaac  and  I  have  been  admitted," 
telegraphed  Abraham  to  friends  in  New 
York  an  hour  later. 


PHILADELPHIA.    PA..    RBCORiD 


REAL:1 


Monday,   May  1,  1916. 


/tUm  EVANGELIST  HERE 

EeginsTvyo    Weeks'    Campaign     in 
Falls    of    Schuylkill    Church. 

A    two    peeks'    evangelical    campaign 
was   starteljw|t   evening   in    Falls     of 
vlkill  Trestnterian   Church,    Ridge' 
avenue  bchJfc'fkhool  lane,  Rev.  Samuel 
AY.  Steckelsfcakor.  The  blind  evangel 
ist,    Rev.   Tlromas   Houston,   of      Eliza 
beth,    N.   J.,   known    also   as  the   Scotcl 
evangelist,    preacbed    the    sermon-    anc 
conducted    the    song    service.    He    will 
preach    and    sing   every    night.    At    the 
ase    of    18   years   he  was   stricken   with 
blindness    and    studied    for    the    minis- 
try, to  which  he  was  ordained,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  was  pastor  of  the 
Knox    Presbyterian    Church     of      New 
York   city.    He   gave   up   the   charge  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
an    evangelist. 

In  connection  with  the  evening  serv-, 
ices  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  there) 
will  be  services  for  Bible  reading  and 
Btudv  Tuesday,  'Wednesday.  Thursday 
and  Friday  afternoons  at  3.30  o'clock 
in  Falls  of  Schuylkill  M.  E.  Church] 
Queen  lane  and  Krail  street,  Rev.  Aj 
Perctyal    Hodgson,    pastor. 
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JND  MUSICAL  ARTISTS  AND  ENTER- 

:RS  AT  LARKIN  HALL 

remarkable  .brother  and  sf.ster, 
kand  Mary  MlcCay,  both  of  whom 
lave  been  blind  since  early  childhood, 
will  appear  at  Larkin  hall  this  Thurs'- 
day  evening,  on  which  occasion  they 
will  iprosent  ia  delightful  and  interest- 
ing program.  They  are  warmly  com- 
mended by  the  press  of  New  York,iNew 
England  and  other  State's. 


—Reading  Lodge,  K.  of^..  are  on 
Monday  evening  going  to  celebrate. 
The  occasion  is  their  second  anniver- 
sary, and  the  place  Security  Hall. 
On  the  program  are:  Washington 
Coles,  the  blind  eptwWiner,  humor- 
ist, impersonator,  ventriloquist; 
Miss  Melrose,  Mr.  Thorne,  Miss 
Bell. 
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GIRL  DYING,  BLIND 
FATHER  NEEDS  AID 

John  Dolphin,  Catnip  Man, 
Has  New  Afflictions  Add- 
ed to  His  Burden. 


"Grace  may  not  live  more  than  sla 
•weeks.  I  have  been  unable  to  earn 
much  of  anything  during  the  past 
month  on  aecount  of  the  bad  weather." 

John  Dolphin,  the  blind  catnip  man 
who  also  sells  pencils  and  shoelaces  in 
front  of  the  Old  Granary  Burying 
Ground  on  Tremont  street,  In  thesa 
words  tells  of  the  additional  afflictions 
that  are  now  his. 

The  daughter,  who  materially  assisted 
In  his  support  until  she  became  a  help- 
less victim  of  tuberculosis,  is  now  In 
the  Mattapan  HospTtafriKirtr^he  com- 
plications are  such  that  a  sixth  opera- 
tion in  the  City  Hospital  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

"I  feel  that  I  must  see  Grace  often," 
tays  the  old  man  in  explaining  why  he 
Is  unable  to  earn  even  the  $8  that  have 
been  his  usual  week's  profits. 

Charles  E.  Palmer,  a  city  missionary, 
states  that  persons  desirous  of  helping 
this  worthy  man  may  send  money  or 
other  material  assistance  to  Mr.  Dol- 
phin at  his  home,  89  Albion  street. 
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Portland, 
Sunday, 
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BUND  MAN'S  FUND  GROWS 

City    WffTf  'Employes    tofe  Give    Tom 
I/ong  Good    Sudft. 

City  employes  are  gofVg  'to  put  Tom 
Long,  the  blind  (JN«JfcHalT  cigar  dealer, 
on  Pits  feet  financial*-  when  he.  returns 
from  the  County  m>spital,  where  he 
was  taken  last  week  too  sick  to  con- 
tinue his  losing  fight  for  a  living  in 
his  little  City  Hall  cigar  stand.  The 
^subscription  list  which  has  been  cir- 
culated about  the  building  has  grown 
to  more  than  $125  and  may  reach  $150 
before   Mr.   Long  returns. 

When  he  gets  back  he  will  find  alj| 
his  debts  paid,  his  stand  restocked,  ar 
possibly  some  money  left  over.  A«d 
furthermore,  the  employes  are  ifiw 
pledging  themselves  to  deal  wit^J^Mr. 
Long    exclusively    after    this. 


Wind  Genius  of 
the  Bow  Makes 

Little  Boy's 
Old  Fiddle  Holy 

Kussian  Refugee,  Whose  Mu- 
sic Levelled  Immigration 
Barriers,  Plays  for  Rejoic- 
ing Relatives  in  Bronx 
Tenement. 

Among  the  precious  possessions  of 
ten-year-old  Morris  Ginzberg  is  a  vio- 
lin, just  a  shell  of  a  fiddle  on  which 
the  boy  scratches  his  lessons.  Until 
last  night  Morris  ranked  it  in  value 
somewhere  between  his  sled  and  a  box 
of  colored  marbles.  But  now  the  riddle 
is  holy.  One  of  its  broken  strings  is 
attached  to  a  nail  in  the  kitchen  of 
Morris's  home,  at  507  East  139th  Street, 
for  a  genius  played  on  the  violin  and 
broke  the  string.  And  the  genius,  be- 
sides, was  a  blind  refugee  from  Petro- 

grad. 

Abram  Haitovitch,  the  violinist, 
reached  this  city  yesterday  afternoon, 
having  sped  across  the  continent  from 
the  Golden  Gate.  He  had  fiddled  his 
way  out  of  Russia  to  save  his  younger 
brother  from  the  army;  he  had  fiddled 
his  way  into  the  United  States  to  save 
David  from  deportation. 

Relatives  they  had  expected  did  not 
meet  Abram  and  David  at  the  station, 
and  a  crowd  collected. 

"Abram,"  his  brother  whispered,  "a 
man  in  a  blue  uniform  is  approaching. 
Maybe  he  will  arrest  us." 

"Hold  on  to  me,"  Abram  replied. 
Brothers  Feared  Arrest. 

But  Patrolman  Kenny  did  not  arrest 
the  brothers.  He  asked  them  instead 
where  they  came  from  and  where  they 


wished  to"  go.  "Somewhere  in  Brook- 
lyn," Abram  replied.  "Didn't  the  po- 
liceman know  a  family  named  Ben- 
nett?" Was,  then,  Brooklyn  so  large? 
Yes,  he  had  an  address  tucked  away  in 
a  pocket,  and  might  the  guardevoi  be 
blessed  by  the  Almighty  for  his  kind- 
ness. ^T        _, 

Then  the  marvels  of  the  New  World 
were  unfolded  quickly  to  the  younger 
brother's  confused  senses.  He  found 
that  one  could  ride  in  the  air,  on  the 
earth  and  under  the  surface  t>f  the 
streets.  But  Abram  was  worried. 
Clinging  tightly  to  David's  arm  he 
begged  that  the  boy  take  no  risks.  It 
might  be  dangerous  to  lean  out  too 
far.  And  what  would  he  write  to  his 
parents  if  anything  should  occur  to 
David?  Finally  they  reached  the  home 
of  their  kinsmen,  where  they  sat  down 
to  a  Shabuoth  feast,  for  yesterday  was 
the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks. 
Abram  asked  that  the  relatives  attend 
to  David's  cares  first. 

Abram's  kinsmen  bundled  him  into  a 
machine,  for  others  of  his  relatives 
awaiting  him  at  607  East  139th  Street. 
Abram  begged  that  David  go  along  with 
him. 

Played  in  Immigrants'  Pen. 

"I  risked  my  like  to  save  him  from 
the  Russian  bear,"  he  said.  "I  gave 
up  my  place  in  the  Royal  Conservatory 
in  Petrograd.  When  they  told  me  in 
the  immigrants'  pen  at  San  Francisco 
that  I  could  not  come  in  because  I  was 


ABRAM  HAITOVICH. 


I  blind  I  was  not  sorry  for  myself.  It 
was  for  David  I  played  there  as  I  never 
played  before— even  for  the  Czar. 
When  Commissioner  White  permitted 
us  to  come  in  I  was  glad  for  David's 
sake.     I  am  afraid  to  leave  him  alone." 

But  the  kinsmen  explained  that 
David  would  be  well  taken  care  of; 
that  the  Russian  secret  service  had  no 
influence  in  this  country.  In  an  hour 
they  were  in  The  Bronx  tenement. 
Abram  did  not  know  that  his  fame  had 
preceded  him;  that  Mischa  Elman  con- 
sidered him  great;  that  musical  critics 
were  waiting  to  hear  him  play.  From 
little  Morris  Ginzberg  was  borrowed  a 
violin.  The  violin  was  far  too  small 
and  the  bow  was  far  too  large,  but 
Abram  Haitovitch's  fingers  flew  over 
the  cheap  strings  in  Dvorak's  "Hu- 
moresque." 

"I  must  go  back  to  David,"  he  cried 
suddenly.     "I  have  left  him  alone." 
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Out  of  the  Darkness 


Not  many  years  ago  I  was  asked 
if  I  would  go  to  an  institution  for  the 
blind  and  auction  off  a  box  of  roses 
iWffffTwd  been  sent  from  the  White 
House,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  charity. 

Always  are  we  professional  women 
glad  to  offer  our  services  for  such 
a  cause,  so  mother,  Lottie  and  I  glad- 
ly accepted  this  invitation. 

There  was  a  beautiful  box  of  roses 
sent  from  the  White  House  conserva- 
tories with  the  President's  card,  and 
I  thrilled  with  pleasure  as  I  touched 
them. 

One  by  one  eager  voices  bid  for 
them  and  eager  hands  took  them  away 
from  me,  while  the  pennies  which  jin- 
gled into  the  box  promised  more  sun- 
shine for  the  dark  little  lives  of  the 
blind  children. 

.  But  it  isn't  the  roses  of  the  White 
House  that  I  am  going  to  write  about 
—it's  the  roses  of  blind  children  who 
live  in  the  midnight  garden  of  life's" 
eternal  shadows.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  visited  an  institution 
for  the  blind,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  emotions  that  racked  me  as  I 
looked  into  that  sea  of  strange,  smil- 
ing faces,  into  those  eyes  which 
seemed  to  penetrate  the  very  souls  of 
us  as  we  gazed  upon  them. 

"Children,  this  is  Mary  Pickford," 
the  sister  announced  us. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mary  Pickford?" 
And  all  the  children  smiled  at  me 
with  one  welcoming  smile  which 
wrung  the  tears   from  my  heart. 

Then  one  by  one  they  came  up  and 
put  out  their  tiny,  tender,  speaking 
hands  and  touched  roe. 

"Oh,  you  have  little  hands,"  the 
first  girl  said  to  me,  as  .she  bent  my 
fingers  back  and  laughed  because  they 
were  so  flexible.  "You  could  learn  to 
talk  the  language  of  our  little  deaf 
and  dumb  sisters  very  easily." 

"I  wish  T  could,"  I  replied,  as  F 
drew  my  arm  around  her ;  she  seemed 
so  frail  that  I  could  not  bear  to  let 
her  go  away  from  me. 

"Let  me  touch  your  mother's  hand," 
she  whispered  to  me.  "Where  is  she?" 

Blind    Children  Who    "See" 

"I  see  her,"  cried  another  little  blind 
girl  who  was  clinging  to  my  mother. 
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"She's   Mary   Pickford's   mother." 

"I  see  her !"  Strangest  of  all,  these 
little  wanderers  in  the  darkness  never 
say  "I  hear  you"— it  is  always.  "I  see 
you."  Dear  little  children!  I  know 
they  see  us  with  eyes  of  the  heart  and 
eyes  of  the  soul,  which  are  far  more 
trustworthy  than  those  orbs  of  ours 
that  can  only  look  at  things  and  not 
into  them. 

Several  of  the  children  were  whis- 
pering together,  little  giggling  whis- 
pers, and  finally  one  girl,  urged  on 
by  all  the  others,  came  forward. 

"We  want  to  know,"  and  she  hung 
her  head  shyly,  "if  you  will  let  us. 
touch  your  curls.  The  sisters  have 
told  us  that  you  have  golden  hair. 
Barbara  Ellen  had  curls,  but  she  went 
away  last  spring  and* she  is  never 
coming  back." 

Gladly  did  I  loosen  my  hair,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  joy  of  feeling  those 
little,  loving  fingers  running  through 
it,  tumbling  it  to  be  sure,  but  oh,  so 
happily ! 

"Here  are  the  grandmother  people !" 
shouted  one  little  girl.  "I  can  always 
tell  them  far  away — their  canes  make 
such   funny  noises  on  the  walks." 

And  in  they  trooped— little,  bent 
old  ladies,  with  sweet,  smiling  faces, 
as  merry  as  gnomes. 

"I'm  very  pleased  to  see  you,"  the 
oldest  and  most  trembling  of  the  old 
ladies  told  me.  "I've  a  son  who  comes 
here  to  visit  me  once  in  a  while.  He 
knows  you  very  well — he  sees  you 
often  in"  moving  pictures.  He  tells  me 
all  about  you  and  I  laugh  over  some 
of  the  silly  things  you  do.  You  must 
be  a  bold  little  girl— I'll  warrant  that 
your  mother  smacks  you  often. 

"Humph,  curls!"  she  added,  after 
she  had  touched  my  face  and  drawn 
her  fingers  over  my  head.  "When 
you  grow  up,  I  don't  think  you  are 
going  to  have  very  nice  hair.  Little 
girls  should  wear  their  hair  in  two 
tight  braids  to  keep  the  ends  from 
breaking,"  and  the  old  lady  chuckled 
over  her  advice. 

"I  shall  take  your  advice,  grand- 
mother, dear,"  I  replied,  to  the  amuse- 

lent  of  the  other  old  ladies. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

H.  E.  K. — Robert  Edeson  and 
Muriel  Ostriche  played  the  leading 
roles  in  "Mortmain."  That  was  a 
Vitagraph  and  not  a  Famous  Players' 
film. 

T.  P.  F. — Sidney  Drew  is  witn 
Metro;  House  Peters  is  with  World- 
Equitable;  Frances  Nelson  is  with 
World-Peerless;  Pauline  Frederick  is 
with  Famous  Players. 


Mary  Pickford'i  Talk*  will  ap- 
pear usually  five  days  per  week 
in  the  Dally  Post  and  each  Sunday 
in   the   Sunday   Post. 
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Out  of  the  Darkness — Part  II. 


I  have  told  you  of  my  visit  to  the 
blind  and  these  are  the  true 
sToTi'es  "of"  the  children  told  me  by 
the  loving  sisters  in  charge  of  them. 

Little  Catherine  was  a  merry-faced 
little  girl,  and  within  her  great  vacant 
eyes  there  were  no  depths  of  an- 
guished unhappiness.  She  seemed 
quite  satisfied  with  the  little  patch  of 
sunlight  they  called  the  garden,  but 
when  I  asked  her:  "What  would  you 
like  to  have  above  everything  else?" 
instead  of  replying  "peppermint 
candy,"  "bologna  sausage"  or  "? 
phonograph,"  it  was  "I'd  like  to  have 
a  mother." 

"A  mother !  Poor  little  girl,"  the 
sister  whispered  in  my  ear.  "This 
was  the  baby  that  was  found  on  the 
street,  deserted  by  her  mother.  She 
was  a  sweet,  plump  little  baby  of 
six  months  old,  but,  unhappily,  born 
blind.  A  mother  was  seen  carrying 
the  baby  and  looking  for  a  place  to 
leave  it.  Two  hours  later  she  had 
gone — no  one  knows  where — and 
when  the  haby  was  found  they 
brought  her  here  and  she  has  been 
with   us   ever   since." 

So  many  played  the  piano  beauti- 
fully and  several  had  voices  sweet 
and  clear  as  Christmas  bells.  Sev- 
eral of  the  girls  were  becoming  ex- 
pert stenographers  and  all  enjoy  read- 
ing the  periodicals,  newspapers  and 
books  which  are  printed  in  raised  let- 
ters for  the  blind. 

There  was  only  one  unhappy  face 
among  them — a  little,  sullen  girl,  who 
had  been  blind  for  only  a  few  years 
and  had  been  sent  to  the  home  b} 
her  family  because  she  had  been  in 
the  way. 

Memories  of  the  world's  colors,  blue 
skies  and  the  faces  of  those  whom 
she  had  loved,  made  the  darkness 
seem  so  terrible  to  her  that  she  shrank 
away  from  human  touch,  cowering 
in  a  corner  in   fear. 

"We  are  trying  to  win  her  little, 
embittered  heart,"  one  of  the  sisters 
told  me,  "before  she  grows  up  injo 
unhappy  womanhood.  She  will  not 
play  with  the  other  children.  'I  don't 
want  to  play  with  children  that  I 
cannot  see,'  she  tells  them,  stamping 
her  foot  in  anger.  T  don't  want  to 
hear  things  or  talk  things— T  want  to 


see  things,'   and   then  she  bursts   into 
paroxysms   of   weeping." 

When  we  think  of  how  petty  little 
trifles  annoy  us,  how  we  complain, 
and  make  ourselves  miserable  when 
everything  does  not  go  as  we  wish, 
we  should  really  go  among  those  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  sight  to 
realize  how  rich  we  are  endowed  with 
all  of  nature's   faculties. 
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Anniversary  "*for     Enterprise 
"BlindMan  on  Corner." 


Rounding    out    12    years    of    selling 

the  Brockton  Enterprise  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Centre  streets  Frank- 
lin C.  Gardner,  "the  blind  man  on  the 
corner,"  was  at  his  accustomed  stand 
this  afternoon  selling  papers  as  usuaL 
Through  rain  and  shine,  and  all  sorts 
of  weather  conditions  "Frank"  has 
been  at  his  station  every  day  the  En- 
terprise has  been  , printed  in  the  last 
12  years.  It  is  with  pleasure  and 
pride  that  he  speaks  of  his  faithful 
service  and  is  looking  forward  to  a 
good  many  more  years  at  the  corner. 

There  are  few  men  in  this  city  who 
have  such  faithful  customers  as  "the 
blind  man  on  the  corner."  Hundreds 
of  people  are  glad  to  patronize  him. 
His  unfailing  attention  to  duty  and 
his  courtesy  have  made  him  a  host  of 
friends  and  each  one  is  greeted  with 
a  cheery  "How  are  you?"  each  day. 

He   was  as   happy   as   usual   to-day 


THE  COMPANION 


June  15,  1916 

BLINDNESS. 

0  one  who  has  not  once  had  his  sight  can 
imagine  what  it  means  to  lose  it.  There 
seems  only  one  prayer  worth  offering : 
"Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight!" 
Every  joy  and  pleasure  that  sight 
could  bestow  Clarence  Brown  had 
known.  Books  and  nature  and  the  faces  of  friends 
he  knew  and  loved.  He  loved  the  light  dancing 
across  the  waves,  the  sky  discerned  through  the 
j  tops  of  the  pines,  the  flowers,  the  sunlight,  every- 
thing. 

"Glaucoma!"  said  one  specialist,  and  another 
,  confirmed  him.  Clarence  Brown  spent  his  money 
in  vain.  Little  by  little  his  sight  faded.  He  lost 
the  stars;  he  lost  the  flowers;  he  lost  the  trees; 
he  lost  the  very  sun.  Eternal  night  shut  down 
about  him.  He  was  alone  in  the  dark,  surrounded 
by  friends  and  books  and  love,  but  in  the  dark, 
and  alone. 

Then  he  found  there  was  one  other  thing  to 
pray  for.  A  quiet  spirit  that  accepted  its  limita- 
tions and  made  the  best  of  what  remained  was  a 
boon  worth  asking  of  God.  So  he  began  to  pray: 
"Lord,  that  I  might  receive  grace  to  bear  my  in- 
firmity manfully,  and  still  be  of  use  in  the  world." 
First  he  tried  to  make  himself  as  nearly  as 
possible  independent  of  personal  assistance.  He 
learned  to  use  the  typewriter.  He  revived  the 
lost  art  of  letter  writing,  and  sent  to  his  friends  in 
remote  places  letters  that  were  real  letters.  The 
coming  of  one  of  them  was  an  event  in  the  home 
life  of  any  of  his  friends;  and  his  letters  brought 
replies  that  cheered  his  darkness.  Then  he  wrote 
to  invalids  and  people  in  hospitals.  His  own  afflic- 
tion came  to  seem  to  him  a  light  thing  in  compari- 
son with  the  sorrows  of  others ;  and  he  was  able 
to  give  more  and  more  a  self-forgetful  sympathy 
that  brought  cheer  and  help. 

In  his  desire  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of 
constant  assistance  Jie  sought  the  companionship 
of  those  who  could  guide  his  steps  and  to  whom  at 
the  same  time  he  could  give  something.  He  loved 
boys.  He  knew  stories  that  boys  liked.  He  called 
to  mind  the  reading  of  former  years,  and  added  to 
it  much  that  was  read  to  him.  A  story  as  he  told  it 
never  sounded  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  book.  The 
boys  came  to  him  gladly.  He  walked  with  them 
and  talked  with  them.  They  took  him  on  rambles 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods.  He  told 
them  the  names  of  birds  and  wild  flowers,  and 
taught  them  to  observe  more  closely  and  to  de- 
scribe accurately. 

Now  in  that  town  there  was  a  "boy  problem." 
But  not  even  the  minister  nor  the  schoolmaster 
got  so  close  to  the  boys  or  did  so  much  to  fill  their 
minds  with  good  thoughts  as  this  man  who  de- 
pended on  them  for  guidance  in  his  blindness. 

"I  offered  two  prayers,"  said  he,  "and  both  of 
them  God  answered.  To  one  He  said,  'No.'  But 
to  the  better  one  He  answered,  'Yes.' " 
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FRANKLIN    C.    GARDNER. 

as  he  received     the     congratulations 
and  best,  wishes  of  his  patrons. 

"I  would  count  that  day  lost  if  I 
could  not  get  out  at  this  corner  and 
sell  the  Enterprise,"  he  said  to-day. 
"I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  meet- 
ing my  friends  at  this  corner.  I  can 
distinguish  most  of  my  customers  by 
their  voices.  I  have  had  some  of  my 
customers  for  all  the  12  years  that  I 
have  been  here  giving  out  the  Enter- 
prise. I  see  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  be  here  for  as  many  years 
longer.  I  never  felt  better.  I  wish 
to  thank  all  my  customers  for  their 
patronage  and  assure  them  they  may 
look  for  the  same  service  as  for  the 
past  12  years." 


une   11,   1916. 

HT  RESTORED  AT  SHRINE. 

Blind  in  One  Eye  Since  Birth, 
Return's  from  Quebec— Doctors 

Pronounced  Case  Hopeless. 
[special  despatch  to  the  herald.] 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  Saturdays-After  ocu- 
Ssts  had  pronounced  her  case  hopeless 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mary  Murphy,  nineteen 
••ears  old,  who  has  been  blind  In  one  eye 
;lnce  birth  and  almost  blind  In  the  other, 
iaa  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Jhrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Quebec, 
sompletely  restored  Jn  health  and  sight. 

"When  I  kissed  the  relic  of  good  St. 
A.nne  I  felt  a  stinging  pain  in  my  eye 
which  also  passed  through  my  head,"  said 
Miss  Murphy  to-day.  "When  I  stood  up 
it  the  altar  to  leave,  the  pain  had  van- 
shed,  and  after  returning  to  my  seat  I 
rubbed  my  hand  over  my  eyes  and  ray 
sight  had  been  fully  restored." 


Sunday,  Jur.a  11,  f19l5. 


i .  Sui. 


A  number  of  essays  from  the  woijfs  of 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier  are  to  be  printed  in 
raised  type  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
About  twelve  ejiwuwiMUMO  been  selected, 
;  including  such  well-known  titles  as  "A 
Question  of  Politeness."  "Children  of 
Fiction,"  "Books  That  Hindered  Me." 
"Fiction  in  the  Pulpit"  and  "Pharisees 
of   Fiction." 
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Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Murphy  of 
Canton  Declares  Visit  to 
Shrine  Also  Greatly  Improved 
Her  General  Health  —  Ocu- 
lists and  Physicians  Had 
Given  Up  Hope. 


After  being  almost  totally  blind 
since  her  birth,  Miss  niTiliiit'i  IliTiu. 
Murphy,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
C.  Murphy  and  sister  of  Joseph  A. 
Murphy  of  the  Canton  board  of  se- 
lectmen, 1b  now  able  to  see  and  is. 
tnjoying  almost  perfect  health.  She 
attributes  her  miraculous  cure  to  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne 
de  Beaupre,  Quebec. 

Miss  Murphy,  who  is  In  her  19th  year, 
had  been  attended  by  specialists  for 
years,  with  no  result,  when  she  decided 
(hat  she  would  go  to  the  shrine,  express- 
ing absolute  confidence  to  her  family 
that  she  would  be  cured  if  she  went 
there.  From  her  birth  she  had  absolute- 
ly no  sight  in  her  left  eye  and  but  little 
In  her  right.  Her  health  otherwise  was 
poor  and  she  was  subject  to  convulsions. 
Oculists  Gave   up   Hope. 

Numerous  oculists  and  physicians  ex- 
amined her  eyes  and  her  general  health 
and  all  gave  her  case  up  as  hopeless. 
The  oculists  said  she  would  never  have 
any  sight  and  the  physicians  were  un- 
able to  diagnose  her  general  physical 
condition  to  any  degree  of  certainty. 
After  all  these  examinations,  made  both 
at  home  and  in  hospitals.  Miss  Murphy 
decided  that  her  only  hope  was  in  Ste. 
Anne  dc  Beaupre.  This  was  in  May,  1 

"On  my  return  home  from  the  hospit.nl. 
Tvlth  no  improvement  whatever.  I  sug- 
gested to  my  parents  that  they  allow  me 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Ste.    Anne."    said    Miss    Murphy,    telling 


of  her  cure.     "They  gladly  consented 
ray  wish,  but  were  a  little  hesitant,  fc 
Ing  that  J  might,  be  seized  with  convul- 
sions on   the   way,     1    assured   them   tl 
once  T   left  the   house  for  Ste.    Anne's    1 
would  have  no  further  trouble  and   that 
when    I    returned    to*  them    I    would    be 
completely  cured  and  that    1  would  have 
my  sight  restored  to  my  left  eye  which 
wan  blind  from  birth. 

"I  got  out  of  bed  on  A\'ednesda>.  and 
my  sister  and  I  left  Boston  the  following 
Saturday  morning.      We   arrived   at  £ 
Anne's  Monday  morning. 

"I  made  the  novena  as  devout  1;.-  ;is  I 
knew  how,  and  on  Wednesday  morning 
when' I  woke  up  I  was  very  sick  and 
Was  unable  to  attend  holy  mass.  My 
left  eye  was  also  very  painful  and  sore, 
and  continued  so  all  day.  I  went  to 
the  blessing  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  just  as  1  kissed  the*  relic  of 
Ste.  Anne  1  felt  a  sharp  pain  start  in  my 
eyes  and  work  up  over  my  lioad.  T 
stood  up  to  leave  the  altar,  and  a>s  I 
did  so  I  felt  the  pain  vanish.  I  knew  at 
that  moment  that  I  was  cured,  and  when 
1  went  back  to  my  seat  T  placed  my 
hand  over  my  right  eye  and  was  able  to 
see  the  large  statue  of  St.  Anne  with  my 
heretofore  blind  eye. 

Eyes    Were    Straightened. 

"My  ryes  were  also  crossed,  and  as 
the  days  wore  on  they  became  straight. 
I  am  today  well  and  strong,  and  my  eye- 
sight is  wonderfully  improved.  My 
health  has  never  been  better,  and  I  am 
today  a  living  example  of  one  who  has 
been  the  recipient  of  a  most  wonderful 
miracle.' 

Although  the  cure  was  effected  more 
than  a  year  ago,  Miss  Murphy  and  her 
family,  as  well  as  the  authorities  at 
St.  Anne's,  gave  the  matter  no  publicity 
until    they    were   positive   that   the   cure 

was    to    be    permanent. 

Upon  request  of  the  authorities  at  St. 
Anne's  for  a  statement  as  to  her  con- 
dition, Miss  Murphy  sent  a  letter  signed 
by  herself  and  four  witnesses  who  saw 
her  before  and  after  the  cure.  The  wit- 
nesses were  Dr.  James  Kennedy,  Dr. 
J.  Deo  Carroll,  the  Rev.  John  J.  Farrell 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  T.  McKenna, 
pastor  and  curate  of  the  church  which 
Miss  Murphy  attends  in  Canton.  She 
also  sent  a  statement  from  Dr.  P.  F. 
Kelleher  telling  of  her  defective  vision 
before  the  cure  and  the  improvement 
shown  by  an  examination  afterwards.     • 


'JSS' 


Gives  Thanks  to 
Ste.  Anne  for 
Restored  Vision 

Miss   Elizabeth   M.  Murph/  of 

Canton  Declares  Visit  to  the 

Shrine  Also  Aided  Health. 


After  being  almost^ 
since  her  birth,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mary 
Murphy,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
C.  Murphy  and  sister  of  Joseph  A. 
Murphy  of  the  Canton  board  of  se- 
lectmen, is  now  able  to  see  and  is 
enjoying  almost  perfect  health.  She 
attributes  her  miraculous  cure  to  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne 
de  Beaupre,  Quebec. 


AS 


Miss  Murphy,  who  is  in  her  19th  year, 
had  been  altended  by  specialists  for 
years,  with  no  result,  when  she  decided 
that  she  would  go  to  the  shrine,  express- 
ing absolute  confidence  to  her  family 
that  she  would  be  cured  if  she  went 
there.  From  her  birth  she  had  absolute- 
ly no  sight  in  her  left  eye  and  but  little 
in  her  right.  Her  health  otherwise  was 
poor  and  she  was  subject  to  convulsions. 

Oculists  Gave  up  Hope. 
Numerous  oculists  and  physicians  ex- 
amined her  eyes  and  her  general  health 
and  all  gave  her  case  up  as  hopeless. 
The  oculists  said  she  would  never  have 
any  sight  and  the  physicians  were  un- 
able to  diagnose  her  general  physical 
condition  to  any  degree  of  certainty. 
After  all  these  examinations,  made  both 

CANTON  GIRL  WHO 

REGAINED  SIGHT 


Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Murphy. 


at  home  and  in  hospitals,  Miss  Murphy 
decided  that  her  only  hope  was  in  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre.  This  was  in  May,  1915. 

"On  my  return  home  from  the  hospital, 
with   no   improvement  whatever,    I   sug- 
gested to  my  parents  that  they  allow  me 
to  make   a   pilgrimage   to   the   shrine   of! 
Ste.    Anne,"    said   Miss    Murphy,    telling 
of  her  cure.     "They  gladly  consented  to 
my  wish,  but  were  a  little  hesitant,  fear- 
ing that  I  might  be  seized  with  convul- 
sions on  the  way.     I  assured  them  that 
once  I   left  the  house  for  Ste.   Anne's   I 
would  have  no  further  trouble  and  that 
when    I    returned    to    them    I    would    be 
completely  cured  and  that  I  would  have 
my  sight  restored  to  my  left  eye  which 
wa.s  blind  from  birth. 

"I  sot  out  of  bed  on  Wednesday,  and 
my  sister  and  I  left  Boston  the  following 
Saturday  morning.  We  arrived  at  Ste. 
Anne's   Monday  morning. 

"1  made  tin-  novena  as  devoutly  as  I 
knew  lion,  and  on  Wednesday  morning 
when  I  woke  up  r  was  very  sick  and 
was  unable  to  attend  holy  mass.  My 
loft  eye  was  also  very  painful  and  sore, 
and  continued  so  all  day.  1  went  to 
the  blessing  at  3  o  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  just  as  I  kissed  the  relic  of 
Ste.  Anne  I  felt  a  sharp  pain  start  in  my 
eyes  and  work  up  over  my  head.  I 
stood  up  to  leave  the  aftar,  and  as  I 
did  so  I  felt  the  pain  vanish.  I  knew  at 
that  moment  that  I  was  cured,  and  when 
ent  back  to  my  seat  1  placed  my 
hand  over  my  right  eye  and  was  able  to 
see  the  large  statue  of  St.  Anne  with  my 
heretofore  'blind  eye. 


Eyes    Were    Straightened. 

"My  eyes  were  also  crossed,  and  as 
the  days  wore  on  they  became  straight. 
1  am  today  well  and  strong,  and  my  eye- 
Blght  is  wonderfully  improved.  My 
health  has  never  been  better,  and  I  am 
today  a  living  example  of  one  who  has 
been  the  recipient  of  a  most  wonderful 
miracle." 

Although  the  cure  was  effected  more 
than  a  year  ago,  Miss  Murphy  and  her 
family,  as  well  as  the  authorities  at 
St.  Anne's,  gave  the  matter  no  publicity 
until  they  were  positive  that  the  cure 
was    to    be    permanent. 

Upon  request  of  the  authorities  at  St. 
Anne's  for  a  statement  as  to  her  con- 
dition, Miss  Murphy  sent  a  letter  signed 
by  herself  and  four  witnesses  who  saw 
her  before  and  after  the  cure.  The  wit- 
nesses were  Dr.  James  Kennedy,  Dr. 
J.  Leo  Carroll,  the  Rev.  John  J.  Parrell 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  T.  McKenna. 
pastor  and  curate  of  the  church  which 
Miss  Murphy  attends  in  Canton.  She 
also  sent  a  statement  from  Dr.  P.  F. 
Kelleher  telling  of  her  defective  vision 
before  the  cure  and  the  improveme.it 
shown  by  an  examination  afterwards. 


D0T3H  "<N.  H.)  DEMOCRAT  *2S>  '" 
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12,   1913. 
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92  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


(Mrs.    Ann    Maria    Emery    Celebrates 
t  birthday  Quietly. 


Somersworth,  •  June  12. 
'  Mrs.  Ami  Maria  Emery,  widow  of 
^William  S.  Emery,  formerly  boss  car- 
penter for  the  Great  Falls  M'f'g  Co., 
■quietly  celebrated  her  92nd  birthday 
■anniversary  at  her  home,  103  Green 
street,  Saturday. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  rain  only  a 
few  people  called,  but  she  received 
)quite  a  number  of  post  cards  and  yes- 
terday quite  a  number  of  guests  drop- 
Sped  in  to  see  her. 

Mrs.  Emery's  maiden  name  was  Ann 
,Jbl.  Locke,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Olive 
^Chadbourne)  Locke  and  was  born  June 
10,  1824  at  Hollis,  Me.  She  is  the  last 
survivor  of  a  large  family  of  children. 
Her  parents  came  to  Somersworth, 
^then  known  as  Great  Falls,  in  March 
1828,  and  she  has  resided  here  ever 
since.  While  not  so  old  as  Mrs.  Pris- 
•cilla  Downing,  who  is  93  or  Mrs.  Theo- 
\date  Haines,  who  is  94,  nor  Luther  W. 
^aul,  who  is  98,  yet  she  does  enjoy  the 
-distinction  of  having  resided  in  Somers- 
worth more  years  than  any  other  per- 
eon  now  living.  She  came  here  about  a 
year  before  the  late  "Aunt  Polly'' 
Home  who  lived  to  101. 

She  attended  the  old  Orange  street 
school,  her  first  teacher  being  the  late 
fNathaniel  Wells,  father  of  Judge  Chris- 
topher H,  Wells,  editor  of  the  Somers- 
worth Free  Press.  She  later  attended 
in  1840  and  41  the  South  Berwick  aca- 
demy. 

She  married  William  Smith  Emery  in 
1847.     He  died  June  21,  1876. 


They  were  married  in  the  same 
house  at  the  corner  of  Green  and  South 
streets  where  she  still  resides. 

Mrs.  Emery  is  smart  for  her  age  and  is 
enjoying  quite  good  health.  When  the 
weathe  is  good  she  walks  out,  and  oc- 
casionally attends  the  services  at  the 
Green  Street  Free  Baptist  church  of 
which  she  is  a  member.  On  her  90(,h 
birthday  it  will  be  remembered  she  en- 
joyed an  automobile  ride  to  Litchfield's 
studio  on  Market  square,  had  her  photo- 
graph taken  and  walked  home.  When 
the  Democrat  correspondent  met  her 
<near  the  Savings  Bank  building  that 
day  and  asked  her  age  she  jokingly  re- 
marked "Sweet  Sixteen."  The  last 
two  years  has  dealt  gently  with  her. 

Mrs.  Emery  has  two  children,  Mrs. 
^Everett  J.  Stevens  of  Maiden,  Mass., 
and  a  son,  Mr.  George  Albert  Emery, 
,who  resides  at  home  with  her.  He  will 
be  68  years  of  age  on  July  28. 

Though  blind  th»  son  gets  about 
alone  and  suflcon?racts  his  little  varie- 
ty store  on  South  street,  which  he  start- 
ed on  June  1,  1874.  On  that  very  day 
work  was  commenced  on  the  extension 
of  South  street,  from  Portland  street, 
where  it  then  terminated,  through  to 
High  street.  Before  this  extension  was 
out  through,  traffic  going  that  way  had 
to  go  over  Portland  street  and  thence 
along  Franklin  street  to  High. 

Mr.  Emery  besides  running  his  store, 
re-bottoms  chairs.  He  can  put  in  cane 
seats  or  re-bottom  with  pith.  He  does 
fine   work   with   either. 

About  two  and  one  half  years  ago, 
Henry  Van  Vlits,  sent  out  by  the  state, 
made  a  visit  here  as  he  does  elsewhere 
in  the  state  looking  up  the  blind  peo- 
ple and  learning  what  he  can  about  them 
Mr.  Emery  was  placed  by  him  in  the 
totally  blind  class.  He  was,  despits 
this,  found  to  be  the  only  one  of  seven 
blind  people  in  the  city  who  undertook 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  manual 
labor: 

Mr.  Emery's  eyesight  was  alwaj-s  bad] 
and  when  a  boy  he  felt  he  must  do  some- 
thing and  made  the  attempt.  He 
knows  the  way  about  the  city,  so  that  he 
can  go  alone,  and  in  his  little  shop  he 
knows  just  where  every  article  is  and 
waits  on  the  trade  apparently  as  well  as 
though  he  had  his  sight.  When  the 
Democrat  reporter  was  in  the  shop, 
conversing  with  Mr.  Emery  he  remark- 
ed that  he  guessed  he  would  see  what 
time  it  was.  The  store  was  dark  at  the 
time.  He  went  along,  plac-M  his  hand 
on  the  clock  and  said  it  was  7.20  o'clock 
He  then  lighted  a  lamp  and  his  visitor 
noticed  that  it  was  then  not  quite  25 
minutes  after  seven,  so  be  evidently  told| 
the  time  almost  to  the  exact  minute. 

One  of  the  crowd  of  young  fellows 
standing  around,  for  there  were  about 
eight  in  the  shop  at  the  time,  asked  Mr. 
Emery  to  tell  the  reporter  about '  'the 
clock  that  hasn't  stopped  for  forty-three1 
years."  The  owner  laughed  and  said 
he  doesn't  care  anything  about  that. 

When  nssured  that  that  was  interest- 
ing,   Mr.    Emery    said    that    the   clockj 


m 


i which  was  an  old  Seth  Thomas  raak 
had  never  broken  down  on  him,' as  he 
termed  it.  He  had  to  have  one  new 
face  put  on  it  and  said  he  guessed  it 
needed  another  now.  He  added  "The 
clock  has  stopped  a  few  times  when  I 
happened  to  be  away  and  it  ran  down, 
but  not  because  there  was  any  trouble 
with   the   mechanism." 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Van  Vlits'  visit  to 
Somers  worth,  Mr.  Emery  became  inter- 
ested to  be  able  to  read  and  he  set  about 
trjnng  to  learn.  He  put  his  whole  heart 
and  sold  into  it  and  mastered  it.  He 
now  regularly  receives,  "Mathilda  Zie- 
gler's  Magazine  for  the  Blind,"  a 
monthly  periodical  which  takes  up 
current  events  and  has  many  interesting- 
things  in  it. 

Realizing  that  the  writer  was  inter- 
ested, Mr.  Emery  brought  along  a 
'  'slate  for  the  blind' '  which  he  said  was  a 
very  handy  thing  as  he  could  write  let- 
ters and  keep  accounts  on  it.  It  makes 
characters  very  similar  to  those  on  the 
Ziegler   magazine. 

Mr.  Emery  and  his  mother  live  there 
at  home  very  happy  together.  Miss 
Mary  Fife  makes  her  home  there  with 
them. 


tJO.  EASTON  (MASS.)  BULLETIN  ( 


Friday,  June  16,  1916. 


Vision  Restored 
"To"  Canton  Girl 


After  being  almost  totally  blind 
since  her  birth,  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Murphy,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth C.  Murphy  and  sister  of  J. 
A.  Murphy  of  the  Canton  board  of 
selectmen,  is  now  able  to  see  and 
is  enjoying  almost  perfect  health. 
She  attributes  her  miraculous 
cure  to  a  pilgramage  to  the  shrine 
of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Quebec. 

Miss  Murphy,  who  is  in  her 
19th  year,  had  been  attended  by 
specialists  for  years,  with  no  re- 
sult, when  she  decided  that  she 
would  go  to  the  shrine,  expressing 
absolute  confidence  to  her  family 
that  she  would  be  cured  if  she 
want  there.  From  her  birth  she 
had  absolutely  no  sight  in  her  left 
eye  and  but  little  in  her  right. 
Her  health  otherwise  was  poor  and 
she  was  subject  to  convulsions. 

Numerous  ocultists  and  physi- 
cians examined  her  eyes  and  her 
general  health  and  all  gave  her 
case  up  as  hopeless.     The  oculists 


said  she  would  never  have  any 
sight  and  the  physicians  were  un- 
able to  diagnose  her  general  phys- 
ical condition  to  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. After  all  these  examina- 
tions, made  both  at  home  and  in 
hospitals,  Miss  Murphy  decidr< 
that  her  only  hope  was  in  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre.  This  was  in 
May,  1915. 

"On  my  return  home  from  the 
hospital,  with  no  improvement 
whatever,  I  suggested  to  my  par- 
ents that  they  allow  me  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Ste. 
Anne,"  said  Miss  Murphy,  telling 
of  her  cure.  "They  gladly  con- 
sented to  my  wish,  but  were  a  lit- 
tle hesitant,  fearing  that  I  might 
be  seized  with  convulsions  on  the 
vay.  I  assured  them  that  once  1 
left  the  house  for  Ste.  Anne's  I 
vould  have  no  further  trouble  and 

hat  when  I  returned  to  them  1 
would  be  completely  cured  and 
that  I  would  have  my  sight  re- 
stored to  my  left  eye  which  was 
blind  from  birth. 

"I  got  out  of  bed  on  Wednes- 
day, and  my  sister  and  I  left  Bos- 
ton the  following  Saturday  morn- 
ing. We  arrived  at  Ste.  Anne's 
Monday   morning. 

"I  made  the  novena  as  devoutly 
as  I  knew  how,  and  on  Wcdncs- 
jday  morning  when  I  woke  up  I 
was  very  sick  and  was  unable  to 
attend  holy  mass.  My  left  eye 
was  also  very  painful  and  sore, 
and  continued  so  all  day.  I  went 
ito  the  blessing  at  3  o'clock  in  the 

iternoon,  and  just  as  1  kissed 
the  relic  of  Ste.  Anne  I  felt  a  sharp 
pain  start  in  my  eyes  and  work 
up  over  my  head.  I  stood  up  to 
ieave  the  altar,  and  as  1  did  so  1 
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t  the  pain  vanish.  I  knew  that 
moment  that  I  was  cured,  and 
when  I  went  back  to  my  seat  I 
placed  my  hand  over  my  right 
eye  and  was  able  to  sec  the  large 
statue  of  Ste.  Anne  with  my  here- 
to-fore blind  eve. 

"My  eyes  were  also  crossed,  and 
as  the  days  wore  on  they  ocame 
straight,  I  am  today  well  and 
strong,  and  my  eyesight  is  wonder- 
fully improved.  My  health  has 
never  been  better,  and  I  am  today 
a  living  example  of  one  who  has 
been  the  recipient  of  a  most  wond- 
erful miracle." 


Although  the  cure  was  effected 
more  than  a  year  ago,  Miss  Mur- 
phy and  her  family,  as  well  as  the 
authorities  at  Ste.  Anne's,  gave 
the  matter  no  publicity  until  they 
were  positive  that  the  cure  was  to 
be  permanent. 

Upon  request  of  the  authorities 
at  Ste.  Anne's  for  a  statement  as 
to  her  condition,  Miss  Murphy 
sent  a  letter  signed  by  herself  and 
four  witnesses  who  saw  her  lief  ore 
and  after  the  cure.  The  witnesses 
were  Dr.  James  Kennedy,  Dr.  J. 
Leo  Carroll,  the  Rev.  John.  J.  Far- 
rell  and  the  Rev.  Edward  T.  Mc 
Kenna,  pastor  and  curate  of  the 
St.  John's  Church  of  this  town. 
She  also  sent  a  statement  from 
-Dr.  P.  F.  Kclleher  telling  of  her 
defective  vision  before  the  cure 
and  the  improvement  shown  by  an 
sxamination  afterwards. 


MHwankcte.    Tfi»..    Ft**    Fr»«» 
Sunday,  June  18,  1.91  G 


Bltfnd  Preacher 
Is  Recover  ng 
His  Lost  Sight 

Rev.     J.      F.     Vrihler,      Fonrv'y      of 

Janesville.    T-insjp&qjgn    "Unable 

to  See  T^ars. 


■    JANESViLLE, 
three 


lune     17.       After 
t     is 
Babler 
of   this 
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ig     the    early 
pugilist    and 


again  returning   to  I 
of  Corsicana,  Tex 

Rev.    F 
B<  i  iv.    Switzerland. 

n    his   life   he   wi 
bartender.     He  became   totally   blind   fol- 
lowipg  a    severe  cold.     He    was   converted 
four   years   afterward. 

He   is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best   bible 

scholars    in    the   country.      Hp   ha?    spoken 

and  held    meetings  in  many   or  th?   larger 

the    United    States.      For    many 

years  he   has   been  a    mi- 

America 
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Sund  ly,  June  25j    i916. 

BllpdrEvangelist  Will 
p  Sing  Here  To-day 

Th\e  Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  the 
blind  evangelist  and  gospel  sing-er, 
wtll  sins  at  this  morning's  service  in 
tne  Woodstock  Presbyterian  Church, 
Prospect  avenue  and  One  Hundred 
and   Sixty-fifth   street. 

Bv  the  use  of  the  Braille  system  L>r. 
Houston  will  read  thef  scripture.  He 
also  will  give  a  shdrt  talk  to  the 
Christian  Endeavor  ankl  Sunday  school 
*4iildren.  I 


BOSTON   (MASS.)   EVE.  GIXDBE 
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jje  retired  from  active  work  about  two 
Tears  ago.  His  wife  died  six  years 
<ago.  Mr  Brainerd  leaves  eeven  chil- 
dren, also  two  brothers. 


Friday,  Ju  316. 


16. 
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TWO  BLIND  MEN  HARD  HIT 
BY  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW 

A  number  of  influential  residents  of  the 
Back  Bay  have  inquired  of  the  police  of 
the  Court-sq  Station  today  for  the  two 
blind  men  who  for  many  years  have 
stood  in  front  of  the  Granary  Burying 
grounds  and  sold  their  wares.  Yesterday 
two  men,  one  an  Italian  and  the  other 
an  American,  were  missed.  It  was  their 
custom  to  stand  against  the  wall 
throughout  the  daylight  hours  silently 
displaying  their  wares.  One  held  fine 
samples  of  laces  in  his  hands  before 
him  for  passersby  to  admire.  If  a  per- 
son a'sked  his  prices  or  for  information 
concerning  the  goods  he  pleasantly  gave 
it,  but  without  importuning  any  one  to 
make  a  purchase.  He  had  many  regular 
rons.  The  other  also  had  his  regular 
pal  rons. 

Neither  is  a  mendicant  as  the  term  is 
characteristically  used  in  police  busi- 
ness. They  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main at  their  selected  places  even  when 
beggars  and  mendicants  have  been 
driven  from  the  streets.  Recently, 
however,  complaint  has  been  made  to 
the  police  concerning  the  presence  in 
the  streets  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and 
crippled  and  it  was  urged  that  the 
laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  such 
people  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  police 
began  yesterday  to  drive  such  unfor- 
tunates from  the  streets  and  knowing 
no  favorites  the  two  blind  men  were 
included  and  were  ordered  from  their 
stands  which  they  have  occupied  so 
long  and  without  annoyance  to  any- 
one. These  two  men  have  the  sympa- 
thy and  confidence  of  the  police,  who 
are  anxious  to  aid  them  in  securing 
new  stands.  Both  of  the  blind  men 
are  married  and  have  families  to  sup- 
P°rt-  *—■ — -IIHMIII  |  _ ■  lining 
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Two  Weil-Known 
Blind  Vendors 


Tuesday.  Ji 
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An  Experiment  with  the  Blind 

Following  out  the  Idea  of  Victor  Herbert,  \ 
composer  of  the  orchestral  score  of  "The 
Fall  of  a  Nation,"  of  making  the  music 
echo  the  action  of  this  patriotic  photo- 
drama  so  that  it  "registers"  upon  the  ear 
simultaneously  and  with  exactly  the  same 
emotional  effect  as  the  picture  is  reflected 
from  the  screen,  the  Sun  says  that 
the  management  of  the  Liberty  Thea- 
tre is  going  to  try  a  unique  experi- 
ment. Whether  it  proves  the  point  of 
the  composer,  that  the  drama  should  be 
audibly  as  effective  as  it  is  visually,  the 
experiment  is  bound  to  provide  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  a  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  deprived,  by  nature  or  accident,  of 
the  sense  of  sight.  In  these  palmy  days  of 
the  photo-play,  when  the  screen  has  ele- 
vated the  stage  to  a  vertical  instead  of  a 
horizontal  plane  and  speechless  players  en- 
act their  silent  scenes  in  pantomime,  it  is 
startling  to  reflect  that  quite  a  number  of 
persons,  who,  although  blind,  used  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  drama,  are  now  quite  de- 
prived of  it.  Accepting  the  dictum  of  a 
musical  critic  who  declared  that  "The  Fall 
of  a  Nation"  could  be  followed  and  en- 
joyed through  the  medium  of  the  music 
which  Victor  Herbert  composed  especially 
to  fit  the  scenario,  scene  by  scene,  the 
management  proposes  to'  invite  a  number 
of  blind  persons  to  the  performances.  This 
invitation  is  made  possible  only  through 
the  fact  that  the  front  seats  in  the  orches- 
tra are  the  only  ones  not  usually  sold,  they 
being  considered  a  little  too  near  the 
screen,  except  for  short-eighted  people. 


Hit  by  New  Ban 

You  know  John  Dolphin,  the 
blind  vendor  of  catnip  and  laces, 
who  has  stood  for  some  10  years 
outside  the  Old  Granary  burial 
ground,  and  Angelo  Ferrari,  the 
blind  Italian  pedler  of  laces  and 
pencils,  who  has  been  located  near 
the  other  end  of  the  cemetery  wall 
for  years? 

Well,  you  have  very  likely  said 
good  bye  to  them,  so  far  as  their 
standing  in  their  accustomed 
places  is  concerned,  for  they  have 
come  under  the  ban  of  the  police 
order  that  such  merchants  must 
not  stand  for  any  length  of  time 
on  the  public  streets,  but  must 
move  about.  And  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  can  do  that. 

"I  don't  know  how  r  am  going 
to  earn  a  living  now,"  said  Dol- 
phin last  night.  "I  can't  walk 
along  the  street,  because  I  have 
no  one  to  lead  me.  My  brother 
and  a  friend  of  mine  who  used  to 
accompany  me  night  and  morning 
to  and  from  my  stand  at  the  bury- 
ing ground  wall,  have  to  work, 
and  my  daughter  is  sick  in  a  hos- 
pital at  Mattapan. 

"I  have  had  that  stand  for  10 
years  and  there  has  been  no  com- 
plaint against  me.  I  don't  beg. 
I  had  rather  sell  my  wares  than 
accept  charity.  My  daughter,  the 
last  time  I  met  her  in  the  hos- 
pital, begged  me  to  let  her  come 
home  and  die,  for  she  is  very  sick, 
but  now  I  can't  do  jtnything  for 
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Henry   Lawrence   Brainerd,    80,   the 
well-known    blind^Jaaok-  -agent,     died 
laty  Sunday    night,    at    hia    home    in 
Hartford.      Mr  Brainerd   was  bprn   at 
Haddam    Neck,    August    1,    1886.      He 
was  accidentally   shot  when   21  years 
old  and  lost  the   sight   of   both   eyes. 
Thla  was  about  six  months  after  his 
marriage.    He  started  to  sell  standard 
publications  and  was  very  successful 
In  this  line  of  work.     He  visited  nearly 
every  town  and  oltv  in  the  state  dur- 
ing   the    many   years   he    was    in   the 
business.     Most  of  the  time  he  repre- 
sented the  houses  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co 
and    Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    selling 
the    American    Encyclopedia    for    the 
former  and  the  Encyclopedia  Brltan- 
nio*  for  the   latter.      For  the   last   26 
years  of  his  work  he  was  aeoqmpanied 
on  all  his  trips  by  hie  son,  Henry  F. 
3rainerd.      Mr   Brainerd   had   a. won- 
derful memory  for  voices  and  always 
reooghlzed  J^ls  friends  on  the  street,  or 
In  their  offices,  ae  soqn  a*  they  spoke 
to  him.     He  had  a  Wide  acquaintance 
among  business  and  professional  mw. 


WaUWrgford  people  well  remembef 
the  bund  book  agent  who  formerly 
railed  in  the  borough,  and  especially 
well  known  was  he  in  Meriden.  He 
was  always  accompanied  by  his  son, 
who  acted  as  a  guide,  but  the  fathei 
did  the  talking  and.  perfected  the 
sales.  The  following  account  of  his 
death  was  printed  In  yesterday's 
Hartford  Courant: 

Henry      Lawrence     Brainerd,      79 
years  old,   died  late  last  evening  at 
his  home,  No.  249  Collins  street.     He 
was  formerly  well  known  as  a  book 
agent      and    was   very   successful    in 
that  line     of  work,     which  he  con- 
tinued until  a  few  years  ago,    when 
failing  health  caused  him  to  give  up 
active     business.     What     made     Mr. 
Brainerd's  success  reniirkable     was 
the  fact     that  he  was  totally  blind, 
and     that     his     very  comprehensive 
knowledge     of   the   books   which   he 
sold,     which  were  usually   works  of 
reference,     was  based  entirely  upon 
his  recollectioh     of   what   had   been 
read  to   him,  his   memory   being  re- 
markable.    Vntil  a  few  years  ago,  hif 
lived  at  the  South   End.      He   leaves 
several  children,   among  them  being 
Addison  G.  Brainerd,  cashier  of  the 
Hartford-Aetna  National  bank. 
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IP  MOTHER  AND 
SEVEN  CHILDREN 

Applied  to  Voluntl&r  Aia 
Association  for  Help 

Oldest  Boy  Is  at  El  Paso — Motor 

Gars  Still  Much  Needed  in  the  Work 


A  blind  mother  accompanied  by  seven 
young  children  walked  into  the  big 
reception  room  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Volunteer  Aid  Association,  79  Kilby 
st,  this  morning.  Her  oldest  boy,  the 
only  substantial  support  of  her  house- 
hold, is  on  patrol  duty  at  El  Paso,  and 
the  $5  or  $6  a  week  turned  In  by  a 
younger  brother  has  been  stretched  to 
the  limit  in  the  attempt  to  make  both 
ends  meet. 

Today  the  blind  woman  gave  up  her 
attempts  and  came  to  ask  aid  at  the 
office  of  the  association.  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent P.  "W.  Morey  put  her 
down  as  an  emergency  case,  and  will 
«ee  that  immediate  help  is  given. 
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h  3J  as,  oniy  one  of  10  or  12  applica- 
nt.! receLved,  this  morning,  an  un- 
hf=f1„^^ber  ln  the  *ace  of  the  great 
RhJn  7nhlch  1?£de  trave»ne  afoot  a  hard- 
ship for  mothers  with  babies  to  carry 
,wVr  yoTung  ch'ldren  to  bring  along 
•n^»^Iorey.  hoi5ed  t0  have  automobiles 

■nM?»n?«°K  h,and  t0  take  some  of  the  ap- 
plicants back  to  their  homes,  but  only 
three  were  available  this  morning  and 
they    were   needed   in    the   more    ureent 

tbinn'n«efn  °Vak,lng  «-™und  the  asS! 
tion  s  investigators. 

*fii.u^e  ,of  one  more  automobile  was 
t°hM!!ted  th!s  forenoon  but  U  appear! 
that  the,  association  still  has  great  need 

*nvTnf;>,ThAyse  of  any  mofor  car  fo? 
nhil  lenA*th».of  tlme  is  gratefully  accept- 
able. An  hour,  even,  Is  not  too  little 
?Zl*f  °f  carlmlght  take  note  that  the 
'e'ePho(n,e  "umbe.r  is  Fort  Hill  6370  It  il 
not  In  the  telephone  book. 
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Ssfturctay,  July  15,  1916. 


TOFAI  WINDOWS— 
IN  THE  HOME  OF 
TWO  BLIND  MEN 

■■■MMp 
Michievous  boy^  are  supposed  to  be 
responsible  fofctjfe  breaking  of  all  the 
windows  in  theMrst  story  of  the  build- 
ing odrupied  wy  Uriah  Berry  in  the 
rear  #ftjf69  Washington  avenue  early 
this  moving.  When  the  police  patrol 
wagon  with  several  officers  on  board 
arrived  at  the  house  in  response  to  a 
telephone  call,  no  miscreants  were  to 
be  seen,  but  their  work  was  very  evi-> 
dent.  Large  rocks  had  been  hurled  from 
the  banks  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
every  pane  of  glass  in  the  first  story 
was  shattered.  No  cause  for  the  assault 
can  be  given,  for  Mr.  Berry  and  a  son 
are  both  blind  and  should  not  be  marks 
for  such  pranks. 
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E  DESOLATE  BY 

A'S  CALL  TO 


Blind  Mother,  With  Nine  Chi 
Her  Boy;  Hunger 


ldren  to  Care  for.  Cries  for 
at  Many  Doors 


By    ALBERT    E.    GEORGE. 

To  go  among  the  families  of  the  de- 
pendents of  soldiers  who  have  gone  to 
the  border,  t.3  ,'«e  them  in  their  homes 
struggling  and  to  hear  their  pathetic 
stories,  is  to  be  made  conscious  that 
we  can't  do  too  much  for  them  to 
make  them  comfortable  during  the 
breadwinners'   absence. 

This  is  what  the  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Aid  Association,  No.  79  Kilby 
street,  is  doing.  It  has  had  nearly 
forty  applications  up  to  date.  The 
average  amount  paid  to  families  in 
need  is  $8  a  week.  Some  families  get 
as  low  as  ?3  weekly;  others  as  high  as 
$14  for  the  same  time.  This  is  regu- 
lated according  to  the  size  of  the 
family. 

Many  are   helped   individually,   who 
have  come  with  their  pathetic  stories 
to    the  headquarters    on   Kilby'  street. . 
Already    $550    has    been    dispensed    in 
this   way. 

Many  cases  are  bound  to  be  touch- 
ing. The  people  who  ought  to  make 
their  needs  known  have,  in  some 
cases,  held  back.  They  have  suffered 
in  silence.  But  a  few  of  these  v 
forced  to  go  to  Kilby  street  and  tell 
about  their  straitened  circumstances. 
I  was  talking  to  a  mother  about 
her  married  son  last  week.  He  went 
away,  leaving  a  twenty-months-old 
child  and  a  sick  wife.  This  young 
man  of  twenty-four  had  every  pros- 
pect of  later  having  his  own  home. 
He  had  been  preparing  for  it.  He  had 
been  living  with  his  mother.  Then 
came  the  call  to  arms.  He  was  con- 
fronted by  two  duties — his  duty  to 
his  own  little  family  and  his  duty 
his   country. 

HEARD    CALL   TO   ARMS. 

"My  boy  felt  both  of  these,"  said 
his   mother  to  me. 

"I  told  him  he  must  decide  which 
to  do,  but  he  had  to  go,  as  he  be- 
longed to  the  militia.  But  he  has 
left  us  feelfhg  his  loss  more  than 
ever.  I  have  eight  children  to  care 
for  and  now  I  must  do  what  I  can 
lor  his  wife  and  child. 

"But  it's  only  little  that  I  have. 
This  stinting  yourself,  day  in  and  day 
out,  thinking  how  much  you  can 
spend  and  how  much  you  can't  spend 
— it  just  upset  my  son's  wife.  Some 
kind  person  has  given  her  a  short 
rest  in  a  country  town. 

"Do  you  think  my  son  will  be  shot"" 
asked   the  mother. 

This  question  has  been  put  to  me 
by  several  anxious  mothers.  Thev  all 
think  that  the  Mexicans  don't  fight 
fair  ana  slip  around  corners  tn  shoot 
our  men. 


HE  MAS  GOOD  TO   ALL. 

"Can  you  tell  me  when  he's  com- 
ing back  I  had  a  letter  from  my 
son  saying  he  thought  he  would  be 
back  in  a  month,"  she  continued.  "I 
tviah  I  really  knew  when  he  could 
tome  back.  He's  so  much  needed  now 
at  home.  I  hate  to  think  of  the  Win- 
ter coming  on  without  him.  He  was 
so  good  to  us  all.  I  don't  think  that 
lie  wanted  to  go  away  from  his  fam- 
ily,, but  they  told  him  he  must  go  and 
so  he  went. 

"We  are  just  getting  along  with 
what  we  have.  It's  but  a  little.  We 
have  been  helped  by  this  society,  but 
it's  not  like  having  your  own  to  help 
you. 

"But  then  I  must  not  complain  as 
long  as  we  are  all  well,  but  1  would 
like  to  see  my  soldier  boy  again.  He's 
my  oldest.  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
get  along  unless  he  comes  back  soon 
I  to  get  his  old  job." 

This  mother  was  just  worn  out 
thinking  about  her  boy  and  what  she 
could  do  to  keep  her  South  Boston 
home.  It's  hard  to  face  poverty  daily 
in  every  shape  with  the  soldier  boy 
away  and  no  money  coming  into  the 
home.  When  Saturday  night  comes 
the  kiddies  look  for  some  candy,  but 
since  "Charlie"  has  been  away,  they 
have  had  to  think  of  past  Saturday 
nights,  as  the  present  ones  give  them 
nothing. 

BLIIVD   MOTHER  WEEPS. 

Lying-  in  a  bed  over  in  one  of  the 
congested  districts  of  East  Boi«on,  I 
found  the  mother  of  nine  living  chil- 
dren weeping  over  the  absence  of  her 
soldier  boy. 

For  some  time  past  she  has  been 
blind.  There  is  no  hope  for  her  in 
this  respect.  Depending  upon  the 
earnings  of  this  eighteen-year-old 
boy,  she  felt  another  great  sorrow 
had  come  to  her. 

others  of  the  family  are  working, 
but  not  getting  very  much.  This  boy 
did  very  well  and  helped  the  mother. 

She  could  hardly  speak  in  telling 
her  misfortunes.  She  thought  the 
loss  Q^f  sight  was  bad  enough,  but 
when  Johnnie  went  away,  she  kept 
thinking  she  would  not  hear  his  voice 
again  in  the  house.  This  kept  worry- 
ing her.  If  she  could  only  see,  there 
is  much  that  she  could  do  around  the 
house,  but  with  the  loss  of  her  sight 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  and  most 
of   the    time    is    spent    in    bed. 

She  thinks  she  will  not  get  so 
hungry  if  she  continues  to  lie  in  bed. 

"I  think  your  boy  will  come  back," 
T  told  her.  Anyway,  efforts  are  un- 
derway  to   make   this   arrangement. 

She  rose  up  in  bed  and  asked:  "Do 
you  think  my  boy  will   come  back.'" 

I  suppose    it   was   the   best   piece   of 
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news     that     she     had     heard     from     i  | 
stranger    in    some    time. 

"Yes!  I  feel  that  you'll  get  your  hoy! 
hack,  but  you  must  not  put  too  much; 
dependence  upon  his  staying  :it 
home." 

In  her  weakened  condition  she  went 
over   with   a   friend   to   the   headquar- 
ters   on    Kilby    street    and     told    her! 
story.     They  have  helped  her. 

It  was  just  after  this,  I  saw  her. 

ASKS  OXLY  FOR  HER  BOY. 

"I  don't  want  help,"  she  said,  "I 
want  the  boy.  I  feel  that  we  could 
get  along  then.  If  they  take  him  I 
cannot  get  along.  If  they  will  only; 
let  me  have  my  boy  to  help  me  I  will 
be  happy." 

I  told  her  again  she  would  see  hef^ 
boy,  and  to  try  and  keep  her  courage. 
But  what  mockery  to  ask  a  poor  blind 
mother  to  keep  up  her  courage  when 
everything  seemed  so  dark  and  uncertain 
in  that  home. 

There  was  Lilian,  twelve  years  old, 
who  goes  to  school.  She  also  does  the 
cooking.  A  bright  and  cheerful  child 
trying  to  do  a  mother's  duty  to  all  the 
rest. 

"There  are  times  when  I  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat,"  she  continued.  "I  give 
it  to  my  children.  I  say  this  to  mvself, 
'What's  the  use  of  my  eating?'  I  can't 
see,  I  can't  do  nothing.  To  be  blind  and 
to  be  unable  to  do  anything  is  hard.' 

'I  would  be  glad  to  stsy  MisS,  though, 
if  I  could  only  clasp  my  boy's  hand 
again  to  know  that  he's  home  and  that 
I  shall  have  him  with  me.  I  do  need 
h*s  help.  I  can't  spare  him.  There  are 
others  who  will  not  be  missed  like 
him.  Sow  the  chief  support  of  my 
family  comes  upon  my  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter.  She  only  gets  $7 
a  week,  but  that  does  not  go  far. 

"I  must  keep  Up.  N0  one  cares  for 
you  wheja  you  are  getting  old  and 
•blind.  It  is  just  a  little  comfort  that 
I  want.  It  is  just  my  boy  who  has 
■  lone  so  much  for  me.  I  must  have 
him  back.  He  must  stay  with  me.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  I  shall  live." 
..  The  poor  mother  became  hysterical. 
When  others  came  to  her  rescue,  I 
felt  that  I  should  go. 

MANY  PATHETIC  CASES. 

But  that  blind  mother  with  her 
cares  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind.  I 
have  since  learned  that  her  boy  may 
come  back  to  her.  I  would  like  to  be 
there  when  he  enters  her  humble 
home  and  receives  her  warm  wel- 
come. 

Poor  mother!  There  are  other 
cases  just  as  heartrending  as  this 
one.  If  there  is  one  in  East  Boston, 
there  are  others  in  South  Boston,  and 
a  few  in  Cambridge,  and  still  others 
in  the  South  End.  All  wanting  to 
hear  from  the  soldier  boys  and  won- 
dering when  they  are  coming  home? 

In  every  home  I  visited  I  found  the 
need  of  money,  but  the  anxiety  circles 
around  the  hope  that  the  soldier  boy 
will  soon  come  home. 

Mothers  and  wives  have  all  the 
same    questions. 

Many  I  know  are  suffering  in 
silence,  missing  the  regular  pay  en- 
velope and  obliged  to  depend  upon 
relatives. 

Many  go  to  Kilby  street  headquar- 
ters. Naturally  they  dislike  publicity. 
They  have  regular  payments  to  make 
on  rent,  furniture  and  other  things, 
and  they  have  lived  on  small  margin* 
for  some  time. 

They  cannot  get  over  feeling  these 
gifts  of  money  are  charity. 

JUSTICE,  NOT  CHARITY. 

To  one  young  mother  in  the  South 
End,  with  her  twenty-months-old 
baby,  I  said: 

"This  is  not  charity  you  are  receiv- 
ing. It  is  justice.  Your  husband  ha? 
gone  at  the  call  of  his  country  and 
you  are  not  to  suffer.  You  must  make 
your  wants  known  and  the  Special  Aid 
Society  will  do  everything  in  its  pow- 
er to  aid  you." 

It  was  hard  to  convince  her  that  in 
receiving  aid  she  was  not  getting 
charity,  but  getting  what  justice 
would  award  her.  She  demurred  at 
my  explanation. 


your    husband,    is    it?"    she    said. 

I  acknowledged  she  was  right. 

To  go  Into  the  homes  and  find 
young  wives  and  mothers  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation,  is 
the  sight  that  awaits  any  visitor  at 
these  homes. 

They  will  tell  you  under  cover  they 
are  not  having  this  Summer  the 
happy  time  they  had  last  Summer 
when    husband    was    home. 

These  dependents  need  friendly  vis- 
itors.     They    will    read    letters    froir 
El  Paso  or  Columbus,  N.  M.     The  let- 
ters are  not  all  cheerful.     They  have, 
some  ead  strains  in  them. 

You  will  find  out  how  many  of  the 
soldier  boys  are  thinking  of  home.  I 
did  in  several  instances.  They  are 
thinking  about  horhe  and  dear  ones. 

Can  you  blame  them? 

A  friendly  visitor  at.  the  homes  of 
the  dependents  will  do  a  world  oi 
good.  Why  not  go  down  and  talk  ii 
over  with  F.  V\  .  Morey,  No.  79  Killv 
street?  He  could  tell  you  what  to  di 
in  this  particular.  Let  us  cheer  up 
the  dependents  and  let  us  try  t»  keep 
^ym-  fcia.gpy  -a.nd-JlODef.  tiL 
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A  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Every  time  any  American  lookw^tj^. 
anceled  postage  stamp,  he  ought  to 
think  of  Marcus  P.  Norton,  the  man 
who  invented  the  machine  tha.;,  cancels 
it,  and  of  Mrs.  Norton— a  little  old 
Jiady,  past  eighty,  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  nearbrJiUnd.  And  every 
one  of  the  hundred  millions  of  us 
ought  to  feel  ashamed. 

Norton  was  a  lawyer  living  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.  He  invented  a  cancelling  ma- 
chine in  1853.  He  patented  it,  and  let 
the  postoffice  department  have  it  for 
nothing  for  several  years,  confident 
that  eventually  he  would  he  paid  ade- 
quately for  his  invention.  He  gave 
years  of  his  life  to  it,  and  lost  his  legal 
practice  through  it.  Uncle  Sam  gladly 
used  the  machine,  but  ignored  its  gen- 
erous inventor,  and  has  kept  right  on 
ignoring  him. 

The  postoffice  department  acknowl- 
edges that  the  device  has  saved  the 
government  at  least  $20,000,000.  Back 
in  1870  the  senate  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  $100,000  to  Norton.  By  that 
time  Norton  was  bankrupted  by  the 
expense  of  pressing  his  claim  but  ha 
proudly  refused  to  settle  for  so  small 
a  fraction  of  what  the  government 
owed  him.  He  died  in  1890,  "crushed 
by  a  government  that  was  too  big  and 
clumsy  to  pay  a  simple  debt."  And  hia 
aged  wife  is  still  trying  to  collect  that 
dtihL 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment yet,"  she  says.  "They  will 
pay  it  some  time,  won't  they?"  Sure- 
ly such  faith  ought  not  to  go  unre- 
warded. 
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Blind  Peddlers  >i 

Held  For  License 


Blind  peddlers  must  pay  license  un- 
less  unable  to  perform  manual  labor. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Asislstant  At- 
1  torney-General  I.  E.  Brown,  rendered 
on  request  of  the  state  auditor  follow- 
ing a  query  received  from  Judge  H.  D. 
Lampey    of   Butler   county. 

In  answering  the  auditor's  question 
as  to  whether  anyone  who  is  unable  to 
perform  manual  labor  regardless  of  his 
eyesight  Is  permitted  by  Section  82, 
found  on  page  617  of  the  acts  of  1916, 
to  peddle  without  a  license,  he  states 
that  Section  82  of  the  license  act  of 
1915  provides  an  exemption  only  to 
persons  who  have  lost  their  eyesight, 
and  then  only  when  such  persons  are 
unable   to  perform   manual   labor." 


iXIS'P 


Blind  Woman  Plunges  to  Death. 

lg  off  the  porch  at  the  home 
ighter,  Mrs.  Louis  Wax- 
in  ol^Spring  street  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Molly  Horowitz  of 
New  York,  aged  63,  plunged  to  in- 
stant death.  Mrs.  Horowitz  who  is  to- 
tally blind  was  left  alone  with  a  six- 
year-old  boy,  son  oi  Mr.  and-  Mrs. 
Waxroann,  while  Mrs.  Waxmann  was 
in  the  house  cooking.  Shortly  before'"' 
5  o'clock  Mrs.  Horowitz  arose  and 
desired  to  enter  the  home,  led  by  the 
boy.  The  little  fellow  was  on  tie  in- 
side holding  her  hand  but  Mrs.  Horo- 
witz evidently  made  a  misstep  to  the 
side  and  plunged  down,  landing  on 
her  head.  A  fractured  sknll  and  in- 
stant death  followed.  Medical  Exam- 
iner Dr.  fr.  H.  Buffum  was  called  and 
attended  to  the  case. 


HARD .  ^   (311) 


1915. 

Becomes  Blind  During  Night. 

A  young  ^faBWHr^uest   at   Parker's 
boarding   bonne   at    North    Hero,    who 

whenWhe    nffrci 

grees  to   the   shade   became   suddenly 

blind. 

The  young  woman,  who  is  said  to  be 
a  trained  nurse  from  Albany,  N.  Y., 
woke  up  blind  the  next  morning,  the 
change  taking  place  during  the  night. 
That  day  she  was  taken  home  by  a 
friend  who  accompanied  her  and 
nothing  has  been  heard  since  as  to 
whether  she  has  recovered  her  sight 
or  not. 

She  wore  glasses,  the  lenses  of 
which  were  very  powerful. 


went  fishing  at  the  North  Hero  bridge 
Tcury    registered    92    de- 
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CATNIP  MAN'S 
DAUGHTER  DIES 

Now  Blind  John  Dolphin 
Is  Left  Alone 


John  Dolphin,  the  blind  catnip  man 
who  formerly  sold  his  wares  in  front 
of  the  Old  Granary  Burying  Ground, 
sat  alone  in  darkness  in  his  room  at 
13  Albion  street  last  night  with  the 
dead  body  of  his  daughter  lying  in  a 
coffin  near  him.  His  daughter,  Grac-;, 
was  23  years  old.  and  for  the  last  nv- 
its  had  been  the  victim  of  consump- 
tion. Yesterday  morning  she  died  ill 
the  Mattapan  Consumptives'  Hospital 
and  now  Old  Blind  John  is  alone  in  his 
little   room. 

"Shf  was  the  only  bright  spot  in  mv 
life."  he  said  last  night.  "Ever  since 
her  mother  died  T  have  been  a  mother, 
a  nurse  and  a  father  to  her.  All  th<: 
time  when  she  was  ill,  before  they 
took  her  to  the  hospital,  I  tended  her, 
but   now    I    can't  even   do    that." 


lay,  July  29,  1916. 

'home  nearlyIost  by 
husband's  blindness 

Save£|Iorae  Wards  Off  Evic- 
tion by  Paying  Rent — Wife  a 
Capable  Business  Woman. 

A  wage  earner  in  comfortable  eir- 
jmstances  became  blind  last  Decem- 

er.  Since  then  he  has  had  eight 
operations  performed  on  his  eyes. 

To  pay  the  expense  of  this  futile  ef- 
fort to  give  her  husband  back  his 
eight  and  to  provide  for  her  three 
small  children  in  the  meantime,  the 
wife  sold,  piece  by  piece,  all  the  fur- 
niture in  the  home. 

Finally  the  family  was  forced  to 
move  to  the  home  of  the  husband's 
parents,  and  his  father,  a  man  of 
seventy,  has  been  the  only  support  of 
the  seven  who  have  been  forced  to 
live  In  four  small  rooms.  He  earns  $7 
a  week  as  a  presser. 

Yesterday  the  children,  parents  and 
grandparents  faced  eviction  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  The  Evening  Mail 
Save-a-Home  fund  pa:d  the  rftnt. 

Apparently  there  is  little  hope  of 
the  husband's  recovering  his  sight 
and  the  wife  is  anxious  to  go  to  work. 
She  is  twenty-six  years  old,  and  oi 
fine  appearance.  She  is  a  capable,  ejt> 
perienced  business  woman,  has  been 
cashier  in  a  drug  store,  and  at  one 
time  was  in  charge  of  a  postoffice 
sub-station. 

The  Save-a-Home  fund  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  hag  a 
'good   position   for  her. 


rhursdayi  August  3,  1916. 

BlinAMan  Is  Robbed 
5  Times  in  6  Months 

PjjjMg*  of  the  East  Twenty-second 
street"  station  are  to-day  looking*  for 
the  man  "«vho  enticed  Jan  Van  Cort- 
land, a  blind  actor,  to  his  rooms  and 
took  everything  he  had.  Not  satis- 
fied with  a  watch,  chain,  money  and 
some  cosmetics,  the  thief  took  all  his 
clothes.  This  is  the  fifth  time  within 
the  last  half  year  that  Van  Cortland 
has  been  robbed,  and  each  time  he  has 
been  unable  to  reoover  anything*  be- 
cause he  could  not  describe  the  robber. 

Van  Cortland  lost  his  eyesight  last 
Christmas  from  a  blow  on  the  head  by 
thugs,  who  felled  him  and  then  took 
his  money. 


fK  W     TVTfeK  K      ■-}  :&N 
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Sunday,   August   6,    1916. 


btLIEVE  MISS 
:0LFEH  IS  BLIMP 

Father  and  Friends  of  Severn  Ker,  of 

Pittsburg  Think  That  Heat  Attack 

Caused  Him  to  Wander  Away. 


[special  despatch  to  the  herald.] 
PITTSBURG,  Pa..  Saturday.— kore  than 
one  hundred  boy  scouts  joined  to- 
day in  a  search  for  Severn  Ker,  nineteen 
years  old,  the  young  Sharon  golfer,  who 
disappeared  soon  after  leaving  the  Stan- 
ton Heights  Golf  Club  between  noon  and 
one  o'clock  Thursday. 

Colonel  H.  P.  Bope,  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  assured  the  missing 
youth's  father,  Severn  P.  Ker,  this  morn- 
ing that  he  would  have  between  100  and  200 
boy  scouts  at  the  Stanton  Heights  Golf 
Club  at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  to  scour 
the  viqinity. 

Mr.  Ker,  who  is  president  of  the  Sharon 
Steel   Hoop  Company,    said  he  is  positive 
is  son  is  suffering  from  temporary  blind- 
ess,   superinduced  by  an  attack  of  heat 
hile  playing  golf  Thursday  morning. 
I   believe,"   Mr.    Ker   said,    "that   he  is 
ming  around  in  a  half  dazed  condition, 
unable   to   make   known    his   affliction   or 
tell  where  he  wants  to  go." 

Other  relatives  and  friends  of  the  miss- 
ing youth  believe  he  is  a  victim  of  an  at- 
tack of  heal  similar  to  one  which  made 
him  blind  for  four  days  after  participating 
In  a  golf  tournament  at  the  New  Castle 
Club  about  a  year  ago. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  T.  EAGX.E 

Sunday,   August   13,  1916. 

OLD  FRENCH  TEACHER 

HOPELESSLY  BLIND, 
BROKEN  IN  SPIRIT 


■ 

After    Thjh^OfGars'     Service, 

Louis  Feljnigjrfresque  Receives 

Pension  Pittance. 


TAUGHT       IX       JAMAICA       H.       S. 


When    a    Youns    Man    He    Served    in 

French  Army — An  Officer 

of  French  Academy. 


Hopelessly  blind,  broken  in  spirit 
and  a  nervous  wreck,  the  victim,  his 
friends  believe,  of  an  injustice  that 
rarely  befalls  a  faithful  old  employee 
of  the  city,  Louis  Fennebresque, 
teacher  of  French,  who  had  been  for 
nearly  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York, 
is  spending  his  declining  years  with  his 
wife  at  his  modest  little  home,  Beau- 
sejour.  Floral  Park,  the  recipient  of 
only  J725  a  year  pension  when  he  is 
rightfully  entitled  to  a.  pension  of  be- 
tween $1,200  and  $1,300  yearly,  repre- 
senting half  his  salary  as  a  teacher. 

"We  cannot  possibly  get  along  on 
$60  a  month,"  Mrs.  Fennebresque  tear- 
fully told  an  Eagle  reporter,  "when 
one  considers  the  medical  attention 
and  a  nurse  required  by  my  husband. 
Without  medical  care,  and  at  the  best, 
this  sum  would  be  little  enough  tj 
scrape  along  on.  I  am  almost  at  mv 
wits'  end.';  <o  know  what  we  ar*  going 
to  do.  I  still  have  hope,  however,  that 
the  good  friends  who  are  working  In 
my  poor  husband's  behalf  will  finally 
succeed  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the 
Board  of  Education  to  a  realization 
that  he  is  entitled  to  better  considera- 
tion." 

Mr.  Fennebresque  is  nearly  73  years 
of  age.  He  was  compelled  to  quit 
teaching  at  the  Jamaica  High  School 
last  February  because  cataracts  had 
formed  on  his  eyes.  A  specialist  ad- 
vised an  operation  for  the  removal  of 
the  cataracts.  A  few  days  before  the 
time  set  for  the  operation  Mr.  Fenne- 
bresque requested  his  wife  to  telephone 
his  superior  at  the  Jamaica  High 
School  and  find  out  if  he  would  re- 
ceive the  "superior  merit"  for  which 
he  had  been  struggling  five  years,  and 
which  he  felt  was  being  unjustly  with- 
held from  him,  the  "superior  merit" 
which  would  entitle  him  to  an  increase 
in  salary  and  an  increased  pension, 
apart  from  the  honor  the  distinction 
conferred.  When  his  wife  reported  to 
Mr.  Fennebresque  that  she  had  been 
told  he  would  not  receive  the  "supe- 
rior merit"  unless  he  returned  to  the 
system,  the  elderly  teacher,  who  had 
completed  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
years  of  service,  expressed  himself 
bitterly  over  the  disappointment. 
Three  days  later  he  suffered  a  mental 
and  physical  collapse.  He  had  to  be 
taken  to  a  sanitarium,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  it  was  too  late  t<J 
save  his  eyesight.  He  is  now  hope- 
lessly blind. 


s5 


.  According  to  Mrs.  Fennebresque  her 
husband  has  always  been  rated  an 
"Al"  teacher  by  his  superiors  in  the 
system,  and  Superintendent  Maxwell 
once  rated  him  at  9  9  per  cent,  for  his 
English. 

Louis  Fennebresque  has  had  an  in- 
teresting    career.      Born     August     19. 
1844,  in  a  little  village  in  the  suburbs 
of  Tours,  France,  he  received  his  earlv 
schooling  from  the  Christian  Brothers, 
then  from  the  Jesuits,  and  when  one  of 
his     uncles     was     appointed     by     the 
French  government  to  the  high  office 
of  regent  of  the  University  of  Poitiers 
he    went    to    the    Lycee    Imperial    of 
Tours,  where  he  completed  his  studies. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bacheliere 
desLettres"  and  was  for  two  years  tutor 
in  the  Lycee  of  Tours.      In  December. 
1866,    he    enlisted    in    a    regiment     of 
light  cavalry.     As  a  non-commissioned 
officer  later  he  was  assigned  to  a  regi- 
ment on  duty  in  the  Province  of  Ora.i, 
Algeria.     Mr.  Fennebresque  fousrht  In 
the     Franco-Prussian     War,      1870-71, 
and  near  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.    In 
1878    he    retired    from    the    army     and 
went  into  business  in  Paris.     Mr.  Fen- 
nebresque came  to  the  United  States  in 
1886  and  began  his  career  as  a  teacher, 
first    in    private    schools    and    then    in 
public  schools.      At  one  time  Mr.  Fen- 
nebresque conducted  a  select  boarding 
school  and  day  school  for  young  wom- 
en  at    Newport,    R.    I.,    known    as   tha 
Newport  School  of  Language*  and  Art. 
Among   his  pupils  were  a  number  of 
the    young   society    buds,    and    one    of 
those  in  his  cl'iss  wa.~  Mips  Oathleen  G. 
Neilson,  now  Mrs.  Reginald  C.  Vander- 
bilt. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Fennebresque  and  the  valuable  co- 
operation of  the  late  Frederick  R.  Cou- 
dert  that  the  study  of  French  was  con- 
tinued in  the    elementary    schools      In 
October,   1891.   Mr.  Fennebresque' was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
Co  teach   English  to  foreigners  in  the 
evening  schools.      He  went  to  the  Ja- 
maica High  School  in   1906  and  there, 
founded   the   Cercle   Francais   in    1907 
and    succeeded    in    having   it   affiliated 
with    the    Federation    of    French    Alli- 
ances in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Every   jcar   for   the   past    five   years    %\ 
silver  medal  was  presented  to  the  best 
student    of    Trench    in    the    Jamaica 
school.      Mr    Fennebresque  received  in 
1907    from    the     French     government, 
through    the    Minister    of    Public    In- 
struction, an  appointment  as  an  officer 
of  the  Academy  of  France  in  recogni- 
tion   of   his    services    rendered    to    the 
French  language  in  this  country. 

In  1887  Mr.  Fennebresque  married 
Miss  Louise  Van  Erp.  The  eouple 
have  one  son.  George,  who  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Jamaica  High  School,  and  is 
now  in  business  at  Boston.  Mass 
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lay,  August  13,  1916. 
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««W  for  Man  Nearl^JJIInd. 
Dennid^Cfciningham.  GO  years  oIcTand 
homeles«rtr going  blind,  the  specialists 
at  Bellevue  said  yesterday.  Dennis  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  yesterday  after- 
noon by  Patrolman  Golden  of  the  West 
Forty-seventh  Street  Station,  who  had 
found  him  wandering  in  West  Fifty. 
fourth  Street.  The  man  has  no  means 
waf^'ft  and  lieutenant  Hosman,  who 
&«♦  ?l  he  poLlce  stfition  desk,  asked 
™at    the    case    be    made    public    to    glv? 

h^e^r'hll,ai,rl,ropi^  I)fe,so"  a  chance3  1 
help  the  old  man.  Cunningham  was  half- 
starved  when  found  and  unable  to  &. 
hwer  Questions  coherently 
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AT  ST.  ANN  DE  BEAUPRE 


/ 


Marcel  Roberge  Says  TTI_h|||  jni^,  ,  , 
Gather  ^Hoping  Eyesight  AV111  Be  Re- 
»tore^  ^L^ 

Accoraing  to  Marcel  Roberge,  15 
Kingsbury  street,  president  of  Mistral 
club,  .who  returned  last  week  from  a 
vacation  of  six  weeks  passed  in  Can- 
ada, he  saw  50,000  pilgrims  gathered  at 
St.  Anne.de  Beaupre  from  all  parts  of 
America,  with  hundreds  of  them  wounded 
men  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe  seek- 
ing  recovery   from   diseases   or   wounds. 

The  large  gathering  was  in  observ- 
ance on  a  large  scale  of  the  feast  of 
St.  Anne,  which  was  July  22. 

The  soldiers  present  were  those  who 
had  been  transported  to  their  homes 
in  Canada  with  the  hope  they  would 
recover,    sooner.     Many    of    them    were 


M,r-  Roberge  during  his  visit  met  sev- 
eral ■Worcester  people  in  Canada,  travel- 
mrg,„and  amon=  them  was  Paul  Tasse,  16 
wall  street,  who  has  returned  home  Mr 
Tasse  was  with  his  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  was  on  an  automobile 
tour  of  Canada.  He  also  met  Ernest 
Trahan,  son  of  Camille  Trahan,  230  Pleas- 
ant street. 

.T,hre  s°n  ,was.  at  Chateaugay,  a  suburb 
of  Montreal,  with  his  mother,  and  is  soon 
to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment as  a  stenographer  in  a  Montreal 

f£urt1ir-ilIl\Tranan  was  vice  President  of 
the  Mistral  club  and  was  active  in 
Worcester  musical  organizations  and  in 
Notre  Dame  parish. 


WORCES1  £>S  (110)' 
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Sippo; 


AT  SHE  WISHED  TO  SEE 

ppose  it  were  given  you  to  live  perpetually  in  a 

without  a  leg,  an  arm  and  sometimes' vorn  0f  iight)  0f  winding  rivers,  gleaming  forever  in 
with   one   of  each   missing.  °  °     *  D 

Many  blind  also  were  in  attendance,  i  fadeless  sun,  of  pleasant  trees,  flowers  and,  when  you 
all    hoping    that    by    an    appeal    to    St.  _       ,,       .     ...        _,,    -,       ...  ,    ,      ,     ....  ,   .         , 

Anne  from  the  foot  of  the  shrine  their  would,  of  cities  filled  with  stately  bu'ldings  and  laced 
sight  would  be  restored.  ^^  coo]    ^ady  drives. 

Observance    of    the    feast    day    opened 
with  a  procession  led  by  high- Catholic  Suppose  this  were  given  you,  but  at  the  same  time 

church  officials,  and  with  the  Redemp-  _  ,       .    ,       ,,    ,  ,    ..         .  .  .,        ,..,, 

torist   fathers   in    charge    of     the     old  rou   were   denied  all   human   relationships,   the  little 
church,   the  new   basilica  and   the  shrine  ;Veryday  give  and  take,  friendship,  love, 
out  in   full   force   and   by   the   thousands 
of  pilgrims  marching  behind  the  many  Greatly   we    prize   the    beauties    of    the    material 

CleThey  profession  was  thru  the  grounds  world.  We  master  it  so  that  it  will  be  ever  more  and 
of  the  basilica  and  was  witnessed  by  j^re  beautiful  in  its  appearance  and  in  its  correlation 
thousands    of    sightseers    who    lined    the  *" 

march.  fo  our  use-     And  yet  is  it  not  true  that  this  world  of 

came  '£  a^Tose*  with  a' hIol em"  high  external  beauty  is  o0ly  secondary?  Do  we  not  set  first 
mass,  with  the  large  edifice  filled  to  in(j  cnietest  store  upon  the  human  relationships  of 
overflowing.  -,fa-> 

Mr.    Roberge    said:—  .      ;  lue ' 

"At  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  there  is  being 
constructed,  outdoors  and  at  an  enormous  Let  this   be   the  answer:      In   ban   Francisco   the 

cost,   the  stations   of  the   cross    each   fig-  Jth       d  woman  who  had  been   N'— '    f7ftM\  T 

ure  in  life  size,  and  the  whole  ot   Dronze,  *  ■^^^■p 

which  will  be  the  only  stations  of  the  kind  vas  operated  on  by  skillful  surgeons.  Her  sight  was 
in    the    world    and    which    will    take    years  .       _    .  .  .  cc     ■• 

to  complete,  owing  to  the  means  the  Re-  -estored.     Before  the  bandages  were  taken  off  she  was 
demptorist  'fathers    have    of    getting    the  lske(j  Wnat  sb_e  wanted  to  see  first, 
purchase  money.  .  . 

"The  Redemptorist  fathers  in  charge  of  Much  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  experience 

the  basilica  and  grounds  are  having  these  >f  blindness  migM  lead  ug  to  believe  that  this  woman 

life-size    stations    erected    with    gifts    left      A   ,  .   . 

by  persons  grateful  for  cures  they  be-  *ouId  long  first  to  view  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky, 
lieved  were  performed  thru  faithful  visits  ,f  sunsets,  gleaming  mountains.  But  such  was  not 
to  the  shrine. 

"The   stations   are   being   erected   on   a   he  woman  s  wish.     Asked  what  she  wanted  to  see,  the 
hill    near   the    basilica,    and    so    far   there  -incworoH- 

are  three  of  them.  It  is  believed  it  will  be  *oman  answered, 
many  years  before  the  14  are  set  up.  "It  is  my  son,  mv  great  big  boy.     Even  now  I  am 

"I  was  in  St.   Anne  de  Beaupre  the  day 
before  the  feast,  and  the  town  was  grad-  =ure  1  know  how  he  looks,  but,  oh,  how  I  have  longed 
ually  becoming  filled  with   the  pilgrims,      -pallv  in  coo  ViiTnt" 

"The  sight  of  so  many  persons,  especial-  ■  ca"J  <-u  bee  m™-- 
ly  of  so  many  wounded  men  in  uniforms 
of  the  Canadian  contingents  who  had  re- 
ceived their  wounds  in  Europe  and  of  so 
many  blind  soldiers,  also  put  in  that  con- 
dition while  doing  their  bit,  was  one  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

"Montreal  is  experiencing  a  boom  in  all 
lines  of  business,  altho  the  scarcity  of 
men  is  being  felt.  Real  estate  is  active, 
and  banks  report  a  good  business.  New 
country  is  being  opened  up  in  the  vicinity 
for  home  sites,  and  taken  altogether  Mon- 
treal apparently  is  feeling  but  slightly  the 
effects  of  the  war. 

The  city  has  outgrown  the  war  fever 
stage  and  is  settled  down  to  good  busi- 
ness, altho  uniformed  men  still  are  plenti- 
ful. 

"One  seldom  sees  a  French-Canadian  in 
uniform.  I  was  told  they  are  not  enlisting, 
as  it  is  believed  they  should  remain  at 
home  to  help  their  own  race. 

"French-Canadians  at  first  were  rush- 
ing in  large  numbers  to  the  colors,  and 
thousands  of  them  were  in  the  first  con- 
tingents that  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the 
fighting  over  in  Europe,  so  the  leaders 
in  Canada  are  advising  them  to  remain  at 
home  now,  so  I  learned  from  conversing 
with   the   men   supposed   to   know. 

"According  to  these  men,  a  great  effort 
is  being  made  to  enlist  regiments  com- 
posed exclusively  of  men  born  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  or  Scotland,  altho  the  lat- 
ter born  men  have  enlisted  in  large  num- 
bers, and  the  recruiting  officers  are  mak- 
ing this  fact  known  with  the  hope  they 
will    quickly    fill   the    ranks." 
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*#anny  Lowenrorth, a  hlu^man  who! 
says  he  was  once  an  SW^^was  ar- 
rested yesterday  in  a  Spring  street 
boarding  house  by  Inspector  Westgate 
of  headquarters  for  .the  New  Bedford 
police,  who  hold  a  complaint,  charging 
him  with  jumping  a  board  bill  of  $7., 
Lowenrorth  admitted  that  he  left  with- 
out paying  his  bill,  hut  said  he  was 
short  of  money  and  had  written  to  his 
brother,  who  would  send  the  cash. 

The  New   Bedford   police     say     that, 
Lowenrorth  posed  as  a  theatrical  man 
negotiating   for   the    purchase    of   New- 
Bedford  motion     picture     theater,     but 
left  without  saying  goodbye.    His  story 
to  the  local   police  of  how   he  became 
blind  was  interesting.    Five  years  ago, 
while   a   performance    was  in    progress 
one  night,  he  received  a  telegram  that 
a  sister  was  dead,   and  the  shock   af- 
fected him  so  that     he     was     stricken  I 
blind  on  the  spot.     Doctors  have  given1 
hopes   of  restoring   his   sight,   he   said,; 
but.  the  process   is  going  to  cost  con- 
siderable money. 
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Blind  people—those  who  have 
been*Tf(5T!n?nn^— kre,  as  is  well 
known,  exceedingly  clever  with 
their  fingers,  but  it  is  not  often 
we  hear  of  a  watchmaker  who  was 
born  blind,  and  yet  there  have  been 
instances  of  the  kind. 

A  famous  blind  watchmaker  lived 
at  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land. His  name  was  Rippin,  and 
though  completely  blind  he  could 
take  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again  watches  of  most  delicate  con- 
struction with  the  greatest  ease 
and  in  quicker  time  than  most 
watchmakers  who  have  the  advan- 
tages   of   good   eyesight. 

On  one  occasion  some  of  the  tiny 
wheels  and  screws  used  in  his  trade 
were  stolen  from  him,  but  the  thief 
was  captured  with  the  property  on 
his  person,  and' Rippin  identified  it 
by  his  delicate  sense  of  touch.  A 
Barnstable  watch  and  clock  maker 
brought  up  his  blind  son  to  hia 
trade,  and  he  proved  so  skilful  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  he  de- 
tected faults  in  timepieces  which 
other   tradesmen   had  failed  to  dis- 
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d&  Id  am  McClelland, 
bljjjp  preacher,  dead 

New  York,  Sept.  6. — Rev.  Dr. 
Adam  McClelland,  who  at  the  ago 
of  18  years  came  to  .this  country  as 
a  blind  Irish  immigrant,  died  of 
pneumonia  at  his  Brooklyn  home  on 
Monday  after  nearly  sixty  years  of 
work  as  minister,  professor  StUS 
teacher  of  the  blind.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1833  and  lost  his  sight 
at.  the  age  of  T.  Despite  this  handi- 
cap he  studied  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, which  later  gave  Him  a  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man in  Brooklyn,  resigning  to  be- 
come professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  at  Dubuque,  la.  This  chair 
he  surrendered  in  1904. 
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On  ThufWraiy  evening  August  24th,  we 
were  favored  with  a  fine  entertainment  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  blind  soloist,  reciter 
and  impersonator.  «^PJ^Wal^solos  were 
rendered  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sam 
Reed,  and  Mr.  Thompson  showed  much 
ability  in  impersonating  and  his  recitations 
in  poetry  were  much  enjoyed.  His  fund 
of  stories  caused  much  merriment. 


A  WindGirVs  Creed 


Nv 


The    following    verses  were  re- 
cently    quoted    by   a  speaker  at  a 
Northfield  Conference.  The  author 
is, unknown. 
I  know  what  mother's  face  is  like, 

Although  I    cannot  see- 
It's  like  the  music  of  a  bell,. 
It's  like  the  roses  I  can  smell, 
It's  like  the  stories  faries  tell-- 

All  these  it's    like  tome. 

I  know  what  father's    face  is  like- 

I'm  sure  I  know  it  all- 
It's  like  his  foot  upon  the  stair, 
It's  like  his  whistle  on  the  air, 
ilt's  like  his    arms   which  take  such 
care 

And  never  let  me  fall. 

And  I  can  tell  what    God  is   like— 

The  God  whom  no  one  sees- 
He's  everything-  my  mother  means, 
He's  everything   my  father  seems, 
lie's  fairer  than  my  fondest  dream 
And  greater  than  all  these.      _^ , 
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.HAPPY"    O'LOUGHLIN     OFF 

ON     LONG    VACATION    TRIP. 


o 


ru^oughlin.  otherwise  known  and 
itst  l&nuMir  known  to  every  native  of 
Haverhill  aT'"Happy."  manager  and  pres- 
nt  of  the  Merrimack  club  of  this  clt> , 
who  has  been  totally  blind  for  many 
rs,  leaves  tomoi  ro^*^e^«Jwa*rf68fl»"fc>ng 
i  since  he  lost  his  sight.  With  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Jeremiah  McCarthy  and  his 
niece,  her  daughter,  Miss  Grace  McCar- 
thy, he  is  going  to  Albany,  *'ien  down  the 
Hudson  river  to  New  York,  where  the 
partv  will  remain  a  week  for  the  opening 
of  the  fall  shows,  before  going  on  to  the 
Middle  w  est.  After  leaving  New  York 
City  thev  will  go  to  riuffalo.  thenoe  to 
Detroit,  and  from  there  to  Mt.  Clemens, 
to  the  famous  French  Lick  Springs  where 
"Happv"  will  take  the  baths.  He  ex- 
pects to  return  about  October  2  being 
gone  about  three  weeks  or  a  little  more. 


OHNNIE  IS  SOME 
^  „  GREAT  FELLOW 


Totally  Blind,  Burkarth  is  Al 

most  as  Happy  as  Though 

He  Could  See. 


VISITING  FRIENDS 

IN  THIS  CITY  NOW 


"Johnnie"  Burkarth,  born  opti- 
mist, is  visiting  Waterbury.  "John- 
nie" may  be  and  is  no  doubt  a 
stranger  to  the  residents  of  this  city 
but  in  UUca,  N.  Y.,  he  is  better 
known  than  Governor  Whitman.  He 
is  very  popular  in  police  circles,  not 
as  a  yeggman  or  pickpocket,  but  as 
a  friend  of  everyone,  especially  the 
cops  and  a  prince  of  good  fellows. 
He  conducts  a  news  store,  which  is 
the  rendezvous  for  the  above  men- 
tioned minions  of  the  law  and  a 
large  following  of  friends.  Anyone 
visiting  Utica  and  fails  to  call  and 
pay  his  respects  to  "Johnnie"  haj 
missed  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  his  trip.  Although  totally  blind 
Mr  Burkarth  possesses  that  charac- 
teristic of  all  sightless  persons  of 
recognizing  persons  by  their  voice 
and  of  making  change  by- feeling  of 
the  coins  presented  to  him.  He  is 
as  equally  adept  at  both  of  these 
traits  and  rarely  makes  a  mistake. 
At  present  he  is  malting  an  auto  four 
with  friends  through  Connecticut, 
visiting  in  New  Britain  and  Hart- 
ford as  well  a.  sWaterbury.  He  was 
the  guest  of  Captain  and  Mrs  A.  L. 
Hauerwas  of  Easton  avenue  yester- 
day. 
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Sunday,  September   17,   1916. 

ELIST 
EPWORTH  CHURCH 


blind  evangelist,  the  Rev.  J 
an  Dyke,  will  preach  at  Epworth 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  tomorrow 
evening  at  7:30.  A  young  man  he  is 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal.  His 
words  are  very  forcible  and  his  utter- 
ance ready  and  full.  He  handles  God's 
word  fearlessly  and  gives  large  hopes 
of  future  success.  Do  not  fail  to  he§ 
him  tomorrow  night. 
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How  One  Ameri- 
can Girl  Fought 
Her  Way  Through 

All  Obstacles, 
Even  Threatened 
Blindness, 
to  Success 


Three  Photographs  of  Miss  Ida 
Adams,  the   Beautiful  Ameri- 
can Girl,  Whose  Experiences 
Prove  Once  Again  That  Fail- 
ure  Cannot   Come   to  Any 
One  Who  Refuses  to  Be  a 
"Quitter." 
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ISPATCHES  and  articles  from  England  dealing  with 
tneatncal  doings  there  have  recently  begun  to  contain 
numerous  laudatory  paragraphs  about  Ida  Adams,  an 
American  girl,  who  has  within  the  last  two  months  attained 
extraordinary  success  in  London.  The  English  apparently 
know  very  little  of  her  except  her  beauty,  grace  and  abilities. 
But  behind  these  notices  that  are  the  outward  symbols  of  suc- 
cess, lie3  one  of  the  best  sermons  upon  the  tolly  of  ever  giv- 
ing up  the  fight  while  there  is  an  ounce  of  strength  left  to 
fight  with.  Miss  Adams  has  had  a  battle  that  has  turned  her 
hair  to  silver.  But  it  has  also  turned  her  fortunes  into  gold. 
She  was  born  in  a  tiny  settlement  among  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia.  She  played,  barefooted,  with  the  other 
small  girls  of  the  village. 

But  ever  since  she  could  remember  there  had  been  sor- 
rowful glances  and  whispers.  She  knew  even  then  that  sooner 
or  later  she  would  become  blind. 

When  she  was  five  the  family  moved  to  Charleston,  West 
Virginia.  From  there,  when  she  was  eighteen,  she  ran  away 
to  go  upon  the  stage. 

She  came  on  to  New  York.    She  secured  third  place  from 
the  left  in  the  back  row  in  "Around  Town."    In  three  months 
she  was  promoted  to  a  part,  fighting  down  every  obstacle. 
She  passed  through  "The  Three  Twins'" 
and  "The  Pink  Lady";  flashed  for  a  time 
among  "The  Ziegfeld  Follies"  and  then 
won  notable  success  in  dancing  at  the 
Beaux  Arts. 

Suddenly  she  was  missing.  Smart  folk 
who  appreciated  her  asked  in  vain  for 
her.  "She  isn't  well;  she  cannot  dance 
now,"  was  all  they  could  learn. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  veil  of  dread 
that  had  hung  above  her  since  she  was 
two  years*  old  had  fallen.  She  was  going 
blind. 

"How  long  will  it  take,  doctor?"  she 
calmly  inquired  of  one  medical  attendant 
after  another. 

"One  does  not  know.  It  may  be  a 
few  weeks,  or  months— hardly,  a  year. 
Why  do  you  ask?"  they  answered. 

"Because,"  she  said,  serenely,  "when 
that  time  comes  I  shall  kill  myself." 

But  the  words  of  one  physician,  less 
final  in  his  judgment  than  the  others, 
echoed,  in  her  memory. 

"You  are  tired,  nervous,  overworked. 
Rest  may  do  a  great  deal  for  you." 

She  went  to  England.  She  sought  out 
a  little  unfashionable  inn.  She  walked 
every  day  until  she  was  tired  in  the  green 
lanes.       Staid     country     folk,     passing, 

i  curiously  at  the  young  girl  sitting  f>: 

or  walking  with  closed  eyes.  ■ 

For  five  months  she  had  awakened. 
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each  morning  in  the  dark.  The  brightest  sunlight  had  become 
as  twilight  to  hep.  Yet  one  morning  she  saw  a  sunbeam  lying 
across  the  carpet.  She  flung  her  arms  above  her  head  and 
danced.      Hope  was  born  again  in  her  heart. 

True,  she  bumped  painfully  against  the  edge  of  a  table 
She  could  not  see  well,  but  she  could  see  better  than  she  had 

One  day  she  met  a  friend  from  America. 

"Run  up  to  London  and  spend  a  few  days,"  he  advised. 

That  evening  she  danced  at  Cirro's.  Manager  Macdonald, 
who  was  about  to  offer  "Half  Past  Eight"  to  cheer  English 
audiences,  saw  her.    "We  need  her  here,"  he  said. 

'Miss  Adams  felt  uncertain  of  her  steps  that  night  at  the* 
opening  of  "Half  Past  Eight."  At  first  she  was  sick  with! 
fright.  The  old  sensation  of  groping  returned.  But  she 
swung  into  the  rhythm  of  the  dance  and  forgot  all  else. 

The  next  morning  every  newspaper  in  London  praised  her. 
Miss  Adams  had  achieved  fame  overnight. 

One  mark  only  of  her  ordeals  remains.  Her  hair  has 
become  the  color  of  silver. 

"I  can't  read,"  she  says.  "I  keep  a  companion  for  that. 
But  the  danger  of  blindness  is  quite  gone.  My  advice  to  girls 
who  are  in  the  slough  of  despond  is,  "Drive  out  fear.  Claim 
what  is  your  right — happiness.    Call  in  your  Yankee  grit."  " 
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Opening  of  the  Academy 

The  136th  year  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  will  open  next  Wednesday^ 
by  postponement  from 

The    school    authorities    have 
every  effort  to  keep  thdenrolment  of 
pupils  down  to  550,  but  it  will  doubtless 
exceed  that  limit.    For  nearly  a  month 
there  has  been  a  waiting  list  of  would-bfr 
entrants,  which  now  numbers  about  40. 
The  school  will  receive  its  first  student 
from   Siam;  Nai  Phisit  Arthachinta,  son 
of  Siam's  councilor  of  stale.     He  was 
accompanied  to  Exeter  by  a  prince  of 
Siam,  who  has  entered  Harvard.     An- 
other  interesting   student  will  be   Gail 
S.    Robinson,    of   Tulsa,    Okla.,   who   is 
totally  Mind      p*  lost  his  sight  as  the 
result  6t  Illness  ui  early  boyhood.     He 
is  well  advanced  in  preparation  for  Yale. 


SteNCHESTER   (N.  K.)  LEADER  <M< 
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First  to    Be   Enrolled    Hails 
from  Tulsa,  Okla- 
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EXETER.  Sept.  29.— When  the  136th 
year    of   the    Phillips    Exeter   academy 
opens  next  weekv  there  will  be  enrolled 
Gail  S.   Young   of  Tulsa.   Okla..   a  boy 
who   is   totally  blind,  making   the   first 
one   in   the   history   of   the   ins tjtution 
The   boy  was   caused   to   be   blind      Dy 
illness  in  early  boyhood,  but^ he  is  well 
prepared  for  Yale,  and  comes  here  to 
finish   the    preparation.    He   wiU   study 
by  having  some  one  read  to  mm. 
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SIAMESE  AND  BUND 
BOY  GO  TO  EXETEK 

Exeter.  Sept.  SO.— A  blind  boy  from 
Oklahoma  and  a  Siamese  nobleman 
will  take  up  their  studies  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  when  the  school 
opens  Wednesday. 

Gail  S.  Young  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  lost 
his  eyesight  through  a  childhood  ill- 
ness.' 
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Stain's  Councilor  of  State,  camp  here 
with  the  Prince  who  has  entered  Har- 
vard 
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FIRST    &Ui\D    STUDENT. 
Editor  of  the*fcead^fo 

Your  nevJE  itenwn\hs  Leader  o* 
Saturday,  SqJH.  30th.,  stating-  that  Gaii 
S.  Young  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  is  the  first 
blind  student  to  be  enrolled  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  is  incorrect. 
Francis  Micajah  Burleigh,  who  died 
March  1st,  1S76  was  totally  blind  when 
he  came  to  the  academy,  and  his  les- 
sons were  read  to  him. 

I  remember  how  we  all  marvelled  to 
hear  him  recite.  In  mathematics  he 
was  wonderful  and  could  go  through 
the  mazes  of  a  difficult  problem  with- 
out a  hWch.  The  strain  became  too 
great  for  him.  He  fell  sick  and  went 
home.  One  morning,  at  prayers,  Prin- 
cipal Perkins  with  touching  emphasis 
gave  the  announcement  of  his  death. 

That  was  long  ago.  But  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  sob  which  arose  from  the 
student  body,  as  from  one  man.  We 
loved  him  for  'the  beauty  of  his  char- 
acter, and  for  the  heroism  which  was 
his  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 

Fred.  C.   Cowper. 
Rectory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Sanbornville,  Sept.  30. 


BELFAST  (ME.)  HEEaLD  (176) 


Thwrsday,  October  5,  1$l6»    jDJJ 


The  many  BeMR\  residents  who  last 
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winter  had  the  plaa^rre  of  meeting  during 
his  stay  in  this  city  of  several  weeks,  Rev. 
Harry  S.  Baker,  the  blind  minister,  who 
preached  on  the  UnrrSrHrrfflfeth,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  has  recovered  his 
sight,  through  a  recent  operation  in  Rock- 
land and  that  he  can  see  very  well  again. 
Rev.  Baker  formerly  held  a  pastorate  in 
the  South  Brooklyn  Unitarian  church, 
later  in  Lincolnville,  and  since  the  loss  of 
his  eyesight  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
his  wife,  has  found  it  hard  getting  around. 
Last  winter  he  gave  a  number  of  addresses 
in  this  city  and  later  went  to  his  old  home 
in  East  port  where  he  remained  for  a  time. 
In  spite  of  his  blindness  he  has  been  able 
to  use  the  typewriter  proficiently  and  has 
done  during  this  time  much  literary  work. 
The  minister  knew  no  bounds  when  the 

eil    which   had   completely   secured   his 

ision,  had  been  removed. 
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WHISTLES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Plan  to  Have  Sightless  Pers'WWB  We 
Them  for  Their  Protection  When 
Crossing  Streets 

If  you  believe  in  the  Boy  Scout  maxim 
of  do  a  good  deed  a  day  and  hear  a 
whistle  of  peculiar  note  while  walking 
along  the  streets  of  Boston  your  daily 
opportunity  will  be  at  hand,  if  the  plans 
of  the  Blind  Welfare  Union  are  carried 
through. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Timothy  J. 
Donoghue,  former  secretary  of  the 
Union,  that  the  blind  hi  furnished  with 
whistles,  with  wt  ie'u  tliey  can  attract 
the  attention  of  Tieaiuoy  policemen  or 
passersby  when  desiring  to  cross  the 
street. 

This  plan  has.  been  tried  in  Chicago 
and  has  worked  successfully,  chauffeurs 
and  drivers  recognizing  the  whistle 
when  sounded  and  holding  up  traffic  un- 
til the  blind  person  has  traversed  the 
dangerous  area. 

Three  members  of  the  Blind  Welfare 
League  of  Boston  have  been  injured 
within   a  month  while   crossingstreejg. 
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Saturday,  October  14,  1916, 
FOR  BLIND  VIOLINIST 


Annual  DanceTOrTTeneiit  of  James  Mad- 
den to  be  Given    in    Hibernian    Hall, 

Thursday,  Oct  19,  1916. 



Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  annual  dance  to  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  James  Madden,  the  blind  vio- 
linist, in  Hibernian  Hall  Thursday 
evening.  T.  J.  Collins  has  prepared  a 
special  program  to  be  given  previous  to 
the  grand  march,  which  will  start  at  9 
o'clock.  Dancing  will  continue  until 
1  o'clock.  Music  will  be  furnished  by 
Collins'  full  orchestra  and  D.  J.  Har- 
rington will  prompt.  The  floor  director 
*»■*»  P.  J.  Winn,  assisted  by  William 
J  Dowd. 
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BiioiRussian  Singer 

to  Give  a  Recital  of 
y  Classic  and  Folk  Song 

^Ukong  recital  by  the  young  Rus- 
sian baritone,  Vladimir  Resnikoff, 
will  be  given  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 

!ber  20.  under  the  patronage  of  a  Rus- 
sian group,  the  Consumers'  League  of 
the  Bronx,  in  the  London  Casino, 
Third  avenue,  near  Claremont  Park- 
way  Station. 

Blind  since  the  age  of  four,  the 
young  singer  has  absorbed  the  varied 
and  wonderful  songs  of  tiis  people. 
His  interpretations,  added  to  a  voice 
of  an  unusually  beautiful  and  pene- 
trating quality,  make  his  singing 
wholly  delightful.  Borne  of  the  songs, 
.never  having  been  published,  he  sings 


|wlthout  accompaniment.  One  of  the 
most  typical  of  these,  the-  "Boorlak." 
the  tramp  wandering,  half-filled  with 
votfka,  over  alien  fields  and  cogitating 
fon  the  inequalities  of  life,  will"  be  in- 
cluded In  the  programme  which  will 
consist  chiefly  in  Russian  cla-sxic  and 
folksong*  and  will  contain  a  few 
Italian,  English  and  German  classic 
and   modern   American   number,* 

Mrs.   Rose   Pastor  .  o   is   to 

make    a    brief    talk    before 
begins,      will      explain      the    iTfustlan 
songs.     Tickets  at   popular  pAces   cai 
be    procured    at    the    hall    the ius veiling 
of  the  recital. 


ST. 
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Mr.  FaFirMi,  the  blind  man  |who 
gave  a  lecture  and  gXjbjbj^yg^Mef  read- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  Grange 
Thursday  night,  was  fine  and  the 
meeting  was  very  well  attended.  Mr. 
Farman  has  accomplished  more  with 
his  blind  eyes'  than  hosts  have  with 
theirs  open.  He  spent  the  night  at 
Herbert  Stanton's.  •    . 
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MAY  BE  BLIND  FOR  LIFE. 


Contact  With  Electric 
ile  Stealing  Ride  on  Top 


Special  to  The  Times. 

New  London.  October  25. 

Joseph  Goloski,  of  No.  184  Prue 
street,  Bridgeport,  12  years  old,  was 
frightfully  burned  this  morning 
while  stealing  a  ride  on  a  train  run- 
ning between  New  Haven  and  this 
city.  With  two  other  boys,  he  jumped 
on  the  train  at  the  New  Haven  yards. 
He  was  hit  by  an  electric  wire. 

The  three  boys  were  on  the  top  of 
the  train. 

When  the  train  reached  the  New 
London  yards,  one  of  the  boys 
jumped  off  and  ran  out  of  sight.  The 
other  rode  into  the  station.  His 
name  was  not  learned. 

Medical  attention  was  given  Go- 
loski at  the  railroad  station  here  and 
he  was  sent  home.  His  face  and  eyes 
are  burned  and  all  of  his  right  side. 
It  is  feared  he  will  be  made  blind  for 
life. 
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"*.  X^V  .  ..-..     after  some     of 


the  in&peBl^  heard  him  play  his  vio- 
lin they  decided  that  a  musician  of  his 
skill  „  would  never  become,  a  state 
charge  and  allowed  him  to  come  in. 
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"Benefit  for  bund  h£RO. 

Vorlprillc    to    Give    Annual    Kntcr- 
■aTnlueiit   for  Vuiqne  Charity. 

"pjifl^  Charley,"  as  Charles  Presser 
KTKnown  all  over  Yorkville,  will  have 
his  annual  benefit  on  Saturday  n;ght  at 
the  Lyceum,  northeast  corner  of  K^niy- 
sixth  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 

This  unique  yearly  testimonial  is 
given  as  a  reward  for  the  heroic  deed 
which  caused  Charley's  blindness.  He- 
lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  burns  re- 
ceived in  saving  a  family  from  death  by 
flre  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Nearly 
everybody  in  Yorkville  knows  him  and 
all  have  a  friendly  word  for  "mindi 
Charl< 

Jake  Strauss  is  the  manager  of  the 
benefit  this   year. 
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WORKS  ON  FARM. 
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Carl      A.  Kallstrom      Blind   Also    Makes 
Baskets. 

Carl  A.  Kallstrom,  Park  hill,  Millbury, 
works  everv  day,  although  he  is  blind. 
Mr.  Kallstrom  is  53  years  old  and  became 
blind  three  vears  ago  thru  sickness,  which 
caused  his  eyeballs  to  harden.  He  is  the 
owner  of  a  farm  and  is  the  father  of 
eight  children,  the  oldest  24  years  old 
and   the   youngest  is   8. 

His  son,  Gilbert,  18  years  old,  does  all 
the  farm  work,  and  Mr.  Kallstrom  helps 
in  husking  the  corn  and  sawing  the  wood. 
Mr.  Kallstrom  has  had  a  workshop  built 
and  here  he  works  all  day.  making  all 
sorts  of  clothes  baskets,  waste  baskets, 
clothes   hampers,    market   and    wood    bas- 

At  present  he  is  making  an  odd  paper 
basket  for  Mrs.  Lina  Knutson.  He  makes 
all  his  baskets  from  willow  which  he  im- 
ports from  Germany.  On  account  of  the 
war,  the  price  of  willow  has  gone  up  from 
10  and  12  cents  a  pound  to  15  and  20  cents. 
Last  spring  Mr.  Kallstrom  planted  wil- 
low, and  it  has  now  grown  to  a  height  of 
5    and    6    feet. 

He  is  going  to  let  it  grow  until  next 
spring,  then  he  will  cut  and  plant  more. 
The  willow  requires  very  wet  soil,  and 
Mr.  Kallstrom  is  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  few-  acres  of  swamp.  Before  he  is 
able  to  use  the  willow,  he  has  to  soak  it 
for  a  night  and  then  burn  it  with  sulfur 
to  get  it  white. 

Mr.  Kallstrom  passed  five  months  In 
the  r  mil  i  irlf  i  li]iiiri  ii  1 1 1 1 1'>1  and  there  he 
learned  how  to  make  the  baskets. 

He  is  an  agent  for  the  school  and  Is 
selling  brooms  which  have  been  made  by 
the  blind  people.  The  brooms  are  sold  at 
retail  prices,  from  45  cents  to  $1.  At  the 
time  he  became  blind  he  was  w-orking  for 
the  "Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  which  has  given 
him  wooden  frames  for  all  sorts  of  bas? 
kets. 

His  shopmates  there  last  Christmas  pre- 
sented him  a  blind  man's  w-atch,  by  which 
he  is  able  to  feel  the  time.  They  have  also 
visited  him  frequently  and  bought  many 
of  his  baskets  and  brooms. 

Mr.  Kallstrom  is  satisfied  with  life,  but 
he  has  one  great  wish,  and  that  is  to 
look  upon  his  children  once  more.  He  can 
walk  from  the  car  and  all  around  the 
farm  with  the  use  of  a  cane. 
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Blind  Musicians  at  City 

ThaJtoi  musiciaUft   John    ani    Mary 
McKsTeiftertainedKSarge    and   appre- 
ciative audience  adWity  hall  last  eve- 
ning,    with   a   pleasing  program   of  vocal 
and      piano      music,      interspersed      with 
humorous  impersonations  by  Mr.  McKay. 
Although     both    artists    were    somewhat 
handicapped     by     being     afflicted     with 
troublesome   colds,    their  vocal    selections 
drew  much   applause.      Miss  McKay  has 
a    clear    soprano    voice    and    her    solos 
"Killarney"  and  "Sing,  Sweet  Bird"  were 
especially    well    received.       Mr.    McKay's 
baritone  solos  were   also  very  pleasm*ly 
rendered   and   his   impersonations   of   odd 
Irish    characters    were    very    clever    bits 
of    work.       Despite    their    blindness,    Mr. 
and  Miss  McKay  also  performed  well  at 
the    piano.       Several    local  '  organizations 
assisted  the  artists  in  arranging  the  en- 
tertainment. 
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Edward  I.  Boyle,  *  '^'"LJHtflfc 
tainer  from  Worceste^r7*,lflffleareaaF 
the  moving  picture  show  Monday 
evening  between  the  acts.  He  gave 
two  vocal  selections,  one  of  his  own 
composition,  and  some  wonderful  im- 
personations on  the  piano,  including  a 
fife  and  drum  corps,  autoharp  and 
hurdy  gurdy,  concluding  with  a 
whistling  solo  in  which  he  whistled 
two  distinct  parte  at  the  same  time.i 
also  play  unguis  own  accompaniment. 
He  was  probably  the  best  whistling 
soloist  that  ever  appeared  here,  and 
his  execution  as  a  pianist  was  won- 
derful. He  also  has  a  powerful  and 
well  trained  baritone  voice  and  bis 
songs  were  well  received.  Miss  Edith 
C.  Lyon  of  Ayer,  formerly  of  Shirley, 
is  now  pianist  at  the  moving  picture 
shows. 
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FAMOUS  "CATNIP  MAN'*   - 
DIES  OF  PNEUMONIA 


Boston's  famous  "catnip  man,"  John 
P.  Dolphin,  the  blind  man,  who  for 
years  sold  the  feline  delicacy  in  front  of 
the  Granary  burying  ground  on  Tremont 
street,  died  yesterday  of  pneumonia  in 
the  City  Hospital.    He  was  47  years  old. 

His  only  daughter  died  a  short  time 
ago. 
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FOG  HORN  INVENTOR) 
DIED  BLIND  AND  POOR 

-— »ted  and  instated 


The  man-, 
the  first  steam  fog  horn  died  blind  and 
in  poverty  despite  his  varied  attain - 
menu  and^hievements  in  widely 
i.ljjililinl  He  was  John  Foulis, 
a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  St.  John 
N.   B.,   in  the   early  years  of   the  last 

century.  .. 

An  interesting  description  of  this 
versatile  Scot  is  given  in  a  paper  re- 
cently read  before  the  St.  John  Histori- 
cal Society  by  William  Murdoch,  C.  E. 
Murdoch  says  of  Foulis: 

"He  was  a  nephew  of  the  brothers 
Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis  of  Glasgow, 
printers  and  publishers,  whose  produc- 
tions were  the  admiration  of  all  their 
contemporaries,  and  whose  edition  of 
Horace,  published  in  1744,  was  hung  up 
sheet  by  sheet,  in  Glasgow,  and  a  re- 
ward offered  for  the  discovery  of  a 
single  error. 

"This  scion  of  an  intelligent  breed 
was  a  graduate  of  Glasgow  University. 
After  various  experiences  when  a 
young  man,  even  to  serving  as  sur- 
geon on  a  whaling  ship,  he  finally  set- 
tled in  St.  John  and  became  a  land 
surveyor,  artist,  analytical  chemist  and 
a  civil  and  mechanical  engineer.  His 
survey  of  the  River  St.  John  is  still  in 
vogue  in  the  Crown  Land  Office  of  this 
province.  His  chemical  knowledge^ 
ranged  from  analyzed  ores  to  making 
his  own  whisky  when  overtaken  with 
adversity. 

"While  operating  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  and  owning  a  foundry  he  en- 
gineered the  first  steam  ferryboat  to 
cross  St.  John  harbor,  besides  the 
first  steam  craft  to  ply  the  St.  John 
River.  Later  on,  when  Mr.  Foulis  was 
*ta*u*flgA»eer  of  tne  Li8ht  and  Signal 
Service  of  the  government  of  New 
Brunswick,  his  principal  charge  being 
Partridge  Island  (at  the  harbor's  en- 
trance), whereon  was  an  automatic  fog 
bell,  he  proposed  a  steam  whistle, 
steam  whistle  being  then  new  to  the 
world. 
"Later  on  his  suggestion  was  acted 

upon.  There  was  no  patent  law  then 
and,  though  in  his  old  age,  blind  and 
poor,  he  was  given  no  compensation, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  fog  horn  died 
in  poverty." 
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Tke    Only  Woman  Who   Ever   Ran    For 

President  ~*~  Mrs.  Belva   Lockwood,  at   86 


—     .         . .  (Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson) 

iqqo    *     en  Lockwood  was  nominated   by  the  People's  Rights  Party,  In  1884  and 

1888,  for  President.  Subject  then  to  caricature  on  account  of  her  forlorn  candidacy, 
Mrs.  Lockwood  has  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  distinguished  career.  A  graduate 
of  Genesee  College,  she  studied  at  Oxford,  attained  prominence  as  a  lawyer,  and 
served  on  several  important  Government  missions.  Always  an  ardent  advocate  of 
temperance  and  suffrage,  Mrs.  Lockwood  is  now  actively  engaged  in  support  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  advocated  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  former  President  Taft.  In 
uctober  she  celebrated  her  eighty-sixth  birthday,  and  is  still  in  vigorous  health 
though  blind. 
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LONG  A  FAMILIAR   FIGURE 

John  P.  Dolphin,  Who  Wan  Blind,  Sold 
Catnip  in  Front  of  Old  Granary 
Burying   Ground 

John  P.  Dolphin,  the  blind  man,  who  for 
years  sold  catnip  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  Old  Granary  Burying  Ground  on 
Tremont  street,  died  Friday  of  pneumonia 
at  the  City  Hospital,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.  .His  home  was  at  88  Albion  street, 
South  End.  Mr.  Dolphin  in  the  early  sum- 
mer said  that  he  was  living  only  for  his 
daughter,  Grace,  then  ill  with  tuberculosis, 
and  he  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might 
die  soon  after  her  and  be  buried  beside  her 
In  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery.  The  daughter  died 
two  months  ago  at  the  Mattapan  Hospital. 
Mr.  Dolphin  a  week  ago  contracted  pneu- 
monia, while  at  his  stand  in  an  alley  off 
Tremont  street,  between  Mason  and  Boyl- 
ston  streets.  He  will  be  buried  by  his 
daughter's  side. 
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HAITOVITWUT -ACADEMY. 


Fa 


mi»d_RiiMsian   Violinist   to 


e    Heard    Xcit    Sunday. 

t  the  Academy  of  Music  at  3  o'clock 

next  Sunday  afternoon  Abraham  Haito- 

vitch,    the   blind   Russian   violinist,   who 

has. played  to  royal  audiences  in  Europe, 

e  heard. 

on;  babyhood  Haitovitch  hap  been 
hopileSjSly  blind  as  a  result  of  a  blow 
received  when  he  was  two  years  old. 
In  his  early  school  days  he  showed  a 
talent  for  music.  He  won  a  scholarship 
in  the  Imperial  School  of  Music  at  Char- 
cow.  There  he  met  Prof.  Hirschmann, 
eye  specialist,  who  helped  him  to  win 
a  scholarship  in  the  Imperial  Conserva- 
tory at  Petrogad.  Soon  he  played  at  a 
JQ^al  bazaar  before^he  JSzajJuj^^ Jmm 
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Abraham  Haitovitch.  a  bHn^  Rus- 
sian violinist,  made  his  introfrWRon  to 
an  American  audience  in  the  music 
hall  of  the  Academy  of  Music  yester- 
day afternoon  under  trying  circum- 
stances. The  gifted  young  man's 
managers  should  have  given  more 
thought  to  the  arrangement,  of  the 
program,  which,  in  the  view  of  most 
of  those  present,  was  too  long,  and  as 
trying  on  the  artist  as  it  was  on  the 
audience.  By  the  time  Haitovitch  had 
reached  his  final  number  the  audience 
had  thinned  out  greatly.  It  had  ap- 
plauded each  number  enthusiastically 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  glow 
;of  satisfaction  and  happiness  that  suf- 
fused the  artist's  face  as  he  bowed 
[his  acknowledgments.  His  technique 
is  cultivated  to  a  high  degree.  Haito- 
ivitch  was  ably  assisted  by  Jacob  S. 
Lasdon,  as  piano  accompanist.  Haito- 
vitch opened  his  program  with  Men- 
delssohn's "Concerto  in  E.  minor." 
iBach's  "Chaconne,"  played  without 
accompaniment,  was  particularly  well 
rendered  and  properly  applauded. 
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Cyclist  Loses  Eye 
When  He  Hits 
Load  of  Wood 


(Special  to  The  Day.) 
CENTERBROOK,  Nov.  20. — One  of 
of  the  saddest  and  most  serious  ac- 
cidents that  has  been  experienced  in 
this  village  in  some  time  took  place 
on  Saturday  evening  about  5.30 
o'clock,  when  Raymond  W.   Richards 

was  critically  injured  by  collision  of 
his  motorcycle  with  an  ox-cart.  Rich- 
ards is  a  hard  working  young  man  of 
this  place,  about  22  years  of  age,  em- 
ployed as  a  teamster  by  G.  H.  Blake  & 
Co.  While  en  route  from  his  work  in 
Ivoryton  to  Essex  on  his  motorcycle 
he  collided  with  the  rear  end  of  an 
ox-team,  loaded  with  cord  wood  and 
driven  by  Robert  C.  Doane.  There 
was  no  light  on  the  load  of  wood,  it 
is  reported,  but  it  is  stated  that  Rich- 
ards had  his  gas  light  on  .his  motor- 
cycle lighted  and  should  have  seen 
the  load  of  wood  in  sufficient  time  to 
turn  out  or  to  have  stopped,  but  it 
was  thought  that  he  was  either  blind- 
ed by  a  passing  automobile  or  be-, 
came  confused  and  did  not  take 
room  enough  to  pass  the  cart.  He 
was  well  out  in  the  road  when  he 
struck,  according  to  where  he  and  his 
motorcycle  were  picked  up,  but  it  will 
probably  never  be  known  just  how  the 
accident,  happened. 

The  first  indication  of  the  accident 
was  a  loud  noise  which  was  caused 
by  the  crash  and  the  sudden  starting 
up  of  Donne's  oxen  which  caused  him 
to  look  back  in  the  road  and  discov- 
er what  had  happened.  He  called  to 
his  house,  which  was  nearby  and  sev- 
eral occupants  of  the  shop  car  of  the 
Shore  Line  Electric  ,  Railway  Co. 
which  was  waiting  on  the  siding  near, 
heard  the  call  and  rushed  to  the 
scene. 

They  lifted  the  twisted  and  brok- 
en mass  of  a  motorcycle  from  Rich- 
ard's body  and  as  soon  as  a  light 
could  be  procured,  found  that  he  was 
'severely  injured  about  the  body  and 
head  and  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
They  picked  him  up  as  carefully  as 
possible  and  placed  him  on  t-he  trol- 
ley car  and  all  speed  was  ma*B  to 
get  him  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Fred  B. 
Bradeen,  who  had  been  notified  in 
the  meantime  of  the  accident  and 
immediately  rendered  such  aid  as  was 
possible.  Considering  the  case  to  be 
of  such  a  serious  nature  that  a  hos- 
pital was  the  only  place.  Dr.  Bradeen 
called  for  Edwin  S.  Hunt's  ambulance, 
which  rushed  the  injured  man  to  the 
Middlesex  hospital   in  Middletown. 

There  an  operation  for  the  remov- 
al of  his  right  eye,  which  was  gouged 
out,  took  place  soon  after  his  arrival. 
Besides  his  right  eye  being  gouged 
out,  his  left  eye  was  somewhat  in- 
jured, his  right  jaw  broken  and  pos- 
sibly his  collar  bone,  most  of  his  ribs 
on  his  right  side  were  crushed  and 
there  was  also  a  deep  gash  cut  in  his 
head  and  his  right  ear  badly  cut.  He 
wag  ^  mass  of  bruises  and  cut  all  over 
his  body.  Although  knocked  uncon- 
scious at  the  time  of  the  accident,  he 
soon  regained   consciousness  and  was 


stated  to  have  suffered  considerable 
from  the  accident.  There  is  small 
hope  given  of  his  recovery.  His  moth- 
er. Mrs.  Oscar  Richards,  sister.  Hazel, 
and  brother,  John,  visit  ed  him  on  Sun- 
nay,  a  large  number  of  people 
viewed  the  scene  of  the  accident  at 
various  times  Sunday.  Richards  has 
Ihe  sympathy  and  best  w  Vhes  of  this 
village. 
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CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Dear  Mary  Jane?*H£re  are  some  sug- 
gestions for  Christmas  gifts  which  will 
delight  any  blind  person.  As  a  rule 
blind  people  like  things  that  they  can 
hear,  feel  or  smell.  Some  of  the  pres- 
ents which  our  dear  blind  grandmother 
enjoyed  most  last  Christmas  was  a 
bunch  of  spicy  carnations,  a  tiny  music 
box,  a  box  of  candy,  a  bottle  of  per- 
fumery, a  box  of  mints  sachet  bags  and 
a  tin  of  preserved  ginger.  I  am  hoping 
these  suggestions  will  be  of  help  to 
some  one..  GLADYS. 
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SINGERMAN  HEIRS  TO 

ENTERTAIN  BLIND. 

InvUe    All    Sightless   Persons    in    City 
to  Be  Guests  Thanks- 
giving- Day. 

Following  a  -custom  of  many  years, 
the  heirs  of  Paul  Singerman  have  in- 
vited the  blind  people  of  Seattle  to  at- 
tend a  Thanksgiving  dinner  as  their 
guest.?. 

The  dinner  this  year  will  be  given 
in  Meves'  Cafeteria,  1415  Third  avenue, 
and  special  music  has  been  provided! 
Roy  Clark,  president  of  the  local  blind 
society,  and  Mrs.  Christopher,  the  in- 
structor in  the  local  school  for  the 
blind,  will  assist,  and  reservations 
have  already  been  made  for  eighty 
guests.  Any  blind  people  who  cannot 
be  reached  through  these  societies  are 
cordially    invited    to    be    present. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  late  Paul 
Singerman  gave  his  first  dinner  to  the 
local  blind,  being  prompted  by  per- 
sonal reasons  known  io  his'  many 
friends.  These  dinners  were  given 
year  after  year  until  his  death,  and 
will  now  be  continued  by  his  heirs 
not  only  as  a  cTuty  but  in  respect  for 
their     father. 
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OPENING  NIGHT 


OF 


Pete 


Big  Crowd  Attends  Fete  Ar= 
ranged  for  Benefit  of  St. 
Mary's,  Held  in  Anawan 
Hall. 


A  three-day  bazar  was  opened  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  Mary's  parish  in 
wan  hal),  laet  night,  and  the  affair 
a  big  success.  The  attendance 
was  fairly  large  and  the  various  booths 
and  tables  were  liberally  patronized. 
Washington  Cole,  -W«*JU«fi»tertainei' 
from  Boston,  amused  the  audience  for 
an  hour  with  his  original  monologues 
and  talking  dolls.  Rev.  Father  Bradley 
supervised  the  event  and  from  the 
time  the  doors  opened  at  7:30,  until 
after  10,  he  was  probably  the  busiest 
man  in  the  hall.  Other  members  of 
St.  Mary's  clergy  were  in  attendance. 
The  bazar  will  run  tonight  and  close 
tomorrow  night. 

The  general  color  scheme  throughout 
the  hall  was  white  and  green,  the 
multi-colored  objects  displayed  on  the 
tables  contrasting  most  favorably 
against  this  pleasing  background.  I\o 
attempt  was  made  at  electrical  effects, 
the  committee  preferring  to  put  all 
extra  expense  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  goods  offered  the  visitors 
during  the  run  of  the  fete. 
While  a  large  number  of  those  present 
ulated  about  the  hall,  stopping  at 
the  various  booths  and  selecting 
whatever  articles  struck  their  fancy, 
nearly  200  occupied  seats  in  the 
balcony,  from  which  point  of  vantage 
they  enjoyed  the  scenes  on  the  main 
floor.  Those  in  the  gallery,  however, 
were  not  limited  to  sight-seeing,  as 
young  men  and  women,  carrying 
tickets  and  articles  of  value,  kept 
things  humming  in  that  section  of  the 
hall. 

James  McMahon  headed  the  general 
committee  and  was  assisted  by  the 
following: 

Religious  articles,  fancy  ware  and 
coffee— Margaret  Sullivan,  Rose  Wors- 
ley,  Julia  Harrington,  Mary  Hurley, 
Nellie  Ryan.  Margaret  Millerick,  Win- 
nifred  Lenehan,  Annie  Leonard,  Mar- 
garet Sheehan,  Emma  Worsley  and 
Rose   Murphy. 

Domestics — Mrs.  Margaret  Lowe, 
Mrs.  Hurley,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Mrs. 
Kirkman,  Mrs.  Martin  and  Miss  Flan- 

nery- 

ndy— 'Catherine  Harrington,  Mar- 
garet Mooney,  Margaret  Floyd,  Mar- 
garet Comiskey,  Marie  Power  and 
Margaret  Reid. 

Canes,  Leo  Clifford:  game  of  skill, 
John  E.  Ivilev:  put  the  ,shot,  James 
Cullen;  Hoop -La,  or  throwing  hoops 
over  articles   desired.    Edward   Gahan. 
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BUND-  LAWYER 
i  HERE 


Members  of  Androscoggin  Bar 

Welcome  Former  Associate 

to  His  Old  Post. 


Courage,   it 

to  th#  baffl  Weld. 


o  say,   la  not 

eld. 
e  of  the  innumerable  ex- 


confine 

One  ' 

amples  oT  the  heroism  of  every-day 
life  comes  to  light  in  Lewiston  In 
the  arrival  here  of  Arthur  Bennett 
esq.,  of  Hartford,  with  hjs  two  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  blind;  but  he  was 
not  always  so. 

Back  in  the  nineties,  Mr."  Bennett 
was  a  student  at  Bowdoin  and  later 
he  attended  Bates  college.  He 
came  from  Hartford,  which  was  his 
native  town.  But  he  wanted  the  'best 
education  he  could  obtain.  The  law 
appealed  to  him.  So  it  came  about 
that  he  did  not  finish  his  collegiate 
work,  but  took  up  the  study  of 
law  with  the  late  W.  F.  Estey,  who 
then  belonged  to  the  law  firm  of 
Dana  &    Estey. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  admitted  to  the 
Androscoggin  bar  exactly  21  years 
ago  the  coming'  February.  His  pros- 
pects were  excellent  and  his  ea>. 
work  brought  the  fulfilment  of  hi 
professional  ambitions  for  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm  of  Estey 
&  Bennett.  He  married  a  cultured 
young  woman,  a  native  p.f  Windham, 
established  here  in  Lewiston  a  happy 
home,  where,  aa  the  years  passed  a 
son  and  a  daughter  were  welcomed. 

Nine  years  Mr.  Bennett  practised 
law  here,  making  many  friends  and 
securing  a  generous  clientele.  Then 
came  the  tragedy  which  brought  a 
sudden  blight  to  his  career.  Medical 
treatment  for  the  eyes — an  excessive 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver— precipitated 
the  blindness  with  which  he  has 
been  afflicted   for  the  past  11  years. 

Brought  to  the  test,  Mr.  Bennett 
proved  his  courage.  The  typewriter 
and  friendly  assistance  enabled  him 
to  continue  his  law  practice  and  nib 
wife  was  a  never-failing  support. 

Then  came  the  decision  to  move 
to  a  small  place  in  Hartford  near  the 
top  of  Bear  Mountain.  Seven  years 
ago  the  family  moved  there,  wrest- 
ing by  persistent  toil  under  many! 
disadvantages  a  livelihood  from  this 
rather  remote  farm. 

Last  spring-  came  the  second  blow 
which  was  quite  '»'e  hardest,  per- 
haps, of  all,  for  Mrs.  Bennett  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  a  severe  ill- 
ness and  passed  on,  leaving  the 
blind  father  to  keep  the  home  as 
best  he  coyld,  with  the  help  of  his 
voung  son  and  still  younger  daugh- 
ter. 

The  prospect  of  another  long  and 
lonely  winter  on  Bear  Mountain, 
with  all  the  hardships  imposed  up- 
on the  children  in  going  to  the  vil- 
lage  school    over      unbroken      roads 


_. 


down  the  steep  slope,  has 
about  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Lewiston.  Here  Mr.  Bennett  is  now 
becoming  settled  in  his  home  at  99% 
Ash  street;  here  he  is  to  resume 
at  once  his  law  practice,  having  a 
telephone  installed  In  his  rooms; 
and  here  in  the  city,  later  he  hopes 
to  open  his  law  office  under  a  sign 
familiar  to  many  residents  of  Lew- 
iston and  Auburn. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  speaking  with 
former  associates  this  week,  is  full 
of  courage.  IT i ^  son,  who  is  already 
learning  a  trade,  hopes  to  continue 
his  high  school  studies  with  the  be- 
ginning of  th'e  new  year,  and  the 
daughter,  tho  but  11  years  old,  La 
the  pride  of  her  father's  heart  and 
a  great  help  as  well  as  comfort  in 
his  broken   home  circle. 

Many  friends  of  former  years  wish 
Mr,  Bennett  every  success  in  the  re- 
sumption of  his  law-practice.  a 
goodwill  which  will  be  manifest  in 
the  renewal  of  old-time  business  and 
social  relations  in  and  out  of  the 
courtrooms  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn. 
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*   Tuesday,   November  2C,   1916. 

BLIND  VIOLINIST 
nrOPPEAR  HER! 


Abram  Haiioviich,  the  hlind  viol 

ist,  who  made  his  American  debui.  fe 

cently,  will  make  his  appearance  s#>n 

in  Passaic.     Greeted  at  his  first  recital 

by  a  small  but  clamorous  audience,  it 

'seems  evident  that  the  young  master 

will  be  a  welcome  addition     to     the 

musical   world   to   the   United  States. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  said  of 

his  playing:   "The  young  Russian  vl 

olinist   played   an   ambitions  program 

with  remarkable  depth  of  feeling.  He 

is   apparently   a    thoroughly     trained 

musician  with  especially  keen  percep 

tion  of  artistic  values.'' 

Conceive  of  a  young  man,  blind 
since  the  age  of  two,  reaching  the 
the  highest  rank  in  the  musical  world, 
fighting  not  only  against  the  handi- 
cap of  being  blind,  but  religious  faith 
also  proving  a  great  drawback.  How^ 
he  won  his  way  into  America  aftei 
his  escape  from  Siberia,  where  he 
was  driven  with  his  younger  brother 
is  a  story  in  itself.  Held  for  depor- 
tation he  played  for  the  commissioner 
of  deportation  to  prove  his  ability  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  How  he  play- 
ed! The  violin,  dear  to  the  then 
heartbroken  fellow  who  came  here 
with  no  one  to  greet  him.  fairly  talk- 
ed. A  treat  is  in  store  for  the  Pas- 
saic public,  especially  for  the  music 
lovers.  In  seeking  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants  the  fact  that  he  is  blind 
should  not  be  considered  the  main  is- 
sue. Haitovitch  is  a  master  and  is 
alomst  positive  of  soon  ranking  with 
Spalding,  Kriesler  and  many  other 
noted  violinists.  His  Passaic  recital, 
will  take  place  at  the  Smith  Academy 
Thursday  evening,  December  7.  / 
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Thursday.,  November  30,  1S16. 


BLIXD  ENTERTAIN 


Edward   T.   Boyle   Appear*  Saturday 
at  the  Steinberg  TITpatre. 


ward  I.  Boyle,  the  Mind  enter- 
tainer of  Worcester,  will  •*ppHff"'at 
the  Steinberg  theatre  Saturday  af- 
ternoon and  evening,  as  an  added 
attraction  to  the  Clara  Kimball 
Young  feature,  "The  Common  Law." 
Mr.  Boyle  will  introduce  his  latest 
song  hit,  "At  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent 
Store."  The  song  is  one  of  his  own 
composition,  and  copies  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale  among  the  audience. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented artists  appearing  in  vaude- 
ville today.  His  act  consists  of  solo 
numbers,  piano  imitations  and  whis- 
tling novelties.  He  has  appeared  at 
the  leading  theatres  of  Xew  Eng- 
land and  Xew  York.  He  is  totally 
"blind,  and  travels  alone  in  Boston  or 
on  Broadway  equally  as  well  as  on 
the  streets  of  (his  'home  town  of  Wor- 
cester. While  soloist  at  the  Pleas- 
ant theatre  in  Worcestwer  '  in 
1913,  Mr.  Boyle  attracted  wide  at- 
tention 'by  an  unparalled  act  of 
heroism  during  a  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  theatre.  He  stood  alone 
upon  the  stage,  and  by  his  singing 
did  much  to  quiet  the  panic  stricken 
audience  and  enabled  everyone  tc 
file  out  to  safety.  He  himself  was 
rescued  as  the  stage  fell  through  in- 
to the  roaring  flames  beneath. 


X    (2?T)! 
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Professor  Krumpelm,  the  blind  musi- 
cal entertainer,  who  has  sftrvid  ub  pipe- 
organist  at  Queen's  hall  and  as  solo- 
pianist  at  the  Alhambra,  London,  Eng- 
land, will  give  a  recital  and  readings  in 
the  Baptist  church  Monday  evening, 
December  4.     Don't  fail  to  hear  bipi. 


D'E        ber  8 


/~/i; j  ilUifiirQiai^*'*"^'    lll"l■l^^"  '      ih4i~'j 

Friday    evening,    Dec.    8th.   at    St.    An- 
thony's    T-r^'ln  -^t    Afl»fcony\s     church. 
'  n^~"  MaAjJ^IcCay,      talented 
su.s^iaii#and  both  blinjL  will 
the    concert,    which    w*P?< 
of   sixteen    numbers.        There    will    be 
piano     and     vocal     duets,  pkmo     aid 
personations.      The 
Burl  Daily  Free  Press  and  other 

:ented  young 
musicia  |  attendance 

is  expected,  as  it  will  be  an  entertain- 
ment  of      rare    merit. 


">STOX  MASS.  A1>VERTISBR 


Saturday,    Dscenber   2,    1916. 


BLIND  TOM  TRAINOR 

*  NOT  USUAL  BEGGAR 

Blind  Tom  Trainor  is  not  an  every- 
day mendicant. 

It  is  not  often  that  he  looks  for 
offerings  from  the  public  for  he  has 
a  spot  on  Tremont  st.  where  he  sells 
papers   every    night,    but    on    many 

occasions,  such  as  circuses,  big  fairs 
or  special  days  he  may  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  activities  strumming 
a  mandolin. 

Ever  since  he  was  14  Tom  has  been 
blind.  Since  that  time  he  has  sup- 
ported himself  by  playing  his  mando- 
lin and  by  selling  the  evening  papers. 
Nearly  every  night  he  stands  at  But- 
ler's Corner  on  Tremont  st.  He  has 
been  standing  there  for  years,  and 
thousands  of  shoppers  know  him,  and 
many  buy  "his  papers  and  weekly 
magazines. 

On  holidays  Tom  plays  his  mando- 
lin, however,  in  various  streets.  Some- 
times it  is  in  the  down-town  section, 
if  it  is  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas 
or  other  holidays,  or  if  it  is  a  circus 
week  he  may  be  found  out  in  Hunt-  j 
ington  ave.  near  the  grounds.  Dur- 
ing these  times  he  will  sit  on  a  little 
camp  chair  and  strum  popular  airs 
and  kind  hearted  Boston  will  drop 
pennies,  and  silver  into  his  little  box' 
With  the  word  "BLIND"  on  it. 
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51md  Men  Appeal  to 
Boy  Healer  for  Aid; 
■Jie  Promises  Prayer, 
Runs  Off  to  School 

JaUfree  blind  men  sat  in  the  parlor  of 
^Chn  Edward  McDonnell's- home,  337  E 
123d  J3b,  yesterday  afternoon  and  asked 
the  boy  healer  to  restore  them  to  sight 
through  his  prayers.  The  men  are  Peter 
Fesselmeyer,  28,  of  231  E.  126th  St., 
Walter  McPartland,  23,  of  2008  Third 
Ave.,  and  Andrew  Grantzow,  23,  of  452 
W.    40th    St. 

The  men  wanted  Johnnie  to  pr»y  with 
them,  but  the  alleged  healer,  who  is 
only  ten  years  old.  told  them  that  he 
prays  only  at  eight  in  the  evening  and 
at  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
not  for  Individuals  but  for  ail  those 
who  have  applied  to  him  for  relief 
either  personally,  by  letter,  or  even  by 
an  unexpressed  wish.  Then  he  ran  off 
to  school,  for  it  was  his  lunch  hour 
and  he  had  to  get  back  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

< 

Tell  Stories  of  Boy's  Power. 

Meanwhile,  the  men  rematnea  In  the 
McDonnell  home  and  heard  from  the 
lips       of      the      boy's      parents      stories 


of  the  marvelous  power  of  their  son, 
whose  prayers,  they  said,  were  the 
•means  of  curing  persons  of  illnesses 
considered  incurable,  of  returning  lost 
and  wayward  children  to  their  parents 
and  of  helping  people  in  all  their 
troubles. 

Among  the  letters  was  one  from  a 
Mrs.  Mary  Winstanley,  of  Liverpool, 
England,    who    wrote: 

"Thanks  to  your  son's  prayers,  my 
son's  eyes  have  improved  wonderfully 
and  he  was  able  to  resume  work  to-day 
I  thing  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  be 
completely  cured.  Dear  Mrs.  McDonnell, 
you  ask  how  it  was  that  we  heard  of 
you  son's  power.  Well,  rry  father,  who 
is«80  years  of  age.  came  home  to  Eng- 
land from  New  York,  in  April  of  th:s 
year,  having  been  in  America  for  the 
last  30  years.  He  brought  a  newspaper 
from  New  York,  especially  to  show  the 
account  of  your  son's  power.  He  ad- 
vised ine  to  write  and  all  would  be 
well. 

"Now  his  words  have  come  true  and 
I  must  again  say  how  grateful  I  am 
to  John.  We-  shall  tell  our  friends 
about  him.  Again,  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.'' 

After  a  short  time  Fesselmeyer  took 
out  his  watch,  felt  the  hands  and  said, 
"It  is  almost  one;  we  must  go."  They 
went,  full  of  hope  in-  the  power  of 
Johnnie's  prayer.  Johnnie  prayed  for 
them  last  night  and 5 will  pray  for  them 
again    this    morning 

All  of  the  three  men  are  totally  blind 
and  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  in- 
curable. Fesselmeyer  became  blind 
when  a  lad  of  14.  He  was  playing  with 
a  schoolmate  when  he  was  struck  with 
a  tin  can  in  the  face.  .He  has  never 
had  the  use  of  his  eyes  since.  He  is 
married  and  has  a  son,  Raymond,  who 
is  two  and  a  half  years  old.  After  the 
accident  when  it  was  known  that  he 
would  not  have  the  use  of  his  eyes,  he 
took   up  the  study  of  the  guitar. 

McPartland  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  14  months  old,  when  he 
went  through  a  siege  of  scarlet  fever 
a/. id.  diptheria.  The  three  men  attend 
Catholic  churches.  .  McPartland  is  a 
communicant  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Angels,  Fesselmeyer,  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  and  Grantzow,  "ffruJ  downtown 
church. 

With  the  gift  offerings  of  those  al- 
leged to  have  been  cured  by  the  mag- 
ica.  powers  of  the  little  healer,  an  altar 
has  been  set  up  in  the  parlor  of  the 
McDonnell  home.  Of  the  two  jars  of 
flowers  on  the  altar,  one  was  given  by 
a  woman,  who,  the  McDonnells-  say 
has  been  cured  of  epilepsy.  On  the 
wall  about  the  altar,,  hang  pictures  of 
the  Christ,  St.  Anthony,  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Rita  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The^r*  *-° 
also  figures  of  these  holy  personages. 
A  bottle  of  holy  water  and  a  pair  of 
vigil    lights    are   also    on    the   altar. 

The  McDonnells  have  a  story-  to  tell 
about  one  of  these  vigil  lights.  One 
night,  they  had  set  the  light  before  a 
figure  of  St.  Rita  praying  before  the 
figure  of  Christ.  It  was  3  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  suddenly  the  light  in  the 
candle,  which  should  have  .  gone  out, 
blazed  up,  illuminating  the  entire  room. 
then  forming  Into  the  image  of  a  cross 
and  then  into  that  of  a  lily.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donnell says  that  this  incident  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  her 
spiritual  life.  None  of  the  other  vigil 
lights  behaved  in  that  extraordinary 
manner.  All  of  these  lights  were  given 
to  Johnnie  in  gratitude  for  his  curing 
an  afflicted  person. 

Johnnie  is  now  known  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  Hundreds  of  letters  have 
come-  to  him  from  everywhere,  psking 
him  to  pray  for  the  writers.  Letters 
that  have  been  addressed  merely  "John 
McDonnell,  New  York,"  have  reached 
their  destination.  They  have  been  re- 
ceived from  every  State  In  the  Union 
and  from  the  territories,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  her  cdlonies,  Mexico  and 
Spain.  One  letter  from  New  Zealand 
<vas  stamped,  "Passed  by  the  Military 
Certffor,    N.   Z." 

The  Home  News  was  the  first  to  print 
the     story     of     "Johnnie's"     miraculous 
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power,  and  that  story  has  since  been, 
relayed  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  published  ki  some  of  fhe  metro- 
politan dailies  of  this  City,  Cleveland, 
•Ohiopgo.  Indianapolis,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Sacramento   and    Los   Angeles. 

Ask    for   Return    of   Child. 

Among  the  letters  received  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country  was  one  from 
a  mother  1p  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who' 
af.ked  that  her  wayward  son  be  returned 
tn  her.  He  had  been  away  for  the  last 
three  years.  On  the  night  that 
"Johnnie"  prayed  for  his  return,  his 
parents  say,  the  son  was  on  his  way 
home.     He  w-is  home  the  next  morning. 

An  instance  of  deafness  overcome 
through  the  prayers  of  the  hoy  healer, 
comes  from  the  Bronx.  Mrs.  Mary 
I*ero>of  666  E.  164th  St.,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Johnnie: 

"1  have  an  aunt  for  whom  you  prayed 
and  i'he  got  her  voice  back  over  night 
and    is    now    in    perfect    voice." 

To- Jay  is  Johnnre's  lucky  day,  ac- 
cording to  his  parents.  The  13th  has 
always  been  his  lucky  day.  He  was 
born  on  Sept.  13,  1906  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  evening  vesper  bells 
of  the  parish   church   were   ringing. 

Johr.nie  wants  all  good  people  to 
know  that  if  they  expect  answers  from 
him,  they  must  enclose  stamps  or  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  John- 
nie receives  so  many  letters  each  day 
that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  answer 
all  of  them.  He  also  wants  to  assure 
all  v),n  write  to  him  that  their  re- 
quests are  heeded  and  that  he  prays 
for    them    every    morning    and    everting. 


«OCICL,'D  (ME.)   COT7JL  GAZSTTS  f.£S*J 


Tassclay,    December   19,   1&16, 


A  business  man  calls  The  Courier- 
Gazette's  attention  to  the  *«Um*^««m£ 
who  is  working  with  the  snow  shovel- 
ing crews,  the  same  man  who  plays 
the  musical  instrument  about  the 
streets.  "He  can't  do  much  at  shovel- 
ing snow."  said  the  business  man,  "bur, 
his  courage  is  good.  I  think  he  is  a 
case  where  the  Christmas,  spirit  ought 
to  come  in.  I'll  gladly  forego  some- 
thing for  the  sake  of  chipping  in  to- 
ward a  fund  that  shall  make  this  poor 
fellow  comfortable  this  winter.  See- 
ing a  blind  man  trying  to  earn  money 
shoveling  snow  gets  my  goat."  This 
paper  will  be  glad  to  -take  charge  of 
any  funds  that  contributors  may  wish 
to  send  in  for  this  _worthy  purpose. 


BOSTON    (MASS.)    PILOT   («U?J      I 


S^tvrday,  December  SO,  .19?3«     J  u 

BLIND  PRIEST  LIGHTED 
SXHTFRANEISCO  STREETS. 


In  a  room  in  one  of  the  buildings 
of  Santa  Clara  University  at  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  sits  a  blind  Jesuit  priest, 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Neri,  S.  J.,  nearly  90 
years  of  age,  who  hears  with  especial 
interest  the  news  of  the  "Path  of 
Gold"  celebration  read  to  him. 

It  was  Father  Neri  who,  in  1876, 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  in  San 
Francisco  of  the  centennial  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, installed  the  first  electric 
lights  ever  seen  tipon  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco. 


The  lights  were  of  the  most  primi- 
tive arc  type,  but  they  were  consid- 
ered marvelous  in  those  days.  They 
were  suspended  over  the  middle  of 
Market  Street  from  the  ferries  to 
Fifth  Street,  where  St.  Ignatius'  Col- 
lege stood  at  that  time.  They  hung 
on  ropes  that  were  stretched  across 
the  street  from  the  tops  of  the  low 
buildings   of  that  day. 


: 

fflSnfflQOL  BOY 
IS  ARRESTED  FOR 
TRADE  ACTIVITIES 


Competed  Too  Strenuousl 
With  Blind  Man,  Arms 
OfffOTB  Allege. 


Claiming  that  Roy.  Cable,  a  higl 
school  boy,  of  307  Ogden  street,  was 
peddling  without  a  license  and  wag 
seriously  interfering  with  the  at- 
tempts of  a  man,  who  was  blinded 
wMle  in  the  employ  of  the  Remington 
Arms  Co.,  from  making  a  living,  th*s 
officials  of  the  factory  yesterday 
caused  Cable  to  be  arrested. 

It  appears  the  blind  man  has  a  store; 
near  the  plant  and  sells  stationery 
a--1  tobaoco.  Cable,  it  was  charged; 
sent  youths  in  his  employ  to  stanc 
outside  the  blind  man's  store  to  sell 
articles  to  prospective  purchasers  ir 
the  shop.  .'  dge  Wilder  in  court  this 
morning  suspended  judgment  in_ 
case. 
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iVEREH  YOUNG  WOMAN, 


THOUGH  BLIND, 

WRITES  AND  PUBLISHES 

LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

POEMS  FILLED  WITH 

MESSAGE  OF  CHEER 

If  you  were  blind  fend?  partially 
deaf  could  you  write  words  like 
these: 

"Gather  golden  sunbeams,  dancing 

o'er  the  lea; 
Gather  in  the  dewdrops — gems  for 

you  and  me. 
Gather    in    your    blessings — count 

them  every  one; 
Do    not    face    your    shadow — turn, 

and  face  the  sun." 

This  is  a  verse  written  by  Miss 
N'ellie  Hazeltine,  an  Everett  girl  who 
has  just  published  a  booklet  of 
poems.  These-  verses  has  a  story  to 
tell. 

Miss  Hazeltine  is  blind,  also 
partially  deaf.  She  has  been  writnig 
poems  for  a  number  of  years  and  the 
astonishing  part  is  that  while  most 
of  them  have  been  composed  since 
she  became  blind,  all  express  a  sin- 
cere  note   of   cheer. 

"What's  the  use  iof  worrying?" 
she  asks  and  here  is  the  way  she 
asks  it: 

"What's   the  use   of  worryln',   I'd 

like  to  know! 
It  has  never  set  things  hummin', 
And  the  good's  a  long  time  corn- 
in', 
When  you're  blue  and  discontented, 
so  you  see, 
I  jest  go  about  a  singin', 
And  my  life  is  jest  a  brimmin' 
Full   of  joyousness,     and     blessin's, 
tho'  it  seems 
I  must  bear  a  heavy  load, 
Travel,  too,  a  rocky  road, 
Arid  the  way  seems  long,  and  steep, 
but  if  I'd  stop 
My  singin',  jest  to  start  a  sighin', 
Or,  if  I'd  waste  my  time  a  cryin', 
Why!  I'd  never,  never  NEVER  reach 
the   top!" 

'  Miss  Hazeltine  lives  3326  1-2 
Colby  avenue  with  her  mother.  They 
have  been  residents  of  this  city  for 
about  a  year.  She  and  her  mother, 
handicapped  as  they  are,  are  striv- 
ing to  earn  a  living  and  this  booklet 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
young  woman  hopes  to  help  to  that 
end.  The  poems  are  on  sale  at  the. 
Owl  and  Quaker  drug  stores,  the 
Everett  Department  store  and  the 
Woman's  Exchange. 

The     poems     express     a     cheerful 

philosophy  that  shames  the  pessi- 
mism of  perfectly  healthy  people. 
There  are  a  few  soii-religlous  poems 
in  the  book  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  are  based  upon  the  Easter 
theme  with  its  message  of  cheerful- 
ness and  hope. 

Another  feature  of  interest  in  the 
little  book  is  the  sympathy  expressed 
for  the  afflicted  as  in  the  following 
verse : 

"Now,  all  we  asK  is  a  chance  in  the 
world ; 
An  even   chance  with  the  rest! 
A  chance,  whereby  we  may  earn  our| 
bread, 
A  chance   to   do  our   best! 
Don't  feast   upon   all     that's     good, 
yourself, 
And  then  throw  us  a  bone, 
But   give   us   a   chance   to  earn   our 
way, 
Unaided,  and  alone." 

Of  different  character  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  the     first  of  a     poem 
entitled  "Memories  of  Father": 
"Come,  brother  dear,  and  let  us-walk 
Thro'  this     white  gate;     I'd  like  to 

talk 
Of  things  we  treasure  from  the  past, 
To  keep   in   memory  to   the  last. 
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'Tis    sweet    to    recollect    the    tlmt 
When  father     lived,     dear     brother 

mine! 
That  cloud,   tho'     dark,    -was  silver 

liner, 

When  father  lived  I  was  not  blind. 

But  since,  dear  boy,  I've  learned  the 

way 
Jo  check  my  grief,  in  courage,  say. 
That  tho'  of  sight  I  am  bereft, 
The  memory  of  his  face  is  left!" 

In  addition  to  writing  and  pub- 
lishing this  book,  Miss  Hezeltine  has 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  solicit- 
ing magazine  subscriptions  and,  to- 
gether, she  and  her  mother  are  mak- 
ing a  brave  struggle  to  meet  and 
overcome    adverse    circumstances. 


PHELADELPTTU.   PA.,   T^EDGER 


Sunday,  January  7,  1917. 


Abram  Haitovitch,  the  blind  Hussian  vio- 

Ilinist.  a  pupil  of  Auer,  wilt  make  his 
musical  debut  in  this  city  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 2  0,  in  a  recital  at  Witherspoon  Hall. 
•He  will  be  assisted  by  Alberto  G.  Guerrero, 
pianist.  Haitovitch,  who  comes  from  a  poor 
family  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  haif 
been  blind  since  the  age  of  two.  In  spiie 
of  this  handicap  he  has  succeeded  so  w<811 
in  mastering:  the  violin  that  he  has  bfen 
heard  ,n  many  other  cities  of  this  country. 
It  is  said  that  Auer  regarded  Haitovitch  ks 
highl^ras  he  did  his  other  pupils.  Mischa 
Ehnjm,  Efrem  Zimbalist  and  Katherine 
Pa/low. 
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^t|ough  totally^^bHnd,  Miles 
Thetftpmn,  aged  67  years,  has  oper- 
ated, practically  unaided  a  grocery 
store  at  the  seacoast  village  of  New 
Harbor  for  19  years.  During  this 
period  he  has  at  different  times,  as 
he  is  doing  today,  lived  alone  in  his 
house  and  attended  to  the  duties  of 
his  household,  as  well  as  his  shop, 
jjging  his  own  cooking,  kitchen  work, 
aid  sometimes,  washing.  In  the 
Eferformance  of  these  duties,  which 
fivolve  the  building  and  running  of 
■res,  he  has  had  the  good  fortune 
thus  far  to  escape  meeting  with  any 
serious  accident.  When  the  snow  is 
blowing  and  the  cold  easterly  wind 
is  whistling  around  the  corners  of 
the  fish  houses  at  Little  Black  Cove, 
where  the  store  is  located,  the  fisher- 
men gather  at  Thompson's  establish- 
ment, which  has  long  been  a  favorite 
rendezvous.  Here,  around  the  cosy 
coal  fire,  the  fishers  hold  forth  on 
kegs  and  boxes  and  spin  sea  yarns 
and  build  castles  for  the  «4min{ 
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-'-•■■'■■■    JarJua* 

|      A  Novel  and  Interesting  Event. 
.■The  first   appearance   of  the   rema'rij 

„lSj)rotlier  ™(1  si*ter,  John  «n( 
Aiarj   itMiy,  at  Knights  of  Columbi 
hall    Monday   night,   promises   to    be   , 
most    delightful    and    interesting   eveil 
ing.  Both  are  skillful  pianists.  Miss  \h- 
•      is   the   possessor  of   an   attractive 
sweet  soprano  voice  with  a  goo<f  ranee 
while  her  brother  has  a  rich  baritone! 
lie   excites  much  laughter  by  his   droll 
humor    and    rich    Irish    wit.    His    clcver- 
as  an  impersonator,  says  the    Al- 
bany   Argus,    is    to    be    wondered    j>t* 
since   he    has    never   been    able    to    see 
the    actions   of   others.    No   less   natural 
'ami    amusing   is    the    dialog    son.-    Mr 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  in  which  Miss  McCay 
represents    a    scolding    wife.    Admii 
has   been   placed   at   the   low   figur 
25c. — Adv.  b 
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John^nd  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  who  ^  Mind    will  give  a  musi- 
cal and   literary  ""efftertaiument   in   K. 
of  C.  hall  Monday  evening.    They  have 
been  appearing  in     many     towns     and 
cities  in     Vermont     this     winter     and 
Tkess  notices     speak     highly     of     their 
Ibility.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
ire  blind  both  play  well  on  the  piano. 
FMiss  McCay  has  a  sweet  soprano  voice 
'and  Mr.   McCay  has  a  good  ■  baritone. 
He   also   is  a   clever  impersonator   and 
will  be  seen  in  character  sketches. 
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BROCKTON'S 

BLIND 
NEWSDEALER 

EVERYBODY  to  Brockton  knows 
Franklin  C  Gardner,  the  blind 
man,  who  hasn't  missed  a  day  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Center  sts  since 
be  began  selling  newspapers,  following 
an  Injury  in  one  of  the  shoe  factories, 
which  cost  him  his  eyeeslight. 

Every  day  during  13  years,  Sundays 
excepted,  regardless  of  the  weather,  he 
has  been  at  his  post,  crying  his  wares. 
Not  once  in  13  years  has  he  misse-' 
being  there,  from  early  ia  the  afternoon 
until  well  after  dusk.  He  probably  sells 
more  newspapers  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  city. 

Mr  Gardner  is  also  an  agent  for  mag- 
azines.   Oftentimes  of  a  morning,  con- 


(ducted  by* his  son,  he  tours  the  offices 
and  stores  and  sells  bis  periodicals 

Although    totally    blind.    Mr    Gardner 
can  tell  the  value  of  a  coin  as  well  as 
anyone  with  VMfaet  «*■*!*. -'"Ko  one  in 
»«  city  would  even  attempt  to  pass  a 
bad    coin    on    him.    but   some    stranger 
miffht,  and  If  he  should,  it  would  be  of 
no    avail.    The    blind    man    can    make 
£HS*  **  handiIy  «  anyone  <|lse. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  a  new  side- 
walk  was  constructed  near  the   corner 
where  Mr  Gardner  stands  with  his  back 
to  a  pole.    He  had  stood  in  the  same 
position  for  so  long  that  he  had  worn 
the  concrete,  making  a  snug  Plac9  tor 
his  feet.   But  the  men  who  laid  the  side, 
walk    took    him    Into    consideration     A 
cast  was  made  of  his  feet  and  the  side- 
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Blind   Newspaper  Seller. 

walk  was  built  around  the  cast,  so  that 
Mr  Gardner  still  has  two  depressions  in 
the  sidewalk,  eaeh  of  which  fits  a  cer- 
tain foot. 

Mr  Gardner  easily  finds  his  way  to ' 
and  from  the  place  where  he  secures  bis 
daily  stock  in  trade.  Oftentimes  people 
give  him  a  helping  hand  at  the  busy 
crossings,  but  it  seems  as  if  even  the 
Brockton  horses  know  the  man  is  blind.' 
for  when  he  takes  the  trips  alone  he  is 
never  in  danger. 

Sixty  years  old  and*  a  landmark,  he 
seems  good  for  at  .least  30  years  more  of 
active  newspaper  selling,  for  he  boasts 
of  as  good  health  as  any  man  in  the 
city,  and  13  years  of  continuous  service, 
without  missing  a  single  day.  No  snow- 
storm is  too  severe  and  no  heat  too 
much  to  keep  him  away  from  his  fa- 
vorite corner. 
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I7BIULDSLPHIA,   PA.,   EVEN.  UEEDCOTB 


Saturday,  January  20.   191 


^fLINEt  VIOLINIST  HAD 
-^AIRY-TALE  LIFE 


Abram  Haitovitch,  the  blind  Russian  vio- 
linist who  recently  made  his  debut  in  Amer- 
ica at  "Brooklyn  and  has  since  ptetyed  in 
other  States,  tojl  give  a  i«cltal  this  evening 
at   Witherspoin   Hall   here. 

In   spite  tondtcap    (he    has    been 

totally  blindfiinprtq^afc  of  two),  Haito- 
vitch, now  t^fclty-four,  ha^ouched  renown 
ir.  the  musical  world.  The  "Story  of  the 
young  refugee,  who,  by  the  way,  won  the 
admiration  of  the  Czarina,  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale. 

Haitovitch,  who  comes  of  a  poor  family, 
was  born  in  the  segregated  section  of  the 
small  town  of  Ekaterinslaw,  in  southern 
Russia.  An  accidental  b-ro-w  upon  the  head 
caused  hopeless  paralysis  of  the  '  optic 
nerves.  It  was  about  two  years  later  that 
the  child  first  displayed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion for  music,  encouraged  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  his  parents.  At  school  his  musicai 
tendencies  were  fostered  by  a  friendly  mas- 
ter, who  taught  the  boy  the  rudiments  of 
musical  knowledge  and  eventually  aided 
him  in  winning  a  scholarship  to  the  Im- 
perial School  of  Music  at  Charcow.  It  was 
there  that  he  made  his  final  choice  of  the 
/iolin  as  the  instrument  that  best  suited 
lis  talents,  and  also  aroused  the  interest  of 
Professor  Hirschmann,  «t  famous  eye  spe- 
ialist  during  one  of  his  visits. 

He  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen 
'hen  he  graduated  with  high  honors  from 
le  Charcow  Conservatory.  "With  his  schol- 
rship  admitting  him  to  the  highest  music 
?hool  in  Russia,  he  made  for  the  Imperial 
onservatory   of   Petrograd.      There,    under 

ie    tutelage    of    Leopold    Auer,    Haitovitch 

atured  rapidly  in  his  playing. 

The   name   of   Haitovitch   and   his   record 

ith  Auer  had  penetrated  through  the  walls 
the  conservatory  and  ft  created  no  sur- 

ise  when  the  Czarina  commanded  his  ap- 

arance   before   her   at' a   royal   bazaar   at 

trograd.     Immediately  after  he  was   en 

ged  as  soloist  with  the  Odessa  Sympho 

chestra. 
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Blind     Artists     Give       Concert     Here 
Thursday    Evening. 

The  Brattleboro  Reformer  lias  the 
following  to  say  of  John  and  Mary  Mc-" 
Cay,  hlincLjnusic.ians.  who  are  to  give 
a  eofWIrTTn  K.  of  C.  hall  Thursday 
evening:  In  spite  of  counter  attrac- 
tions, John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind 
brother  and  sister,  were  greeted  by  a 
full  house  when  they  gave  a  concert 
and  entertainment  of  wide  variety* 
and  especially  pleasing  quality.  They 
proved  themselves  to  be  versatile  art- 
ists. Miss  McCay  possesses  a  sweet 
soprano  voice.  Mr.  McCay  has  a  ro- 
bust baritone  voice  and  added  iutei 
to  the  program  by  giving  a  comic 
character  sketch  in  costume,  etc.      k  Jk 
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Entertainment      by      Blind      Musicians 
Thursday  in   K.  of  Q^MtM. 

The  first  appearance  of  John  and 
Mary  McCay,  the  remarkable  blind 
brotiie-  and  sister,  at  K.  of  C.  hall  to- 
morrow night  is  being  looked  forward 
to  as  a  delightful  and  interesting 
event.  Each  is  a  pianist  and  singer  01 
high  merit.  Their  program  is  made 
up  of  sixteen  numbers,  arranged  to 
please  a  general  audience.  John  Mc- 
Cay excites  much  laughter  by  his  bold 
humor  and  Irish  wit.  In  bis  laughing 
song  he  compels  bis  audience  to  Join 
him.  "His  cleverness  as  an  imperson- 
ator," says  the  Albany  Argus,  "is  to 
be  wondered  at.  since  he  has  never 
been  able  to  look  upon  the  facial  ex- 
pression and  actions  of  others."  No 
less  amusing  and  natural  is  the  dia 
logue-  song,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,"  in 
which  Miss  McCay  represents  the  in- 
dignant wife.  Brother  and  sister 
have  both  been  blind  since  early  child- 
hood. 


■ 


• 


AGED  WOMAN, 
BLIND  FROM 
^-ntJTB,  DIES 

Life  Story  of  Miss  Lucinda 
Lyon — Interesting  ■  Personal- 
ity —  Noted  For  Skill  in 
Knitting  —  Well  Known 
Fainily 


In  frh»  death  of  Miss  Lucina  Lyon, 
which  occurred  yesterday  at  the  home 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Girdon  Smith  on 
Sholburne  Road,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  81,  there  passed  away  a  remark- 
able woman. 

Totally  hlind  from  girlhood  she" 
lived  all  the. subsequent  years  hopeful, 
happy  and  helpful. 

Miss  Lyon,  when  a  mere  child,  lost 
one  eye  in  a  peculiar  way.  While 
playing  with  some  companions  across 
the  street  she  ran  against  a  table  fork 
which  had  been  thrust  through  a  door. 
The  eye  was  lost.  Besides  this,  in- 
flammation set  in  and  injury  to  the 
other  eye  resulted.  A  few  years  later 
she  went  to  New  York  to  undergo  an 
operation.  Since  then  ehe  had  been, 
totally  blind. 

Miss  Lyon  was  born  In  the  Henry 
Drew  house  a  short  distance  from  the 
Smith  house.  Her  father,  the  late 
Chauncey   Lyon,   was   born  in   another 


house  almost  next  door.  Her  mother 
was  Julia  Ann  Rowley  of  Willsboro, 
a  member  of  a  well  known  family. 
Daniel  Rowley,  who  married  Jane 
Tracy,  a  Shelbume  girl,  was  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Lyon. 

Miss  Lyon  busied  herself  for  mar:' 
many  years  in  knitting.  And  her  skill 
in  this  craft  was  so  great  that  people 
came  from  miles  around  to  have  her 
knit  stockings,  mittens  and  ibch 
articles  for  them.  The  late  Dr.  T 
of. this  city  was  an  enthusiastic 
tomer.  The  doctor  was  paTtic 
pleased  with  the  great  warm  w 
mittens  which  the  little  blind 
could  so  deftly  turn  out  with  herftteel 
needles  and  gave  her  generous  oi%ers 

Miss  Lyon  had  an  excellent  memory 
and  delighted -he:  friends  .vith  anec- 
dotes and  re.'oitections  of  her  youth 
and  of  the  tia)>py  days  before  the  un- 
fortunate afl 'u  don  came  upon  her. 
Her  friends  .  o-cone  days  nearly  xll 
preceded  her  to' the  grave. 

For  more  than  20  years,  since  the 
death  of  her  father,  Miss  Lyon  had 
been  cared  for  by  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Smith.  Six  months  ago  ehe  fell  and 
fractured  her  hip.  Since  then  she 
bad  been  practically  helpless.  Of  the 
•Jivivlng  relatives  there  remains  on© 
muster,  Mrs.  Smith,  a  cousin,  Mr?. 
lie  Hough  and  relatives  in  Wills- 
boro. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  the  late 
home  on  Friday  at  2  p.  m.,  with  buiial 
hi.  the  family  lot  in  Spear  one 


alum  luaiuKBW*  ■ 
HE  SEES  MARVELS 


California  Veteran   Enjoys 
Revelation  After  Under- 
going Operation. 

George  Van  Buskirk,  75  years  old,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  blind  for 
more  than  20  year?,1  aKW*»"*lun  Fran- 
cisco the  other  day  for  the  first  time  a 
telephone,  an  automobile,  a  motion  pic- 
ture show,  a  wireless  telegraph  station 
and  an   airship. 

Van  Buskirk  now  is  back  in  Marys- 
ville,  Cal.,  where  he  has  lived  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  is  putting  in  his 
days  walking  around  the  town  he  helped 
to  build  and  viewing  the  old  land- 
marks. 

There  was  a  short  item  in  a  news- 
paper one  day  of  an  old  man  who  had 
had  his  eyesight  restored  through  an 
operation. 

That  gave  Van  Buskirk  hope,  and  he 
went  to  San  Francisco  and  had  the 
operation  performed  on  his  eyes. 

He  now  wears  thick  glasses,  but  he 
can    see. 

On  his  return  home  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  four  gr^idchildren,  the  chil- 
dren of  sons  and  daughters  who  were 
babies  when  he  last  saw  them. 


lis- 
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LIND  GIRL  WINS 

ST 


KATHERIWE  DONNELLY  GETS 
98  PER  CENT.  IN  CONTEST 
•OF    NEIGHBORS'  CHILDREN' 
AT  SOUTH  BROOKLYN  BUSI- 
NESS MEN'S  MEETING. 


me   clapped   .and   cheered    last 
at  tho  South  Brooklyn  Business 
hen  Prof.  Daniel  Lent 
s  J.  Donovan-  awarded 
In    the   piano   playing    con- 
u    first   glance,    the   idea   01   a 
ng    contest    at.    a.    business. 
mi    funny,    but 
was  nothing  funny  about 
!iL.    Of  ^  :io  business  men  didn't 

EKy  hbors'    children 

Court  and  Sackett 
smess  men  put  up  the 
/e-dollar   gold    piece,    three 
box  of  cho- 
colates.    And  Katherine  Donnelly  won 
prize. 

among  them  more  amazed 
I  than  in   the   room,   while 

of  the  little  girls  and  boys 
t  in  the  plauded 

loud'  ill.     Katherine's   lip   quiv- 

1   she  smiled   and  bowed  as  if 
uucei  aether   the  honor  was   in- 

tended for  her,  until  Prof.  Lent  pres 
the  gold  to  her  hand.    Then  her 

wide,   very   wide,   and 
she  ti  ter  head  from  right  to  left, 

and     she    could 
word  »f  thanks  to  her  un- 
ce. 
OIi,  didn't     yon     know  that 
as    blind?     Why    ev.  ryone 
but  if  you  heard  play  the 
'ng     Song"   you'd  never     guess  it. 
:;ot  98   per     cent,     last   night  and 
nobody     could     understandwhy     Prof. 
Lent    and    Prof.    Donovan    cut   off  the 
two  points  from  the  perfect  mark;  but 
then   Prof.    Lent  is     the     oldest  band- 
still    tosses   the   baton    in 
the  city  and  Prof.  Donovan  is  a  bach- 
elor of  dancing,  so  that's  all  right. 

tries    Caserta    won     second     prize 
with   94   ,  .   and  Sadie  Dunckley 

got  I  olates. 

Mahlon  C.  Elmendorf,  the  lecturer's 
n,  recited  Riley  poems,  and  Helen 
Metzger,  Ada  ■  Gasguoine,  Chester 
Smiiey,  and  David  Hcaly  sang.  Then 
thre  were  refreshments.  Among  the 
guest.-:  were: 

John   Gray,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   C. 
Mr.  and    Mrs. . Schmidt,  Josephine  Bor- 
clno,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Branni  w,  Emil 
Perk  orge.  Erussin,   Charles    Ru- 

volo,    Bryce    Gray,    Mrs.   J.    Gra:      Lil- 
lian   Gray,    May     Collins,     Mrs.    C.    H. 

,  Miss  M.  McLeod,  Mrs.  K.  Bi 
Frances  Lean',  Miss   E    Klinp.   Harold 

er,        William        J.        G^ovanrn 
Anthony  Caserta,   Mr.   and/'  Mrs.   Will- 
iam Bnr^mo,  Mrs^F.  Shine  and  C.  Her^ 
^ert   Hall. 


Ti 
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Friday,  February  2,  1917 


BLjNJDj:iRL  WWS  AT  PIANO 


Katherine  Donnelly  Takes  Prize 
in  Musical  Contest. 


atherine  Donnelly  of  175  Carroll 
street,  a  14-year-old  blind  girl,  was 
the  winner  of  the  piano  playing  con- 
test held  by  the  South  Brooklyn 
Business  Men's  Association  last 
Thursday  night,  the  results  of  which 
were   announced    at   a   concert   vt  the 

association  last  evening  at  31 1.   Court 
street. 

The  contest  was  to  decided  who  was 
the  best  pianist  among  the  young 
of  the  neighborhood  and  ex- 
erted ■  great  interest  among  both  the 
parents  and  the  young  folk.  AH  the 
conte^iants  were  under  16  years  of 
age  and  the  competition  was  very 
keen,  but  Miss  Donnelly's  perform- 
ance wa  sso  brilliant  that  the  result 
was  never  in  doubt.  The  winner  was 
presented  with  $5  in  gold,  while 
Charles  Caserta,  who  was  next  in 
merit,  was  given  a  prize  of  $3.  Others 
worthy  of  honorable  mention  were 
Lisa  /Johnson   and    Sadie  Dunckly. 

The  judges  were  James  J.  Duiuvan 
and  Daniel  Lent,  who  is  the  oldest 
bandmaster  in  Greater  New  York  In 
rendering  their  decision  the  point 
system  was  used,  points  being  gi^en 
for  correct  notation,  time  and  expres- 
sion. The  winner  had  a  total  of 
,,98  1-3   per   cent. 


BR0O'SX,?l^,■,  N.  T.  61 


SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BLIND 

Says    Patriots    Wh*   Act  Are 

Needed  to  Solve  M'foblems; 

Takes  Rap  at  Young  Men. 


"There  are  two  kinds  of  patriots— 
the  kind  that  taik  and  the  kind  that 
act,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 
told  his  blind  audience  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon at  the  Exchange  and  Train- 
ing School  for  the  Blind,  at  299  Liv- 
ingston street. 

"Until  we  get  more  of  the  kind  of 
patriots  who  act,"  said  Dr.  Cadman, 
"our  social  and  national  problems  will 
be  as  severe  as  they  are  now.  Had 
Washington  been  courteous  to  George 
the  Third,  we  never  would  have  been 
a  republic.  Had  Lincoln  worked 
along  lines  of  safety,  as  advisers  cau- 
tioned him,  we  would  now  have  a 
divided  country. 

"Of  course,  pr  great  deal  of  patriot- 
ism exists  in  our  country,  but  it 
needs  development  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. 


Many  young  men  of  to-day  are  a 
mile  and  a  half  too  fresh.  A  lot  of 
them  need  to  add  inches  to  their 
chest  and  character.  ■  What  some  of 
them  need  is  a  shingle  laid  on  good 
and  hard  behind  the  barn.  The  great 
need  of  to-day  is  to  teach  the  youth 
of  our  land  obedience.  Some  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  jtave  shown  what 

«tL b?  d£ne-  in  in^ling  this  much- 
needed  obedience  into  young  men." 


W.  T.  fcfOILiN.  STJtN 


Friday,  February  16,    1917, 

BUND,  86,  HE  RISKS 
QflFE  SAVING  MEDAL 

Ex-Police  Inspector  Refuses  to 
Be  Led  From  Fire  With- 
out Trophy. 


Blind,  SG  years  old,  slow  of  movement 
because  of  his  300  pounds  weight,  Hu.i'.v 
Van  Wart  Steers  realized  his  peri]  when' 
his  family  told  him  his  home  at  473  West 
I52d  street  was  afire  yesterday.  Yer  be 
refused  to  he  lerl  from  his  room  on  th-> 
top  floor  until  all  the  medals  and  trophies 
earned,  in  thirty-five  years  of  service  in 

the  police  department  had  been  gathered 
together. 

The  fire  started  when  a  negro  maid 
went  looking  for  a  can  of  gasolene  under 
the  front  porch,  using  a  mat:n  for  the 
purpose.  The  blazing  fluid  flared  hack 
through  a  basement  door  into  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  which  are  below  the 
ground  level,  and  started  up  stairs  to  tlie 
first  floor.  These  two  stories  Mr.  .Steers 
leases  to  Jfr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Schmidt,  occupying  the  two  upper  doors 
himself  with  his  son-in-law  and  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  Holland. 

Mrs.     Schmidt    and     the     negro     maid 
escaped  injury,   but  practically  alt  tL»ji- 
belongings  were  destroyed.     The  Are 
put  out  after  it  had  done  nearly   $2,000 
damage. 

Mr.  Steers,  the  son  of  a  police  captain, 
joined  the  force  in  1S57.  He  became  a 
captain  in  1S74,  inspector  in  18S5  and 
chief  inspector  in  charge  of  the  de- 
tective bureau  in  1892,  retiring  later  in 
that  year.  He  lost  his  sight  seven  years 
ago,  and  at  the  time  said  he  would  re- 
cover it  by  the  power  of  prayer.  The 
Washington  Heights  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  held  many  prayer  services  for 
his  recovery,  and  the  aged  man  still 
maintains  that  his  petitions  will  be  an- 
swered before  be  dies.  -^ 
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BLIND  MAN  LEARNS  TO 
READ  WITH  HIS  TONGUE 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Feb.  IS— William 
McPherson  of  Highland  Park„  111.,  who 
loBt  his  sight  and  both  arms  in  a  mine 
rxplosion  in  1906  and  who  since  then  has 
learned  to  read  wit'i  his  tongue  by 
means  of  raised  letters  on  porcelain 
■labs,  is  here  being  flt:eu  .with  artificial 
arms. 


N^ 


.  The  Christian  Register 

November  23  19 16]    (17) 

The  darkness  of  English  streets  and  roadways,  strictly 
enforced,  is  proving  a  prolific  cause  of  accidents.  On 
moonless  nights  people  go  about  feeling  their  way  with 
canes  or  open  umbrellas,  and  it  happens  often  that  one's 
surest  guide  through  circuitous  ways  is  a  blind  person 
who  has  had  long  practice  in  a  difficult  art. 


nsrcr  took  khraud 


Sunday,  February  18,  1917. 


BLiMD  TENOR  SINGS 

FOR  CARUSO, 

WHO  IN  TURN 

SINGS  FOR  HIM 


VLADIMIR    RENSINROFF. 
~T^J       - 

Vladimir       Rensinroff       Recognizes 

Golden  Voice  Heard  Four  Years 
Previously.    . 

BLIND  and  poor,  hut  endowed  with  a 
rich  tenor  voice,  Vladimir  Rensinroff 
is   making  his  way   in   the  world   of 
music  in  spite  of  his  difficulties. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Rensinroff  came  to 
America,  an  immigrant  from  Russia.  All 
that  he  brought  was  a  few  Russian  folk 
songs  stared  in  his  memory,  but  hence- 
forth, perhaps,  things  ■will  be  different. 
Some  one  took,  him  to,  sing  for  Mrs.  Rose 
Pastor  Stokes  recently.  The  sad  Russian 
songa  wbidh  he  sang  touched  her. 

•'I  think  Caruso  ought  to  hear  him."  she 
s,aid.    So  she  got  him  a  few  engagements 


and  then  took  him  to  sing  for  the  famous 
Italian  tenor  in  his  apartment  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Hotel.  Bruno  Huhn  went 
with  them  to  play  the  accompaniments. 

"Whom  am  I  to  sing  for?"  he  asked  them 
in  the  elevator. 

"Oh  not  much  of  any  one,"  put  In  Mr. 
Huhn  in  his  most  serious  tone.  "Just  a 
musician." 

They  did  not  tell  Vladimir  the  name  of 
the  man  who  was  to  hear  him  for'  fear  of 
frightening  him  with  the  bigness  of  Ca- 
ruso's fame. 

"But  you  must  sing  your  best,"  said 
Mrs.  Stokes. 
"I  will,"  he  replied,  and  he  did. 
So  well  did  he  sing  that  Mr.  Caruso  de- 
cided to  repay  him  with  a  few  of  his  own 
golden  tones.  An  old  Italian  aria  he  chose. 
Vladimia-'s  face  lighted  up  at  the  first 
note.  He  smiled  broadly  before  the  aria 
was  finished. 

"Ah,"  he  said  when  the  music  stopped, 
"I  have  heard  that  voice.  It  was  four 
years  ago.  Some  one  took  me  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House.  I  shall  never  for- 
get. It  is  the  great  Caruso.  I  never  thought 
that  I  should  sing  for  him." 

He  had  not  heard  Caruso's  voice  for  four 
years,  but  he  remembered  it  instantly. 

Now  the  blind  tenor  is  looking  for  a  few 
engagements.  This  afternoon  he  is  to  sing 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lydig. 


Monday,  February  19,  1917. 

Players  Temporarily  Blinded. 

!  tne  initial  George  M  Cohan* 

fT3#t   production,   "Broadway  Jones." 

I  five  to  the  fact  that 

l>rac  i  in  th^cast 

weri  om  the  i>ow- 

used    in    the    big    Knicker- 

set.  The  iii'.'t  to 
become  afflicted  was  George  M.  Cohan, 
who  had  to  be  led  from  the  studio,  and 
Journeyed  to  Atlantic  City  to  join  his 
wife  and  children  for  a  short  rest.  He 
is  rapidly  recovering  and  expects  to  be 
back  at  the  studio  in  a  few  days.  Mar- 
guerite Snow,  who  plays  opposite  the 
star ;  Crawford  Kent  and  Ida  Darling 
were  among  those  compelled  to  leave  the 
studio,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  able  to  resume  work  shortly. 

The  cause  of  the  eye  trouble,  it  is 
thought,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  players, 
who  until  recently  ha/ve  been  work- 
in.'  at  the  Cohan  studio,  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  different  facilities  offered 
n  whea  they  took  up  the  production 
ay  Jones'  ai  Mary  Pickford's 
studio  in  Fort  Lee,  following  her  de- 
sire for  Loe  Angeles.  The  building 
of  several  immense  sets  at  <he  Cohan 
studio  for  "Broadway  Jones''  prevented 
the  players  from  working  there,  and  in 
order  to  lose  no  time  the  Pickford  studio 
was  taken  over  until  such  time  as  the 
New  York  studio  was  ready.  It  is  felt, 
howevor,  that  all  the  players  will  S00n 
be  able  to  resume  work  on  the  picture. 


vrc 
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"""flffiW^"   Earns  Living  Selling 
Papers  ^ 

Blind  for  more  than  30  years^^jgiifi 
Robinson  of  South  Royalton,  aged  70 
tyears,  earns  his  living  selling  papers. 
He  walks  ov.er  10  miles  of  country  road 
with  only  a  cane  as  a  guide. 

Every  Sunday  morning  the  blind  news- 
boy may  be  seen  plodding  over  the  hills, 
drawing  a  small  sled  in  winter,  when 
there  is  snow,  piled  high  with  papers. 
Weather  has  no  terror  for  him.  Besides 
covering  the  tovwns  of  Bethel  and  East 
Bethel  he  makes  a  five  mile  detour  over 
a  hill  road  to  Tunbridge. 

He  has  many  customers  and  has  no 
trouble  whatever  in  locating  and  enter- 
ing the  different  places.  He  diposes  of  i 
about  50  Sunday  papers,  which  with  his 
other  capers,  provide  his  only  income. 
Still,  by  careful  management,  he  has 
been  able  to  put  $50  in  the  bank  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Robinson  resides  several  miles 
from  South  Royalton.  To  be  on  hand 
early  Sunday  morning  when  the. papers 
arrive,  he  comes  here  Saturday  evening 
and  passes  the  night  in  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, not  being  able  to  pay  for  lodging. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  Tubridge 
and  has  always  lived  in  this  state.  A  se- 

^nffxacKof  measles  when  he  was  40 
years  old,  left  him  totally  blind. 


BH'-LOV.'?    FV  "LLS    tvT.)    TIMES    (302* 


Thursday,   February  22,  1917. 


BLIXP    ARTISTS    EX' 

fflT"Wf(ffPnce  which  comfortably 
well-filled  Union  hall  was  enter- 
tained Monday  evening  by  the  blind 
artists,  John  and  Mary  McCay,  broth- 
er and  sister.  They  presented  a  pro- 
gram consisting  of  musicaj  numbers 
and  readings  and  they  all  were 
good. 

The  audience  listened  and  wond- 
ered that  people  blind  from  child- 
hood could  pi-esent  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment such  as  that  provided 
by  the  brother  and  sister.  And  as 
they  listened  perhaps  a  great  moral 
lesson  was  imparted,  for  those  who 
were  present  could  not  but  com- 
pare their  lots  with  those  of  the 
sightless  people  on  the  platform. 
The  difficulties  the  artists  had  over- 
come wrere  brought  forcibly  to  mind. 

The  program  consisted  of  piano 
and  vocal  duets,  vocal  duets  and 
solos,  and  humorous  readings.  Mr. 
McCay's  character  delineations,  in 
which  he  gave  several  of  Irish  ori- 
gin,   were  very   ""fiflii  i— wilTra»rr 
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BLIND  REPAIR  WATCHES  BES 


Their  Delicate  Sense  of  Touch  Mak 
Them  Superior  in  This  Branch 
of  Mechanics. 


] 


Blind  people — those  who  have  been 
born  blind — are,  as  is  well  known,  ex- 
ceedingly clever  with  their  fingers,  but 
It  is  not  often  we  hear  of  a  watchmaker 
who  was  born  blind,  and  yet  there  have 
been  instances  of  the  kind. 

A  famous  blind  watchmaker  lived  at 
flolbeach,  in  England.  His  name  was 
EUppin,  and  though  completely  blinO 
Ire  could  take  to  pieces  and  put  togeth- 
er again  watches  of  most  delicate  con- 
struction with  the  greatest  ease  and 
in  quicker  time  than  most  watchmak- 
ers who  have  the  advantage  of  good 
eyesight. 

On  one'  occasion  some  of  the  tiny 
wheels  and  screws  used  in  his  trade 
were  stolen  from  him,  but  the  thief 
was  captured  with  the  property  on  his 
person,  and  Itippin  identified  it  by  his 
delicate  sense  of  touch.  Another  watch 
and  clockmakor  brought  up  his  blind 
son  to  his  trade,  and  he  proved  so 
skillful  that  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion he  detected  faults  in  timepieces 
which  other  tradesmen  had  failed  to 
discover. 
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BLIND  ARTISTS  TO  BE 

«*-.— W-CLAREMONT  TUESDAY 

The  first  appearance  of  the  remark- 
!  able  brother  and  sister,  John  and 
Mary  McCoy,  both  of  whom  have  been 
blind  since  early  childhood,  at  Town 
Hall,  Claremont,  next  Tuesday  night, 
promises  to  be  a  delightful  and  inter- 
esting event.  Both  play  the  piano 
with  precision,  taste  and  fine  effect. 
Miss  McCoy  has  a  pure  sweet  and 
sympathetic  soprano  voice  with  a  good 
range,  while  h&c  brother  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  rich  baritone .  He  excites 
much  laughter  by  his  droll  humor  and 
rich  Irish  wit,  and  his  impersonations, 
says  the  Albany  Argus,  "are  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  he  has  never  been 
able  to  look  upon  the  actions  of 
others."  No  less  natural  and  amus- 
ing is  the  vocal  duet,  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith,"  in  which  Miss  McCoy  repre- 
sents the  scolding  wife.  The  enter- 
tainment is  said  to  be  on  a  par  with 
any  lyceum  performance  on  the  road. 
—Adv. 
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GIRL,   ONCE   BUND,   CAN   SEE 

Eth^l    l^viB    tiets   CUin)>»«c    of    LigUt 
After    Year*    in    f.irfcnejs. 

Belief  that  Ethel  Levin,  the  lOFyear  old 
blind  girl  who  was  found  recently  weep- 
ing as  she  sat  on  a  curb  stone,  will  soon 
be  able  to  use  one  of  her  eyes  was  ex- 
pressed to-day  by  Dr.  Nils  Remnien. 
Remmen  performed  an  operation  on  the 
girl's  right  eye  several  days  ago. 

"Ethel  can  see  now,"  said  Dr.  Rem- 
men. "First  she  counted  two  fingers  and 
then  three.  She  can  also  ,  distinguish 
forms.  Her  left  eye  is  hopeless.  I  hope 
that  when  we  get  through  she  will  be 
able  to  see  well  enough  to  get  around 
without  any  assistance." 

Ethel's  mother  died  three  years  ago 
and  her  father  and  other  relatives  desert- 
eu  her.  jt  is  reported. 


OUT  OF  DARKNESS 


ETHEL  LEVIN.  BLIND  GIRL,  TO 
WHOM  PARTIAL  SIGHT  HAS 
BEEN  RESTORED  BY  OPERATION. 
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THE    BLIND    MAN'S    SMOKE. 


Sightless   Lol'dP   (J!1   II*  Weed    Dispel*  Old 
Superstition. 

A^lsAtie  is  a  rare  sight  in  New  York. 
No  matter  how  busy  the  street  he 
chooses  for  his  stroll  he  may  feel  certain 
of  being  the  most  conspicuos  object 
in   its  crowd. 

But  a  big  braw  Highlander  swinging 
down     Fifth    avenue     the  other  day  was 


quite  unconscious  of  the  attention  he 
attracted.  All  eyes  turned  to  look 
after  him,  but  his  own  eyes  saw  noth- 
ing. He  was  one  of  the  blind  from  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  A  man  on  one  side 
and  a  woman  on  the  other  guided  "his 
rapid   steps. 

While  most  of  the  passersby  stopped 
to  look  after  him  probably  very  few 
of  them  noticed  something  which  did 
draw  one  man's  comment.  This  was 
the  fact    that  the  Scotchman  was  smok- 

g.  <;igaret. 
>u  know,"  said  this  man  to  his 
anions,  ''it  is  the  common  helief 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  smoking 
in  the  dark.  To  enjoy  a  cigar  or  a 
cigaret  you  must  be  able  to  see  the 
smoke. 

"But  a  blind  man  once  told  me  a  dif- 
ferent story.  He  happened  to  be  lighting 
a  cigar  when  I  met  him.  He  seemed  to 
know  what  I  was  thinking,  for  he  actu- 
ally  answered    my   thoughts. 

"  'I  suppose.'  he  said,  'you  wonder 
whether  I  really  enjoy  smoking  in  the 
dark.  You  think  I  can't  see  the  smoke. 
But  I  do  see  it  in  my  mind's  eye.  I  smoked 
for  years  before  I  became  blind,  so  1 
know  jiTst  how  it  looks  and  in  my  im- 
agination I  see  it  as  vividly  as  you  do 
Of  course  I  smell  it  and  taste  it  as  you 
do.  J 

"  'When  you  smoke  a  cigar  you  hold 
it  between  two  Angers,  with  the  lighted 
end  pointing  outward  from  the  hand 
When  I  hold  one  I  take  it  with  the 
tips  of  my  thumb  and  first  two  fingers 
with  the  lighted  end  pointing  into  the 
palm  of  my  hand.  In  that  way  I  feel 
the  warmth  of  the  coal  and  also  the  warm 
current  of  smoke  curling  up  between  my 
fingers.  That  helps  the  illusion;  helps 
me  to  visualize  the  light  and  the  talue 
spirals.  Shut ,  your  eyes  sometime  and 
try  it.  You  won't  find  it  so  bad  as  vou 
think.      —New  York  Sun. 
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